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&v  Ti  rfj  aKT}6eia  /cal  Towvrov  avTuy,  enj  Se  Kav  virh  iroAaijTrjTos  ra  npura 
ruy  oyopaTuy  ayfvpera  eivar  Sio  yap  rh  itavraxp  (TTpe<p€<r6ai  rdt  oyipara 
ovSey  Bavpacrhy  hy  iit)  ii  ri  ■7ra\aici.  <po>yri  irphs  TTjy  yvy\  PapfiapiKrji  ixrjSiy 
Sta(pipot.  Plato,  Cratylus,  i.  421. 

“ "We  might  say  that  the  words  which  we  did  not  understand  were  derived 
from  the  barbarians.  Some  of  them  might  in  reality  be  so  ; and  it  might 
also  be  the  case  that,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  earliest  forms  were 
undiscoverahle : for,  as  a result  of  the  circulation  of  words  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  the  ancient  language,  as  com- 
pared with  the  modem,  was  in  no  respect  different  from  the  speech  of  the 
barbarians.” 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


My  primary  object  in  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessor, 
has  been  to  produce  a work  which  may  assist  the  re- 
searches of  those  Hindus  who  desire  to  investigate 
critically  the  origin  and  history  of  their  nation,  and  of 
their  national  literature,  religion,  and  institutions;  and 
may  facilitate  the  operations  of  those  European  teachers 
whose  business  it  is  to  communicate  to  the  Hindus  the 
results  of  modern  inquiry  on  the  various  subjects  here 
examined.*  The  book  (as  will  at  once  be  apparent  to 
the  Oriental  scholar)  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  a com- 
pilation, or,  at  the  least,  founded  on  the  labours  of 
others ; but  while  my  principal  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  a summary  of  the  results  of  preceding 
inquiries,  my  plan  has,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  occasionally  to  institute  fresh  researches 
in  different  directions  for  the  further  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular points  which  were  touched  upon  in  the  course 

1 [This  Preface  is  now  reprinted  with  hardly  any  alteration,  excepting 
such  as  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of 
the  pages  in  which  the  several  topics  are  treated,  and  by  some  additions 
and  omissions.] 

* This  peculiarity  in  the  object  of  the  treatise  will  accovmt  to  the  Euro- 
pean scholar  for  the  introduction  of  many  details  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  quite  superfluous. 
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of  my  argument.  In  this  way  I may  have  succeeded 
in  contributing  a small  proportion  of  original  matter  to 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  interesting  topics  which 
have  come  under  review. 

The  obligations  under  which  I lie  to  the  different 
authors,  whose  labours  have  furnished  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  volume,  have  been,  in  most  instances,  so  fully 
acknowledged  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  them  here  more  par- 
ticularly. I must,  however,  refer  to  the  assistance  which 
I have  derived  from  the  French  version  of  the  Eigveda 
by  M.  Langlois,  which,  with  his  index,  has  directed  my 
attention  to  various  important  passages  in  the  later 
books,  which  I was  then  enabled  to  study  in  the  original. 

Though  a small  portion  only  of  the  present  volume 
consists  of  “Sanskrit  texts,”  which  in  some  parts  are 
altogether  wanting,  and  in  others  but  thinly  scattered, 
{^apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto)  I have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  title,  but  it  has 
been  slightly  modified. 

Although  some  idea  of  the  object  and  contents  of  the 
volume  may  be  gained  from  a perusal  of  the  introduc- 
tory statement  of  its  plan  (in  pp.  1—3),  and  from  the 
table  at  the  close  of  this  Preface,  it  may  conduce  to  the 
convenience  of  those  readers  who,  before  entering  on  a 
perusal  of  the  work,  desire  to  obtain  a more  precise  con- 
ception of  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  of  the  process 
by  which  I have  sought  to  establish  my  conclusions,  if 
I subjoin  here  a brief  concatenated  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  in  order. 

The  general  object  of  the  present  Part  is  to  prove 
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that  the  Hindus  were  not  indigenous  in  India,  hut  have 
immigrated  into  that  country  from  Central  Asia,  where 
their  ancestors  at  one  time  formed  one  community  with 
the  progenitors  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Ger- 
mans, etc.*  In  order  to  establish  this  result,  I have 
sought  to  show  that  Sanskrit,  the  original  language  of 
the  Hindus,  exhibits  undeniable  marks  of  close  affinity 
to  the  ancient  languages  of  the  other  races  just  men- 
tioned; and  that  the  earliest  religion,  and  mythology 
also,  of  India  are  connected  with  those  of  Persia  by 
various  points  of  contact  and  resemblance.  Having  ad- 
duced evidence  on  both  these  heads,  and  argued  that 
these  facts  imply  a common  origin  of  the  nations  in 
question,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion  from  one  com- 
mon centre  towards  the  different  regions  in  which  they 
ultimately  settled ; I endeavour  to  fortify  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  are  thus  conducted  by  demonstrating  that, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  their  history,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  occupied  only  the  north-western 
corner  of  Hindustan ; and  that,  while  they  were  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  by  affinities  of  language  and 
religion  with  the  nations  of  the  west,  they  were  on  the 
other  hand  distinguished,  both  by  language  and  by  insti- 
tutions, from  certain  other  tribes  with  whom  they  came 
into  collision  as  they  advanced  across  the  north  of  India, 
and  afterwards  diffused  themselves  to  the  south  of  the 
peninsula : for  if  we  find  that  the  Hindus  originally  pos- 
sessed only  the  Panjab,  the  presumption  (derived  from 

* [This  proposition  has  been  so  far  modified  in  the  second  edition  that 
I now  only  insist  on  at  least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  ancestry  of  the 
Hindus  having  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  stock.] 
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other  considerations)  that  they  immigrated  from  the 
north-west,  becomes  strengthened ; and  if,  again,  on 
their  advance  to  the  south-east,  they  encountered  tribes 
with  a different  language  and  religion,  already  in  occu- 
pation of  those  tracts,  the  probability  that  they  did  not 
grow  up  in  India,  alongside  of  these  alien  tribes,  acquires 
additional  force. 

In  order  to  obtain  a basis  for  carrying  out  the  philo- 
logical portion  of  this  argument,  viz.,  for  comparing  the 
original  language  of  the  Hindus  with  those  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Latins,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  that  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  now  a learned  language 
only,  was  at  one  time  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hindus.  This  I have  attempted  to  do  in  the  First 
Chapter  (pp.  4—214),  by  showing  in  detail  that  the 
original  Sanskrit  idiom  has  undergone  a long  series  of 
gradual  mutations,  of  which  we  now  see  the  ultimate 
result  in  the  modern  vernacular  dialects  of  the  north  of 
India.  The  method  which  I have  adopted  to  exhibit 
this  has  been  to  begin  (Section  i.,  pp.  4— II)  with  the 
existing  spoken  dialects,  Urdu,  Hindi,  Mahratti,  etc., 
and  to  show  what  the  elements  are  of  which  they  are 
composed,  viz.,  (I)  pure  Sanskrit,  (2)  modified  Sanskrit, 
(3)  Desya  or  aboriginal  non-Sanskrit  words,  and  (4) 
words  derived  from  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  fomdh 
element  is  the  latest  which  they  have  acquired,  and 
dates  only  from  the  Mahomedan  invasion;  while  the 
second  and  third  (in  a more  or  less  different  form)  are 
common  to  them  with  the  Prakiits,  or  older  vernacular 
dialects,  out  of  which  they  grew. 

In  the  succeeding  sections  (ii.— vii.,  pp.  11—128)  an 
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account  is  given  of  these  earlier  vernaculars,  viz.  (l)  the 
Prakrits,  of  which  specimens  are  to  he  found  in  the 
different  Hindu  dramas,  and  which  seem  to  have  existed 
as  spoken  dialects,  at  least  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  until  they  became  merged  in  the 
modern  vernaculars;  (2)  the  Pali,  or  sacred  language 
of  the  Buddhist  books  of  Ceylon  and  Burmah,  which 
appears  to  represent  one  of  the  provincial  dialects  of 
northern  India  existing  at  the  time  when  Buddhism 
began  to  be  propagated  in  the  sixth  centmy  b.c.,  and 
exhibits  to  us  the  popular  speech  of  that  region  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  stage  than  the  dramatic  Prakrits ; (3) 
the  dialects  (nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Pali) 
which  are  employed  in  the  rock  and  pillar  inscriptions 
of  Asoka;  and  (4)  the  singular  dialect  or  jargon  em- 
ployed in  the  Gathas  or  metrical  portions  of  the  Buddhist 
chronicles  of  northern  India.  In  this  portion  of  the 
work  some  comparative  tables  are  introduced,  which 
exhibit  (a)  the  relations  (ie.  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  difference)  between  the  modern  vernaculars, 
Hindi,  and  Mahratti,  and  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  and 
show  how  the  two  former  have  been  formed  by  a modifi- 
cation of  all  the  various  elements  of  the  latter,  just  as 
they  (the  older  Prakrits)  in  their  turn  have  sprung  up 
(if  we  except  a small  non-Sanskritic  residuum)  from  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  Sanskrit ; (d)  the  forms 
which  are  common  to  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  and  the 
Pali,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  they  vary,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  the  Pali  diverges  considerably 
less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  Prakrits  do,  and  must 
consequently  be  more  ancient  than  they;  and  (c)  the 
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relation  in  wliicli  the  rock  inscriptions  stand  to  the  Pali. 
In  Section  viii.  (pp.  128 — 144)  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that,  as  the  vernacular  speech  of  India,  as  far  back  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  it,  has  been  undergoing  a continual 
series  of  mutations,  and  as  the  older  the  form  is  in 
which  we  find  it  existing,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
the  Sanskrit  in  its  words  and  its  grammatical  inflec- 
tions,— it  must  at  some  period  a little  further  back 
have  entirely  merged  in  Sanskrit,  and  have  been  iden- 
tical with  it.  Thus  Sanskrit  having  been  once  the  same 
with  the  oldest  language  of  northern  India,  must  at  that 
period  have  been  a vernacular  tongue.  After  some 
speculations  on  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and 
its  mutations,  some  further  arguments,— drawn  partly 
from  the  parallel  case  of  Latin  (which  though  once  a 
spoken  tongue,  was  ultimately  lost  in  its  derivative 
dialects,  Italian,  etc.),  and  partly  from  certain  pheno- 
mena in  Indian  literature,  or  notices  occurring  in  Indian 
authors,— are  adduced  in  Section  ix.  (pp.  144—160)  in 
support  of  the  position  that  Sanskrit  was  once  a verna- 
cular language,  and  that  the  Vedic  hymns  were  com- 
posed in  the  same  dialect  which  their  authors  habitually 
spoke.  I then  go  on  to  argue  further  (Section  x.,  pp. 
161—214)  that  as  Sanskrit  was  once  a spoken  tongue, 
it  must  in  its  earlier  stages  have  been  exposed  to  all  the 
mutations  to  which  all  spoken  languages  are  subject. 
That  such  has  actually  been  the  case,  is  clear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  that  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  with  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  later  litera- 
ture, and  which  (as  it  became  exempt  from  further 
modifications  by  ceasing  to  be  popularly  spoken)  it  has 
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continued  ever  after  to  retain.  As,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  here  drawn  between  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  literature  may  be  disputed  by  the  Hindu 
student,  I have  considered  it  necessary  to  adduce  proof 
of  the  assertion  that  the  Vedic  hymns  are  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indian  writings ; and  with  this  view  to  ascend 
by  gradual  steps  from  the  most  recent  commentaries  on 
the  Yeda,  through  the  Hirukta,  the  Brahmanas,  etc.,  to 
the  hymn-collections,  pointing  out  that  each  of  these 
classes  of  works  presupposes  one  of  the  others  to  have 
preceded  it  in  regular  order,  and  that  such  methods  were 
employed  by  the  commentators  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  hymns  as  to  prove  that  much  of  their  language  was 
already  obsolete  or  obscure,  and  that  consequently  their 
priority  in  time  to  the  very  oldest  of  their  expositors 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  To  complete  the 
survey  of  the  subject,  I further  show  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  several  Vedas  (the  Eik, 
Yajush,  and  Atharvan)  themselves,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  portions  of  each,  as  is  distinctly  evidenced  by 
their  contents  (see  also  pp.  446,  ff.).  The  superior  an- 
tiquity of  the  Vedas  to  the  other  Indian  writings  is  next 
proved  by  a statement  of  the  differences  discoverable 
between  the  religious  systems  of  these  two  classes  of 
works,  the  nature-worship  of  the  Vedas  supplying  the 
original  germ  out  of  which  the  Puranic  mythology  was 
slowly  developed  with  innumerable  modifications.  The 
greater  age  of  the  Vedas  is  then  shown  by  comparing  a 
number  of  their  grammatical  forms  with  those  of  the 
later  Sanskrit.  Pinally,  I revert  to  the  conclusion  before 
indicated,  that  the  language  in  which  the  Vedic  hymns 
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were  composed  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  ver- 
nacnlar  speech  which  was  employed  by  the  rishis  and 
their  contemporaries,  as  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  in 
that  early  age,  when  the  refinements  of  grammar  were 
unknown,  there  could  have  existed  any  learned  language 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the  people. 

Having  thus  shown  cause  for  believing  that  Sanskrit, 
the  original  speech  of  the  early  Hindus  (or  Indo-Arians), 
was  at  one  time  a spoken  language,  and  consequently 
liable,  like  all  other  spoken  languages,  to  continual 
mutations  in  its  earliest  ages,  and  having  by  this  means 
paved  the  way  for  proving  that  it  is  descended  from  one 
common  mother  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the  other 
Indo-European  races,  to  which  it  exhibits  the  most 
striking  family  resemblance  ; — I proceed,  in  the  Second 
Chapter  (pp.  215—357),  to  produce  the  evidence  which 
comparative  philology  furnishes  of  this  resemblance,  and 
to  argue  from  the  affinity  of  languages  a community  of 
origin  between  the  different  nations  by  which  they  were 
spoken.  I then  go  on  to  bring  forward  the  further 
grounds,  supplied  by  comparative  mythology  and  by 
other  considerations,  for  supposing  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hindus  ‘ belonged  to  the  same  great  family  as  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  etc.,  which  had  its  original 
seats  in  Central  Asia,  and  that,  on  the  dispersion,  in 
various  directions,  of  the  different  branches  of  that 
ancient  family,  the  Indo-Arians  immigrated  into  Hindus- 
tan from  the  north-west.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  details  of  this  process  of  proof : In  Section  i.  (pp. 
217—228),  a few  simple  remarks  on  comparative  philo- 

* [See  note  3,  p.  ix.] 
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logy  are  premised,  in  which  it  is  shown  how,  hy  a com- 
parison of  their  roots  and  structure,  languages  can  he 
distributed  into  different  families,  of  which  the  several 
members  have  a more  or  less  close  affinity  to  each  other, 
while  they  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  members 
of  any  other  family.  This  is  illustrated  by  a compara- 
tive table,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  while  Sanskrit  has 
in  many  of  its  words  a strong  similarity  to  Persian,  it 
has  scarcely  any  to  Arabic ; and  hy  some  other  par- 
ticulars. Section  ii.  (pp.  228—267)  supplies  detailed 
evidence  of  the  affinities  of  Sanskrit  with  the  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  consisting,  first,  of  comparative  lists 
of  words  belonging  to  those  languages  which  correspond 
with  each  other  both  in  sound  and  sense ; and  secondly, 
of  illustrations  of  the  resemblances  between  those  lan- 
guages in  their  modes  of  inflection,  as  well  as  in  the 
formation  of  words.  As,  however,  the  mutual  differ- 
ences which  these  languages  also  exhibit,  might  be 
urged  as  disproving  the  inference  of  their  derivation 
from  a common  source,  it  is  shown  how,  in  the  course 
of  time,  different  branches  of  the  same  original  tongue 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diverge  more  and  more 
from  the  primitive  type,  both  by  modifying  their  old 
elements,  and  by  assimilating  new : and  it  is  further 
pointed  out  that  it  is  precisely  those  parts  of  a language 
which  are  the  most  primitive  and  essential  in  which  the 
different  Indo-European  tongues  coincide,  while  those 
in  which  they  differ  are  such  as  would  grow  up  after 
the  nations  which  spoke  them  had  been  separated,  and 
had  become  exposed  to  the  action  of  diverse  influences, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But  as,  admitting  the 
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resemblances  between  these  languages,  a Hindu  might  feel 
disposed  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Sanskrit  is  the  source 
of  all  the  other  kindred  tongues,  instead  of  being  derived 
together  with  them  from  an  older  language,  the  common 
parent  of  them  all,— to  obviate  this  erroneous  inference, 
it  is  next  shown  that  the  whole  grammatical  character 
of  Greek  and  Latin  is  that  of  independent  languages; 
that  in  this  respect  they  differ  entirely  from  the  Indian 
Prakrits  (which  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  decom- 
position of  Sanskrit),  and  that  they  even  contain  various 
forms  which  are  older  than  those  of  the  Sanskrit ; while 
the  greater  part  of  their  vocabulary  is  different.  The 
same  considerations  apply,  though  not  so  strongly,  to 
Zend.  In  Section  hi.  (pp.  267—278)  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  affinity  in  language  implies  affinity  in  race;® 
and  that,  therefore,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  must  at 
one  time  have  lived  in  the  same  country,  as  a part  of 
one  and  the  same  community,  with  the  forefathers  of 
the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans.  In  such  a case  as 
is  here  supposed,  those  branches  of  the  original  nation 
which  separated  earliest  from  the  others,  would  in  after- 
times exhibit  the  fewest  points  of  resemblance  in  lan- 
guage and  institutions  to  the  rest,  while  those  which 
remained  longest  together  would  show  in  all  respects 
the  closest  mutual  affinities.  In  Section  iv.  (pp.  279— 
286)  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  objection®  arising 
from  physiological  considerations,  i.e.  from  colour  or 

® [In  this  second  edition,  this  proposition  is  modified.  I only  affirm 
now  that  affinity  in  language  affords  some  presumj)tion  of  affinity  in  race.] 

® [This  assertion  is  in  the.  2nd  edition  changed  into  an  inquiry  whether 
there  is  any  objection.] 
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bodily  structure,  to  classing  the  Hindus  among  the 
Indo-European  races.  Section  v.  (pp.  287 — 300)  ex- 
hibits the  grounds  which  exist  for  supposing  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians  (or  Persians)  con- 
tinued to  form  one  community  after  the  other  kindred 
tribes  had  separated  from  them,  and  departed  to  distant 
regions.  These  grounds  are,  first,  the  closer  affinity 
> which  subsists  between  Zend,  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  Sanskrit  (of  which  some  illustra- 
tions are  furnished) ; secondly,  the  fact  that  both  nations 
in  former  times  applied  to  themselves  the  appellation 
of  Arya;  and,  thirdly,  the  nearer  and  more  numerous 
coincidences  which  are  discoverable  between  the  early 
mythologies  of  the  two  peoples,  of  which  some  details 
are  adduced.  Prom  this  more  intimate  affinity  between 
the  Indians  and  Persians,  independent  as  both  are  of 
each  other  in  their  origin  and  development  (see  also 
pp.  312—317),  a strong  confirmation  is  derived  to  the 
general  conclusion  (deduced  mainly  from  language)  of 
the  common  origin  of  all  the  nations  called  Indo- 
European.  In  Section  vi.  (pp.  301—306)  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Curzon,  that  India  was  the  original  country  of 
the  Indo-European  races,  from  which  they  issued  to 
conquer,  occupy,  and  civilize  the  countries  lying  to  the 
north-west,  is  stated,  together  with  some  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  it.  . The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  who  leaves  it  undecided  whether  the 
Hindus  were  autochthonous  or  immigrant,  are  also 
quoted.  In  Section  vii.  (pp.  306—322)  I cite  the 
opinions  of  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Muller,  Weber, 
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Spiegel,  Eenan,  and  Pictet,  wlio  concur  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-European  race  must 
be  sought,  not  in  India,  but,  as  Schlegel,  Lassen,  and 
Pictet  argue,  in  some  central  tract,  from  which  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  this  great  family  could  most  easily 
have  diffused  themselves  towards  the  widely-separated 
countries  which  they  eventually  occupied;  a condition 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  supposing  a remote  and 
southerly  region,  such  as  Hindustan,  to  be  the  point 
of  departure.  Some  of  these  writers  draw  the  same 
inference  from  the  relation  in  which  the  Indo-Arians 
stood  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  whom  they  encountered 
in  India.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Curzon,  who  represents 
the  language  and  religion  of  India  as  the  sources  from 
which  those  of  all  the  other  kindred  races  issued.  Pro- 
fessor Spiegel  maintains  that  the  Iranian  language  and 
mythology,  though  owning  a common  origin  with,  are  in 
their  development  perfectly  independent  of  those  of,  the 
Indians.  In  the  same  section  it  is  further  urged  that 
as  neither  the  languages  nor  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  are  derived  from  those  of  the  Indo- 
Arians,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  former 
nations  emigrated  from  India  at  any  period  whatever. 
Section  viii.  (pp.  322—329)  contains  the  few  passages 
I have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  Indian  authors  which 
may  be  supposed  to  embody  any  reference  (in  no  case, 
it  must  be  confessed,  other  than  a very  obscure  one)  to 
the  trans-Himalayan  origin  of  their  ancestors.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  interesting  paragraph  of  the 
Satapatha-brahmana,  which  contains  the  legend  of  the 
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Deluge  in  the  oldest  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  any 
Sanskrit  work/  and  some  texts  relating  to  the  northerly 
region  of  Dttara  Kuru^  the  Ottorocorras  of  Ptolemy. 
In  Section  ix:.  (pp.  329—334)  I have  quoted,  according 
to  the  versions  of  Spiegel  and  Hang,  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Vendidad,  which  contains  the  oldest  tradition  of 
the  Persians  relative  to  Airyana-vaejo,  the  supposed 
primeval  abode  of  their  forefathers.  Section  x.  (pp.  335- 
341)  discusses  the  route  by  which  the  Aryas  immi- 
grated into  India.®  Schlegel  and  Lassen  are  of  opinion 
that  they  must  have  penetrated  into  India  from  the  west 
by  the  route  of  Kabul  and  across  the  Indus.  Eoth  and 
Weber  also  regard  the  Panjab  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Indo-Arians  in  Hindustan.  In  Section  xi.  (pp,  341 — 
357)  I have  endeavoured  to  show  by  quotations  from 
the  Yedas,  that  at  the  period  when  the  hymns  were 
composed,  the  Indians,  though  not  unacquainted  with 
the  central  provinces  of  northern  India,  were  most 
familiar  with  the  countries  bordering  on,  or  beyond,  the 
Indus,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Hindustan  gene- 
rally. Prom  this  fact,  and  from  the  testimony  of  later 
writers  to  their  intercourse  with  tribes,  apparently  Arian 
in  descent  and  language,  residing  in  the  Panjab  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  I derive  a confirmation  of 
the  view  that  the  Hindus  entered  India  from  the  north- 
west. 

In  the  Third  Chapter  (pp.  358—444)  I have  sought 

’ [This  passage  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  note  96,  p.  323.] 

® [A  sentence  referring  to  an  opinion  of  Professor  Benfey  subsequently 
altered,  is  here  omitted,] 
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to  adduce  furtlier  arguments  in  support  of  the  same  con- 
clusion, (1)  from  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  authors 
of  the  Yedic  hymns  between  their  own  kinsmen,  the 
Aryas,  and  the  tribes  differing  from  them  in  complexion, 
customs,  and  religion,  whom  they  designate  as  Dasyus ; 

(2)  from  the  accounts  occurring  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
post-Yedic  writings,  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Aryas 
from  the  north-west  of  India  to  the  east  and  south ; and 

(3)  from  the  well-established  fact  that  the  south -Indian 
languages  are  fundamentally  different  from  the  Sanskrit, 
and  imply  a non-Arian  origin  in  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  originally  spoken.  Section  i.  (pp.  359—369) 
contains  a selection  of  passages  from  the  Eigveda,  in 
which  the  Aryas  and  the  Dasyus  are  distinguished  from 
one  another,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  enmity  exist- 
ing between  the  two.  In  most  (or  at  least  some)  of 
these  passages,  it  appears,  human  enemies  and  not 
demons  must  be  intended  under  the  appellation  of 
Dasyus,  as  I infer  both  from  the  tenor  of  the  texts 
themselves,  and  because  in  later  writings,  the  Aitareya- 
brahmana,  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  etc.,  this  word  is 
always  applied  to  barbarous  tribes.  Section  ii.  (pp. 
369 — 396)  supplies  a further  collection  of  Yedic  texts 
bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Aryas  and  Dasyus, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  as  degraded,  dark- 
complexioned,  irreligious,  neglecters  of  sacrifice,  etc. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  texts  in  which  these  Dasyus 
are  regarded  as  demons,  and  this  creates  a difiiculty. 
Au  attempt  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  section  to  ex- 
plain, (1)  from  the  original  position  of  the  Aryas,  as  an 
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invading  tribe  in  a country  covered  by  forests,  and  from 
the  savage  character  of  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  (2) 
from  the  lengthened  period  dming  which  the  hymns 
continued  to  be  composed, — how  the  same  appellations 
and  epithets  might  come  to  be  applied  to  different 
classes  of  beings,  human,  ethereal,  and  demoniacal,  in- 
discriminately. In  Section  hi.  (pp.  397—406)  I quote 
the  well-known  passage  from  Mann’s  Institutes,  which 
adverts  to  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarasvati  (which  is  in  consequence  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  most 
distinguished  Indian  sages,  and  the  locality  where  the 
Hindu  institutions  were  chiefly  developed),  and  defines 
the  limits  of  the  several  provinces  of  Brahmanical  India, 
as  then  recognized.  I next  adduce  a highly  interesting 
legend  from  the  Satapatha-brahmana,  which  narrates 
how  the  sacred  fire  (typifying,  of  course,  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  Brahmans)  travelled  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sarasvati  eastward,  across  the  river  Sadanira  into 
Yideha,  or  north-Behar.  Section  iv.  (pp.  405—421) 
presents  a selection  of  passages  from  the  great  epic 
poem,  the  Eamayana,  descriptive  of  the  Eakshasas  or 
gigantic  demons  by  whom  the  Brahman  settlers  in 
southern  India  were  oppressed  and  their  rites  ob- 
structed, and  whose  monarch  Eavana  was  vanquished 
and  slain  by  the  Indian  hero  Eama,  with  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  monkeys.  In  these  poetic  and  hyperbolical 
descriptions,  it  is  supposed  (by  some  that)  we  can  dis- 
cern the  indistinct  outlines  of  a great  movement  of  the 
.^yas  from  the  Doab  southward  across  the  Yindhya 
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range,  and  their  conflicts  -with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Dekhan,  the  enemies  of  the  Brahmans  and  their 
institutions.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Eakshasas  in 
the  Eamayana  correspond  in  many  respects,  it  is  ob- 
served, with  those  employed  in  the  Eigveda  to  charac- 
terize the  Dasyus,  Eakshasas,  and  Yatudhanas.  Section 
V.  (pp.  422—423)  contains  some  Hindu  traditions  re- 
garding the  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  which, 
however,  are  not  considered  to  throw  any  light  on  their 
real  origin.  Section  vi.  (pp.  423—438)  supplies  a 
variety  of  details,  derived  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell’s 
Telugu  Grammar  (including  the  important  note  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ellis),  and  Dr.  Caldwell’s  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  languages,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalim,  and  Canarese 
tongues  (which  are  spoken  by  thirty-one  millions  of 
people),  though,  at  different  periods  since  the  occupation 
of  southern  India  by  the  Brahmans,  they  have  received 
a large  infusion  of  Sanskrit  words,  are,  nevertheless, 
originally  and  fundamentally  quite  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  that  language,  and  that  Tamil  com- 
position in  particular  is  regarded  by  the  native  authors 
as  pure  and  classical  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from 
Sanskrit  words.  In  the  vii“^,  and  concluding  Section 
(pp.  438—444),  the  results  of  the  preceding  sections 
are  summed  up.  From  the  fact  (established  both  by 
philological  considerations,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the 
south-Indian  grammarians)  that  the  Dravidian  languages 
are  essentially  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  it  is  argued  that 
the  people  by  whom  the  former  class  of  languages  were 
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spoken  originally  {i.e.  before  the  Brahmanical  invasion 
of  the  Dekhan)  must  have  belonged  to  a race  which  had 
no  afiinity  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aryas;  and  could 
not,  therefore,  as  Manu  asserts,  have  been  degi-aded 
Kshatriyas.  I then  endeavour  to  show  how  the  results 
obtained  in  this  Chapter,  viz.,  (1)  that  the  Aryas,  when 
living  in  the  Panjab,  came  into  conflict  with  an  alien 
race  called  Dasyus ; (2)  that  the  Aiyas  can  be  shown 
from  their  own  books  to  have  at  flrst  occupied  only  the 
north-west  of  India  and  then  to  have  advanced  gradually 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  last  of  all  to  have  crossed 
the  Yindhya  range  into  the  Dekhan  ; and  (3)  that  the 
original  languages  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  are 
distinct  from  Sanskrit, — how,  I say,  these  results  har- 
monize with,  or  corroborate,  the  theory  that  the  Hindus, 
or  Indo-Arians,  are  not  autochthonous,  but  immigrated 
into  Hindustan  from  the  north-west.® 

The  Appendix’”  (pp.  445—488),  and  the  “Additions 
and  Corrections”  contain  some  further  illustrations  of 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  a 
few  cases  supply  some  modifications  of  the  text  which 
closer  research  has  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  notes  towards  the  close  of  the  Volume,  and  in 
the  Appendices,  the  Sanskrit  passages  have  been  printed 
in  the  Italic  character.^  The  system  I have  followed 
is  nearly  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween some  similar  letters  have  not  always  been  very 

® [See  note  3,  p.  ix.] 

[Portions  of  the  Appendix  and  additions  have  now  been  incorporated 
in  the  earher  part  of  the  volume.] 

" [In  the  first  edition  the  Sanskrit  was  printed  in  the  Nagari  character 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.] 
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carefully  indicated;  but  the  Sanskrit  scholar  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  words  which  are  in- 
tended. 

Nearly  all  the  Sanskrit  texts  in  this  Volume  have 
been  taken  from  printed  editions.  The  quotations  from 
those  parts  of  the  Eigveda  which  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  Professor  Muller’s  edition,  have  been  copied  from 
the  MS.  copy  in  my  possession,  alluded  to  in  the  Preface 
to  the  First  Volume.  The  quotations  from  Durgacharya, 
in  pp.  166  f.  and  173,  have  been  derived  from  a MS. 
belonging  to  the  East  India  House.  That  in  p.  204 
was,  I believe,  extracted  from  a MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta.  The  two  passages  from 
Bhaskara  Acharya,  pp.  161  and  178,  were  obtained  from 
Pandit  Bapu  Leva  of  the  Benares  College. 

I owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Goldstiicker 
that  I am  able  to  adduce  the  extracts  from  the  Nyaya 
mala  vistara,  in  pp.  53  and  179. 

The  work  of  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  entitled  : 
“Etude  sur  la  Geographie  et  les  Populations  Primitives 
du  Nordouest  de  I’Inde  d’apres  les  Hymnes  Vediques” 
(which  discusses  many  of  the  subjects  handled  in  the 
present  volume),  has  only  now  come  into  my  hands,  as 
the  last  sheet,  containing  part  of  the  Appendix  and  the 
“Additions  and  Corrections,”  is  passing  through  the 
press. 

The  results  at  which  this  author  has  arrived  in  his 
valuable  and  ingenious  dissertation,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Aryas,  their  immigration  into  India,  and 
the  direction  of  their  movements  within  that  country, 
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correspond  precisely  with  those  which  I myself  had 
reached.  His  views  on  some  points  of  detail  on  which 
I had  adopted  a different  opinion,  tell  even  more  strongly 
than  my  own  in  favoiu*  of  the  general  conclusions  in 
which  we  both  coincide.^^ 


I aUude  to  his  conclusion  that  the  Sarayu  referred  to  in  the  Veda  was 
a river  in  the  Panjab  (in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  Burnouf’s  Bhag. 
Pur.  foho  ed.  p.  ii.  455)  ; and  that  the  country  of  the  Kikatas  must,  most 
probably,  have  been  in  Kos'ala  or  Audh,  and  not  in  Magadha,  or  South 
Behar. 

I am  happy  to  learn  from  M.  de  Saint-Martin’s  work  that  he  intends 
to  prosecute  further  his  researches  into  the  ethnography  of  India. 


[Edinburgh,  I860.] 
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In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  I am  reminded 
how  much  this  volume  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the 
different  authors  whose  works  are  quoted  in  it,  viz., 
Burnouf,  Lassen,  Cowell,  Campbell,  Ellis,  Caldwell, 
Clough,  Tumour,  Fausboll,  Eajendralal  Mitra,  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Weber,  Muller,  Goldstiicker,  Both,  Benfey, 
Bopp,  Kuhn,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Pictet,  Spiegel,  Haug, 
Whitney,  Windischmann,  Langlois,  Eenan,  Curzon,  and 
Elphinstone. 

To  these  names  I have  now  to  add  those  of  Messrs. 
Beames,  Childers,  D’Alwis,  Aufrecht,  Curtius,  Vullers, 
Schleicher,  Pick,  Crawfurd,  Huxley,  and  G.  Eawlinson, 
from  whose  writings  or  communications  I have  derived 
valuable  assistance  in  augmenting  my  materials,  or  re- 
vising different  portions  of  the  work.  My  obligations 
to  these  scholars  are  acknowledged  in  the  text. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
edition  are  principally  the  following  : the  Comparative 
Tables  of  Words  in  pp.  15,  ff.  ; 76,  ff. ; 221,  ff. ; 230,  ff. ; 
and  287,  ff. ; as  well  as  the  statements  of  Gatha  and 
Vedic  forms  in  pp.  117,  ff.,  and  205,  ff. ; have  been 
greatly  enlarged. 
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My  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  affinity  in 
language  as  a proof  of  affinity  in  race,  and  the  effects  of 
climate  upon  colour,  have  been  so  far  modified  that  I no 
longer  venture  to  pronounce  positively  that  the  Brah- 
manical  Indians  are  of  pure  Indo-European  descent  ; 
but  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the  blood  of 
their  Arian  ancestors  may  not  on  their  immigration 
into  India  have  been  commingled  with  that  of  darker 
tribes  previously  in  occupation  of  the  country. 

In  the  Appendix,  Note  B,  pp.  446,  ff.,  reference  is 
made  to  a recent  paper  by  Prof.  Kern,  in  which  he 
alleges  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  heretofore  adduced 
of  the  posteriority  of  the  Atharvaveda  to  the  Eigveda; 
and  more  detailed  grounds  in  support  of  that  opinion  are 
adduced.  Some  remarks  are  also  made  in  pp.  454,  ff. 
on  the  views  recently  expressed  by  the  same  writer,  and 
by  Prof.  Haug,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  caste- system. 

The  Appendix  and  the  Additional  Notes  contain  fur- 
ther illustrations,  or  corrections,  of  various  statements  in 
the  text. 

The  volume  has,  further,  been  revised  throughout; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  which  have 
been  just  specified,  it  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
before. 

J.  M. 

Edinburgh,  1871. 
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ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  17,  line  15,  for  dalidclae"  read  daliddadde." 

„ 76,  line  12,  for  “ Saptasalaka"  read  SaptasataJca.” 

,,  94,  line  17,  for  “5a Wrfo”  read  '■'•haladdo.” 

„ 192,  4 lines  from  the  bottom,  for  “ Panigins’’  read  “ Paingins.” 

„ 259,  last  line, /or  “ Mahabbasbya  ” read  “ Mahabbasbya.” 

„ 332,  note  109,  line  2,  for  “IIjTeania”  7-ead  “ Hyrcania.’’ 

„ 360,  note  3,  line  5,  for  “viii.  226,”  read  “ viii.  22,  6.” 

„ 361,  7 lines  from  foot,  for  “ Vrihad  ” read  “ Brihad.” 

„ 368,  line  29,  for  “xviii.  8,  22,”  read  “xviii.  2,  28.” 

„ 370,  note  30,  line  3,  for  “ Valakhilya  ” 9-ead  “ Valakbilya.” 

„ 385,  line  17,  and  note  63,  line  1,  for  “ Arjuni”  read  “ Arjuna.” 

„ ,,  note  3,  line  5,  for  “i.  103,  3,”  read  “i.  104,  3.” 

Note. — Page  89,  note,  line  3,  Prof.  Weber  suggests  that  '■^kadrano"  in  the 
works  quoted  is  no  doubt  a misprint  for  “ kdino.” 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PEESENT  VOLUME. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  I have  sought  to  collect,  translate, 
and  illustrate  (1)  the  mythical  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
of  the  origin  of  castes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  their  appendages,  in  the  Eamayana,  the  Mahabha- 
rata  and  the  Puranas;  (2)  the  texts  of  the  Veda,  and  Brahmanas, 
which  speak  of  Manu  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan  Indians ; (3)  the 
passages  of  the  Eig  and  Atharva  Vedas  which  throw  light  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  classes  of  Indian  society  at  the  time  when 
those  works  were  composed  ; (4)  the  portions  of  the  Brahmanas,  or  of 
later  books  which  relate  the  struggles  for  pre-eminence  which  appear 
to  have  occurred  between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshattriyas  in  the  early 
ages  of  Indian  history ; (5)  the  opinions  of  Manu  and  the  authors  of 
the  Mahabharata  and  Puranas  regarding  the  origin  of  the  alien  tribes 
dwelling  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  boundaries  of  Hindustan ; and 
(6)  the  Puranic  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  exterior  to 
Bharatavarsha  or  India : and  as  a result  of  the  whole  inquiry  I found 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  contain  no  uniform  or  consistent 
account  of  the  origin  of  castes ; and  that  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
crepancy the  theory  commonly  received  by  that  people  of  the  original 
distinctness  of  the  four  classes,  in  virtue  of  their  derivation  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Creator’s  body,  is  not  established  as  the  doctrine 
of  Hinduism,  even  by  a literal  interpretation  of  its  more  popular 
writings. 

It  will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  show  by  a series  of  proofs  of  a 
different  description,  derived  from  comparative  philology,  and  from  an 
examination  of  the  earliest  Hindu  writings,  the  Vedas,  that  the  people 
of  India  who  belong  to  the  principal  pure  and  mixed  classes  were  not 
originally  divided  into  castes,  or  indigenous  in  India,  but  may,  with 
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the  greatest  probability,  be  regarded  as  forming  a branch  (not,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  free  from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  elements,)  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family,  of  which  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans, 
and  Germanic  tribes  were,  or  are,  also  members ; and  that  while  other 
branches  of  this  great  family  (which  seems  to  have  had  its  primeval 
abode  in  some  distant  country  to  the  north-west  of  India)  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  stock  and  migrated  to  the  westward,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hindus  travelled  towards  Hindustan,  where  they 
perhaps  intermarried  with  some  of  the  tribes  which  were  previously 
in  occupation  of  the  country,  and  where  their  original  religious  ideas 
were  gradually  modified,  and  the  system  of  castes  and  other  institu- 
tions and  tenets  of  Brahmanism  were  slowly  developed. 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  I hope  to  establish  these  conclu- 
sions is  the  following.  First,  I propose  to  show,  by  an  examination  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  India,  that  the  Sanskrit  is  not  (as  the 
Hindus  appear  to  conceive)  an  immutable  form  of  speech  of  divine 
origin,  but  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  when  their  ancestors 
first  came  into  India.  This  will  be  made  apparent  by  a comparison 
of  the  archaic  diction  of  the  Vedic  hymns  with  the  more  modern 
language  of  the  Itihasas  and  Puranas  ; and  that  this  difference  is  the 
result  of  gradual  development  wiU  be  proved  by  a reference  to  the 
natural  laws  of  speech,  and  to  the  analogous  process  which  the  tongues 
of  other  nations  have  undergone ; by  arguments  drawn  from  the  com- 
position of  such  books  as  the  Highantu,  and  Nirukta,  explanatory  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  hymns,  and  from  the  existence  of 
such  liturgical  commentaries  as  the  Brahmanas,  and  such  speculative 
treatises  as  the  IJpanishads,  which  presuppose  as  already  antiquated, 
or  at  least  antecedent,  the  hymns  which  they  quote,  and  the  sense 
of  which  they  explain  and  develope.  The  difference  in  age  between 
the  various  Indian  S'astras  will  be  further  briefly  adverted  to,  and 
established  by  pointing  out  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  religious 
ideas,  forms  of  worship,^  and  state  of  manners  which  they  severally 
represent ; the  Yedic  hymns  being  shown  by  all  these  various  lines  of 
proof  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  the  Indian  books,  and  the  others  to  follow 
from  them  by  a natural  course  of  growth  and  expansion.  While  the 

1 The  detailed  treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  is  deferred  to  a later 
Tolume  of  this  work,  the  fourth. 
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mutability  and  the  actual  mutations  of  the  Sanskrit  language  are 
demonstrated  by  this  historical  outline  of  Sanskrit  literature,  I shall 
show  in  some  introductory  sections,  how,  thi’ough  the  action  of  the 
same  phonetic  changes  as  are  found  to  have  transfonned  most  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  Europe  into  their  several  modem  representatives, 
the  older  Sanskrit  became  gradually  modified^  into  the  Pall  and 
Prakrits,  of  byegone  centuries,  till,  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments,— not  traceable  in  its  classical  literature,  but  forming,  either 
an  original  part  of  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Aryan  Indians,  or  a 
portion  of  it  borrowed  from  alien  sources, — it  was  ultimately  broken 
down  into  the  modem  vernacular  dialects  of  IVorthern  India. 

Having  thus  shown  the  mutations  which  the  Sanskrit  has  under- 
gone since  its  introduction  into  India,  I propose,  secondly,  to  prove, 
by  a comparison  of  that  venerable  language  with  the  Zend,  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  western  tongues,  that  these  forms  of  speech 
are  aU  closely  related  to  each  other,  both  in  respect  of  roots  and  forms 
of  inflection ; and  this  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  them  to  be  sister- 
dialects,  derived,  by  gradual  modification,  from  some  more  ancient,  and 
now  extinct,  parent-language.  From  these  facts,  and  others  derived 
from  Zend  and  Greek  mythology  and  literature,  I shall  proceed  to 
argue  the  probability  of  a common  origin  of  the  different  nations, — 
generally  called  the  Aryan,  Indo-Germanic,  or  Indo-European  nations, 
— ^hy  which  the  above-mentioned  languages  have  been  spoken ; as  well 
as  to  evince  the  strong  probability  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindus 
immigrated  from  the  north  or  north-west  into  India. 

I shall  then  endeavour  to  fortify  the  latter  of  these  conclusions  by 
referring  to  the  indications  which  are  discoverable  of  a collision  be- 
tween the  Indo- Aryans,  after  their  arrival  in  India,  and  certain  barbar- 
ous tribes,  speaking  a different  language,  and  belonging  to  a different 
race,  who  occupied  that  country  before  their  immigration,  and  by 
sketching  a history  of  their  advance  to  the  south  and  east.  These 
subjects  will  be  illustrated  from  the  data  to  be  found  in  the  Yedic 
hymns,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Indian  antiquity,,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  S'astras  of  later  date. 

^ The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  this  statement  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pali,  etc.,  will  be  considered  further  on. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA;  THEIR  HISTORY  AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect.  I. — The  North-Indian  Dialects,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

A suETEY  of  the  languages  of  I^orthern  India  reTeals  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  We  find,  first,  a polished  and  complicated  language, 
the  Sanskrit,  popularly  regarded  as  saered,  and  in  reality  of  very  high 
antiquity ; which  is  now,  however,  understood  only  by  a few  learned 
men,  and  spoken  in  their  schools  as  the  vehicle  of  discussions  on 
gi’ammar,  theology,  and  philosophy,  while  it  is  totally  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  We  find,  secondly,  a variety  of  provincial 
dialects  which  are  employed  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
viz.,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  Guzaratl,  etc.,  all  bearing  a close  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  aU  composed,  in  a great  measure,  of 
the  same  roots. 

The  words  of  which  these  vernacular  dialects  are  formed  may  he 
divided  into  four  classes.  First,  such  as  are  pure  Sanskrit,  as  for 
example  uvara  (god),  devatd  (deity),  svarga  (heaven),  strl  (woman), 
gmrusha  (man), jawa  (person);  secondly,  words  which,  though  modified 
from  their  original  form,  are  easily  recognizable  as  Sanskrit,  such  as 
log  from  lolca  (people),  istrl  from  stri  (woman),  munh  from  muhha 
(mouth),  hhdi  from  bhrdtri  (brother),  hhatljd  from  hhrdtrija  (brother’s 
son),  hahin  from  Ihdginl  (sister),  hiydh  from  vivdha  (marriage),  hhuin 
from  bhumi  (earth),  and  innumerable  others  in  Hindi ; thirdly,  words 
wliieh  have  no  resemblance  to  any  vocables  discoverable  in  Sanskrit 
books,  and  which  we  must  therefore  either  suppose  to  have  an  origin 
independent  of  that  language,  or  to  have  formed  part  of  the  colloquial, 
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though  not  of  the  written,  Aryan  speech,^  such  as  in  Hindi,  buj? 
(father),  beta  (son),  per  (a  tree),  chaulcl  (a  chair),  chuh  (a  blunder), 
lihirlci  (a  window),  jhugra  (a  dispute),  balcheru  (the  same),  did  (flour), 
ehatdi  (a  mat),  and  a multitude  of  other  instances.  Fourthly,  words 
derived  from  Arabic,  Persian,  or  some  other  foreign  language,  as  ddmi 
(a  mau),  ‘aurat  (a  woman),  hdhim  (a  ruler),  hakim  (a  physician), 
durust  (right),  roz  (day),  dariyd  (a  river),  roshanl  (light),  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  history  of  these  vernacular  dialects. 
It  is  clear,  for  various  reasons,  that  they  cannot  have  existed  for  ever 
in  their  present  form.  When  therefore,  and  how  have  they  been 
created  ? What  do  history  and  the  books  of  Indian  grammarians  tell 
us  on  the  subject  ? 

If  we  begin  with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  words  which  the  North- 
Indian  dialects,  such  as  Bengali  and  Hindi,  contain,  we  shall  And  it 
to  he  universally  admitted  that  words  of  this  kind  have  only  been 
introduced  into  those  languages  since  the  time  when  the  Musulmans 
began  to  invade  India.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  made  his  first  inroad  into  Hindustan  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  time,  and  in  fact  till  long  after- 
wards, when  the  Mahomedans  had  penetrated  from  the  north-west 
far  into  India,  and  taken  possession  of  that  country,  there  could 
have  been  scarcely  any  intermixture  of  Arabic  or  Persian  words  in 
the  Indian  dialects.* 

1 This  latter  alternative  supposition  was  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Aufrecht.  The 
same  remark  had  been  previously  made  by  Mr.  J.  Beames,  as  will  appear  from  a 
quotation  which  I shall  make  further  on  from  his  “Notes  on  the  Bhojpuri  dialect  of 
Hind!,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1868,  p.  499. 

^ "We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  astronomer,  Varaha  Mihira, 
that  a few  astronomical  and  astrological  terms  of  Greek  or  Arabic  origin  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  introduced  into  Sanskrit  books.  I 
allude  to  such  words  as  hard,  drikdrM,  liptd,  anaphd,  sunaphd,  apoklima,  rihplia, 
which  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  mukarina,  mukdvila,  tasdl,  taslT,  etc  , which  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic.  (Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Essays,  II.,  525  ff.,  and  "Weber’s 
Indische  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  227,  and  Indische  Studien,  II.,  pp.  254  and  263.) 
The  following  verse  of  Varaha  Mihira  proves  clearly  how  much  the  Indian  astro- 
nomers were  indebted  to  the  Greeks : — 

mlechhSh  hi  yavands  teshu  samyak  sdstram  idam  sthitam  | 
rishi-vat  te  ’pi  pujyante  kim  punar  daivavid  dvijah  \ 

“For  the  T avanas  are  Mlechhas ; yet  among  them  this  science  is  thoroughly  cultivated ; 
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In  the  preface  to  the  popular  Urdu  book,  the  Bagh  o Bahar,  we 
have  the  following  account  by  the  author,  Mir  Amman,  of  Dehli 
(who  states  that  his  forefathers  had  served  aU  the  kings  of  Hin- 
dustan, from  Humayun  downwards),  of  the  origin  of  the  Urdu 
language,  which  I copy  in  the  Homan  character: — 

Saqlqat  Urdu  hi  zahan  hi  huzurgon  he  munh  se  yun  sum  hai  hih 
Dilll  shahr  Hinduon  he  nazdlh  chaujugi  hai.  Unhen  he  raja  parjd 
qadim  se  rahte  the^  aur  apni  bhuhhd  hoUe  the.  Hazdr  haras  se  Musul- 
mdnon  hd  'amal  hud.  Sultdn  Mahmud  Ghaznavl  dyd.  Phir  Ghori 
aur  Lodi  bddshdh  hue.  Is  dmad  o raft  he  bd'is  huchh  zabdnon  ne 
Hindu  Musulmdn  hi  dmezish  pdl.  Ahhir  Amir  Taimur  ne.  . . . 
Hindustdn  ho  liyd.  Unhe  dne  aur  rahne  se  lashkar  hd  bdzdr  shahr 
men  ddkhil  hud.  Is  wdste  shahr  kd  bdzdr  Urdu  kahldyd.  . . . Jab 
Ahbar  bddshdh  takht  par  baithe,  tab  chdron  ta/raf  he  mulhon  se  sab 
qaum  qadrddnl  aur  faizrasdnl  us  hhdnddn  Idsdnl  hi  sunhar  huzur  men 
dhar  jama  a hue.  Lehin  har  eh  hi  gbydl  aur  bolljudljudl  thl.  Ihatthe 
hone  se  dpas  men  len  den  saudd  sulf  suwdl  jawdb  harte  eh  zabdn  Urdu 
hi  muqarrar  hul.  . . , Niddn  zabdn  Urdu  hi  manjte  manjte  aisl  manjl 
hih  hisu  shahr  hi  boll  us  se  tahhar  nahln  hhdtl." 

“I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  my  ancestors  the  following  account 
of  the  Urdu  language  : — The  City  of  Delhi  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus  has  existed  during  the  four  Yugas.  It  was  inhabited  of  old 
by  their  kings  with  their  subjects,  who  spoke  their  own  bhdhhd 
(dialect).  A thousand  years  ago  the  rule  of  the  Musulmans  began. 
Sultan  Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  came.  Then  the  Ghori  and  Lodi  dynasties 
held  sway.  In  consequence  of  this  intercourse,  a certain  mixture  of 
the  languages  of  the  Hindus  and  Musulmans  took  place.  At  length 
Amir  Taimur  . . . conquered  Hindustan.  In  consequence  of  his 
arrival  and  residence,  the  bazar  of  the  army  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  and  the  bazar  of  the  city  came  in  consequence  to  be  called 
Urdu.  . . . When  king  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  all  races,  learning 
the  liberality  of  that  unequalled  family  and  its  patronage  of  merit, 

and  even  they  are  revered  like  Rishis : how  much  more  a Brahman  skilled  in  astrology ! ” 
(Colebrooke’s  Essays,  II.,  410.)  This  trifling  exception,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
the  assertion  made  in  the  text,  that  it  was  only  after  the  settlement  of  the  Musulmans 
iu  India  that  Arabic  and  Persian  words  came  to  be  used  in  the  dialects  of  India. 
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gathered  round  his  court  from  all  the  surrounding  countries ; but  the 
language  of  all  these  people  was  different.  From  their  being  collected, 
however,  trafficking  together,  and  talking  with  each  other,  a camp 
(Urdu)  language  became  established.  ...  At  length,  the  Urdu 
language,  being  gradually  polished,  attained  such  a degree  of  refine- 
ment that  the  speech  of  no  city  can  vie  with  it.” 

But  it  is  only  in  the  Urdu  dialect,  which  is  used  by  the  Mahomedans 
and  by  those  Hindus  in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India  who  have 
learnt  the  Persian  language,  that  Persian  and  Arabic  words  are  ex- 
tensively employed.  The  words  derived  from  those  sources  which 
exist  in  the  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  Guzaratl,  and  other  Horth- 
Indian  dialects,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  generally  spoken  by 
the  Hindus,  are  considerably  fewer  in  number.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  words  in  those  tongues  are  (as  has  been  already  said)  either 
(1)  pure  Sanskrit,  or  (2)  corrupt  Sanskrit,  or  (3)  words  which  can 
neither  be  traced  in  Sanskrit  books  nor  yet  are  derived  from  Persian 
or  Arabic,  and  which  may  therefore  he  regarded  either  as  indigenous 
{i.e.  derived  from  non-Aryan  tribes),  or  colloquial  vocables  of  Aryan 
origin. 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  here ; as  First,  how  far  back  can 
we  trace  the  existing  vernacular  dialects,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI, 
Guzaratl,  etc.,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  spoken?  Secondly, 
what  has  been  the  process  of  their  formation?  and.  Thirdly,  from 
what  source  have  they  derived  those  words  which  are  not  discover- 
able in  Sanskrit,  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  written  records  ? 

The  question  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  vernaculars 
is  one  which  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  with  any  precision.  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  (Institutiones  Linguae  Pracriticae,  pp.  59  f.)  thinks  they 
have  existed  since,  at  least,  1000  a.d.  I translate  his  remarks  on 
the  two  classes  of  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit:  “To  close  this 
disquisition,  I therefore  remark  that  there  are  two  families  of  cor- 
rupted Sanskrit,  one  more  ancient,  and  not  completely  broken  down, 
to  which  belong  the  Pali  and  the  dramatic  dialects ; and  a second  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  diffused  in  our  own  day  over  the  provinces  of 
India,  which  differs  more  widely  from  its  parent.  The  former  set  are 
genuine  daughters  of  the  Sanskrit;  the  latter  grand-daughters,  al- 
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though  it  is  to  some  extent  doubtful  whether  these  are  the  daughters 
of  the  former,  or  of  their  sister  dialects.  As  regards  antiquity,  the 
former  family  are  proved  by  the  history  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the 
Indian  drama,  to  have  come  into  existence  px’ior  to  our  era ; and  it  may 
be  shown  by  probable  proofs  that  the  latter  arose  before  1000  a.d.  The 
discussion  of  the  latter  question  is,  however,  foreign  to  our  purpose.” 

Mr.  Beames  claims  for  the  modern  vernacular  dialects  a high  anti- 
quity, and  regards  them  as  springing  from  an  ancient  Aryan  language, 
which  included  elements  not  discoverable  in  the  classical  Sanskrit. 
His  observations  are  as  follows  : 

“I  would  here  further  observe  that  the  written  Sanskrit  has  un- 
fortunately attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  too  exclusively.  Ho 
one  who  lives  long  in  India  can  escape  having  the  conviction  forced 
on  him  that  the  written  language  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
many  forms  and  facts  observable  in  the  modern  dialects.  These  dialects 
assert  for  themselves  a high  antiquity,  and  are  derived,  one  cannot 
doubt,  from  an  ancient  Aryan  speech,  which  is  as  imperfectly  repre- 
sented in  Sanskrit  as  the  speech  of  the  Italian  peasantry  of  their  day 
was  represented  by  Cicero  or  Virgil.  The  process  of  selection  which 
led  the  polished  Roman  to  use  only  stately  and  euphonious  words — a 
process  which  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  modem  English 
writers — was  doubtless  at  work  among  the  ancient  Brahmins ; and  the 
fact  that  the  cognate  Indo-Germanic  languages  preserve  words  not 
found  in  Sanskrit,  but  which  can  be  matched  from  the  stores  of  humble 
and  obscure  Hindi  or  Bengal!  dialects,  is  another  proof  of  this  fact. 
The  line  taken  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  his  valuable  Prakrit  Grammar, 
of  treating  all  Prakrit  words  fis  necessarily  modifications  of  Sanskrit 
words,  is  one  which  he  has  borrowed  whole  from  Yararuchi  and 
Hemachandra,  and,  however  excusable  in  those  ancient  commentators, 
seems  unworthy  of  an  age  of  critical  research.” 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  my  purpose  that  I should  decide, 
even  approximately,  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  modern 
vernaculars.  It  will  be  sufiicient  if  I can  show  that  they  have  been 
derived  by  a gradual  process  of  change  from  other  provincial  dialects 
which  preceded  them ; and  which,  in  their  turn,  have  sprung  fr’om  the 
Sanskrit,  at  some  stage  of  its  development. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  Indian  vernacular 
dialects  should  have  undergone  great  modifications  in  a long  course  of 
ages.  The  mere  fact  above  adverted  to,  which  every  one  recognizes, 
of  their  having  at  a particular  assignable  date  admitted  into  their 
vocabulary  a large  influx  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  probable  that  they  may  have  formerly  experienced  other 
mutations  of  various  kinds. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  the  people  who  inhabit  the  different 
provinces  of  northern  India  make  use  of  different,  but  kindred,  provin- 
cial dialects,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Mahratti,  etc.,  which  must,  for  the  most 
part,  at  a period  more  or  less  remote,  have  sprung  from  some  common 
source,®  is  a proof  of  the  tendency  to  change  which  is  inherent  in  all 
spoken  language.  Por  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  provinces  profess, 
with  some  modifications,  the  same  creed,  receive  the  same  religious  books, 
and  are  divided  into  the  same  or  similar  castes,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  appear  to  be  descended,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  from 
one  common  stock,  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  common  ancestors 
must,  at  one  time,  have  employed  one  and  the  same  language : and 
that  that  language  has  in  process  of  time  undergone  various  provincial 
modifications,  out  of  which  the  several  modem  vernaculars  have  been 
gradually  formed. 

We  shall  also  see,  a little  further  on,  that  the  differences  between 
the  Horth-Indian  dialects  (the  old  klaharashtrl,  S'auraseni,  etc.)  which 
preceded  the  modern  vernacular  tongues,  were  few  and  unimportant ; 
whereas  the  modern  vernacular  tongues,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Mahratti,  and 
Guzaratl,  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  forms  of  inflection 
and  conjugation.  This  greater  divergence  between  the  modern  than 
we  find  to  have  existed  between  the  earlier  dialects,  evinces  clearly  the 
tendency  to  continual  alteration,  which  I have  remarked  as  a charac- 
teristic of  language  in  general, 

® Mr.  Beames  says  (Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  for  1868,  p.  498) : “It  is,  however,  clear 
that  each  dialect  of  Hindi  has  had  an  independent  existence  for  centuries,  and  I think 
an  independent  origin.”  This,  however,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  forms,  not  to 
the  words  which  the  dialects,  whether  Hindi  or  other,  have  in  common ; and  which 
in  many  cases  are  diversely  modified  from  the  Sanskrit  original.  And  although  some 
of  the  grammatical  forms  may  be  original  or  invented,  and  not  modified  from  those 
of  any  pre-existing  Aryan  language,  there  must  be  other  forms  which  are  merely 
modifications  or  developments. 
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I shall  first  of  all  state  briefly  the  facts  by  which  it  is  proved  that 
the  modem  vernaculars  are  not,  comparatively  speaking,  of  any  high 
antiquity,  but  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  provincial  dialects : and  then 
proceed  to  establish  these  facts  more  in  detail. 

First.  In  extant  Buddhist  histories,  such  as  the  Lalita  Yistara 
composed  in  Sanskrit,  numerous  verses,  styled  Gathas,  are  inter- 
spersed, the  language  of  which  differs  from  pure  Sanskrit,  by  the  forms 
of  inflection  being  varied  or  mutilated.  This  popularized  Sanskrit,  or 
something  akin  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  spoken 
language  of  India ; or,  at  least,  this  Gatha  dialect  exhibits  some  speci- 
mens of  that  ancient  spoken  language,  and  exemplifies  the  process  by 
which  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  itself  at  one  time  a spoken  language, 
became  gradually  corrupted. 

Second.  It  has  been  discovered  that  many  inscriptions  are  extant, 
engraven  on  rocks  in  different  parts  of  India,  bearing  date  apparently 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
in  which  a language  differing  both  from  Sanskrit  and  the  modem 
vernaculars  is  used. 

Third.  There  are  extant  in  other  countries,  such  as  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,  very  ancient  Buddhist  books  written  in  a language  called 
Pall  or  MagadhI,  which  also  is  different  from  the  modern  vernaculars, 
as  well  as  from  Sanskrit,  while  it  closely  resembles  the  language  of 
the  rock  inscriptions  just  alluded  to. 

Fourth.  In  ancient  Indian  dramas  such  as  the  Mrichhakatl, 
S'akuntala,  etc.,  while  kings  and  Brahmans  are  made  to  speak  Sanskrit, 
various  forms  of  speech  called  Prakrit  and  Apabhransa  are  employed 
for  the  inferior  castes  and  for  women,  which  in  like  manner,  differ 
both  from  Sanskrit  and  from  the  existing  vernacular  tongues. 

The  four  foregoing  classes  of  language  have  a more  or  less  close 
afSnity  to  each  other;  and  from  the  use  made  of  the  last  three  in 
particular,  viz.,  that  used  in  the  rock  inscriptions,  that  found  in  the 
Pall  Buddhistical  writings,  and  those  employed  in  the  dramas,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  either  they,  or  forms  of  speech  closely 
connected  with  them,  were  formerly  current,  during  a long  course  of 
centuries,  as  the  actual  vernaculars  of  the  periods  when  they  were 
employed  for  literary,  political,  and  religious  purposes. 
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But  wliile  we  thus  discover  that  Pali  and  different  forms  of  Prakrit, 
such  as  have  been  described,  were  employed  in  former  times,  we  can 
find  no  traces  of  the  modern  vernacular  dialects,  Hindi,  Bengali,  or 
Mahratti,  etc.,  in  their  present  shape,  in  the  ancient  records  of  that 
same  period ; and  we  must  therefore  of  necessity  conclude  that  these 
modern  vernaculars  did  not  at  that  time  exist,  but  have  been  subse- 
quently developed  out  of  the  above-mentioned  Prakrit  languages  or 
other  pre-existent  forms  of  speech;  in  other  words,  that  the  former 
vernaculars  (or  Prakrits)  have  been  gradually  altered  until  they  have 
assumed  the  form  of  the  modem  Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  etc. 

As  regards  the  second  question  started  in  p.  7,  the  process  by  which 
the  modem  vernaculars  arose  out  of  the  earlier  modifications  of  Sanskrit, 
viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  latter,  i.e.  the 
Prakrits,  were  broken  down  into  those  of  the  former,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I should  enter  into  any  detailed  investigation,  although  some 
insight  into  the  process  will  be  afforded  by  the  Comparative  'fables 
which  will  be  given  further  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  by  a 
particular  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  linguistic  change,  the  more 
recent  forms  of  speech  have  naturally  grown  out  of  the  older. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  supply  a more  detailed  account  of  those  forms 
of  vernacular  speech  already  alluded  to,  which  appear  to  have  preceded 
the  existing  varieties,  and  which  are  now  obsolete.  In  carrying  out 
this  design,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  begin  with  those  dialects  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  recently  formed  and  employed  of  the  four  Indian 
classes  of  speech  which  have  been  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  first,  that 
found  in  the  Buddhist  Gathas ; secondly,  that  used  in  the  rock  in- 
scriptions; thirdly,  the  Pall;  and  fourthly,  the  dramatic  Prakrits. 
The  last-named  class  appearing  to  be  the  most  recent,  I shall  first 
subject  it  to  examination,  and  then  proceed  to  the  others. 


Sect.  II. — The  Prakrit  Dialects  employed  in  the  Dramas. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relation  in  which  the  Prakrit 
languages  stand  to  the  modem  vernaculars  of  northern  India,  I have 
gone  cursorily  over  several  of  the  dramas  in  which  they  are  employed, 
such  as  the  Mrichhakatl,  attributed  to  King  S'udraka,  and  the  Vikra- 
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morvasl  atti’ibuted  to  Kalidasa,  (both  of  which,  though  their  precise 
age  be  disputed,  appear  to  have  been  respectively  composed,  at  the  latest, 
about  sixteen  and  foui’teen  hundred  years  ago,^)  together  with  several 
others.  I have  also  referred  to  the  examples  given  in  the  Prakrit 
Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  which  is  considered  by  Lassen  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,®  or  rather  in  its  commentary. 
An  examination  of  the  Prakrits  which  are  found  in  these  several  works 
shows  that  the  languages  of  India  were  then  in  a state  of  transition, 
and  formed  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  modern 
vernacular  dialects.  Por  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  the 
question  whether  the  dramatic  Prakrits  were  identical  with  any  con- 
temporaneous or  earlier  vernacular  dialects,®  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  had  not  a considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  these.  Even 
if  some  of  the  forms  of  the  dramatic  Prakrits  were  purely  literary  and 
unknown  in  any  of  the  spoken  languages,  they  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  bear  some  analogy  to  those  of  the  latter ; as,  first,  the  inventors 
of  those  forms  could  hardly  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  devise  entirely 
novel  modifications  of  speech,  or  secondly,  if  they  had,  their  com- 
positions would  have  been  thereby  rendered  unintelligible.  The 
Prakrit  forms  of  inflection  and  declension  approach  more  to  the 
Sanskrit  than  to  the  modem  vernaculars;  but  yet  exhibit  a great 

* Professor  Wilson,  reasoning  from  a variety  of  considerations,  considers  the 
Mrichhakati  to  have  been  probably  composed  in  the  interval  between  100  b c.  and 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  (Introduction  to  the  play,  pp.  5-9.)  The  same 
writer  thinks  that  the  Vikramorvas'T,  which  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Kalidasa,  is 
more  recent  than  the  Mrichhakati,  but  does  not  assign  any  probable  date  (Introd.  to 
drama,  pp.  185,  186).  Lassen  holds  that  the  Mrichhakati  was  composed  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  while  the  Vikramorvas't  and  the  S'akuntala  (which  last 
is  also  assigned  to  Kalidasa)  were  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
A.D.  (Ind.  Alt.  ii.  p.  1160).  Weber,  on  the  other  band,  in  his  latest  notice  of 
the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Malavika  and  Agnimitra,  pp.  xxsiii,  xl,  places 
the  age  of  Kalidasa,  the  author  of  Vikramorvas'i  and  S'akuntala,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  The  Mrichhakati  is  held  by  the  same  author  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  second  century  a.d.  (Ind.  Stud.  ii.  148). 

® Ind.  Alterth.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160. 

6 It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Prakrits  employed  in  the  earlier  dramas  may 
have  continued  to  be  the  conventional  forms  in  use  in  later  works  of  the  same  kind, 
even  after  the  provincial  vernaculars  to  which  they  were  most  akin  had  been  modified 
or  superseded,— just  as  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Pali  continued  to  be  used  for  literary 
purposes  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  tongues. 
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breaking  down  and  modification  of  the  former.  I will  give  some 
instances  of  this  which  will  make  my  meaning  clearer  than  any 
general  statements.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish  here 
the  different  kinds  of  Prakrit,  which  will  he  specified  further  on. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

English. 

Bhavaini 

Homi 

Hun 

I am. 

Bhavasi 

Hosi 

Hai 

Tbou  art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He  is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They  are. 

Uttishtha 

Uttbebi 

Utb 

Rise. 

Prapnomi 

Pavimi 

Pata-bun 

I obtain. 

S'riuomi 

S'unami 

Suntu-bun 

I bear. 

S'rinu 

Sunu,  or  Sunubi 

Sun 

Hear  (imper.). 

Kathaya 

Kabebi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dadami 

Demi 

D eta-bun 

I give. 

Dadati 

Dedi 

Deta-bai 

He  gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diya,  Din 

Given. 

Nrityati 

Nacbcbai 

Nacbta' 

He  dances. 

Rakshami 

Rakkbami 

Rakbta-bun 

I keep. 

■ Dhava 

Dbovebi 

Dbo 

"Wasb. 

Brumah 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

We  speak. 

Patami 

Paremi 

Parta 

I faU. 

Nislikas'aya 

Nikkalebi 

Nikal 

Expel. 

Ghritam 

Gbia 

Gbi 

Gbee. 

Mukha 

Muba 

Munb 

Moutb, 

Karyyara 

Kaj  jam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karina 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Karna 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Turn 

Tbou  or  you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujb 

Tujb 

To  tbee. 

Tusbmakam 

Tumbanam 

Tumbara 

Of  you. 

Asti 

Attbi,  or  Acbcbbi 

Acbcbbe  (Beng.) 

He  is. 

Santi 

Acbcbbanti 

Acbcbben  (ditto.) 

They  are. 

It  is  manifest 

that  in  these 

instances  we  see 

the  intermediate 

forms  which  the  words  took  in  Prakrit  before  they  assumed  the  shapes 
in  which  we  now  find  them  in  Hindi  or  Bengali,  e.g.,  karma  and 
karyya  became  in  Prakrit  respectively  kamma  and  kajja,  and  finally  in 
Hindi  kam  and  kaj.  The  Sanskrit  form  raksliami  (I  keep)  re-appears 
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in  the  Prakrit  rdkkhami,  with  the  compound  consonant  ksh  changed 
into  Ichh,  hut  with  ami  the  final  affix  of  the  first  person  singular 
unchanged.  In  the  modern  vernacular  the  former  change  remains, 
but  the  word  has  undergone  a farther  modification,  the  peculiar  affix  of 
the  first  person  singular  ami  having  disappeared  in  the  Hind!  rakhta, 
which  does  not  differ  from  the  second  and  third  persons.  A fuller 
exemplification  of  the  points  in  which  the  Prakrits  coincide  with  and 
diverge  from  the  Sanskrit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  approximate  to  the 
modern  vernaculars  on  the  other,  will  be  foimd  in  the  tabular 
statement  subjoined. 

The  books  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  statement  are 
the  following: — Mr.  CoweU’s  Prakrita  Prakasa of  Yararuchi ; Lassen’s 
Institutiones  Linguae  Pracriticae ; Delius’s  Eadices  Pracriticae ; the 
Mrichhakatl,  Stenzler’s  edition ; the  S'akuntala,  Bbhtlingk’s  edition ; 
the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya,  Brockhaus’s  edition ; Malavika  Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s  edition ; and  the  YikramorvasT,  Calcutta  edition.’ 

« 

’ Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  two  dramas,  the  Prasannaraghava 
of  Jayadeva,  and  the  Balaramayana  of  Rajas'ekhara,  have  been  printed  by  Pandit 
Govinda  Deva  S'astri,  in  the  Journal  called  “The  Pandit,”  published  at  Benares, 
and  separate  copies  of  each  have  been  struck  off,  bearing  the  dates  of  1868  and  1869. 
Professor  TVeber  has  also  published,  in  1866,  a Dissertation  on  the  language  of  the 
Jaina  work  called  “ Bhagavati,”  which  is  a species  of  Prakrit;  and  in  1870  the  text, 
with  a German  translation,  of  the  “ Saptas'ataka  of  Hala,”  as  a “ contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  Prakrit.” 
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Table  No.  I. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SANSKRIT,  PRAKRIT,  AND 
MODERN  INDIAN  LANGUAGES.^ 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh.  3. 126 

ghritam 

ghiam 

ghi 

ghi 

ghee. 

Mrichh.  3 1 

Yar.  V.  25  ) 

dadhi 

dahim,  dahim 

dalil 

dahlih 

curds. 

Yar.  ii.  27  . 

muJcha 

muhaih 

munh 

mukh 

mouth. 

Yar.  ii.  27  . . 

badhira 

vahira 

bahird 

bahird 

deaf. 

Yar.  ii.  27  . . 

megha 

meho 

menh 

megh,  dhag 

cloud. 

Yar.  V.  19  . . 

vadhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bdyako,  ball 

wife. 

Mrichh.  164.) 
168.  . . .( 

sddhu 

sahu,  idhu 

sdhu 

sdhUjSdvakdr 

( good : 

( banker. 

Yar.  iii.  3.  17. 

karya,  karma 

kajja,  kammo 

kdj,  kdm 

kdj,  kdm 

work. 

Yar.  iii.  17.  i 
Yar.  ix.  17.  | 

arye 

. . . 

. . . 

respectable. 

Yar.  ii.  10. 

garhhinl 

gabbhin 

gabbhin 

gdbhan 

pregnant. 

Yar.  iii.  2.  50. 

yogyam 

joggam 

jog 

yoga 

proper. 

Yar.  iii.  2.  . 

rajya 

rajja 

raj 

• • 

kingdom. 

Yar.  iii.  27.  1 
Mrichh.  31.  J 

adya 

ajja 

aj 

aj 

to-day. 

Vikr.  78.  79. 

vddyamanaih 

vajjantehim 

bajdna 

bajdwinem 

to  sound. 

Yar.  iii.  3.  . . 

ardham 

addkam 

adhd 

ddhd 

half. 

Yar.  iii.  3.  50. 

karnah 

kanno 

kdn 

kdn 

ear. 

S'ak.  25.  . . . 

kharjuraih 

khayjurehim 

khajur 

khajur 

date  tree. 

Mrichh.  104. 

{charmmakd- 

l 

ikumbhakd-  ) 

^chammarao 

chanwr 

chamhdr 

Chumar. 

Yar.  iv.  1.  . . 

kumblw.ro 

kumhdr 

kumbhdr 

potter. 

Yar.  iii.  3.  . . 

sarvam  | 

sabbam,  1 
sabbam  ) 

sab 

. . . 

aU. 

Mrichh.  124. 

suvarna 

sovana 

so)2a 

sonem 

gold. 

Yar.  iii.  27.  . 

satyain 

sachcham 

sack 

sack 

true. 

Var.  iii.  4.  i 
Mrinlih.  44.  1 

chandrah 

chando 

chdnd 

chdnd 

moon. 

Yikr.  23.  . . . 

chandrena 

chdndaena 

• ■ • 

. . . 

by  the  moon. 

Var.  iii.  28.  . 

madhyah 

majjho  1 

manjhald,  ] 
majkola  / 

maj 

middle. 

Var.  iii.  12.  . 

hastah 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh.  7.  120 

vriddha 

vuddha 

budhd 

• • • 

old. 

Vikr.  107.  . . 

vriddham 

vuddim 

budhiyd 

• • • 

old  woman. 

Vikr.  121.  . . 

Jyeshtka 

jettha 

jethd 

eldest. 

Var.  iii.  1.  50 

miishti 

mutthi 

mutthi 

math 

fist : handful. 

Yar.  iii.  1.  51  i 
Mrich.28.142) 

sreshthi 

setthi 

seth 

set 

( superior, 
1 banker. 

Mrichh.  18.  30 

kdshthena 

katthena. 

hath 

kdthl 

wood,  a pole 

Mrichh.  18.  21 

sushka  1 

sukkha  ) 

htkkha  ( 

sukhd 

sukhd,  sukd 

dry. 

Mrichh.  53.  . 

sdkshin 

sakkhi 

SdJ^hi 

• . . 

witness. 

® This  table  (except  as  regards  the  transliteration  of  the  Indian  words),  is  reprinted 
nearly  as  it  stands  in  the  first  edition,  and  without  a renewed  verification  of  the 
references  in  col.  1,  the  labour  of  which,  I thought,  would  hardly  have  been  repaid  by 
correction  of  a few  possible  inaccuracies. 
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REFERENCES. 

! SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Var.  i.  20.  and  j , , 

iii.  12.  ... 

pothao 

pothi 

pothi 

hook. 

Var.  iii.  29.  1 
Mrichh.  64.  ) 

pushkarah 

pokkharo 

pokhard 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mrichh.  99.  1 
Var.  iii.  29.  / 

dakshine 

dakkhine 

dakhin 

. . . 

south. 0 

Lassen,  363. ) 
Mrichh.  97.  > 

117.  . . .) 

dakshinam 

dahinam 

dahind 

. . . 

(on  the  right 
( hand.  * 

Var.  iii.  40.  1 
Mrichh.  99.  / 
Var.  iii.  1.  . . 

paichimah 

bhaktam 

pachchhimo 

bhattaih 

pachchim 

bhdt 

bhdt 

west. 

(boiled  rice, 
\rice  in  husk. 

Mrichh.  104. 

grnnthi 

ganthi 

gdnth 

gdnth 

joint. 

Var.  i.  12.  . . 

pislttam 

pittham 

pitnd 

pitanem 

to  pound. 

Mrichh.  105. 

prishthatah 

pitthido 

pith 

. . . 

at  the  back. 

Var.  i.  36.  . . 
Mrichh.  120  1 
Var.  iii.  29.  j 

clmiirah 

kshetra 

chu'  itto 
khetta 

ehait 

khet 

set 

(name  of  a 
( month, 
field. 

Mrichh.  94.  95 

mxittikd 

maitid 

mattl 

nidtl 

earth. 

Var.  iii.  40.  ) 
Mrich.71.150) 

pas  chat  1 

pachhado,  ) 
pack  ha  J 

pdchhe 

. . . 

after. 

Var.  iii.  2.  . . 

nagnah 

naggo 

nanga 

nanga 

naked. 

Var.  iii.  40.  . 

vatsa 

vachlM  11 

bachd 

bachd 

child,  etc. 

Var.  iv.  9.  261 
Vikr.  36.  . / 

vidyut 

vijju,  vijjull 

bijli 

wlj 

lightning. 

Var.i.32.iii.31 

vrikshah 

vuchho  11 

brichh 

vriksha 

tree. 

Mrichh.  73.  79 

rukshah^^  | 

rukkha,  ) 
lukkha  / 

rukh 

. • • 

tree. 

Var.i.30.iii.30 

rikshah 

richchho 

rlchh 

. 

a bear. 

Mrichh.  72.  1 
Var.  V.  35.  j 

bhrdtd 

bhada,  bhad 

bhdi 

bhdu 

brother. 

Mrichh.  72.  . 

ashtamam 

atthamam 

dth  icdii 

dthwd 

eighth. 

Mrichh.  71.  . 

saptamam 

sattamam 

sdtwdn 

sdtwd 

seventh. 

Var.  iii.  35.  ) 
Mrichh.  93.  j 

Var.  i.  8.  . . 

pushpam 

puppham 

ptthap 

. . . 

flower. 

mayura 

moro 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

Var.  i.  7.  . . 

lavunam 

lonam 

Ion 

Ion 

salt. 

Mrichh.  11.94. 
and  113.  138 

^^bhaginlm 

bahinim 

bahTn 

baliin 

sister. 

Mrichh.  117. 

iukarah 

suale  10 

suar 

• . 

hog. 

Var.i.28.xi.l7 
Mrichh.  1 1 . 

^^srigdlt 

sidli,  stall 

siydl 

. . . 

she  jackall. 

Mrichh.  120. 

vija 

v7a 

bid 

bj,  hi 

seed. 

Mrichh.  77. 

Vanik 

bdnio^^ 

baniyd 

merchant. 

8 Ilere  it  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  Sanskrit  word  undergoes  the  same 
changes  in  Prakrit  and  Hindi  according  to  its  two  different  meanings. 

10  The  Persian  has  the  same  form,  with  a b instead  of  the  v. 

1'  Yararuchi  gives  the  form  vachchho,  not  vuchchha,  which  I find  in  the  Mrichh.,  p.  73. 

12  Euksha  is  given  in  'Wilson’s  dictionary  as  one  of  the  Sanskrit  words  for  a tree ; but 
it  may  have  crept  in  from  Prakrit.  Compare  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  a.v. 

10  This  word  is  from  the  S'akarika,  one  of  the  Apahhrans'a  dialects.  In  ordinary  Prakrit 
it  would  perhaps  he  suaro  or  s'uaro.  n Vanio  Mrichh.,  28  and  50. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh,  78.  . 
Lass.p  172.  \ 

kayasthah 

hdatthao 

kdyath 

kdyat 

Kayasth. 

218.Mrich.  f 
29.30.151.  1 
Var.  iv.  2.  ) 

(devalayah 

\devakulam 

deulu,  1 

devalam  ) 

dewal 

dewal,  deul 

temple. 

Var.  iv.  1.  . . 

rajakulam 

irda'  idam, 
\rdulam 

rdwal  (a 
priest. ) 

rdul  (a  1 

paiace.)  ) 

royal  family. 

Mrichh.  30. 1 
38.  39.  . . ) 

dyutakarali 

\judiaro,judi- 
\aru,  jUdialo 

|y«arl 

jugdrl 

gambler. 

Var.  viii.  25. 

sthdna 

thdna 

thdnw 

tlidn 

place. 

Var.  iii.  33.  . 

snana 

nhana 

nahdn 

nahdn,  nhdn 

bathing. 

Var.  iii.  33. 61. 

krishnah 

kanho  | 

kanhaiyd, 

kdnh 

kanhaiyd,  1 
kdnhobd  ] 

Krishna. 

Var.  iii.  3.  . 1 
Mrichh.  13.  | 

grama 

gdma 

gdnw 

ganw 

village. 

Mrichh.  97.  1 
Var.  iv.  25.  / 

grdmydh 

gdmelud'^^ 

gdnwdld 

. . . 

villager. 

Mrichh.  69.  96 
Lass.  172.  425 

^balivardah 

ba'  ilia 

bail 

bail 

oxen. 

Mrichh.  6. 

daridratayd 

daliddde 

dalidratd 

. . 

poverty. 

Mrich.12.44. 1 
164.  Var.  xii.  I 
22.  Vikr.  30. ) 

istriyam, 

\striyd 

isthiyam,'^'’  ) 
itthide  j 

istri 

. . . 

woman. 

Mrichh.  18. 23. 

58.  . . . 

^syala 

sdlaa,  salo 

said 

sdld 

)brother-in- 
) law. 

Var.  iii.  14.50. 
& Mrichh.  40 

^stambhah 

khambho 

khambhd 

khdmb 

pillar. 

Var.  iii.  29.  . 

skandhah 

khandho 

kandhd 

• t • 

shoulder. 

Mrichh.  43.  ( 
Mrichh.  60.  \ 

vahis, 

vdhya 

vdhila,  ) 

vahira  ) 

bdhir 

bdher 

outside. 

Mrichh.  126. 

ivriddhe, 

\vrihati 

vaddhake, 

vaddhakdhim 

jiada 

. . . 

great. 

Mrichh.  131.1 
Var.  iii.  39.  / 

kdrsJidpanam 

ikahdbanam, 

\kahdvano 

kahdwan,  '1 
kdhan  ) 

. . . 

1 16  panas  of 
( cowries. 

Var.  iii.  58.  . 
Mrich.  73. 134 

^dirghika 

digghid^dlhid 

dighi 

. . . 

oblong  pond. 

Var.  T.  24.  . 

haridrd 

1 haladdd,  1 
\haladdi  ) 

lialdi 

. . . 

turmeric. 

Var.  ii.  31.  . 

yasas 

jaso 

jas 

jas 

glory. 

Var.  iii.  29.  1 
Mrichh.  150.) 

kshemam 

kkheniam 

khem 

khem 

welfare. 

Mrichh.  175.1 
Var.  iii.  26.  ) 

gardabhah  | 

gaddaho,  1 
gaddaho  ) 

gadahd 

gddhawa 

ass. 

Var.  iii.  28.  66 

sandhya 

sanjhd 

sdnjh 

sdnjh 

evening. 

Var.  iv.  25.  . 

etdvat 

ettiam 

itnd 

. • • 

so  much. 

Mrichh.  44.  | 

andhaka-  ) 
rasya  ( 

andhadrassa 

andhiydrd 

andhdr 

darkness. 

'5  Kanhpur  (city  of  Kanh,  or  Krislina)  is  the  proper  name  of  Cawnpore.  'When 
Krishna  means  blaclc,  it  becomes  Kasano  in  Prakrit,  according  to  Var.  iii.  61.  The 
Balaramayana  has  kisana,  p.  HI,  and  kanna  in  p.  244,  in  the  same  sense. 

See  Lassen,  p.  426,  who  gamel^^d=({X^^s^.  gramalayukah. 

This  word  is  in  the  S'akarika  dialect. 

'8  In  this  and  other  instances,  the  rules  and  examples  given  would,  of  course,  account, 
by  analogy,  for  the  existence  of  many  other  modern  vernacular  words,  of  which  the  earlier 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Vikr.  49.  andj 

upddhyd- 

uajjhdassa,  ] 

ojhd  80 

(religious 

Lass.  249. '8  | 

yasya 

ojhdo  f 

\ teacher. 

Var.  iii.  18.| 
& Vikr.  9.  ) 

dscharyam  | 

achcheram,  ) 
achchar'iam  j 

acharaj 

. . . 

wonderful. 

Var.  xii.  6.  ) 
Vikr.  103.  .J 

gridhrena 

giddhena 

gidh 

gldh 

vulture. 

Vikr.  112.  . 

mdtaram  1 

rnddaram,"^^  j 

dJ,  mdl^'^ 

mother. 

\ 

maam  > 

md 

Var.  V.  32.  . 

mdta 

maa  ) 

Vikr.  112.  I 
Vikr.  116.  1 

pitaram  | 

pidaram^'^  \ 

piaraniy  > 

pitd,  bap 

pitd,  bdp 

father. 

pituh 

piduno  * 

Mrichh.  14.  j 

1 

ghalam,  t 

95.116.141  ] 
Var.  iv.  32.  j 

griham  < 

gharam,  1 
giham,  i 

haraam  ) 

ghar 

ghar 

house. 

Var.  ii.  2.  . . 

jivam 

jlam 

j* 

• • • 

life. 

Var.  ii.  2.  . 

auchi 

sui 

SUI 

sui 

needle. 

Var.  ii.2.  iii. 50 

mdrgah 

maggo 

. . . 

. . . 

path. 

Var.  iii.  48. 

dtmanah  | 

apano^^  1 
appano  j 

apnd 

. . . 

self ; own. 

Mrichh.  12.  f 

atma 

apa,  appa 

ap 

opan 

78.103.104 

dtmdnam  ) 

appdnamy  \ 

. 

S'ak.  105.  .1 
Prabodhach  ] 
12.  28.  37. 
46.  63.  68. 

\ 

mahdtmd-  1 
nam  j 

dponam  j 
makdppd-  \ 
nanatn,  ( 
mahdppd-  ^ 

. . . 

> 

(self;  great- 
( souled. 

1 

nam  ) 

Prab.  63.  . .] 
Var.  iii.  1.  .) 

sthale 

thale 

thal 

. . . 

dry  land. 

Var.  iv.  15.  ) 
S"ak.  21,  , 

airu 

amsuy  assu 

dnsu 

asurhy  dsu 

tear. 

Var.  iii.  2.  v.  | 

fire. 

14.  vi.  60.  .) 

agnim 

aggim 

<^9 

ag 

Var.  iii.  60.  ) 
Lassen,  284.) 

Icriyd 

kirid 

kiriyd 

ceremony. 

Var.  iii.  8.  . . 

brdhmano 

vamhano 

bdmhayi 

bdman 

Brahman. 

Var.  iii.  25.  . 

garttah 

gad(lo 

gadhd 

cavity. 

Var.i.18.  ii.27 

gab/nram 

qnh  tram 

aahird 

gah  irn 

deep. 

Prakrit  form  may  not  now  be  discoverable  in  any  extant  work.  Thus  the  Hindi  and 
Mahratti  word  banjh,  a barren  woman,  is  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  handhya,  in  the  same 
way  as  sdnjh  comes  from  sandhyd  ; and  as  in  the  latter  case  we  find  the  earlier  Prakrit 
form  to  have  been  sanjha,  so  we  may  suppose  the  older  Prakrit  form  of  banjh  to  have  been 
banjhd,  or  vanjhd.  And  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in  numerous  other  instances. 
[In  fact,  since  the  above  was  written,  I have  actually  found  the  word  vanjhd,  a barren 
woman,  in  Cloug-h’s  Pali  Grammar,  p.  37.  See  also  vanjhjhlbhudd,  Balaram.,  p.  225.] 

18  Campbell’s  Telugu  Grammar,  note  to  Introduction,  p.  13. 

8“  Ojha  is  the  designation  of  a particular  tribe  of  Brahmans.  In  the  Balaramayana, 
85  tf.,  the  word  has  the  form  uvajjhda. 

8'  In  Persian  »(5(7ar.  ^2  Mahratti  of  Nagpur.  83  In  Persian  jjarfar. 

8^  See  Lassen,  Inst.  Pracr.,  p.  315.  Burnouf  (Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  660)  observes 
that  the  form  dptano  or  dtpano,  which  occurs  in  the  rock  inscription  of  Giriiar,  is  the 
intermediate  step  by  which  dtman  was  transformed  into  appd,  appano,  etc. 
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EEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Var.  iv.  31.  . 

malinam 

ma,ila.m 

maild 

dirty. 

Var.  i.  9.  . | 

chaturtKi, 

chaturdasi 

\cha,utthi,  ) 
(chotthi  ) 

ieha’  uddahi,  1 
(choddahi  / 

ehaiUhi 

ehaiidahwin 

chauthd 

chaudd 

fourth. 

( fourteenth, 
(fourteen. 

Var.  iii.  44.  . 
Var.  ii.  41.  ) 
Mrichh.  70.  j 

panchadasah 
s hash t hi 

pan-mraho 

chhatthi 

pandarahivdii 

chhathi 

pandhard 

(fifteenth, 

(fifteen. 

sixth. 

Var.  ii.  14.  ( 
44.  1 

ehndasa, 

ear  aha. 

igdrah,  ) 

( eleven. 

dvadasa, 

vdraha. 

bdrah,  ! 

• . • 

1 twelve. 

trayodasa 

teraha'^^ 

terah  ) 

( thirteen. 

Lass. 271. 318 1 
Var.  vi.  59.  ) 

dvayoh  | 

donham,  1 

donnam  ( 

donon 

of  two. 

Lassen,  318  1 
Mrichh.  101  > 

^dvau,  dvdbh- 

i^due,  do,  do- 

do 

don 

two. 

Var.  vi.  64.  ) 

\ yam,  dvayoh 

\ hiiii,  dosu  j 

Lassen,  319.1 
Var.  vi.  56.  / 

trini 

tinni 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen,  319.  . 

shat 

chha 

chha 

. . • 

six. 

Lassen,  320. 

vimsati 

vlsa.fi 

bis 

wls 

twenty. 

Lassen,  320. 

trimsat 

tisaa 

tis 

tis 

thirty. 

Var.  iii.  30.  ( 
31.  1 

kshanam 

kshamS. 

chhanam 

chhamd 

chhan 

chhamd 

. . . 

moment. 

patience. 

makshikd 

machhid 

makkhi 

a fly. 

Var.iii.  52.iv.l 

srotas 

sotto 

sold 

stream. 

Var.  i.  12.  . . 

nidrd 

niddd 

nind 

nid 

sleep. 

Lassen,  246.  1 
Var.  iii.  63.  ) 

tdmram 

tamvam 

tdmbd  1 

tdmb  (iron  ) 
rust.)  ] 

copper. 

Var.  iv.  33.  1 
Lass.  172.  n.  j 

duhitd,  dhidd 

dhid 

dhiyd,  dhl 

(maiden, 

I daughter. 

Var.  iv.  25.  . 

dhanavdn 

dhandlo 

dhanwdld 

. • • 

rich. 

Var.  i.  10.  iii.^ 

(prastarah, 

pattharo. 

patthar  (a  1 

patthar 

(a  bed  : a 

12,  Mrich.  71/ 

(prastarah 

patthdro 

stone.)  J 

( stone. 

Var.  i.  20.  iii.  1 

muktd 

mottd 

moti 

motim 

pearl. 

Yar.  iii.  3.  58 1 
Mrichh.  93.  / 

rdtri 

ratti 

rat 

rdt 

night. 

Var.  ii.  32. 

yashti 

latthl 

lathi 

latth 

staff,  club. 

Var.  i.  15.  1 
28.  iii.  41.  } 
Mrichh.  ? ) 

vrischikah  | 

vichchm,  1 
vinchhuo  ) 

bichu,  bichi 

vinchu 

scol’pion. 

Var.  iii.  17.  19 

suryah 

suro 

suraj 

. . • 

the  sun. 

Var.i.29.Lass. 
293.  Vikr.  45. 

^prdvrish 

pans 

. . . 

paus 

(the  rainy 
\ season. 

Var.  iii.  35. | 
38.  Lass.  209J 

vdshpah  | 

vdppho,  1 

vavoho  1 

bhdph 

. . . 

vapour. 

Var.  iii.  22. 

nartakah 

nattao 

nat 

nat 

a dancer. 

Var.  iii.  24. 

vdrtd 

vattd 

bat 

. . . 

word. 

Lassen,  250.  ] 
Var.  iii.  21.  j 

paryanka 

pallanka 

palang'^^ 

palang 

bed. 

Bal.  132.  . 

mlnankah 

pallanko 

. . . 

do. 

Lassen,  264. 
Var.  iii.  1.12 

ekastha 

ekattha 

ikatthd 

. . . 

collected. 

See  Prof.  Cowell’s  note  on  Var.  ii.  44. 

This  word  palang  means  in  Persian  also,  a hed,  as  well  as  a tiger. 
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Var.  iii.  12.  j 
Mrichh.  18.  ( 

mastaka 

matthaka  \ 
matthaam  j 

mat  ha 

mdtha 

head. 

Lassen,  272.  ) 
Var.  iii.  40.  / 

machchha  | 

machchh,  1 
machchh.lt  j 

. . . 

fish. 

Var.  X.  10.  \ 
Lassen,  379.  > 
App.  63.  ) 

kanya 

ka7ija,  hanja 

• • • 

. . . 

girl. 

' 

aham  | 

ahatn,  ham,  1 
haqqe,  hahi  ) 

main,  ham 

mlm 

I. 

vayam 

amhe,  vaam 
maha,  majjha 

ham 

atnhl 

we. 

mama 

mujh 

tndjhd 

mine. 

Vikr.  81.  82 
Var.  vi.  25- 
53.  < 

Cowell,  Int. 

asmaham 

tvam,  tvam  | 
tubhyam 

amhanaiti 

tumam,  ) 

tumam  ) 

tup  ha 

hamard  | 

turn 

Ugh 

amhdld  ) 

amhdna  J 

turn 

tuj 

of  US,  [us,  by 
us,  Mahr.] 

thou, 
to  thee. 

tava  1 

tuha,  tujjha\ 
tujjhaha  / 

tujh 

tujhd. 

thine. 

yuyam 

tumhe,  iujjhe 

turn 

tumhl 

you. 

yushmakam 

tunihana 

twnhdra  | 

tumhala,  ) 
tumhdna  ] 

of  you,  [you, 
bv  vou.Mah.] 

Mrichh.  38. 

kasya 

kaha 

kdhe 

• • 

whose  ? 

Var.  vi.  6. 

kasyah 

kissa 

kis 

. . . 

(of  what  wo- 
) man  ? 

Cowell,  Int.) 
xxvii.  . .) 

yah 

JO 

jo 

jo 

who. 

Var.  iv.  16. 

tasmin 

tahih 

jahdn,  ta-  \ 
hah,  tahih] 

. . • 

in  this. 

Mrichh. 93. 96. 

yatra,  tatra 

jahih,  tahih^^ 

jethem,tethem 

where,  there. 

Var.  iv.  25. 

kiyat,  yavat 

kettia,jettia 

kitnd,jitnd 

kitim 

(how  much, 
1 as  much. 

IMrichh.  74. 

kutra 

kahih 

kahdh 

kothem 

where  ? 

Mrichh.  4.  51 

uttishtha  | 

utthehi  ) 

ulthehi  ) 

uthud 

tithnem 

rise,  to  rise. 

Var.viii.15.61 

grihnati 

genhu,i 

gahnd 

gheneih 

to  take. 

Mrichh.  4.  f 

prichchha 

puchchha 

1 

27.&pas.Cf.  j 

prishta 

puchchhida 

puchknd 

vusanem 

Delius,  p.  41 

prishtva 

puchchhia 

. • • 

)>to  ask. 

Kram.,  in  I 

prakshyami 

pt(chchhissam 

1 

ditto,  p.  10.  [ 

prichhati 

puchchhadi 

J 

Var.  viii.  12. 

mriyate 

mara^i 

mama 

maranem 

to  die. 

Var.  viii.  18.  \ 

xii.l7.Mric.  1 
66.103.134.  1 
pas.  Vikr.  14  J 

( smarann 
< smarasi 
( smritva 

suyyiarami  \ 
sumaresi  > 
swnaria  ) 

suyyiarana 

• • • 

to  remember. 

Mrichh.  21.  2- 

samarpayasi 

saniappesi 

soynpyia 

soyyypanem 

to  entrust. 

Mrichh.  14. 
131,  Vikr. 
57. 97.  ion 

prapita. 

pabida 

praptah  | 

pabtde^  patto 
paviya 

]^patjd  1 

pdvanem 

to  obtain. 

Del.  p.  62  . 

prapnomi 

pdviyyii 

pdu'td  1 

prapsyasi 

pavihi 

pdwahi  J 

Var,  iii  3.  . 

prabhavati 

pabhava’i 

. . . 

he  prevails. 

2’  Machcha  also  is,  however,  given  in  Wilson’s  dictionary  as  a Sanskrit  form. 
28  [See  also  Mrichhakatl  and  Vikramorvas’I,  etc.,  passim.^ 
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Var.  vii.  20. 
21.  viii.  1. 
Mrich.  105.  < 
38'.  39.  72. 

163.  . . 


Prab.  p.  41. 
Mrichh.  141. 

Mricbb.  21.  24 


Var.  vii.  12. 
13.  14.  15. 
Lassen,  268. 


Var.  vii.  20.  , 

21.  . . 

L 

Var.  vii.  23.  ( 
24.  . . \ 

Var.  viii.  2.  . 

Mricbb.  25.  . 
Var.  viii.  13  i 
Vikr.  112. 
Mricb. 16.31 
Mricbb.  132 
Mricbb.  31. 
Vi'kr.  18.  . 


bhavami 
bhavasi 
bhavati  | 

bhavanti 

anubhavanti 
anubhavitum 
\bhavish-  ( 

) yati  \ 

bhavish-  i 

yami  l 


bhavishi/a- 
mah 


bhavtsh- 

yaii 

bhavatu 

ttbhavat, 

abhut 

bhutam 

jvalaya 

karomi 

kritam 

kritah 


^27^29. 

Delius,  p.  17)1  j • 
Mricbb.  105 
Mricbb.  66. 

Var.  viii.  62.  i 
Mricb.  95. 37.) 

Mricbb.  127. 

Mricbb.  32.  i 
l'63.  . . .( 


dadati 
dattam 
dadati 
mdrgayati  | 


homi^^ 

hosi 

bhodi,hodi^°\ 
hojja,  hojja’i] 

honti 

anuhavanti 
anubhavidum 
huvUsadi  ) 
huvissadi  j 
hossa/ni,^^  \ 
hossam,  f 
hohdmi,  I 
hohimi  } 
hossamo, 
hohdmo, 
ho  hi  mo, 
hohissa, 
hohittha 
hojja,  hojja 
hojjahii, 
hojjahii 
hojja, u,  ) 

hojjau  ) 

huvia, 
hohia 

huam  ) 

{h  uam  f)  ) 

jalehi 

karomi,  \ 

kalemi,  > 

karemi  ) 

ka^  J 

kulu,  kao^^  j 

karanto,  \ 

kalento,  f 

karento,  l 

kubbdno  J 

nirdkariya  ■ 


demi 

dedi 

dinnam 

dentl 

maggadi"^^ 

maggedi 


hai 
hai 
haih 

Kbihi^^ 
huhgd 

honge 

hogd 

hujiye,hujiyo 

bhayd,  hud, 
hat  a,  thd 

hud 

jaldnd 

kartd 
kard,  kiyd 


kartd 

kdriyd 
(Bengal!.)  j 

detd 


diyd,  din 
detl 

mdngnd 


holn 


hjil 

hotd 

karitom 
kela,  keld 

karit 


maganem 


I become,  or 
) am. 

Itbou  be- 
( comest,  etc. 
be  becomes, 
etc. 

(they  become, 

they  feel, 
to  feel. 

be  will  be. 


I will  be. 


we  will  be. 


be  will  be. 

(let  bim  be ; 
i be  (imper.). 

be  was. 

been, 
to  burn. 

I do. 
done. 


doing. 

(having  un- 
i done  [done]. 

I give, 
be  gives, 
given, 
giving  (fern.) . 
to  ask. 


From  havdmi,  etc. ; see  Lassen,  p.  176.  Soi,  Mricbb.  38.  102. 

31  Hoihi,  provincial  for  hogd.  32  Burnouf,  Lotus,  687. 

33  Delius  seems  to  tbink  kulu  may  be  tbe  Prakrit  imperative. 

3^  Comp,  maggo  from  mdrgah,  ante,  p.  18,  Var.  ii.  2.  iii.  50. 
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Mrichh.  79.  1 
82.  88.  . . 1 

margayitum 

maggidum 

• . . 

Mricbh.  136  | 

margama- 

maggama^  | 

to  ask. 

nena 

ne)ia  } 

Mrichh.  95.  . 

margayatah 

maggantassa 

• • • 

• 

Mrichh.  12.  . 

kalpayata 

kapvedha  1 

kdpaneih 

to  cut. 

Mrichh.  51.  . 

kalpayitva 

kappia  j 

. « • 

Var.viii.23.  1 
Mrichh.  36.  > 
Del.  15.  16.  ) 

jnatva 

junta  1 

jdniyd{j&e,n-\ 
gall.)  ) 

. . . 

having  known 

Var.  viii.  56. 1 
Delius,  p.  24. ) 
Mrichh.  37.  . 

srinomi 

srutva 

sunami 
sunia  | 

sM««a(Hindl) 

suniyd 

(BengalT.) 

j... 

to  hear. 

Mri.  104.  105. 

srinu 

sunu.  sundhi 

sun 

• • • 

hear. 

Mrich.  45,  70 1 

dhav, 

dhavati 

dhovehi,  1 

dhoadi  ) 

dhond 

dhuneih 

to  wash. 

Mrichh.  46.  . 

svapimah 

subemha 

. • • 

to  sleep. 

Prasan.  65.  . 

supta 

sutta 

soa 

• 

asleep. 

Bal.  178.  . 

svapsgami 

suvissam 

so,  unga 

. . . 

I shall  sleep. 

Mrich.59.122\ 
Var.  viii.  25) 
Mrichh.  97.  ) 
Delius,  19.  ./ 

sthapay- 

itvd 

sthdpay- 

ami 

thdbia,thdbia 

thdbenii 

thamnd 

thdmbanem  | 

' to  hold,  stop. 

Mrichh.  57.  ■ 

rakshdmi 

rakkhdmi 

rakhnd 

rdkhanem 

1 to  keep. 

Var.  viii.  4 7.  ) 

nrityati. 

nachhai,  y 

Mrichh.  70.  \ 

nrityate. 

naehchladi,  >• 

ndchnd 

ndchanerh 

to  dance. 

71.  Del.  50.  ) 

nrityan 

nachhanto  J 

Mrichh.  71.  . 

sikshayatitah 

sikkhanta 

sikhdnd 

. • • 

to  teach. 

Mrichh.  72.  . 

upavishtah 

ubaviUhd 

baithd  {?) 

kathanem  "j 

, seated. 

Cowell,  App.l 
A.  p.  99.  ,) 

kathayati 

kahai 

kahnd 

S'ak.  45.  34.  ) 
Mrich.  4.  80.) 

Mrichh.  80.  | 

kathaya  | 

kathayish-  1 

kahehi,  1 

kadhehi  ) 

kahissam 

. . . 

• • • 1 

!> 

to  tell. 

yami  j 

^Mrichh.  36.  . 

kathayitmn 

kahidd 

kaha 

Mrichh.  103. 

kathyate 

kahijjadi 

Delius,  86.  .) 
Vikr.  2.  . .) 

asti 

atti,  achchi^’ 

iachhe  (Ben-) 
1 galT.)  ) 

dhe 

he  is. 

Mrichh.  99. 

siha 

achchhadha 

acA/io(Beng.] 

ye  are. 

Lassen,  346.  1 
Cowell,  184.) 

santi 

achchanti 

acA/<««(Beng' 

they  are. 

Sutra  24.  in  \ 
App.  A.  . 
Cowell,  99.  ) 

vadati  | 

volldi  \ \ 

voldi  ) f 

bolnd 

bolanem 

to  speak. 

Mrichh.  105. 

brumah 

bollamo  \ 

Delius,  67.  . ' 
Mrichh.  169. 

labhante 

J 

lahanti 

lahate.  Me 

they  receive. 

Mr.  Childers  thinks  the  forms  achchi,  etc.,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  root  as. 
Asti,  he  says,  became  atthi  in  Pali,  but  the  Pali  aehchhaii  is,  he  considers,  beyond  doubt 
the  present  tense  of  as,  and  points  to  an  anomalous  form  atsati. 

This  alteration  of  brutnah  into  boUamo  may  perhaps  be  conceived  to  have  proceeded 
by  the  following  steps : barumah,  balumah,  bollamo.  Or  it  is  possible  that  bol  may  be 
an  indigenous  non-Sanskrit  form,  or  a vernacular  root  retained  in  Prakrit. 
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Mrichh.  115. j 

kshipatu  1 
( phel,  to  go) ) 

pheladu 

phelite(^&D.g.\ 

. . . 

to  throw. 

Mrichh.  139.  | 

durlharish-  ^ 
ydmi  / 

pheldiss’am 

. . . 

. . . 

ll  shall  re- 
( move. 

Mrichh.  112. 

jagrita 

Jaggetha 

ga'o 

jagnd 

jaganem 

to  wake. 

[ Var.  vii.  7.  . 

gatah 

gayd 

gone. 

Var.  vii.  1. ) 
and  ii.  24.  j 

pathati 

padha'i 

padhnd 

padhanem 

to  read. 

Mrichh.  121.1 
Var.  viii.  51./ 

patami  | 

pademi  1 

paddmi  / 

padnd 

padancih 

to  fall. 

Delius,  51.  . 

patitah 

padido 

padd 

. • • 

fallen. 

Mrichh.  120.1 
Delius,  p.  22./ 

uddayante'^^^ 

uddenti  1 

udda'enti  / 

udnd 

to  fly. 

Mrichh.  124. 1 

paridhdsye 

pahilissam 

paharnd  | 

pdndhara-  ^ 
nem  j 

Ito  put  on 
/ (clothing). 

Mrichh.  71.  • 

pibanti 

pianti 

phid 

pinem 

to  drink. 

Delius,  77.  . 

jtvami 

J lamt 

jmd  1 

to  live. 

Mrichh.  170. 

jivantam 

jiantam 

Mrichh.  165. 

nishkdsaya 

nikkdlehi  | 

nikdsnd  1 

nikalnd  / 

. . . 

to  put  out. 

Var.  viii.  44  1 
Vik.ll.Del.  [ 
60.Kram.l0  ) 

ivarddhate, 

\varddhatdm 

vaddhadi  1 
vaddhadu  / 

hadhnd 

* 

wddhanem 

to  increase. 

Vikr.  44.  . . 

tvarayasva 

turavdvehi  | 

turant  1 

(quickly.)  / 

hasten. 

Var.  viii.  4.  . 
S'ak.43.168"l 
Vikr.  91.  . 

tvarate 

(pasydmi  | 

tuvara'i 

he  hastens. 

Delius,  79.  1 
Hemachan-  f 
dra,  Cowell. 

dekkhdmi 

dekhnd 

dekhancm 

to  see. 

[drtsySmi^^  / 
darsaya 

dekhdvahi 

dikhand 

ddkhavinem 

|to  cause  to 
\ see. 

173.  note  . ^ 
Var.  viii.  48. 

yudhyate 

jujjha'i 

jujhnd 

junjhanem 

1 to  fight : be 
( killed. 

Var.  viii.  48. 

budhyate 

bitjjhdi 

bujhtid 

bujhanem 

Ito  under- 
/ stand. 

Var.  viii.  25.  1 
26,  Mrich.  73/ 

dhyai 

jhdfSanjhdadi 

samajhnd  (P) 

samajanem 

Ito  meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram.  28.  ini 
Delius,  p.  10.) 

krudh 

kujjh 

. • . 

to  be  angry. 

Var.  viii.  46. 

rushyati 

rusa^i 

risiydnd 

. • 

to  be  angry. 

Var.  viii.  50. 

mridnati 

mala' i 

malnn 

to  grind,  rub. 

Perhaps  derived  from  prer,  to  impel.  Comp,  pellanena  and  vellanena,  rendered  by 
preranena,  in  the  Balar.,  p.  203.  Both  roots  are  given  in  the  lexicons. 

Prof.  Aufrecht  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Vedas,  the  root  signifying 
“to  fly”  is  not  d>,  but  dl.  See  also  the  intensive  form  of  the  verb  in  dcd'iyitavai, 
S'atapatha  Brahmana,  v.  3,  2,  6,  quoted  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v. 

This  form  may  at  one  time  have  been  in  use. 

This  word  occurs  on  the  Lat  of  Firoz  Shah  in  the  forms  dekhati  and  deTchiye,  and  in 
the  form  dekhdmi  in  the  inscription  at  Dhauli.  See  Burnouf,  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi, 
pp.  666,  669,  671,  676,  who  supposes  dekhati  may  come  from  an  old  form  driiyati,  he  sees. 
Mr.  Childers  thinks,  however,  it  must  come  from  the  Sanskrit  future  drahshyate. 

See  also  Kramadisvara,  39,  in  Delius,  p.  11,  where  the  root  mrid  is  said  to  become 
man  in  Prakrit.  lu  Persian  also  the  verb  mdlidan  means  to  rub. 
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Var.  viii.  53l| 

sphut  1 

phuttdi,  1 

phuddi  / 

phutna 

phutawm 

to  split. 

Jlrich.  70.  7. 1 
Delius.  59.  ) 

badhyante 

bnjjhanti 

bajhnd 

( to  be  bound 
/ or  caught. 

Var.  viii.  27. 

khad 

khd 

khund 

khanem 

to  eat. 

Delius,  29.  . | 
Malavika,54.j 

parayami 

paremi  | 

pdrite  (Ben- 
gali.) 

].  . . 

to  be  able 

Prasanna-  ( 
raghava,  451 

praghunasya 

prdhunasua 

pdhun  1 

pdhutid  / 

. . . 

a guest. 

Balaramayana 

266. 

^^pakshirwh 

pakhkhino  | 

pakheru  1 

panchhl  / 

birds. 

Bal.  290. 

kshlra 

khlra 

khlr 

milk. 

Bal.  231.  235. 

lahshnh 

lakkhd 

lakh 

( hundred 
/thousand. 

Bal.  45.  307. 

akshi 

iachchhi 

\akkhi 

ankh 

eye 

Bal.  246. 

kaksha 

kakkha 

side. 

Bal.  53.  69.  98 

gotra 

gotta 

got 

famRv,  clan. 

Bal.  267. 

sutra 

sutta 

sut 

threaii. 

Bal.  165.167.1 
297.  1 

putra,  puiri 

putta,  puttl 

put 

son,  daughter 

Bal.  221. 

karpasa 

kappdsa 

kapds 

cotton. 

B;<1.  142.  178. 

karpura 

kappura 

kapur 

camphor. 

Bal.  269.  298. 

dharma 

dhamma 

virtue 

Bal.  294. 

darpanam 

dappanam 

a mirror. 

Bal.  267. 

nirvana 

nivvona 

extinction.  ’ 

Bill.  76.  1 94. 

dugdha 

dttddha 

dudh 

milk. 

mugdha 

mudhdha 

infatuated. 

anigdha 

sinidhdha 

affectionate. 

Bal.  236. 

pippala 

jiipala 

plpal 

pipal  tree. 

Bal.  178. 
Prasannaragh 

mishta 

mi'sbta 

miththa  1 

mitthl  / 

niHtlid 

sweet. 

Bal.  270.  278. 

oshtha 

tiiththa,  1 

\oihiha  / 

hohth 

lip. 

Bal.  156.  303. 

ivaiurena 

sasurena 

sasur 

father-in-law 

Bal.  153. 

ivasru 

sasue 

sas 

( mother- in- 
) law. 

Bal.  158. 

svasrnnam 

sasunam 

sas 

Do.  gen.  pi. 

Bal.  182. 

hliru 

bhu 

bhaun 

evebrow. 

Bal.  168. 176. 

snushd 

surm^  susa 

( daughter-in- 
/ law. 

Bal.  34.  179.) 
234.  245.364./ 

sabdah 

saddo 

sound. 

Bal.  245.  251. 

mudgara 

mogara 

imogra,  1 

\nutdgar  / 

a mallet. 

Bal.  235. 

dbinna 

dhusa 

dhuan 

smoke. 

Bal.  238. 

pndauoh 

paesH 

pnnw 

at  the  feet. 

The  word  is  translated  by  atitheh  in  Pandit  Govinda  Deva’s  edition.  But  I find  the 
word  praghuna  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary  in  the  sense  of  guest ; and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
give  both  that  and  another  form  jora/iKna.  As,  however,  they  do  not  cite  from  any  very 
ancient  author  anv  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found,  and  as  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  as 
compared  with  atithi,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  imported  into  Sanskrit  from  Prakrit. 
Fahtma,  in  the  sense  of  “guest,”  is,  Mr.  Childers  informs  me,  a good  Pali  word. 
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BEFEREXCES, 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Bal.  142.  292. 

pakva 

pikka 

pakkd 

mature. 

Pras.  48. 

murkha 

murukha 

murakh 

fool. 

Bal.49.93.270 

jhatiti 

jhatti 

jhat 

quickly. 

Bal.  246.  270. 

$ irasa 

sirena 

sii* 

head. 

Bal.  77. 
Prasan.  36.44. 

katham 

katham 

kJsa 

kaham 

^kaisd 

how? 

Prasan.  26. 

vvdohrasva 

vaghghassa 

bdgh 

a tiger. 

Prasan.  84.  1 
Bal.  76.  238.J 

stana 

tthana,  thana 

than 

{ 

female  breast, 
udder. 

Bal.  168. 

jihvd 

jVid 

jlbh 

tongue. 

Bal.  276. 

kamsya 

kamsa 

kdns 

bell  metal. 

Var.  viii.  6.  | 

gh urnat 

gholanta 

i , , - , 

rolling. 

Bal.  238. 

gkui-mtnti 

gholanti 

I gholna  (to 
S mix  with 
a liquid.) 

J 

roll,  move. 

Bal.  246. 
Bal.  143. 

gh  uriiati 
churnitam 

ghunnadi 

ghidlalidam 

turns  round, 
(pounded, 
(crushed. 

Mrichh.  3. 

dhuya 

sadddbia 

...  I 

having  called, 
summoned. 

Mrichh.  50. 
Mrichh.  54. 
Mrichh.  54.  j 
141.  ( 

Mrichh.  60.  1 

ahvaydmi 
dhvaya 
ajndpayati  1 
dhvayati  / 
dkdrayish-  ) 

sadddbemi 

sadddbehi 

sadddbedi 

. . . 

I call. 

caU  (imper.). 
(he  com- 
(mands,  calls. 
|I  shall 
( summon. 

sadddbdissam 

yami  / 

Mrichh.  150. 

dhuyate 

sadddbJadi 

he  is  called. 

Mrich.  6. 

sprishtvd 

chhibia  | 

chhvnd  [?)  ) 
(to  touch)  J 

(having 
i touched. 

Mrichh.  35. 

vesya 

oosdvid 

a harlot. 

[N.B. — In  this  and  the  foUowin^  list,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  I have  generally  given  the 
Hindi  and  Mahratti  verbs  in  the  infinitive,  without  reference  to  the  mood  or  tense  of 
the  corresponding  word  in  Prakrit.  The  verbs  in  the  Sanskrit  column,  on  the  contrary, 
are  always  exact  renderings  of  the  Prakrit  ones,  in  tense,  number,  person,  etc.] 

This  word  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Childers  suggests,  from  the  Sanskrit  sabdapay  (see 
above  the  alteration  of  sabda  into  sadda).  The  word  sabdapayet  occurs  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  ii.  57,  9,  Schlegel’s  ed.,  and  in  ii.  59,  3,  of  the  Bombay  ed.,  where  the  commentary 
explains  the  word  by  dkdrayet,  “ summon.”  In  Gorresio’s  ed.,  ii.  59,  6,  the  verb  dhvayet, 
having  the  same  sense,  is  substituted.  Forms  like  s abdapay  are,  as  Prof.  Aufrecht  informs 
me,  very  common  in  the  later  Sanskrit. 

**  A various  reading  is  bibia.  Mr.  . Childers  thinks  chhibia  comes  from  the  Sanskrit 
chhup,  “ to  touch.”  This  root  is  given,  he  tells  me,  in  Clough’s  list  of  Pali  verbs  in  the 
sense  of  “to  touch;  ” and  the  word  occurs  in  the  Dhammapada,  p.  156,  line  1. 

*5  This  word  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  gosvdmhil,  the  wife  of  a Gosvamin,  or  Goshain  ; 
and  I am  told  by  a well-informed  friend  that  the  word  has  got  the  sense  of  harlot  from 
the  indifferent  character  of  some  of  these  female  devotees. 
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It  is  thus  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  Indian  dramas,  and  of  the 
examples  furnished  by  the  grammarians  who  treat  of  the  dramatic  dialects 
(as  illustrated  in  the  preceding  comparative  table),  that  the  words  which 
we  find  in  Prakrit  are  in  great  part  identical  with  those  of  Sanskrit,  but 
more  or  less  modified  in  their  forms,  and  that  these  modifications  are,  in 
numerous  instances,  intermediate  between  the  original  Sanskrit  words  and 
the  still  more  corrupted  forms  which  we  discover  in  the  languages  descended 
from  the  Prakrits,  I mean,  in  the  modem  vernacular  dialects. 

But,  while  the  great  majority  of  Prakrit  words  can,  by  the  application 
of  proper  methods,  be  traced  back  to  a Sanskrit  source,  there  are  some 
others  which  refuse  to  yield  to  the  action  of  even  the  most  powerful 
tests  which  criticism  can  employ,  and  successfully  assert  their  claim  to 
an  origin  independent  of  classical  Sanskrit,  and  which  we  must  therefore 
conclude  either  to  belong  to  the  vernacular  Aryan  speech,  or  to  be  of 
non-Aryan  derivation. 

Another  fact  then  which  is  made  clear  by  the  examination  of  the 
dramatic  poems  and  the  Prakrit  grammarians  is,  that  the  Prakrit  dialects 
contain  a certain  number  of  words  which  are  not  discoverable  in  classical 
Sanskrit,  but  which  we  also  find  in  the  modern  vernaculars,  such  as  the 
roots  dul,  to  sink,  tharhar  (in  Hindi  tharthar),  to  tremble,  dhahk,  to  cover 
or  shut,  and  the  nouns  gor,  leg,  lappa,  father,  etc.^®  The  greater  portion 
of  the  words  of  this  class,  which  I have  discovered,  will  be  found  in  the  sub- 
joined  table.  [In  the  present  edition  I have  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
a number  of  new  words,  some  of  which,  however,  I find,  may  be  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  but  few  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  modem  vernaculars.] 

See  the  Rev.  H.  Ballantine’s  paper  “ On  the  relation  of  the  MahrattT  to  the  Sanskrit,” 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  369-385.  Some  of  the 
words  considered  by  Mr.  Ballantine  to  he  Mahrattl  are,  however,  Persian  or  Arabic,  such 
as  mekh,  haglial,  manzila ; others,  as  khane,  to  eat,  are  Sanskrit.  I add  the  following 
remarks  from  Dr.  J.  Wilson’s  “Notes  on  the  Constituent  Elements,”  etc.,  of  the  Marathi 
language  (prefixed  to  Molesworth’s  Marathi  Dictionary,  2nd  edition),  p.  xxii.  [The 
Marathi  language]  “has  two  distinct  lingual  elements,  the  Scythian  (or  Turanian)  and 
the  Sanskrit.”  . . . “The  Scythian  element  . . is  obviously  the  more  ancient 

of  the  two,  as  far  as  its  present  locality  is  concerned.  It  is  still  a good  deal  in  use, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  in  the  business  of  common  life. 
It  claims  almost  all  the  words  beginning  with  the  cerebral  letters,  which,  as  initials, 
were  probably  not  originally  in  use  in  the  Sanskrit;  almost  all  the  words  beginning 
with  the  letter  jh ; and  a great  majority  of  the  words  formed  from  imitative  particles, 
both  simple  and  reduplicated,  which  are  often  very  expressive,  and  are  not  now  of  an 
arbitrary  character,  whatever  they  might  have  been  before  they  got  established  in  the 
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Table  No.  II. 


List  of  Pralcrit  words,  chiefly  from  the  Mrichhahatl  and  the  grammarians, 
which  are  not  found  in  classical  Sanskrit,  or  are  of  doubtful  origin, 
with  their  modern  vernacular  equivalents,  when  ascertained. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENRUSH. 

Mrichh.  119.| 

pitrisamban- 

dhi 

bappa-ke- 

lake 

ibap  ke  1 

\bdp  karke  / 

bap 

father. 

Mrich.80.  108 

padam 

godam 

god 

. 

foot,  leg. 

Mrich.  72. 112 

udara 

pota.  potta 

pet,  pota 

pot  *8 

belly. 

Mrichh.  35.  . 

pums'chall 

chhinnlid 

chhindl 

i chhindl,  1 

\sindal  j 

harlot. 

Mrichh.  40.  . 

stambha 

khunta 

khontd 

khuntd 

peg. 

Mrichh.  31.  1 
36.  167. 

manushyah 

goho 

. . . 

goho 

man. 

Mrichh.  123.1 
&n.,  299.  ./ 

rasah 

lakh  alia 

. . . 

laker 

a slight  taste. 

Mrichh.  175. 

kukkurah 

hude 

• • • 

• • • 

dog. 

Vikr.  p.  79.  . 

pas ya 

ua 

. • • 

. 

look. 

Mrichh.  100. 

rakshata 

johaha 

johnd 

. . . 

( to  watch  : 
(look  out  for. 

Mrichh.  141. 

nrakanwate 

thartaredi 

tharthardnd 

thartharanem 

to  tremble. 

Var.  viii.68.'l 
& Kram.  in  > 
Delius,  11.) 

majjati  | 

vutta'i,vuttdi, 

khuppdi 

1 budna 

budaneih 

> to  sink. 

Mrich.162.317 

majjantam 

dubbantam 

dubnd 

dubanem 

) 

Mrichh.  36.  ( 
79.  164.  . -i 
Prah.  58.  { 

pidhehi 

pidhatta 

pihitam 

dhakkchi 

dhakkedha 

dhakkide 

dhaknd  | 

dhdnkan  (a 
lid  or  cover) 
jhdnkanem 
(to  cover) 

1 to  cover  or 
i shut. 

ums  loquendi  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  originally  formed.”  . . . “ The 

Sanskrit  element  is  that  which  predominates  in  the  Marathi,  as  the  inspection  of 
the  Dictionary  at  once  shows.”  . . “ Colebrooke  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  ‘nine- 

tenths  of  the  Hindi  dialect  may  he  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit ; ’ and  perhaps  a similar 
observation  may  he  justly  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words  in  the  Marathi, 
when  both  primitive  and  modified  forms  are  taken  into  the  account.” 

About  the  affix,  kelake  or  kerake.  see  Lassen,  p.  118. 

*8  In  Molesworth’s  Mahratti  Dictionary,  this  word  is  set  down  as  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  ; but  the  only  sense  assigned  to  this  word  in  Wilson’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary 
is  that  of  basket. 

^8  Stenzler’s  Mrichhakati,  p.  299. 

In  Wilson’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary  the  tsoxA.  jongata  is  given  as  a noun,  with  the  sense 
of  “longing  for  which  may  possibly  he  connected  with  this  word. 

Prof.  Benfey,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  “ Gott.  Gel. 
Anzeigen  ” for  January  23rd,  1861,  p.  132,  considers  this  root  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  tarala,  “trembling,”  and  the  participle  tarturdna  (from  the  root  tur),  which 
occurs  in  Eig  Veda,  ix.  95,  3,  where  it  has,  according  to  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth’s  Lexicon, 
the  sense  of  “rushing  forward.” 

Wilson  and  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth  give  a root  dhakk,  with  the  signification  to 
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REFERENCES.  SANSKRIT. 


MAHRATTI. 


Mrich.  118. 

95.  . 

Mrichh.  122.  | 


Kramad.  in 
Delius. 

Var.  viii.  64 
Var.  viii.  66. 
Var.  viii.  28. 
Delius,  p.  6 
Var.  viii.  20. 
Var.  viii.  67. 
Var.  viii.  69. 
Prasanna- 
raghava, 
11.13.113. 
115. 

Var.  viii.  70 
Mrichh.  21. 


'.1 


karayishya-\ 
mi  ) 

karaya 
karshami 

nishad 

piv 

khip 

krudh 

trasyati 

gras 

glird 

mrij 

dri/s 

mlokayan 

vilokaya 

sak 

sphotayish- 
ynmi 


ghaddba- 

iis'am 

ghaddbehi 

vaddhdmi 

numajj^* 

ghott 

vijj 

jur 

vajja'i 

vis,  ghis^^ 
pd 

lubh,  sup 
pulaa 

pulovanto 

pulovehi 

tar,  vaa,  tlr 
madamadd- 


ghadnd 


ghuntnd 


ghadanem 

odhanem 

ghotanem 


to  fabricate. 

fto  draw. 
\(Stenz.  298.) 
to  sit. 
to  drink,  gulp 
to  throw, 
to  be  angry, 
to  be  afraid. 

to  eat. 

to  smell, 
to  cleanse, 
to  see. 

seeing. 

see. 

to  be  able, 
fl  shall 
I split. 


“ destroy  but  the  dh  is  the  dental,  not  the  cerebral,  letter.  I have  withdrawn  from  the 
table  the  word  kdnell,  as  it  is  found  in  Sanskrit  as  weU  as  Prakrit  sentences  in  the 
MrichhakatT. 

This  may  come  from  the  Sanskrit  root  ghat,  “ to  act.” 

**  Delius,  p.  12,  thinks  that  these  roots  may  have  been  disused  in  Sanskrit. 

Prof.  Benfey,  in  the  review  above  quoted,  regards  this  word  as  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  root jvar,  and  the  adjective yvara,  “ excited,”  “in  a passion.” 

See  Mr.  Cowell's  note  5,  on  p.  73,  where  he  supposes  that  Delius’s  reading  ghis  is 
probably  incorrect.  In  his  Index,  p.  202,  however,  Mr.  Cowell  places  a mark  of  interro- 
gation after  visa'i. 

Vrhile  this  table  is  passing  through  the  press,  I have  been  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  some  of  the  words  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Childers.  “ Bappa,  Bhp — In  Simhalese 
Appd  is  ‘ father,’  and  Bdppd  ‘ uncle.’  The  latter  word  is  a corruption  of  bdla-appd,  as  is 
shown  by  the  corresponding  Bdlammd,  ‘ aunt’ — Pota,  Pet — I think  this  may  well  be  the 
Sanskrit  Beta,  compare  the  various  meanings  of  Koshtha.  The  Italian  for  a man’s  head 
is  testa,  properly  an  earthen  pot.  It  is  singular  that  the  Simhalese  for  ‘ belly  ’ is  Bada, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  peta ; it  would  rather  represent  bhanda,  but  I am  very  doubtful 
about  its  etymology.  — Chhin&lia — Clough,  in  the  Simhalese  dictionary,  gives  under 
Chhinna,  the  meaning  ‘harlot.’  Could  ndli  be  the  Sanskrit  ndri'i — Ua, ‘look,’ — Ido 
not  know  how  this  word  is  used,  but  might  it  not  be  simply  an  intcijection  — Dhakkhehi, 
— The  Sanskrit  root  '■Stag'  is  Thak  in  Pali  {thaketi  ‘he  covers,’  thakanam,  ‘a  covering’). 
But  Clough  gives  ‘ concealment  ’ as  one  of  the  meanings  of  dhakka. — Ghadabais's'am — This 
must  be  a causative  of  'ghat Ghatdpeti,  ‘ he  fabricates,’  occurs  in  Pali  (see  D’Alwis  Intr. 
p.  35). — Vaddhdmi,  ‘ to  draw,’ — Compare  Tumour’s  Mah&,vamsa,  p.  160,  line  1 and  erratum, 
Kuntam  vaddhetha  bho,  ' pull  up  the  lance,’  which  seems  to  have  been  stuck  in  the 
ground  (see  previous  page). — Vijj,  ‘to  throw,’— Could  this  be  ‘vyadh’P  The  present 
tense  in  Pali  is  vijjhati. — Vajjai,  ‘to  fear,’ — Could  this  be  ‘ vrij  ’ (Pali  ixjyafr),  in  the 
sense  of  ‘to  shrink  from  ’ ? — Pul, ‘to  see’ — This  must  be  the  Simhalese  bala-navd  ‘to 
see,’  the  etymology  of  which  I have  not  succeeded  in  tracing.” 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT, 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh.  17. 

bhakia 

chhalli  58 

boiled  rice, 
a rioter  in 

Mrichh.  43. 

(sasya- 
1 lampata 

sassa^ 

palakJca 

1 

1 

grain  (spoken 
of  an  ox). 

Mrichh.  101.1 

fcMnlaparah 

tattiloipxtan- 

159.  i 

\chinldyuktah 

tild),  taitild 

1 

Mrichh.  127. 

bale 

vasu 

. . . 

• 

• 

• 

(0  young 
( female  ! 

Mrichh.  134.  | 

Jcskalayish-  ^ 
yami  / 

gdla'issam  59 

. . . 

• 

I shall  wash. 

Bal.  65f.  74  1 
240.  I 

kanti 

rincholi 

. 

brilliance. 

Bal.  194. 

pankti 

richoli 

• • • 

a row. 

Bal.  86. 

gaja 

doghatta 

. 

an  elephant. 

Bal.  195.  264. 

sukti 

sippi 

Sip,  sipi 

a shell. 

Bal.  249. 

trasta 

chamakanta^° 

\chamaknd  (to 
(glitter,  start) 

1 ■ 

alarmed. 

Bal.  240. 

misrita 

kallabida 

mixed. 

Bal.  264. 

patita 

palotta 

• • 

fallen. 

Bal.  198. 

satnuhah 

kadappd. 

. • • 

assemblages. 

Bal.  203. 

sreshtha 

garilla  9i 

. . . 

(most  excel- 
( lent. 

Bal.  243. 

nartaki 

taraththi 

. . . 

(a  dancing 
( girl. 

Bal.  251. 

churnita 

chuspania 

• 

pounded. 

Bal.  276. 

midram 

vidurillam 

• • • 

mingled. 

Bal.  246. 

spariaih 

jhadappehiih 

. • 

contacts. 

Bal.  246. 

^dutkdraih 

\dutkurutah 

dukkarehim 

dukkanti 

\thokaron  se 
) thonkte  ? 

(they  beat 
( with  blows? 

Bal.  259. 

laldta 

nidola  99  [«,, 

forehead. 

Bal.  198. 

iobhita 

changopithia 

. . . 

beautified. 

[N.B. — See  other  non- Sanskrit  roots,  or  roots  of  doubtful  origin,  used  in  Prakrit,  in 
Vararucbi,  viii.  18,  21,  23,  34,  35,  39,  40.] 

58  Wilson  gives  challi,  with  the  sense  of  “rind,”  “bark.” 

59  Here  the  hsh  of  the  Sanskrit  may  be  ehanged  into  g.  The  Pali  form,  Mr.  Childers 
tells  me,  is  khalayissami,  whieh  he  thinks  may  supply  a link  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Table.  But  the  Balaramayaua,  p.  48,  has  pakkhalana  for  the  Sanskrit  prakshalana  and 
the  Prasannaraghava,  p.  124,  has  chchhalaa  for  the  Sanskrit  kshalaya. 

59  The  word  also  oceurs  in  p.  243  of  the  same  drama,  in  the  forms  chamakkanta  and 
chamakkida,  where  it  is  explained  in  the  eommentary  by  chamakrita,  “astonished.” 

91  This  may  possibly  he  a mistake  of  the  copyist  for  gariththa  (garishthaj,  which  occurs 
in  page  224. 

99  Mr.  Childers  suggests  that  nidola  is  probably  only  an  altered  form  of  laldta,  as  in 
Pali  nalata  is  a more  common  form  than  laldta,  while  metathesis  would  account  for  the 
most  important  remaining  variation. 

95  The  Sanskrit  lexicons  have  clianga  in  the  sense  of  beautiful ; but  from  what  the  latter 
part  of  the  word  is  derived,  I do  not  see. 
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It  is  true  that  these  vernacular  words,  occurring  in  the  dramas, 
are  few  in  number;  that  many  vocables,  very  unlike  the  Sanskrit, 
which  seem,  on  a hasty  inspection,  to  be  of  a different  origin,  are 
discovered,  on  a more  careful  examination,  to  be  derived  from  that 
language  by  successive  steps  proceeding  according  to  certain  recognized 
rules  of  mutation ; and  that  the  words,  not  deducible  from  the  written 
Sanskrit,  which  remain,  do  not  bear  so  large  a proportion  to  those  which 
are  of  Sanskrit  origin,  as  is  the  case  in  the  modern  vernaculars.®*  This 
paucity  of  such  words  in  the  dramas  is,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  polished  compositions  containing  many  poeti- 
cal passages,  and  were  written  by  Pandits,  men  familiar  with  Sanskrit, 
who  would  be  likely,  when  they  could,  to  avoid  vulgar  words  and 
phrases,  and  to  employ  vocables  of  Sanskrit  derivation,  wherever  it 
was  found  possible;  just  as  we  see  the  pedantic  Pandits  of  our  own 
time  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.®®  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  provincial  dialects,  as  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  and  by  un- 
learned persons  in  general  at  the  time  when  the  dramas  were  com- 
posed, many  more  non-Sanskrit  words  would  be  current  than  we  meet 
with  in  the  dramas.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in  modem  times  several 
modifications  of  language  in  use  among  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  same  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The  Hindu  Pandits,  for 
instance,  use  a dialect  which  is  full  of  Sanskrit  words;  the  villagers 
use  fewer  Sanskrit  and  more  indigenous  words ; the  lower  Mahomedans 
use  a language  approaching  to  that  of  the  Hindu  villagers,  but  with  more 
Persian  and  Arabic  words;  while  educated  ilahomedans  introduce  into 
their  discourse  a large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  and  phrases . 
But  the  existence  of  even  a small  proportion  of  such  non-Sanskrit  words 

Lassen  remarks,  p.  286 : “ The  roots  of  the  Prakrits  must  he  looked  for  in 
Sanskrit;  and  the  few  words  which  appear  to  be  of  extraneous  origin  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  traced  to  Sanskrit,  if  the  investigation  is  pursued  on  right  principles. 
At  the  same  time  I would  not  entirely  deny  that  some  vocables  may  have  passed  from 
the  indigenous  languages  of  India  into  the  Sanskrit  as  well  as  the  Prakrit;  but  such 
words  are  certainly  not  numerous.”  Lassen  may  not  underrate  here  the  number  of 
purely  indigenous  words  in  the  Prakrits,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  dramas,  hut  his 
remarks  are  not  certainly  correct  if  applied  to  the  modern  vernaculars,  in  which 
words  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  which  must  have  come  down  to  them  from  the 
vernacular  Prakrits,  are  very  numerous. 

Compare  the  case  of  English,  like  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  full  of  Latin 
and  Greek  derivatives,  with  other  compositions  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  predominates. 
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in  the  dramas,  Tvhen  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  corrupted  form, — 
akin  to  that  of  the  modem  vernaculars, — in  which  we  find  Sanskrit 
words  employed  there,  appears  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Prakrits, 
such  as  we  see  them  in  the  dramas,  were,  in  a more  or  less  modified 
form,  the  spoken  dialects  of  their  day ; and  were  consequently  the 
precursors  of  the  modern  vernacular  tongues.  As  we  find  in  these 
latter  a considerable  proportion  of  words  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  classical  Sanskrit,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  these  words  must 
have  existed  in  the  older  vernacular  dialects,  and  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  them  to  the  later.  The  only  alternative  is  that  we 
suppose  these  non-Sanskrit  words  to  have  been  invented  in  modem 
times,  a supposition  which  is  destitute  of  all  probability.®® 

The  question,  already  proposed  in  p.  7,  now  recurs.  Whence  came 
these  words  which  are  met  with  in  the  Prakrit  dialects  and  the  still 
larger  number  discoverable  in  the  modem  vernacular  tongues,  which 
are  not  found  in  classical  Sanskrit?  In  answer  to  this  question  two 
suppositions  have  been  already  made.  It  has  been  suggested,  p.  7, 
that  these  words  are  either  (1)  colloquial  vocables  of  Aryan  origin 
(a  view  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Beames  in  the  passage  quoted  in 
p.  8),  or  (2)  that  they  have  been  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
non- Aryan  tribes  with  which  the  Aryans  came  into  contact.  For  I 
must  here  anticipate  an  assertion  which  I hope  further  on  to  prove 
more  in  detail,  viz.,  that  there  are  in  India  very  manifest  traces  of 
a variety  of  races  of  men  differing  widely  in  their  origin. 

It  appears  that  the  ancestors  of  the  higher  classes  of  northern 
Hindus,  who  originally  spoke  Sanskrit  and  called  themselves  Aryas, 
must  have  had  their  origin  in  countries  to  the  north  or  west  of  India, 
and  immigrated  into  Hindustan  at  an  early  period.  When  they  arrived 
there,  they  found  the  country  already  occupied  by  a race  of  men  called 
in  the  Yeda  and  Mahabharata,  Dasyus,  who  spoke  a different  language 
from  themselves,  and  with  whom  they  became  engaged  in  continual 

Even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  tbe  Pali  and  the  scenic  dialects  were  never 
identical  •with  tbe  spoken  vernaculars,  this  would  not  neutralize  my  argument.  For 
tbe  Prakrits  must  have  been  used  on  the  stage,  and  must  therefore  have  been  under- 
stood. They  could  not,  however,  have  been  intelligible,  if  they  had  not  approached 
closely  to  some  form  of  spoken  language.  And  the  existence  of  the  Pali,  as  well  as 
of  the  Prakrits,  shows  both  the  general  tendency  of  men  to  break  down  and  modify 
their  languages,  and  the  actual  process  by  which  they  proceeded  in  northern  India. 
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warfare.  These  Dasyus  appear  to  have  been  partly  driven  away  by 
the  Aryas  to  the  east  and  south  and  north,  where  they  took  refuge  in 
the  forests  and  mountains,  and  partly  to  have  been  subdued  and  to 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  Aryan  communities  as  their  slaves  or 
dependents.  Though  these  earlier  inhabitants  of  India  also  had,  in 
all  probability,  immigrated  into  that  country  at  some  period  anterior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Aryas,  I shall,  for  the  sake  of  ready  distinction, 
style  them  the  aborigines.  These  aboriginal  tribes  may  not  have  been 
all  of  one  race,  and  may  have  arrived  in  India  at  ditferent  times,  but 
their  history  is  very  obscure,  and  can  only  be  conjectured.  So  much 
is  clear,  that  their  languages  are  not  all  alike.  In  the  south  of  India 
we  find  still  existing  a set  of  spoken  languages  called  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Canarese,  Malayalim,  etc.,  which  differ  very  widely  from  the  verna- 
cular tongues  of  northern  India,  viz.,  the  Mahratti,  Hindi,  Bengali, 
etc.  Though  the  southern  languages  have  now  a certain  intermixture 
of  Sanskrit  words,  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  intermixture  is  only  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  as  those  languages  diff'er  entirely  both  in 
structure  and  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed from  the  Sanskrit,  and  aU  its  derivative  languages.  The  dialects 
of  northern  and  central  India,  on  the  other  hand,  viz.,  the  Alahratti, 
Hindi,  Bengali,  etc.,  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mainly  derived 
from  classical  Sanskrit,  though  they  contain  a considerable  proportion 
of  words  which  are  evidently  of  a difierent  origin.  These  words  of 
non-Sanskrit  origin,  which  we  first  discover,  to  a certain  extent,  in 
the  ancient  Prakrits,  and  which  descended  from  them  to  the  northern 
vernaculars,  must  ( 1 ) either  have  formed  a part  of  the  colloquial  speech 
of  the  Aryas,  which  did  not  pass  into  their  literary  language ; or  (2) 
they  have  been  derived  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  aborigines,  who 
had  occupied  the  south  as  well  as  north  of  India  before  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking race  of  the  Aryas  arrived;  or  (3)  they  most  probably  came 
partly  from  the  one  and  partly  from  the  other  of  these  sources.  Assum- 
ing that  they  spring  in  part,  at  least,  from  a non- Aryan  source,  we  may 
suppose  some  such  linguistic  process  as  the  following  to  have  taken 
place.  After  the  northern  aborigines  had  been  reduced  to  dependence 
by  tbe  Aryas,  and  both  classes,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  had  coalesced  in 
one  community  (of  which  the  former  composed  the  upper,  and  the 
latter  the  lower  ranks),  the  languages  of  both  classes  (which  had 
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previously  been  different)  would  begin  to  become  assimilated  and 
amalgamated ; the  Sanskrit-speahing  Aryas  would  soon  adopt  many 
words  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  aborigines,  while  the  aboriginal 
race  would  begin  to  borrow  many  words  from  the  Sanskrit,  the 
language  of  their  masters.  This  process,  however,  would  naturally 
lead  to  a great  corruption  and  alteration  of  the  Sanskiut.  Many  of 
the  compound  consonantal  sounds  in  Sanskrit  words,  such  as  those 
in  strl,  rakta,  kshatriya,  seem  to  have  been  found  such  as  the  lower 
orders  of  people  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  these  compound 
sounds  became  accordingly  broken  up  or  simplified,  or  in  some  way 
modified.  Thus  strl  became  istri,  rakta  became  ratta  or  rakat,  and 
kshatriya  became  khatriya,  khattia,  or  chhatriya.  In  this  manner  both 
languages  would  become  gradually  changed,  according  to  processes 
which  are  seen  in  operation  in  all  countries.  Caprice,  alteration  of 
physical  circumstances,  differences  of  education,  and  those  varieties  in 
the  organs  of  speech  which  are  peculiar  to  different  races, — are  all  found 
to  produce  progressive  modifications  in  language.  Various  forms  of 
Prakrit  would  spring  up  by  degrees  in  different  provinces,  in  which 
Sanskrit  and  aboriginal  words  and  forms  would  be  combined,  though 
the  more  cultivated  element,  the  Sanskrit,  has,  in  either  a pure  or 
a modified  shape,  remained  predominant.  At  the  same  time  the 
Sanskrit  language  gradually  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  its  then  existing 
form,  and  becoming  the  language  of  books,  and  of  the  learned  class 
exclusively,  was  more  and  more  polished  and  settled  by  grammarians  ; 
and  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  alteration,  continued 
thenceforward  unchanged : j ust  as  was  the  case  with  the  Latin 
language.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  very  probable  that  many 
words  of  indigenous  origin,  as  well  as  words  which,  though  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  had  been  modified  in  the  Prakrits,  were  incorporated  in  the 
Sanskrit ; and  that  in  this  way  the  modern  vocabulary  of  that  language 
includes  many  words  and  roots  which  were  unknown  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period.®' 

Dr.  Stevenson  says,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  As.  Society, 
for  January,  1859  : “ The  Brahmans  scattered  through  all  the  different  provinces  of 
Hindusthan  no  doubt  adopted  many  of  the  words  of  the  languages  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  resided,  and  introduced  them  into  the  sacred  tongue.”  Professor 
Benfey  has  drawn  attention  to  the  introduction  into  Sanskrit  of  words  which  had 
become  modified  in  the  Prakrits.  See  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii.  1149,  note  2 ; and 
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Sect.  III. — On  the  origin  and  vernacular  me  of  the  Scenic  Dialects. 

It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  the  dramatic  dialects  were 
ever  spoken  languages.  This  view  is  thrown  out  as  the  most  likelj' 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  "Wilson  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Select  Specimens 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,”  pp.  Ixv,  Ixvi. 

“There  is  one  question  of  some  interest  attaching  to  our  construc- 
tion of  the  Prakrit,  which  merits  a fuUer  inquiry  than  has  been  yet 
given  to  it,  and  on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate.  Does  it 
represent  a dialect  that  was  ever  spoken,  or  is  it  an  artificial  modifica- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  language,  devised  to  adapt  the  latter  to  peculiar 
branches  of  literature  ? The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  ; for 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  present  day  in  writing  it,  although 
it  is  no  longer  spoken,  and  highly  finished  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  plays  which  are  modern  productions.  The  Yidagdha  Madhava,  for 
instance,  consists  more  than  half  of  high  Prakrit,  and  it  was  written 
less  than  three  centuries  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  modi- 
fications are  to  be  found  in  the  spoken  dialects  of  Hindusthan,  and 
the  rules  of  Prakrit  grammar  account  for  changes  which,  without  such 
aid,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  simplification  of  the  gramma- 
t:cal  construction  by  the  disuse  of  the  dual  number,  and  the  reduced 
number  of  verbal  conjugations,  looks  also  like  the  spontaneous  substi- 
tution of  practical  to  theoretic  perfection  in  actual  speech,  and  may 
tempt  us  to  think  the  Prakrit  was  once  a spoken  tongue.  The  subject 

Benfey,  article  “Indien”  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Eucycl.),  p.  248.  A paper  on 
“ The  Dravidian  elements  in  Sanskrit,”  by  Dr.  H.  Gundert,  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1869,  pp.  517  ff.  The  author 
remarks : “ It  was  to  be  expected  d priori  that  a number  of  Dravidian  words  must 
have  found  their  way  into  Sanskrit.  How,  further,  could  the  Aryan  people  have 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  India,  without  adopting  very  much  from  the  aboriginal 
population  which  they  found  there,  and  which  has  submitted  to  them  partly  in  a peace- 
able manner,  and  partly  under  compulsion,  and  yet  even  to  this  day  only  imperfectly  ? ” 
And  in  opposition  to  the  Brahmanical  grammarians  who  would  derive  such  words 
from  Aryan  roots,  or  declare  Dravidian  roots  to  be  Sanskrit,  the  writer  appeals  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  urges  that ; “ where  peoples  speaking  different  languages 
live  in  constant  mutual  intercourse,  traffic  or  fight  with  one  another,  suffer  and  enjoy 
together,  they  take  over  much  from  each  other  without  examination  or  scrutiny ; and 
this  process  must  have  gone  on  in  the  earliest  times,  when  their  mutual  relations 
were  still  of  a naif  character.  We  thus  expect  d priori  that  as  the  Aryans  penetrated 
southwards,  they  would  become  acquainted  with  new  objects  under  Dravidian  appel- 
lations, and  with  them  adopt  their  names.” 
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is  interesting,  not  only  in  a philological,  but  in  a historical  view ; for 
the  sacred  dialects  of  the  Bauddhas  and  the  Jainas  are  nothing  else 
than  Prakrit,  and  the  period  and  circumstances  of  its  transfer  to  Ceylon 
and  to  Ifepal  are  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  religion 
which  is  professed  by  the  principal  nations  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Hindusthan.” 

Mr.  Beames  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  in  the  same  sense  ; 

“ In  fact,  there  is  much  that  requires  clearing  up  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Sauraseni,  Braj,  and  the  ATodern  Hindi  dialects,  and  until 
we  know  more  of  the  colloquial  forms  of  early  Prakrit,  the  mist  cannot 
be  dispelled.  The  Prakrit  of  the  poets  is  clearly  not  a dialect  that 
ever  was  spoken.  How  far  it  represents  the  characteristics  of  any 
spoken  dialect  is  a question.” — ^^Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1868,  p.  498.) 

To  support  the  view  which  has  been  already  expressed  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  modem  vernaculars  to  certain  pre-existing  Prakrit,  i.e.  ver- 
nacular dialects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  dramatic  Pra- 
krits are  identical  with  the  spoken  Prakrits  which  existed  at  or 
anterior  to  the  periods  when  the  former  were  used  for  poetical  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  it  is  clear  from  what  Prof.  Wilson  says  of  the  com- 
position of  dramas  within  the  last  few  centmles,  when  the  older 
Prakrits  had  been  superseded  by  the  existing  vernaculars,  that  the 
Prakrits  of  the  dramas  have  continued  to  be  employed  as  the  tradi- 
tional dramatic  language  for  females  and  for  the  lower  classes  long  after 
these  Prakrits  have,  on  any  supposition,  become  obsolete.  But  it  is 
possible  that  when  they  were  originally  so  used  they  may  have  been 
identical  with  some  contemporaneous  vernaculars.  It  is,  however, 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  assume  that  the  dramatic  dialects  were  at 
one  period  closely  akin  to  some  contemporaneous  vernaculars.  This 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  lists  of  words  which  I have 
given  above,  and  which  show  that  the  modern  vernaculars  have 
naturally  sprung  out  of  forms  of  speech  either  identical  with  or  akin 
to  the  dramatic  Prakrits.  The  same  point  is  also  proved  by  the 
relation  in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  latter  stand  to  the  Pali. 

I shall  now  introduce  a quotation  from  Professor  Lassen,  who,  in  his 
Institutiones  Linguae  Praeriticae,  pp.  39,  ff.,  adopts  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question  from  Prof.  Wilson  and  Air.  Beames.  His  remarks 
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will  also  be  found  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which  the  Prakrits  arose 
out  of  Sanskrit. 

“ If  the  question  regarding  the  origin  of  these  dialects  merely  refer 
to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived,  it  admits  of  a very  easy  answer : 
for,  as  has  been  already  stated,  all  the  scenic  dialects  are  di’awn  en- 
tirely from  the  Sanskrit.®®  If,  however,  the  question  means  by  what 
process  these  dialects  have  been  drawn  from  the  Sanskrit,  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  answer.  The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  these 
languages  containing  any  forms  or  words  of  which  the  Sanskrit  arche- 
types are  undiscoverable  : for,  on  the  contrary,  both  forms  and  words 
are  deduced  from  that  ancient  source  by  undergoing  certain  mutations 
which  all  languages  follow  as  they  become  altered  and  corrupted  in 
the  course  of  time ; as,  for  example,  has  been  the  case  with  all  the 
Germanic  and  Romanic  dialects  which  have  sprung  from  the  Gothic 
and  the  Latin. 

“The  difficulty,  however,  consists  in  this,  that  these  dramatic 
dialects,  sprung  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  bearing  the  names  of  different 
provinces,  are  different  from  the  provincial  languages  which  have  the 
same  name  and  origin ; e.g.  the  principal  Prakrit  (which  appears  to 
have  been  called  Maharashtri)  differs  from  the  modern  MahrattI,  and 
the  S'aurasenl  from  the  Brajbhakha.  Hence  a doubt  has  been  sug- 
gested whether  the  dramatic  dialects  were  formerly  the  spoken  tongues 
of  the  people  of  the  several  provinces,  who  at  present  use  a form  of 
speech  which,  though  cognate,  is  yet  different;  or  whether  these 
dramatic  dialects  are  anything  more  than  artificial  adaptations,  either 
of  Sanskrit,  or  of  the  provincial  tongues,  to  dramatic  purposes.  The 
latter  opinion  has  appeared  to  Wilson  the  most  probable,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  modern  dialects  of  the  Mahratta  country,  of  Mathura, 
and  Behar,  are  different  from  those  which  were  employed  on  the  stage 
under  the  same  names.  He  assigns  another  reason,  viz.,  that  these 
dramatic  dialects  can  be  composed  even  now.  But  is  not  the  case 
precisely  the  same  with  the  Sanskrit  or  the  Latin?  both  of  which 
can  in  our  day  be  written  by  men  who  are  skilled  in  them,  though 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  used  in  daily  life,  or  to  be  spoken,  except 
by  a few  scholars.  Wilson’s  first  reason  is  equally  inconclusive : for, 
to  use  what  I may  call  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  learned  Pre- 
ss See,  however,  what  has  been  said  on  this  snbject  above,  in  pp.  26,  ff. 
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fessor  -would  scarcely  succeed  in  making  himself  understood,  if  he 
were  to  address  his  countrymen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  His 
argument  would,  indeed,  be  sound,  if  it  could  he  proved  that  in  the 
age  when  the  dramatic  dialects  were  first  brought  tipon  the  stage,  the 
Maharashtri,  or  any  other  form  of  contemporaneous  speech,  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  dialect  introduced  into  the  dramas  under  the  same 
name.  Por  it  must  be  recollected  that  succeeding  dramatic  poets, 
following  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  did  not  change  the 
dramatic  varieties  of  speech,  hut  retained  them  in  their  original 
forms;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  dialects  continued 
to  undergo  great  alterations,  as  is  the  fate  of  all  languages  which 
are  subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use.  These  scenic 
dialects  can  be  taught  even  now  by  grammatical  tuition,  just  as  the 
Sanskrit  can,  though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  learned  by 
the  Indians  from  a nurse.  All  change  in  the  scenic  dialects  was 
guarded  against  (just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sanskrit)  from  the  period 
when  their  forms  and  laws  had  been  fixed  by  grammarians ; and, 
consequently,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  diversity  of  the  dramatic 
and  modern  provincial  dialects  is  of  no  force,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  provincial  dialects  also  have  remained  unchanged,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  present  day.  This,  however,  can  neither  be 
shown,  nor  was  it  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  condition 
of  the  pro-vincial  dialects  cannot  he  explained  unless  we  suppose  them 
to  have  had  another  form,  more  ancient  than  the  present,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  Sanskrit. 

“ Since,  then,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  provincial  dialects  were 
originally  different  from  the  scenic,  I shall  add  some  arguments  by 
which  it  will  he  made  probable  that  the  latter  (the  scenic)  were 
actually  current  in  the  provinces  from  which  they  derived  their  names. 
And,  first,  I shall  make  use  of  the  names  themselves  as  an  argument : 
for  the  names  Maharashtri,  S'aurasenI,  would  be  absurd  if  they  were 
not  referred  to  pro-vincial  dialects ; seeing  that  the  names  cannot  be 
deduced  from  any  orders  of  men  so  called,  nor  from  any  peculiarities 
in  those  dialects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  MagadhI,  for  though 
I am  aware  that  the  word  Magadha  denotes  an  order  of  bards,  still 
the  MagadhI  dialect  is  employed  on  the  stage  by  other  classes  of  men, 
and  the  bards  themselves  derive  their  appellation  from  the  province 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  dialect. 
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“In  the  next  place,  I argue  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry 
renders  it  scarcely  credible  that  dramas  composed  in  a language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  common  life  should  have  been  exhibited  on  the 
stage.  This,  however,  is  a different  matter  from  the  supposition  that 
the  dramatic  dialects  have  subsequently  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  have 
become  obsolete,  while  yet  they  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the  employment  of  Sanskrit  itself  in 
dramas  written  in  a comparatively  modern  period. 

“If  these  considerations  be  duly  weighed,  it  appears  to  follow  that 
the  use  of  different  dialects  on  the  stage  was  the  result  of  a peculiar 
condition  of  Indian  life,  at  the  time  when  the  laws  of  dramatic  art 
were  fii’st  fixed  by  the  Indian  poets. 

“ To  these  arguments  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  so  close  an 
afiSnity  between  the  x)rimary  dramatic  dialect  and  the  Pali,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  theu-  being  originally  identical.  So  much  is 
undoubted  that  the  sacred  language  of  the  Jains  is  not  different  from 
the  primary  Prakrit.  This  language  would  certainly  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  adherents  of  a sect  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Brahmans  and  their  opinions,  if  the  dramatic  dialect  had  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  fertile  and  subtle  genius  of  the  Brahmans.  The 
Jains  could,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  it  to  theii' 
own  uses,  if  it  was  the  language  of  daily  life.  How  it  happened 
that  the  Haharashtri  dialect  in  particular  came  to  be  selected  both 
by  the  dramatic  poets  and  by  the  Jains,  is  a point  to  be  explained 
fj’om  the  history  of  the  Indian  stage,  and  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
out  of  which  the  sect  of  the  Jains  sprang.  To  attempt  this  here 
would  be  out  of  place. 

“ The  primary  argument,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  structure 
of  the  languages  themselves.  This  structure  is  the  same,  as  regards 
principles  and  general  rules,  in  all  the  provincial  languages  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  while  it  is  different  (though  very  similar),  if  the  individual 
forms  and  the  elements  of  these  be  regarded.  I shall  therefore  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  plan  I have  in  view,  if  I examine  more 
minutely  some  of  these  languages,  and  show  what  their  grammatical 
character  is.  In  doing  so,  however,  I am  prevented  by  the  limits  of 
my  book  from  exhibiting  their  entire  grammar,  nor  would  it  better 
serve  the  end  I have  in  view  if  I were  to  do  so.  I propose,  there- 
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fore,  to  inquire  into  the  scheme  of  declensions  peculiar  to  these  lan- 
guages, -which  follows  the  same  analogy  as  the  laws  of  conjugation. 
I pass  over  the  permutations  of  sounds,  which  are  too  various  to  he 
treated  here;  nor,  if  I did  treat  them,  would  it  conduce  to  my  object, 
which  is  so  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  provincial  dialects  as  to 
exhibit  the  differences  between  them  and  the  dramatic  languages. 
For  the  changes  in  their  elements  undergone  by  the  Sanskrit  words 
which  have  been  received  into  the  modem  dialects,  follow  two  very 
different  laws,  which,  if  not  carefully  distinguished,  might  be  used 
to  demonstrate  contrary  conclusions.  One  sort  of  mutation  prevails 
in  those  words  which  had  been  received  into  the  provincial  dialects 
which  were  anciently  formed,  or  rather  connipted,  from  the  Sanskrit ; 
such  as  the  Brajbhakha  ‘p5thl,’  a book,  which  in  Prakrit  is  ‘pothab,’ 
and  in  Sanskrit ‘pustaka,’  and  numerous  others,  which  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  same  changes  in  the  elements  of  words  have  taken 
place  in  the  modern  vernaculars  as  in  the  dramatic  dialects ; and  that 
the  forms  of  words  in  the  former  are  derived  from,  and  find  their 
explanation  in,  the  latter.  This  I by  no  means  deny.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  modem  dialects,  which 
come  nearer  to  the  original  Sanskrit  words  than  do  the  forms  used  in 
the  dramatic  Prakrits.  The  following  are  some  examples  from  the 
Brajbhakha,  Panjabi,  ATahrattl,  and  Bengali : 


Brajbhakha. 

Putra,^^  Putri 
Prakrit  Putta,  Putti 
Sanskrit  Putra,  Putri 


Panjabi.  Mahrattl.  Bengali. 

Prakds  Kartu,  PrutJiuwi  Pip,  Prithivi. 
Pakusa  Kattu,  PuJiavi  Dlla,  Puhavi. 
Pralcdsa  Kartd,  Prithivi  Pipa,  Prithivi. 


“To  these  might  be  added  numerous  other  instances.  And  if  such 
words  alone  were  regarded,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  modern  dialects  retain  a greater  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in 
their  genuine  form  than  the  Prakrits  do.  But  this  would  be  an  un- 
sound conclusion  ; for  the  modem  vernaculars,  especially  when  spoken 
by  men  who  are  learned  in  Sanskrit,  and  as  they  are  seen  in  books 
written  by  such  persons  (from  which  the  manuals,  grammars,  and 
lexicons  of  such  dialects  which  we  use,  have  been  derived),  are  con- 


Put,  son,  is,  however,  also  used  in  this  dialect,  as  in  the  phrase,  bap  put,  father 
and  son. — J.M.] 
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tinually  recurring  to  their  sacred  and  ancient  source  (the  Sanskrit), 
not  only  when  they  want  words  expressive  of  recondite  ideas,  and 
required  for  elegance  of  diction,  but  also  when  the  vernacular  form 
of  the  word  is  more  corrupt  than  learned  men  would  wish  to  introduce 
into  their  writings.  Hence  it  happens  that  twofold  forms  of  the  same 
Sanskrit  words  are  found  in  the  same  provincial  language,  one  more 
Sanskrit,  the  other  Prakrit ; for  the  parent  Sanskrit  has  never  ceased 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  vernacular  dialects  of  India,  just  as 
the  Latin  does  on  the  Romanic  tongues ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sanskrit  has  exercised  no  influence  on  the  forms  of  the  dramatic 
dialects  from  the  period  when  the  dramatic  poets,  and  the  gramma- 
rians following  their  guidance,  had  assigned  to  these  dialects  certain 
fixed  forms.  It  has  hence  resulted  that  these  dramatic  dialects  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever,  and  are  just  the  same  in  dramas 
composed  within  the  last  three  centuries  as  in  the  far  more  ancient 
Mrichhakatl.  Por  the  language  of  the  stage  is  continually  borrow- 
ing Sanskrit  words,  but  alters  and  inflects  them  according  to  rules 
peculiar  to  itself;  the  vernacular  dialects,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue similarly  to  borrow  words  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  leave  them 
unaltered,’®  while  those  words  which  they  had  long  ago  adopted  had 
been  altered  according  to  natural  laws  common  to  them  with  the 
Prakrits.  In  this  way  the  occurrence  of  pure  Sanskrit  words  in  the 
vernaculars,  such  as,  e.g.  tikshna,  tiraskrita,  in  the  Bengali,  is  to  be 
explained.” — Pp,  39-45. 

Professor  Lassen  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  forms  of  declension 
employed  in  some  of  the  modern  vernaculars.  He  then  goes  on  to 
remark  as  follows : — 

[In  the  modern  vernaculars]  “ we  find  the  structure  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakit  declension  quite  destroyed,  the  same  inflexions 
applied  to  the  singular  and  the  plural,  and  a new  difference  introduced 
in  certain  declensions  between  the  direct  and  the  oblique  cases.  This 
proves  that  the  provincial  declensions  are  of  a later  date  than  those  of 

[■®  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  Sanskrit  words  which  have  been 
borrowed  and  modified  in  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  are,  in  the  modern  dialects,  re- 
placed, as  far  as  the  common  people  are  concerned,  by  words  of  aboriginal,  or,  at  least, 
colloquial,  origin ; such  as  beta,  instead  of  putra,  for  son  ; while  words  like  the  latter 
are  used  chiefly  by  brahmans,  and  other  high-caste  persons. — J.M.J 
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the  dialects  used  in  the  dramas,  which  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
by  certain  fixed  rules,  and  involve  only  a few  innovations.  In  the 
provincial  inflections  there  remain,  indeed,  some  traces,  partly  distinct, 
partly  somewhat  obscured,  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  declension ; but  in 
other  points  there  are  great  innovations  which  reveal  to  us  a total 
dissolution  of  the  old  grammatical  structure,  and  its  reconstruction  by 
means  of  new  instruments. 

“As  this  state  of  things  is  perceptible  in  the  whole  grammar  of  the 
provincial  dialects  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Sanskrit,  I conclude 
that  they  are  of  later  origin  than  the  scenic  dialects.  Between  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  its  existing  daughters  [the  modern  vernacu- 
lars], there  is  so  great  a diversity  of  grammatical  structure  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  pristine  language  cannot  have  sunk  by  one  fall,  so 
to  speak,  into  that  condition  in  which  we  find  the  provincial  dialects. 
It  follows  of  necessity  that  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate  con- 
dition between  the  pristine  and  the  modern  speech.  This  intermediate 
condition  was  no  doubt  very  various,  and  approached  at  first  more 
nearly  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  subsequently  to  the  provincial  tongues. 

“If  we  except  the  Pali  [and,  I would  add,  the  Gatha  dialect  in 
the  Buddhist  books,  J.M.],  the  earliest  form  of  the  Sanskrit  after  it 
began  to  degenerate  and  to  alter  its  character  is  that  which  we  find 
in  the  dramas ; from  which  dramatic  dialect,  therefore,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  first  mutation  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  eventually  gave 
rise  to  the  modem  vernaculars,  was  not  very  different.  I contend 
that,  though  not  identical,  this  earliest  corruption  of  Sanskrit  was 
very  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  dramas.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  believing  that  the  scenic 
dialects  were  formerly  the  current  speech  of  the  different  provinces. 
The  names  which  these  scenic  dialects  have  received  from  the  gram- 
marians, and  the  conditions  of  dramatic  poetry,  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

“Here,  however,  I conceive  I must  stop,  for  I could  not  adduce  de- 
tailed arguments  to  prove  this  opinion  without  examining  the  whole 
field,  both  of  the  scenic  and  the  provincial  dialects.  I think,  however, 
that  I ought  distinctly  to  add  that  I should  not  be  disposed  to  dissent 
from  any  one  who  should  assert  that  the  scenic  dialects  were  not 
exactly  the  pure  forms  of  speech  which  were  contemporaneously 
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current  in  the  different  provinces,  but  ■were  a little  modified,  so  as 
better  to  harmonise  with  the  character  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
employ  them.  The  principal  argument  for  this  conclusion  is  that 
two  forms  are  sometimes  found  to  occur  in  the  dramatic  dialects,  one 
having  a closer  resemblance  to  the  provincial  language,  and  another 
which  is  softer  and,  so  to  speak,  more  feminine. 

“ To  bring  this  disquisition  to  a close : there  are  two  families  of 
degenerate  Sanskrit  extant;  the  first  more  ancient,  and  not  much 
corrupted,  to  which  class  the  Pali  and  the  scenic  dialects  belong ; the 
second  of  more  recent  origin,  and  dispersed  at  the  present  day  over 
the  [northern]  provinces  of  India,  which  is  more  diverse  from  the 
parent  language.  The  members  of  the  former  family  are  daughters 
of  the  Sanskrit;  those  of  the  latter  are  its  granddaughters,  though 
it  is  in  some  degree  doubtful  whether  they  are  daughters  of  the  first 
family  or  granddaughters  descended  from  sisters.  As  regards  the  age 
of  these  two  classes,  it  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  of  the  Indian  stage,  that  the  former  arose  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  while  it  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  probability  that  the  latter  {i.e.  the  modern  provincial 
vernaculars)  were  formed  before  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era.” 
— Pp.  57-60. 

I subjoin  some  further  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the  older 
Prakrits  and  the  modern  vernaculars,  from  the  Indische  Alterthum- 
skunde  of  the  same  author,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1149,  1150. 

“We  must  draw  a distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Indian 
languages  of  the  middle  age  (under  which  denomination  we  may 
fittingly  class  the  Pali,  the  languages  of  the  dramas,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  oldest  inscriptions)  and  the  new  Indian,  or  existing 
vernacular  dialects.  The  former  had  not,  so  to  speak,  crossed  the 
llubicon,  nor  entirely  renounced  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  mother- 
language.  They  conform,  it  is  true,  but  little  to  the  ancient  phonetic 
laws,  and  are  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  such  as  are  of  a later 
date ; hut  their  grammatical  forms,  though  corrupted  and  stunted,  are 
inherited  immediately  from  their  parent.  The  modem  dialects  of 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  obey  the 
phonetic  rules  of  the  Sanskrit.  They  conform  in  part  to  the  phonetic 
laws  of  the  Prakrit  dialects,  but  in  addition  to  these  the  modem 
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dialects  have  peculiar  phonetic  laws  of  their  own,  and  their  words, 
when  not  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit  to  enlarge  their 
vocabulary,  often  manifest  more  extreme  contractions,  and  greater 
deviations  from  the  original  words,  than  do  the  corresponding  words 
in  the  Prakrit.  The  grammatical  forms  of  the  modern  dialects  are,  with 
rare  exceptions,  newly  constructed ; for  the  case-terminations  are 
chiefly  indicated  by  post-positions,  the  old  personal  terminations  have, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tenses  are  marked  in 
quite  a difierent  manner  than  in  the  Prakrit  dialects,  the  past  tenses 
being  commonly  shown  by  participles,  with  the  three  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  instrumental  case.  Even  the  lowest  of  the  di’amatic 
Prakrits,  the  Apabhransa,  has  not  transgressed  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  stands  much  neai’er  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  modern  ver- 
naculars do.” 

Sect.  IV. — Views  of  the  Indian  Grammarians  on  the  relation  of  the 
Prakrits  to  Sanskrit,  and  on  the  other  elements  in  their  composition. 

Vararuchi,’’^  the  oldest  extant  grammarian  who  treats  of  the  Prakrit 
forms  of  speech,  and  his  commentator  Bhamaha  (in  his  Manorama), 
distinctly  assert  their  derivation,  mediate  or  immediate,  from  Sanskrit. 
The  former  describes  in  his  “ Prakrita-prakasa  ” four  dialects  of  this 
description,  viz. : 1st,  Maharashtri,  or  Prakrit  generally  so  called  ; 
2nd,  Paisachi ; 3rdly,  MagadhI ; and  4thly,  S'aurasenl,’-  After  having 
in  the  first  nine  chapters  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 
Prakrit,  properly  so  called,  from  Sanskrit,  he  proceeds  to  the  others ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  Chapter  X.  he  lays  it  down  that  “the 
root  of  the  Paisachi  is  the  S'aurasenl.”  Paisachi  \ prakritih  S' auraseni\ 
On  which  the  commentator  Bhamaha  remarks  that  Paisachi  is  the 
language  of  the  Pisachas.’^  The  klagadhi  also  is  delared  by  Yararuchi 
in  Chapter  XI.  “ to  be  derived  from  the  same  S'aui’asenl.”  Ilagadhl  \ 
prakritih  S'aurasenl  \ The  S'aurasenl  dialect  itself  is  spoken  of  at  the 

See  on  his  age,  Lassen,  Instit.  Pracr.  4.  5 ; Addenda,  p.  65 ; and  Indische 
Alterthumskunde,  ii.  p.  1160,  where  he  is  declared  to  have  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

See  Lassen,  Instit.  Pracr.  7 f. ; and  Cowell,  Prakrita-prakas'a,  p.  xvii. 

Fisachanam  bhasha  Paisachi  | asyah  Paisachyah  prakritih  S'aurasenl  \ Cowell> 
p.  86,  and  Lassen,  Instit.  Pracr.  7.  439. 

Cowell,  p.  89,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8.  391. 
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commencement  of  Chapter  XII.  as  derived  immediately  from  the 
Sanskrit.  S' auraseni\  palcritih  Sanskritam\  At  the  end  of  the 

Chapter  on  the  S'aurasenT,  it  is  stated  that  “in  other  points”  (which  have 
not  been  specifically  touched  upon)  “ it  is  like  the  Maharashtrl  dialect.” 
S'esham  mahdrdshtruat  From  this  and  from  some  other  quota- 
tions which  will  he  found  below,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  Maha- 
rashtri,  and  the  dialect  called  by  way  of  eminence  “the  Prakrit,”  are 
the  same.”  In  another  work  called  the  “ Shadbhasha  Chandrika,” 
by  Lakshmidhara,  it  is  stated  that  the  “ Prakrita  dialect  had  its  origin 
in  Maharashtra.”  Prdlcritam  Mahardshtrodhhavam  \ As  the  S'aura- 
seni  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  same  must  a fortiori 
be  true  of  the  Maharashtrl,  or  principal  Prakrit,  as  the  greater  part  of 
Vararuchi’s  work  is  devoted  to  showing  how  it  is  formed  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  Sanskrit.  And,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  Yararuchi’s 
ninth  section  on  this  dialect  we  have  it  thus  stated  in  the  following 
Sutra,  the  18th : “The  rest  is  [to  be  learned]  from  the  Sanskrit : ” 
seshah  Saihskritdt  ||  On  which  the  commentator  remarks,  “The  rest 
means  aU  that  has  not  been  already  referred  to.  The  remaining  rules 
for  affixes,  compounds,  taddhitas,  genders,  etc.,  must  be  learned  from 
the  Sanskrit.”  uktdd  anyah  seshah  \ pratyaya-samasa-taddhita-linga- 
varnakddi-vidhih  hshah  samskritdd  avagantavgah  | The  derivation  of 
Prakrit  from  Sanskrit  is  here  implied,  and,  in  fact,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  the  same  thing  results  from  the  whole  series  of  rules 
for  forming  Prakrit  words,  which  are  nothing  but  explanations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  modified  in  Prakrit.  The 
same  origin  is  ascribed  to  Prakrit  by  Hemachandra,  who  says,  Prakritih 
samskritam  ] tatra-hhavaih  tatah  dgatam  vd  Prdkritam  | “It  has  its 
origin  in  Sanskrit.  Prakrit  is  that  which  springs,  or  comes,  from 
Sanskrit.”  Of  the  Prakrits  handled  by  Vararuchi  we  thus  see  that 
three  derive  their  names  from  three  provinces  of  India,  viz.,  Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha,  and  the  country  of  the  Surasenas,  the  region  round 

Cowell,  p.  93,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8 and  49  of  Appendix. 

Cowell,  p.  96,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8 and  50  of  Appendix. 

” That  the  Maharashtrl  of  that  period  was  not  the  same  as  the  modem  MahrattT 
appears  (I  need  scarcely  say)  from  the  character  of  the  former,  as  shown  in  the 
dramatic  works  in  which  the  Prakrits  are  employed. 

■<*  Lassen,  p.  12.  Cowell,  pp.  85  and  176. 

Cowell,  p.  xvii. ; Lassen,  p.  26. 
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ilathura.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen  above,  p.  37,  is  considered  by 
Lassen  as  a strong  proof  that  they  were  spoken  dialects. 

Four  kinds  of  Prakrit  only,  as  we  have  thus  seen,  are  mentioned 
by  Yararuchi,  the  oldest  authority  on  Prakrit  Grammar,  viz.,  Maha- 
rashtrl  (or  the  principal  Prakrit),  S'auraseni,  Magadhi,  and  Paisachi. 
Though  many  other  dialectic  varieties  are  referred  to  by  later  gram- 
marians, it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  give  a detailed  account 
of  any  of  these. 

Yararuchi  devotes  nine  chapters,  containing  in  all  424  aphorisms,  to 
the  Maharashtrl ; one  chapter  containing  32  aphorisms  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  S'auraseni;  another  chapter  containing  17  aphorisms  to 
the  Magadhi;  and  a third  chapter  containing  14  aphorisms  to  the 
Paisachi. 

It  is  clear  from  this  mode  of  treatment  alone,  that  the  points  in 
which  these  four  dialects,  and  especially  the  Maharashtrl  and  the 
S'auraseni,  agree  with  each  other,  must  be  much  more  numerous  than 
those  in  which  they  differ ; and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a com- 
parison of  the  specimens  of  the  several  dialects  which  are  extant  in  the 
dramas.  Accordingly,  Professor  Lassen  remarks  (Instit.  Prac.  p.  377), 
that  “the  principal  dialect,  and  the  S'auraseni,  coincide  in  most  re- 
spects.” The  technical  distinction  made  between  these  two  dialects 
by  the  grammarians  is,  that  the  one  (the  S'auraseni)  is  the  language 
used  in  prose,  while  the  Maharashtrl  is  appropriated  to  verse  (Lassen, 
p.  384).  The  same  author  remarks  of  the  Magadhi,  that  it  does  not 
depart  much  further  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  principal  Prakrit  does 
(p.  387) ; and  that  the  Indian  grammarians  are  wrong  in  deriving  the 
Magadhi  from  the  S'auraseni,  as  the  former  is  as  directly  descended 
from  the  Sanskrit  as  the  latter ; and  that  the  two  derivatives  coincide 
with  each  other  in  most  respects  (p.  437).  The  Paisachi  (a  dialect 
employed  by  barbarous  hill  tribes)  Lassen  supposes,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  been  derived  directly  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  by  a process  peculiar 
to  itself  (p.  447). 

In  regard  to  these  Prakrit  dialects  generally,  Lassen  remarks  (p.  386) 
as  follows  : “ that  the  Sanskritic  languages  of  Hindusthan  proper  were 
formerly  less  different  from  each  other  than  they  now  are,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  at  that  earlier  period  they  had  not  departed 
so  far  from  their  common  fountain.” 
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The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Lassen,  Instit.  Linguae  Pracrit., 
p.  17,  from  a work  called  Prakritadipika,  by  Chandideva,  seems  also 
to  show  that  Prakrit  was  a language  in  current  use,  as  well  as  em- 
ployed in  the  dramas : etad  a/pi  lokanusardd  ndtalcadau  mahdkavi- 
pratjoga-darsandt  Prdkritam  mahdrdshtradesiyam  prakrishta-hhdsha- 
nam  \ tathd.  cha  Dandi  “ mahdrdshtrdiraydm  hhdshdm  prakrishtam 
Prdkritam  vidur"  iti  \ “This  Prakrit  of  the  Maharashtra  country 
[so  called],  from  its  conformity  to  popular  usage,  and  from  its  being 
employed  by  great  poets  in  dramas  and  other  poems,  is  the  most 
excellent  form  of  speech.  Thus  Dandi  says,  ‘ The  Prakrit  which 
prevails  in  Maharashtra  is  considered  the  best.’  ” Kama  Tarkavagisa, 
in  his  Prakritakalpataru,  declares  ‘ ‘ the  Maharashtri  dialect  to  be  the 
root  of  the  others;”  sarvdsu  hhdshdsv  iha  hetuhhutdm  hhdshdm  mahd- 
rdshtra-hhavdm  purastdt  | nirudayishyami  (sic)  yathopadesam  sri-Pdma- 
sarmd  'ham  imdm  prayatndt  | and  affirms  that  “the  S'aurasenI  is 
derived  from  it.”  Virachyate  samprati  S'aurasenI  purvaiva  hhdshd 
prakritih  kildsydh  \ The  Magadhi  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
these  two : Atha  iha  Mdgadhy  anusishyate  . . . asydh  mahdrd- 

shtraka- S' aurasena-hhdshe  pravlnaih  prakritl  nirukte  \ These  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  ArdhamagadhI  and  the  Dakshinatya,  are 
called  bhdshds.  The  author  then  refers  to  the  second  class,  called 
vihhdshas,  the  dialects  called  S'akar!  or  Chandffiika,  S'abarl,  Abhirika, 
Dravida,  and  Utkali,  which,  he  says,  “though  characterized  by 
rusticity  (apabhransata),  are  yet  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
apabhransas  if  they  are  employed  in  dramas.”  S’ akkdrakodra-dravi- 
dddi-vdcho  'pahhrandatdm  yadyapi  saihsrayanti  I sydd  ndtakadau  yadi 
samprayogo  naitdsv  apahhramsatayu  tathaishah  | On  the  other 
liand,  the  forms  of  those  vihhdshas  which  are  not  used  in  the  dramas 
are  reckoned  by  the  author  among  the  apahhransa  dialects,  under 
which  name  he  understands  the  provincial  languages,  such  as  the 
Bengali,  Guzarati,  etc.®®  A third  class  of  languages  is  called  by  this 
author  the  Paisachl. 

6'  Prakritakalpataru,  quoted  by  Lassen,  p.  20. 

Ibid.,  2nd  S'akba,  1st  Stavaka. 

Ibid.,  2nd  Stavaka. 

Ibid.,  3rd  Stavaka  (Lassen,  p.  21). 

Lassen,  p.  22. 
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The  Kavyachandrika,  a work  on  poetry,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  language : 

Tad  eva  vanmaxjam  vidydt  sanisTcritam  prdTcritarn  tathd  \ apalhraihsas 
cha  misras  cha  tasya  bhedds  chaturvidhdh  | samshritam  devatd-vani  ka- 
thitd  muni-pungavaih  | tadhhavam  tatsamam  deilty  anekam  prdkritarh 
viduh  I 

“ In  regard  to  language,  let  it  he  understood  that  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz.,  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Apahhransa,  and  mixed.  The  Munis 
call  Sanskrit  the  language  of  the  gods;  and  consider  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  Prakrit,  viz.  {Tadhhava),  that  which  is  derived  from, 
and  {Tatsama)  that  which  corresponds  with,  Sanskrit,  and  (^Tesi)  the 
provincial.”  On  this  passage  the  scholiast  remarks : 

“ TadhJiavah'^  samskrita-bJiavah  khaggddi-sabdah  \ tatsamah’’'  sams- 
krita-prdkritayoh  samah  hindvra-hande  ityddi-sabdah  | “ desi”  iti  mahd- 
rashtrlyddi  \ apabhramsas"  tv  Abhlrddi-vdkyam  \ “ misrakam"  ndta- 
kddikam  | 

“The  word  tadbhava  means  ‘derived  from  Sanskrit,’  like  the  word 
khagga,  etc.,  for  khadga.  Tatsama  means  the  words  which  are  ‘ alike 
in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,’  like  hindira,  hande,  etc.®’  TeH  means  the 
Maharashtri,  etc.  Apahhransa  is  the  speech  of  the  Abhiras,  etc. 
The  mixed  dialect  is  that  of  the  dramas,  etc.”®®  Here  it  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  though  the  Maharashtri  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
principal  Prakrit,  it  is  in  this  passage  called  Besi^  or  provincial,  by 
the  scholiast.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage  from  the 
Kavyadarsa  of  Hand!  : 

Tad  eva  vdnmayam  bhuyah  sarhskritam  prdkritarh  tathd  \ apabhraihsam 
cha  misram  chety  dhur  dptds  chaturvidham  \ sarhskritarh  ndma  daivl  vdg 
anvdkhydtd  maharshibhih  \ tatsamah  tadbhavo  desity  anekah  prdkritah 
kramah  | mahdrdshtrdsraydm  bhdshdm  prakrishtam  prdkritarh  viduh  \ 
sdgarah  sukti-ratnundm  Setubandhddi-yanmayam  (?)  \ S'aurasenl  cha 
nditi  cha  Qaudl  ehdnyd  cha  tddrisi  j ydti  prdkritam  ity  eshu  vyava- 
hdreshu^^  samvidhim  \ Abhirddi-girah  kdvyeshv  apabhrarhsah'’  iti 
sthitih  I idstreshu  samskritdd  anyad  apabhrarhsatayoditam  [ 

Kavj'achandi'ika,  quoted  by  Lassen,  p.  32. 

See  Prof.  Benfey’s  review  of  the  1st  edit,  of  this  volume  in  the  Gott.  Gel. 
Anzeigen  for  23rd  January,  1861,  p.  132. 

Scholiast  on  the  same  passage,  ibid. 

Tattaddes'Tya-vyavahareshu  natakadishu,  marginal  gloss,  quoted  by  Lassen. 
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“ Writers  of  authoidty  say  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  language : 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Apabhransa,  and  mixed.  Great  Rishis  denominate 
Sanskrit  the  language  of  the  gods.  There  are  several  orders  of  Prakrit, 
viz.,  {tadhhava)  that  which  is  derived  from,  and  {tatsama)  that  which 
corresponds  with,  Sanskrit,  and  the  provincial  (desi).  The  language 
of  Maharashtra  is  called  the  principal  Prakrit,  and  it  is  an  ocean  of 
pearls  and  gems,  such  as  the  Setubandha,  etc.  [This  line  is  corrupt; 
and  the  above  sense  is  assigned  as  a conjecture.  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  the  ancient  Prakrit  poem  called  ‘ Setnbandha,’  though  there 
may  also  be  a reference  to  the  reef  of  Setubandha,  a line  of  rocks 
between  India  and  Ceylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ceylonese  pearl 
fisheries.]  The  S'aurasenl,  the  Natl  (dramatic  ?),  the  Gaudi,  and 
such  like  dialects,  follow  the  law  of  the  Prakrit  according  to  their 
several  provincial  usages.  The  speech  of  the  Abhiras,  and  other  such 
tribes,  when  occurring  in  poems,  is  called  Apabhransa.  In  books  on 
grammar,  whatever  differs  from  Sanskrit  is  called  Apabhransa.”®^ 

In  his  note  to  the  introduction  to  Campbell’s  Telugu  Grammar,  p.  15, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis  remarks  as  follows  on  the  Shadbhasha  Chandrika  of 
Lakshmidhara,  above  referred  to  (p.  54) : “ The  work  here  noticed  is 
confined  to  these  dialects  [the  Maharashtri,  S'aurasenl,  Magadhi, 
Paisachi,  Chulika-paisachl,  and  Apabhransa],  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
Natakas  [dramas],  and  treats  therefore  only  of  Tatsamam  and  Tad- 
bhavam  tenns  of  Sanskrit  origin ; it  is  expressly  stated,  however,  that 
each  possessed  its  proper  Desyam,  or  native,  terms  ; and  it  is  probable, 
as  many  of  these  dialects  prevailed  in  countries  far  distant  from  each 
other,  that  each  was  connected  with  Desyam  words  of  various  deriva- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  which  they  produced  spoken  languages, 
differing  considerably  from  each  other.  This  in  fact  is  declared  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  Paisachi  in  the  following  passage  Pisucha- 
desa-niyatam  Pisdchl-dvitayam  viduh  \ Pisacha-desas  tu  vriddhair  uktah\ 
Pandya-  Kelcaya-  Vuhllka- Sahya- Nepula- Kuntaluh  \ Sudhesha- Bhota- 
Gandhura-Haiva-Kanojanus  tathu  \ ete  Paisucha-desah  syus  taddesyas 
tad-guno  hhavet  | [*.  e.  Two  kinds  of  Paisachi  are  recognized,  which 
depend  on  the  different  Pisacha  countries.  These  are  declared  by 
the  ancients  to  be  the  following,  Pandya,  Kekaya,  Vahllka,  Sahya, 

90  See  note,  p.  x.  and  note  2,  p.  26,  in  Cowell’s  Prakrita-praka^a. 

91  From  the  Kavyadars'a  of  Dandl,  as  quoted  b7  Lassen,  pp.  32,  33. 
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Nepala,  Kuntala,  Sudhesha,  Bhota,  Gandhara,  Haiva,  and  Kanojana. 
These  are  the  Paisacha  countries ; and  the  native  of  each  country  has 
his  own  particular  qualities.]  “ The  two  Paisachl  dialects  are  said  to 
prevail  in  all  the  countries  here  mentioned,  commencing  with  Pand- 
yam  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  and  extending  to  Canoj 
(Canojana)  in  the  north,  . . . and  it  is  added,  These  are  the 

Paisachl  countries,  and  the  Desyam  terms  of  each  have  their  own 
particular  quality.”  The  concluding  phrase  is  more  vague  in  the 
original  than  Mr.  EUis  has  rendered  it;  but  as  language  is  the  subject 
which  the  author  is  treating,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  here  alludes 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  different  provinces  in  respect  of  their 
varieties  of  speech. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose  to  inquire  particularly 
whether  the  various  distinctions  adopted  by  Vararuchi  and  his  suc- 
cessors, of  the  mediate  or  immediate  derivation  of  the  Prakrits  from 
Sanskrit,  and  their  classifications  of  Prakrit,  into  that  which  is  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  Apabhransa,  and  Paisachl,  are  merely  arbitrary 
and  factitious,  or  are  founded  on  any  rational  principles.  It  is  enough 
that  I find  the  following  facts,  which  are  important  to  the  conclusions 
I am  seeking  to  establish,  admitted  by  the  native  authorities  I have 
just  cited;  viz.,  first,  that  the  Prakrits  are  derived  from  Sanskrit  as 
their  source  ; secondly,  that  they  are  composed  of  a threefold  element : 
Tatsamam,  pure  Sanskrit;  Tadbhavam-,  derived  from  Sanskrit;  and 
Desi,  local.  As  this  third  element,  Desi,  is  distinguished  both  from 
pure  Sanskrit  and  from  words  derived  from  Sanskrit  but  modified,  it 
would  appear,  thirdly,  that  it  denotes  words  which  were  regarded  as 
having  an  origin  different  from  Sanskrit.  Such,  at  least,  is  indubitably 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  Desi  is  used  by  Telugu  writers.®' 

See  Campbell’s  Telugu  Grammar  (3rd  edit.,  Madras,  1849),  p.  37,  vbere  it  is 
said : — “ The  words  of  the  Teloogoo  language  ....  are  classed  by  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians under  four  distinct  beads.  1st  Deshytimoo,  or,  as  it  is  more  emphatically 
termed,  Utsu  Beshtjumoo,  the  pure  language  of  the  land ; 2nd  TuUumumoo,  Sanskrit 
words  assuming  Teloogoo  terminations ; 3rd  Tudbhavumoo,  Teloogoo  corruptions  of 
Sanskrit  words,  formed  by  the  substitution,  the  elision,  or  addition  of  letters ; 4th 
Grdmytmoo,  provincial  terms,  or  words  peculiar  to  the  vulgar.  To  these  we  may 
also  add  Unyu  Beshyumoo,  or  words  from  other  countries,  sometimes  given  as  a sub- 
division of  the  first  class,  and  comprising,  according  to  the  definition  of  ancient 
writers,  words  adopted  from  the  dialects  current  in  the  Canarese,  Mahratta,  Guzerat, 
and  Dravida  provinces  only,  but  now  also  including  several  of  Persian,  Hindoostanee, 
and  English  origin.” 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  artificial  manner  in  which  the  Indian  critics 
classify  the  different  Prakrit  dialects,  and  of  the  different  classes  of 
people  to  whom  they  conceive  the  dramatic  writers  ought  to  assign 
them,  I quote  a passage  from  the  Sahitya  Darpana  ; — 

Purushundni  anichdndm  samshritam  satmlcritdtmanam  \ S'auraseni 
prayohtavya  tadrislnam  cha  yoshitdm  | dsdm  eva  tu  ydthdsu  Mdhdrd- 
shtrim  prayojayet  [ atrohtd  mdgadhi  hhdshd  rdjantahpura-chdrindm  \ 
chetdndih  rdjaputrdndm  sreshthindm  chdrdhamdgadhl  | prdchyd  vidusha- 
hddlndm  dhurtdndrn  sydd  Avantikd  \ yodha-ndgarikddlndm  ddkshindtyd 
hi  diyatdm  \ S’ahardndm  Sakddmdrh  sdkdrim  samprayojayet  j Vdhlika- 
hhdshd  divydndm  dravidi  Dravidddishu  ] Ahhlreshu  tathd  "bhlrl 
chdnddll  Pukkasddishu  | Ahhiri  S'dvari  chdpi  kdshtha-patropajivishu  \ 
tathaivdngdrakdrddau  Paiidchi  sydt  Pisdcha-vdk  | chetlndm  apy  ani- 
chdndm api  sydt  S'aurasenikd  | hdldndm  shandakdndrh  cha  nicha- 
grahauchdrindim  \ unmattdndm  dturdndm  saiva  sydt  samskritafh  kvachit  | 
aisvaryena  pramattasya  ddridryopaskritasya  cha  \ hhikshu-handhadhard- 
dlndm  prdkritam  samprayojayet  [ safnskritam  samprayoktavyarh  lingi- 
nishuttamdsu  cha  \ devlmantrisutd-vemydsv  api  kaischit  tathoditam  \ yad- 
desam  nicha-pdtrarh  tu  tad-desarh  tesya  hhdshitam  \ kdryatai  chottamd- 
dlndrh  kdryo  hhdshd-viparyayah  | Yoshit-sakhl-hdla-vesyd-kitavdpsarasdm 
tathd  I vaidagdhydrtham  praddtavyam  samskritafh  chdntardntard  \ 

“ Let  men  of  respectable  rank  and  cultivated  minds  speak  Sanskrit; 
and  let  women  of  the  same  description  use  S'auraseni,  except  in  the 
metrical  parts,  where  they  should  talk  Maharashtrl.  Persons  living 
in  kings’  palaces  should  employ  Magadhi,  and  servants,  kings’  sons, 
and  magistrates  Ardhamagadhi.  The  eastern  dialect  (which  the 
scholiast  says  is  Gaudi,  or  Eengali)  should  be  spoken  by  buffoons ; and 
the  Avanti  by  crafty  persons.  Let  Dakshinatya  (the  language  of 
Vidarbha,  according  to  the  scholiast)  be  employed  by  soldiers  and 
citizens  ; and  S'akari  by  S'akaras,  S’akas,  and  others.  The  Yahlika 
dialect  is  the  one  proper  for  celestial  (?)  personages,  Dravidi  for 
Dravidas,  etc.,  AbhliT  for  Abhiras,  Chandali  for  Pukkasas,  etc.,  the 
Abhirl  and  S'avaiT  for  those  who  live  by  cutting  wood  and  gathering 
leaves,  and  Paisachl,  the  speech  of  Pisachas,  for  charcoal-burners. 
S'auraseni  may  be  used  also  for  female  servants  of  the  more  respectable 
sort,  for  children,  eunuchs,  and  low  astrologers;  the  same,  and  oc- 
casionally Sanskrit,  for  madmen  and  sick  persons.  Prakrit  should  be 
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employed  by  those  who  are  intoxicated  by  authority  or  affected  by 
poverty,  by  mendicants  and  prisoners,  etc.  Sanskrit  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  better  sort  of  female  mendicants,  and  also,  as  some  say, 
to  queens,  ministers’  daughters,  and  harlots.  A dialect  belonging  to 
the  country  from  which  each  character  of  low  origin  comes  should 
be  assigned  to  him;  and  the  language  employed  by  the  superior 
personages  should  vary  according  to  their  function.  Sanskrit  should 
be  occasionally  assigned  to  women,  female  friends,  children,  harlots, 
gamblers,  and  celestial  nymphs,  with  the  view  of  [showing  their] 
cleverness.” 

The  rules  here  given  are  quite  artificial,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  different  classes  of  persons  living  in  the  same  locality,  as 
most  at  least  of  the  dramatis  personae  would  do,  could  each  speak 
different  dialects,  and  that,  too,  the  dialects  of  other  and  perhaps 
distant  provinces. 

I shall  conclude  this  section  by  adding  the  substance  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  says  about  the  Prakrit  dialects  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  work  (pp.  22,  25-29). 

“The  word  prahrita  comes  from  pralcriti  (procreatrix),  ‘nature,’ 
and  means  ‘derived;’  the  several  Prakrit  dialects  being  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  Sanskrit  either  directly  or  mediately.  The  original 
language  from  which  any  other  springs  is  called  its  pralcriti,  or  source. 
Thus  Hemachandra  says,  ‘Prakrit  has  its  origin  in  Sanskrit;  that 
which  is  derived,  or  comes  from  the  latter,  is  called  pralcrita.'^^  The 
expressions  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  another 
sense,  when  the  former  word  denotes  men  of  cultivated  minds,  and  the 
latter  those  who  are  uncultivated.  The  term  Prakrit  is  therefore  also 
applied  to  vulgar  and  provincial  forms  of  speech. 

“The  grammarians  concur  in  considering  Maharashtrl  as  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  Prakrit,  the  principal  form  or  type  of 
Prakrit.  The  S'aurasenI  and  the  Magadhi  approach  most  nearl}^  to 
the  Maharashtrl,  and  both  derive  their  appellations  from  the  names 
of  provinces.  By  these  three  provincial  designations,  Maharashtrl, 
S'aurasenI,  and  Magadhi,  the  Indian  grammarians  appear  to  have 

w Sahitya  Darpana  in  Bibliotlieca  Indica,  No.  53,  pp.  172,  173.  (See  also  Lassen, 
Instit.  Lingua;  Pracr.,  pp.  35,  36.) 

34  Hemachandra,  viii.  1,  Lassen,  p.  26 ; quoted  above,  p.  41. 
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understood  the  local  varieties  of  language  employed  in  those  three 
several  provinces,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  dialects  severally  so  called. 
Vararuchi  specifies  only  one  inferior  dialect,  the  Paisachi,  and  under- 
stands by  it  the  form  of  speech  employed  by  the  lowest  classes  of  men. 
This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  speech  of  Pisachas  (goblins), 
which,  when  introduced  on  the  stage,  are  said  to  use  a gibberish 
totally  ungrammatical.  The  word  is  to  be  understood  as  figuratively 
used  to  denote  the  contempt  in  which  the  lowest  classes  were  held. 
Hemachandra  mentions  a variety  of  this  dialect,  the  Chulika-paisachi, 
which  denotes  a form  of  speech  lower  than  even  the  former.  In  fact 
two  varieties  of  Paisachi  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  the  gramma- 
rians,®’ both  of  them  spoken  by  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  the  one 
seems  to  belong  to  northern,  the  other  to  southern,  India,  Kama 
Turkavaglsa  also  mentions  two  sorts  of  Paisachi,  signifying  by  this 
name  a rude  mixture  of  language  drawn  from  different  idioms. 

“ The  term  apalhranm  is  applied  by  the  grammarians  to  those  dialects 
which  are  the  furthest  removed  from  the  pure  Sanskrit  original,  and 
have  undergone  the  greatest  corruption.  Hemachandra  specifies  two 
kinds,  of  which  one  has  most  affinity  with  the  principal  Prakrit,  and 
the  other  with  the  S'aurasenl.  The  older  writers  ‘assign  this  dialect 
to  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean,  especially 
the  Abhiras.  Kama  Tarkavagisa,  departing  from  the  view  of  the 
earlier  writers,  ascribes  the  varieties  of  the  local  and  provincial  dialects 
to  the  apahhransa,  as  their  source.  The  same  author  seems  also  (when 
he  uses  (iii.  1)  the  words  nugudikramat,  “according  to  the  manner  of 
those  who  speak  like  Nugas,  or  serpents,  etc.”),  to  assign  a mytho- 
logical name  to  the  provincial  dialects  in  the  same  way  as  the  older 
writers  talk  of  certain  barbarous  tribes  as  Pisachas.  This  designation 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  writers  on  rhetoric,  who  assign 
Sanskrit  to  the  gods:  Prakrit  is  then  left  for  men;  while  those  whom 
the  Brahmans  consider  to  be  scarcely  deseiwing  of  the  name  of  men, 
Chandalas,  Abhiras,  and  such  like,  are  only  fit  to  utter  the  speech  of 
goblins,  or  serpents. 

“ The  Prakrit  dialects  employed  in  the  dramas  are  rightly  asserted 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  of  Sanskrit  origin ; for  both  the  grammatical 
forms  and  the  words,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  well  as  the  entire 
See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  4€. 
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structure  of  the  Prakrits,  and  the  character  of  their  syntax,  are 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  When,  however,  the  more  recent  gram- 
marians assert  the  same  of  the  Canarese  and  other  South-Indian 
dialects,  they  are  in  error,  as,  although  these  languages  contain  words 
formed  from  Sanskrit  according  to  certain  rules,  their  grammatical 
forms  and  primary  words  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  been  drawn 
from  that  source.” 

I will  hereafter  show  (when  I come  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  South-Indian  languages)  that  the  Indian  grammarians  of  the 
south  claim  for  the  Telugu,  and  no  doubt  for  the  Tamul,  Canarese, 
and  Malay alim,  also,  an  origin  quite  independent  of  the  Sanskrit.®® 

Sect.  Y. — The  Puli,  and  its  Relations  to  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 

The  above  tabular  comparison  of  the  Prakrits  with  the  modern  ver- 
naculars, will  have  abundantly  shown,  that  the  latter  are  derived  from 
the  former,  or  from  some  kindred  sources,  and  that  both  are  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  Sanskrit,  at  some  period  of  its  history,  the  one 
mediately,  the  other  more  immediately.  Although,  however,  it  be 
sufficiently  clear,  both  from  the  authority  of  the  native  grammarians 
and  by  a comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrits,  that  the  latter 
are  derived  from  the  former,  yet  the  later  Prakrits  do  not  represent 
the  derivative  form  of  speech  which  stands  nearest  to  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  we  are  in  a position  to  point  out  a dialect  which  approaches  yet 
more  closely  to  the  latter  than  the  Prakrits  do.  I mean  the  Pali,  or 
sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists ; a language  which  is  extinct  in 
India,  but  in  which  numerous  canonical  books  of  the  Bauddha  religion, 
still  extant  in  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  are  written.®’ 

Though,  however,  this  language  has  had  the  singular  fate  of  having 
now  disappeared  from  its  native  soil,  to  become  a sacred  language  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  yet  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ancient 

36  See  Dr.  Caldwell’s  Comp.  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  pp.  30,  31  ; the 
Introduction  to  Campbell’s  Telugu  Grammar,  3rd  edit.,  Madras,  1849,  pp.  xv.  ff. ; and 
the  Note,  in  the  same  work,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  Introduction,  pp.  11-22. 

3’  If  any  Brahmanical  reader  should  think  of  studying  these  pages,  I hope  that 
the  connexion  of  the  Pali  language  with  the  Buddhist  religion  will  not  deprive  it 
of  all  interest  in  his  eyes,  much  less  induce  him,  with  the  author  of  the  Nyaya  mala 
vistara,  I.  3,  4,  to  regard  it,  though  of  pure  Sanskrit  original,  as  polluted,  like  cow’s 
milk  in  a dog’s  skin  {nahi putmn  syad  golcshiram  sva-drilau  dhritam),  by  the  unholy 
contact  of  these  heretics. 
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vernacular  dialects  of  Northern  India.  Magadhi  is  the  appellation 
which  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  themselves  give  to  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tumour,  that  the  “ Buddhists  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  sacred  and  classical  language, 
the  Magadhi  or  Pali,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Sanskrit;  and 
that  it  had  attained  also  a higher  state  of  refinement  than  its  rival 
tongue  had  acquired.  In  support  of  this  belief  they  adduce  various 
arguments,  which  in  their  judgment  are  quite  conclusive.  They 
observe  that  the  very  word  ‘ Pali  ’ signifies,  original,  text,  regularity ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a Buddhist  Pali  scholar  in  Ceylon  who,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  will  not  quote,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
their  favourite  verse,  sd  Magadhi  mula-lhdsd  nard  ydy' ddihappilcd  \ 
brahmdno  cK assutdldpd  Samhuddhd  chdpi  hhdsare.  ‘ There  is  a lan- 
guage which  is  the  root  (of  all  languages) ; men  and  Brahmans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  creation,  who  had  never  before  heard  or  uttered 
a human  accent,  and  even  the  supreme  Buddhos  spoke  it : it  is 
Magadhi.’®®  This  verse®®  is  a quotation  from  Kachchayano’s  Gram- 
mar, the  oldest  referred  to  in  the  Pali  literature  of  Ceylon.  The 
original  is  not  extant  in  this  island.”  Mr.  Tumour,  however,  is 
inclined  to  “ entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the 
Buddhists  on  this  particular  point  [the  priority  of  Pali  to  Sanskrit]. 
The  general  results  of  the  researches  hitherto  made  by  Europeans, 
both  historical  and  philosophical,  unquestionably  converge,”  he  thinks, 

Mahawanso,  Introduction,  p.  xxii ; see  also  p.  xxvii.  Mr.  Childers  translates 
thus:  “The  Magadhi  is  the  original  language  in  which  men  of  former  Kalpas,  and 
Brahmas  hy  whom  speech  has  not  been  heard,  and  supreme  Buddhas  speak.’’  The 
“ Brahmas  ’’  are,  he  thinks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Brahma  worlds.  The  idea  en- 
tertained by  the  Buddhists  of  the  superiority  of  the  PMi  to  Sanskrit  may  also  he  learnt 
from  the  following  passage  of  the  commentary  on  the  Grammar  called  Rupasiddhi, 
describing  the  result  of  the  composition  of  Kachchayano's  Grammar  : ewam  satindna- 
desa-bhdsd-sakkatddi-khnlita-wachana7n  andkdram  jetxjod  Tathdgatena  wuttdya  su- 
hlidwa  niruttiyd  sukhena  Buddha-waehanam  ugganhissanti  \ “ This  being  done,  men, 
overcoming  the  confusion  and  incorrectness  of  diction,  arising  from  the  mixture  of 
Sanskrit  and  other  dialects  of  various  countries,  will,  by  conformity  to  the  rules 
of  grammar  propounded  by  the  Tathagata  (Buddha),  easily  acquire  the  doctrine  of 
Buddho.” — Mahawanso,  Introd.,  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

®®  Preserved  in  the  grammar  called  Payogasiddhi.  Tumour,  p.  xxvii.  Mr.  Childers 
tells  me  that  the  verse  does  not  occur  in  Kachchilyana. 

‘O'’  This  grammar  is  now  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  pub- 
ished  by  Mr.  D’Alwis  and  Dr.  Kuhn.  Mr.  Childers  says  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  native  scholar,  and  must  have  been  so  in  Mr.  Tumour’s  time. 
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“to  prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit.  Even  in  this  island,” 
he  proceeds,  “all  works  on  astronomy,  medicine,  and  (such  as  they  are) 
on  chemistry  and  mathematics,  are  exclusively  written  in  Sanskrit: 
while  the  works  on  Buddhism,  the  histories  subsequent  to  the  advent 
of  G5tamo  Buddho,  and  certain  philological  works  alone,  are  composed 
in  the  Pali  language  ” (Mahawanso,  Introd.  pp.  xxii,  xxiii).  There 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Tumour  is  right,  and  that  the  priests  of 
Ceylon,  who  are  no  philologists,  are  wrong.  The  Pali  bears  as  distinct 
traces  of  derivation  from  Sanskrit,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development, 
as  any  of  the  other  northern  dialects.  Before,  however,  adducing  the 
proofs  of  this,  I must  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Pali  was  introduced  into  Ceylon.  ' 

The  appearance  of  Buddha  as  a religious  reformer  in  Northern 
Hindustan  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  on  his  mission  in 
the  year  588,  and  to  have  died  in  543  b.c.  (Tumour,  Introd.  to 
Mahaw.,  p.  xxix).’°^  In  strong  contrast  to  the  Brahmans,  he  and  his 
followers  strove  to  disseminate  their  new  doctrines  in  a popular  shape 
among  all  classes  of  society;  and  for  this  purpose  employed,  where 
necessary,  the  current  vernacular  dialects  of  their  age  and  country, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  have  used  both  Sanskrit  and 
MagadhI  in  the  composition  of  their  sacred  works  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii. 
492,  f. ; 1147,  f;  Burnouf,  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  862).^°*  Three 
Buddhist  synods  were  held  at  different  periods  within  300  years  after 

101  The  grounds  for  preferring  the  Cingalese  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  543  or 
544  B.C.,  to  that  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  are  set  forth  hy  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt., 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  51-61.  See  especially  pp.  60,  61.  The  historical  value  of  the  Buddhist 
records  is,  according  to  Mr.  Tumour  (Introd.,  p.  xxviii),  assured  in  the  following 
way  : — “ The  age  in  which  we  now  live  is  the  Buddhotpiido  of  Gotamo  [the  interval 
between  the  manifestation  of  one  Buddho  and  the  epoch  when  his  religion  becomes 
extinct].  His  religion  was  destined  to  endure  6,000  years ; of  which  2,380  have 
now  passed  away  (a.d.  1837)  since  his  death,  and  2,620  are  yet  to  come.  ...  By 
this  fortunate  fiction,  a limitation  has  been  prescribed  to  the  mystification  in  which 
the  Buddhistical  creed  has  involved  aU  the  historical  data  contained  in  its  literature 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Gotama.  . . . The  mystification  of  the  Buddhistical  data 
ceased  a century  at  least  prior  to  b.c.  588,  when  Prince  Siddhattho  attained  Buddho- 
hood,  in  the  character  of  Gotamo  Buddho.” 

10*  Benfey  has  expressed  a different  opinion  on  one  point.  He  says  (Indien,  p.  194), 
the  Buddhist  books  of  Nepal  composed  in  Sanskrit  are,  “as  we  shall  hereafter  show 
to  be  probable,  merely  translations  from  the  Buddhist  sources,  which  were  originally 
composed  in  Pali.” 
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Buddha’s  death,  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  sacred  works 
which  expounded  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  his  religion  ; for  the 
correction  of  errors  and  abuses;  and  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  new  faith  in  foreign  countries.  The  revelations  of  Buddha  are 
stated  by  his  followers  “to  have  been  orally  pronounced  in  Pali,  and 
orally  perpetuated  for  upwards  of  four  centuries,  tlU  the  close  of  the 
Buddhistical  age  of  inspiration.”  They  consist  of  the  Pitakattaya 
[in  Sanskrit  Pitakatraya],  or  the  three  pitakas,  which  now  form  the 
Buddhistical  Scriptures,  divided  into  the  Vinaya,  Abhidharma,  and 
Sutra  pitakas.  A schism  having  arisen  after  Buddha’s  death,  the  first 
Buddhist  council  was  held  in  543,  when  the  authenticity  of  this  Pali 
collection  was  established,  and  commentaries  upon  it,  called  Atthaka- 
tha,  were  promulgated.  At  the  second  council,  in  443  b.c.,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pitakattaya  was  again  vindicated,  and  the  Atthakatha 
delivered  on  that  occasion  completed  the  history  of  Buddhism  for  the 
interval  subsequent  to  the  previous  council.  In  the  year  309  b.c.,  the 
third  council  was  held  in  the  reign  of  King  Asoka,  who  was  a zealous 
promoter  of  Buddhism  [I'urnour,  p.  xxix].  Various  missions  were 
consequently  undertaken. Mahendra,  the  son  of  King  Asoka,  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  Ceylon,  for  the  conversion  of  that  island. 

The  following  account  of  his  proceedings  is  given  by  the  native 
authorities,  as  abstracted  by  Professor  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  ii.  pp.  247- 
253) : — Mahendra  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  the  year  245  b.c.,  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  king  of  the  island,  and  began  by  his  preaching  to 
convert  the  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  king  himself 
embraced  the  new  doctrine.  Belies  of  Buddha  were  transported  to 
the  island  from  Korthem  India,  and  the  Bodhi  tree,  under  which 
Buddha  had  attained  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  was  transplanted 
thither  from  Behar,  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Buddhists,  con- 
tinues to  flourish  to  the  present  time.  Many  mii’acles  attended  these 
transactions.  The  conversions  to  Buddhism  continued;  and  many  male 
and  female  devotees  were  consecrated  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood. 
Buddhism,  thus  introduced,  has  ever  since  remained  the  creed  of 
Ceylon ; and  that  island,  the  head-quarters  of  Southern  Buddhism,  and 
the  seed-plot  from  which  it  was  propagated  into  Burmah  and  other 
parts  of  Transgangetic  India,  is  regarded  in  those  countries  as  a holy 
10®  See  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt,  ii.,  pp.  79,  86,  229,  ff.,  and  234-240. 
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land.  In  Ceylon  there  exists,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  an  ex- 
tensive Buddhistic  literature,  which  fills  up  an  important  blank  in  that 
of  the  Brahmans.  This  literature  is,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Pali.  At 
first,  however,  the  principal  sacred  records  of  the  Buddhists  are  said  to 
have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  Air.  Tumour  (p.  xxix) 
gives  the  following  statement  on  this  subject  from  the  native  autho- 
rities : The  Pitakattaya,  together  with  the  Atthakatha,  completed  to 
the  era  of  the  third  Council,  were  orally  promulgated  in  Ceylon  by 
Mahendra,  the  Pitakattaya  in  Pali,  and  the  At  thakatha  in  Cingalese, 
with  a further  Atthakatha  of  his  own.  These  works  were,  it  is  said, 
propounded  orally  by  his  inspired  disciples  and  successors  till  the  close 
of  the  period  of  inspiration,  which  occurred  in  Ceylon  between  104 
and  76  b.c.  They  were  then  committed  to  writing,  the  text  (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in  Pali  (in  which  it  had  before  been  handed  down  orally),  and 
its  commentaries  in  Cingalese.  This  event  is  thus  celebrated  in  the 
Mahawanso,  chap  33,  p.  207.  Pittaka-ttaya-pdlim  cha  tassu  attha- 
hathafn  cha  tarn  \ mukha-pathem  anesufh  puhhe  Ihikhhu  mahamati  \ 
hanim  diswana  sattanafh  tadd  hhikkhu  samdgatd  | chiratthitattham 
dhanima&sa  potthakesu  likhdpayum  \ “ The  wise  Bhikkhus  of  earlier 

times  had  handed  down  orally  both  the  text  (Pali)  of  the  three  pitakas, 
and  their  atthakatha.  But  at  that  period,  perceiving  the  injury  which 
would  otherwise  be  sustained  by  the  people,  the  Bhikkhus  assembled 
and  caused  them  to  be  written  down  in  books  for  the  more  lasting 
stability  of  the  faith.”  About  500  years  later,  in  the  period  between 
410  and  432  a.d.,  Buddhaghosa  transferred  the  Cingalese  Atthakatha 
into  Pali,  as  related  in  the  37th  Chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.  These 
Pali  versions  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  and  their  commentaries  are 
those  now  extant  in  Ceylon,  and  they  are  identically  the  same  with 
the  Siamese  and  Burmese  versions. 

Such  are  the  Buddhist  traditions  regarding  the  oral  transmission  of 
their  sacred  books,  viz.,  the  scriptures  themselves  in  Pali,  and  the 
commentaries,  etc.,  in  Cingalese,  and  their  subsequent  consignment  to 
writing.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  so  much  of  this  narrative 
as  records  the  oral  transmission  of  these  works,  is  distinctly  rejected  by 
Mr.  Tumour,  who  says,  p.  Ivii.,  “although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  belief  entertained  by  Buddhists  here,  that  these  scriptures  were 
perpetuated  orally  for  453  years  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing. 
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being  founded  on  superstitious  imposture,  originating  perhaps  in  the 
priesthood  denying  to  all  but  their  own  order  access  to  their  scriptures, 
yet  there  is  no  reasonable  groimd  for  questioning  the  authority  of  the 
history  thus  obtained  of  the  origin,  recognition,  and  revisions  of  these 
Pali  scriptures.” 

Kegarding  the  introduction  of  Pali  into  Ceylon,  different  views  have 
been  taken.  In  his  ” Institutiones  Linguae  Pracriticae,”  Professor 
Lassen  remarks  as  follows  (pp.  60,  61) : — 

“It  is  clear  that  the  Pali  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists,  i.e.  of  those  who  departing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
shores  of  Kalinga,  towards  the  south,  carried  with  them,  first  of  aU, 
the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  and  eventually  propagated  them 
them  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.” 

And  again : — 

“ While  the  Pali  is  connected  with  the  emigration  of  Buddhism  to 
the  south,  it  was  itself,  without  doubt,  produced  in  India.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  the  Buddhists,  when  they  travelled  southwards, 
made  use  of  the  Pali  language  from  the  first  or  not;  but  indeed,  as 
the  commencement  of  the  emigration  to  Ceylon  can  scarcely  be  placed 
earlier  than  from  628-543  before  Christ,  the  application  of  the  Pali 
dialect  as  a vehicle  for  communicating  the  Buddhist  doctrines  can 
hardly  have  taken  place  earlier  than  that  period.  How  much  more 
recent  it  may  be,  I leave  to  those  who  may  be  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  sect  to  discover.” 

In  his  later  work,  however,  the  “ Indian  Antiquities  ” (vol.  ii., 
pp.  488-490),  Lassen  proposes  the  following  theory  on  the  subject, 
which  I translate,  with  slight  abridgements : — 

“ The  Pali  language  is  called  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  MagadhI, 
and  it  ought  consequently  to  have  had  its  birthplace  in  Magadha. 
This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as,  like  the  majority  of  the 
dramatic  dialects,  it  does  not  possess  the  peculiarities  of  the  MagadhI. 
The  Buddhists  are  also  wrong  when  they  declare  the  Pali  to  be  the 
root  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  assert  that  Katyayana  restored  it  to  its 
original  perfection  by  purifying  it  from  all  intermixture  of  Sanskrit 
and  the  provincial  dialects.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  seek  for  the 
birthplace  of  the  Pali  elsewhere  than  in  Magadha.  We  must  neces- 
sarily assume  it  to  have  been  once  a vernacular  dialect,  as  it  is  other- 
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■wise  impossible  to  perceive  ■why  it  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writings.  There  is,  besides,  nothing  in  its 
character  which  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  once  a spoken 
tongue.  If  we  compare  it  "with  the  language  of  the  "W^estem  inscrip- 
tions, we  find  that,  generally  speaking,  they  stand  both  equally  re- 
moved from  the  Sanskrit;  for  if  the  one  presents  some  forms  which 
are  older,  the  other  again  has  other  forms  which  are  more  ancient.^"^ 
The  western  inscriptions  have,  in  addition  to  other  differences,  also 
the  peculiar  phonetic  rule  of  changing  tvu  into  ^td  (e.g.  dasayitva 
[Sanskrit  darsayitva~\  into  dasayipta),  which  is  unknown  to  the  Pali, 
as  well  as  to  the  dramatic  dialects.  These  discrepancies  render  it 
impossible  to  identify  the  Pali  with  the  language  of  the  western 
inscriptions.  It  is  besides  to  be  observed,  that  Buddhism  had  not  its 
principal  seat  on  the  western  coast,  where  the  dialect  in  question  was 
vernacular.” 

Thus,  according  to  Lassen,  the  Pali  is  neither  identifiable  ■with  the 
MagadhI,  the  language  of  Eastern  Hindustan,  nor  with  the  dialects 
of  Western  India,  as  made  known  by  the  western  inscriptions. 

“ In  the  absence  of  any  other  circumstance  to  indicate  the  bu’thplace 
of  the  Pali  (Professor  Lassen  proceeds),  I propose  the  following  con- 
jecture on  the  subject.  I assume  that  Katyayana  selected  the  speech 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  propagating  Buddhism,  i.e. 
of  Malwa.  Of  the  Prakrits  employed  in  the  dramas,  the  S'aurasenl  is 
the  one  most  frequently  employed,  and  is  the  variety  used  in  the 
prose  passages.  Vararuchi  derives  it  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit, 
and  from  it  the  other  dramatic  dialects.  He  must  therefore  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  oldest,  though  he  (as  well  as  his  successors),  regards 
the  dialect  called  Maharashtrl  as  the  principal.  These  two  dialects 
stand  the  nearest  to  the  Pali,  though  it  is  decidedly  older  than  they 
are.  I conjecture,  therefore,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the  oldest  form 

Thus  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  preserves  the  s before  t and  th,  as  in  asti, 
in  aesthe,  and  in  uathdna  ; and  the  r in  sarvva,  where  the  Pali  has  tth,  tth,  and  vv. 
The  inscriptions,  too,  preserve  the  Sanskrit  dative,  for  which  the  genitive  is  used  in 
Pali,  though  the  grammarians  recognize  the  existence  of  the  dative.  In  Pali  the 
ablative  in  sma,  as  weU  as  mha,  and  the  locative  in  amin  as  well  as  mhi,  are  found, 
though  they  are  rarely  used  in  composition.  In  the  inscriptions,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  locative  has  the  form  mhi,  while  the  ablative  of  words  in  a is  u,  so  that  the 
pronominal  declination  of  this  case  has  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  noun. 
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which  has  been  preserved  of  the  vernacular  language  of  "Western  India 
between  the  Jumna  river  and  the  Vindhya  range,  a tract  which  in- 
cludes Malwa.  The  S'aurasenl  would  consequently  present  a later 
form  of  this  language.  From  TJjjayani  a knowledge  of  Katyayana’s 
work  was  probably  diffused  over  the  Dekhan ; and  the  Cingalese 
derived  their  acquaintance  with  the  dialect  of  which  it  treated  from 
the  country  of  the  Damilas,  i.e.  the  Tamilians,  or  the  Cholas.  In  that 
country,  Dipankara,  surnamed  Buddhapriya,  composed  his  new  ar- 
rangement of  that  work,  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  now  extant.^”®  As 
the  canonical  writings  in  Ceylon  were  not  translated  into  this  sacred 
dialect  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,*“®  the  knowledge  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  only  very  slowly  diffused  towards  the  south. 
The  grammar  just  referred  to  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  that 
translation.  A more  accurate  conclusion  regarding  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  languages  of  India  wiU  perhaps  result  from  a complete 
investigation  of  the  writings  of  the  Southern  Buddhists.” 

These  remarks  of  Lassen  afford,  perhaps,  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for 
denying  that  the  Pali  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  from  Magadha.  The 
peculiarities  which  are  enumerated  by  Vararuchi  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  MagadhT,  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
s'  for  sh,  and  s,  y for  j,  sk  for  ksh,  I for  r,  are,  after  all,  of  no  great 
consequence,  and  would  perhaps  be  regarded  by  learned  persons,  even 

105  « yiig  oldest  version  of  the  compilation  from  Kachchayano’s  Grammar,"  says, 
Mr.  Tumour  (Introd.  to  Mahaw.  p.  xxv.),  “is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Rupasiddhi. 
I quote  three  passages  ....  The  first  of  these  extracts  [from  the  conclusion  of  the 
Rupasiddhi]  ....  proves  the  work  to  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  from  its 
having  been  composed  in  the  Daksina,  while  Buddhism  prevailed  there  as  the  religion 
of  the  state.”  This  quotation  is  as  follows; — wikhyatananda-therawhaya-wara- 
gurunaih  Tamhapanni-ddhajanam  sisso  DTpaiilcarakhyo  Damila-wasumaii  dJpa- 
laddha-ppakaso  Bcdadichchadi-wasa-ddwitayam  ad/iiwasan  sasanam  jotayJ  yo  soyam 
Buddha-piyyawho  yati  imam  ujukam  Rupasiddhim  akasi  | which,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Tumour’s  version,  I translate  as  follows : — •“  The  celebrated  teacher  Anando, 
who  was  a rallying  point  like  a standard  to  Tamhapauni  (Ceylon),  had  a disciple 
called  DTpankaro.  The  latter,  who  had  obtained  renown  in  the  land  of  Damila,  and 
was  the  superintendent  of  two  religious  houses,  called  Baladichcha,  etc.,  illustrated 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  He  was  the  devotee  who  bore  the  appellation  of  Buddhapiyo, 
and  composed  this  perfect  Rupasiddhi.” 

This  statement  of  Lassen  disagrees  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tumour, 
on  native  authority  (quoted  above,  p.  57),  that  the  Pitakattaya  had  been  handed 
down  in  Pali  from  the  first.  See  also  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1837,  pp.  503,  ff. 
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in  Magadha  itself,  rather  as  vulgar  provincialisms,  than  essential 
characteristics  of  their  language.  If  so,  such  varieties  would  naturally 
be  discarded  by  educated  men  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  when  they 
came  to  form  for  themselves  a literary  language. 

The  early  Buddhist  teachers  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  over  the  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  Northern  India,  and 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  its  different  pro- 
vinces. When,  therefore,  they  set  themselves  to  compose  works  which 
were  intended  for  circulation  in  aU  these  different  regions,  they  would 
naturally  adopt  the  most  correct  and  approved  forms  of  speech  which 
were  current  anywhere  within  those  limits.  The  case  is  quite  different 
in  regard  to  the  dramatic  compositions  of  India,  which  would  preserve 
the  most  salient  points  of  every  provincial  patois,  as  works  of  this 
class  derive  a considerable  part  of  their  attraction  from  depicting,  or 
even  exaggerating  local  peculiarities. 

I find  it  also  difficult  to  concur  in  Lassen’s  opinion  as  to  the  period 
at  which  the  Pali,  or  MagadhI,  was  introduced  into  Ceylon.  Mahendra 
and  his  followers,  who  were  no  doubt  numerous,  must  necessarily  have 
carried  with  them  the  language  of  their  native  country ; and  not  only 
so,  but  they  may  have  been  the  bearers  of  numerous  works  written  in 
that  language.  Por  it  is  not  easy  to  receive  literally  the  account  given 
by  the  Ceylonese  writers  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  54,  Mr.  Tumour 
also  rejects,)  of  the  time  at  which  their  religious  works  were  first 
committed  to  writing,  or  to  suppose  that  the  foreign  propagators  of 
Buddhism,  who  would  at  first  be  ignorant  of  Cingalese,  should,  at  the 
period  of  their  arrival,  have  had  no  records  in  their  own  language  of 
the  new  religion  which  they  were  introducing,  or  that  these  records 
should  not  have  been  safely  handed  down  to  their  successors. 

M.  Eugene  Burnouf,  in  the  course  of  a comparison  which  he  is 
instituting  between  a paragraph  extracted  from  a Pali  work,  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  the  Digha  Nikaya,  and  a parallel 
passage  from  a Nepalese  Sanskrit  work,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion on  the  language  in  which  the  former  is  composed,  from  which 
it  will  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  controvert  the  derivation  of  the 
Pali  language  from  the  dialect  of  Magadha : — 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  these  two  versions  may  have  been  nearly 
contemporaneous  in  India,  and  have  been  current  there  from  the 
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earliest  period  of  Buddhism,  before  the  events  occurred  which  trans- 
ported them  to  Ceylon.  The  Pali  version  would  be  popular  among 
the  inferior  castes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Magadha  and  Oude, 
while  the  Sanskrit  version  was  used  by  the  Brahmans.  Still,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  we  possessed  in  the  Pali  text 
the  authentic  version  of  this  passage  in  its  true  Magadhi  form,  since 
a comparison  of  the  Indian  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  and  of  the  Pali  of 
Ceylon,  reveals  to  us  eertain  differences  between  the  forms  of  these 
two  dialects.  Still,  while  we  allow  for  the  degree  of  artificial  regu- 
larity which  the  cultivation  of  the  Pali  in  Ceylon  may  have  introduced, 
we  must  hold  that  the  Pali  version  of  this  passage  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  form  which  it  must  have  had  in  Magadhi.” — {Lotus  Ae 
la  Bonne  Lot.  App.,  p.  862.) 

Professor  Weber  (in  the  course  of  a detailed  notice  of  the  Lotus  de 
la  Bonne  Loi,  in  his  Indische  Studien,  iii.,  176,  ff.)  remarks  as  follows 
on  this  passage: — “This  last  explanation  [that  the  Pali  was  elaborated 
in  Ceylon]  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  because  a language 
carried  by  a few  persons  along  with  them  into  a foreign  country 
ordinarily  retains  its  ancient  character  unchanged.  It  is  further  very 
questionable  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  Pali  commenced  in 
Ceylon,  and  probability  speaks  rather  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  grammar  of  the  language  was  fixed  in  the  country  which 
was  its  home.”  Weber  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  Cingalese 
tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  their  grammar  to  India;  and  thinks 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Pali  was  used  at  all  in  Ceylon  before 
the  arrival  there  of  Buddhaghosa  in  420  a.d.  Por  though  a trans- 
lation of  the  Sutras  is  said  to  have  been  made  into  the  Cingalese 
sixty  years  earlier  (which  seems  to  prove  that  the  Pali  was  under- 
stood all  along),  yet  it  is  improbable,  he  conceives,  that,  if  it  had 
been  earnestly  studied  before  Buddhaghosa,  the  translation  of  the 
work  called  Atthakatha  would  have  been  so  long  deferred.  At  any 
rate,  he  thinks  the  arrival  of  this  teacher  appears  to  have  given  a new 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Pali,  as  is  attested  by  the  composition  of  the 
Mahavansa  in  that  language,  fiftj'’  years  later.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  W eber  maintains  the  essential  identity  of  Pali  with  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Magadha,  in  the  sixth  centui’y  b.c.,  as  he  explains  the  more 
archaic  character  of  the  language  of  the  Pali  books,  the  Atthakatha 
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and  Tripitaka,  as  compared  with  the  language  of  the  Indian  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka,  by  supposing  that  (while  the  popular  dialect  had 
undergone  great  alterations  in  the  300  years  which  intervened  between 
Buddha’s  death  and  the  date  of  the  inscriptions)  the  followers  of 
Buddha  may  have  made  it  a rule  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
dialect  in  which  Buddha  himself  spoke,  as  the  language  of  all  the 
discourses  which  actually  emanated  from  him,  or  were  ascribed  to 
him,  as  well  as  of  aU  the  narratives  of  which  he  formed  the  subject. 

I quote  two  other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  Pali  into  Ceylon.  The  first  is  Professor  Spiegel,  who  remarks 
as  follows,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Kammavakya  (a  short  Buddhist  work 
edited  by  him,  and  translated  into  Latin) : — “ It  appears  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  Pali  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists  into  Ceylon,  and 
carried  thence  into  Transgangetic  India.  An  extensive  intercourse 
existed  between  the  continent  of  India  and  Ceylon  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  the  mention  of  this  island  in  the  Eamayana  is  well  known. 
Six  Brahmanical  kings  are  enumerated  iu  the  Mahavansa,  who,  as 
they  lived  before  the  age  of  Asoka,  must  no  doubt  have  employed 
another  language.  That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  the  multitude 
of  words  which  have  been  transferred  from  Sanskrit,  not  from  Pali,  into 
the  Cingalese  language,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in 
consequence  of  that  previous  intercourse  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Thus  we  find  in  Cingalese,  karna,  not  kanna,  ear,  vaira,  not  vera, 
enmity,  the  use  of  the  visarga,  which  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
Pali,  as  well  as  the  vowels  ri,  ri,  Iri,  lrl.^'‘  Spiegel  proceeds : — “ "We 
find  from  the  Cingalese  books,  that  the  Buddhists  arrived  in  Ceylon, 
bringing  with  them  the  Pali  language,  in  the  time  of  Devanampiyatissa, 
the  contemporary  of  Asoka,  who  reigned  from  260-219  b.c.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Pali  was  called  Magadhl  in  consequence  of  the 
mission  of  Asoka’s  son  Mahendra  to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 
In  fact,  a comparison  of  the  Pali  with  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
which  have  descended  to  our  own  time,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  two 
forms  of  speech  are  most  closely  connected.  Both  are  but  compara- 
tively little  removed  from  the  Sanskrit,  since  in  neither  of  them  is 
elision  of  letters  practised,  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  are  aspirated 
letters  commuted  into  h,  as  in  the  Prakrit.” 

The  other  authority  I shall  quote  is  Professor  Benfey,  who  thus 
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writes  in  his  article  on  India  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  German  Ency- 
clopaedia, p.  194)  : — 

“ The  place  exterior  to  India,  where  Euddhism  became  first  estab- 
lished as  a state  religion  (about  240  years  before  Christ)  under  the 
especial  auspices  of  Asoka,  Emperor  of  India,  was  Ceylon.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  at  that  period  all  which  was  of  importance 
on  the  subject  of  Euddhism,  was  brought  to  Ceylon  in  the  form  in 
which  it  then  existed.  Besides,  so  close  a connexion  existed  between 
Ceylon  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian  empire,  viz.,  the  regions 
lying  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Bengal  itself  and  the  adjoining  provinces), 
that  the  Ceylonese  took  at  least  a passive  share  in  the  development  of 
Buddhism.  Hence  their  books  appear  to  me  to  be  authorities  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  these  works 
are  composed  in  Pali,  which  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  countries  converted  to  Buddhism  by  the  Ceylonese, 
and  which  was  the  predominating  popular  dialect  of  central  India.” 

I quote  another  passage,  to  a similar  effect,  from  p.  250  of  the  same 
work  ; and  although  there,  at  the  close,  the  author  speaks  doubtfully 
of  the  derivation  of  Pali  from  the  province  of  Magadha,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  uncertainty  on  the 
connexion  of  Pali  or  of  Buddhism  with  Northern  India  in  general. 

He  characterizes  the  Pali  as  “ the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist 
writings  found  in  Ceylon  and  Transgangetic  India,  . . . which 

is  shown  both  by  internal  and  external  indications  to  have  been  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  central  India,  and  which  was  diffused  along  with 
the  Buddhist  religion  in  the  countries  above  named,  where  it  soon 
acquired  the  same  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
Sanskrit  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  for  the  Brahmans.  This 
language,”  he  continues,  “(though  distinct  proof  cannot  yet  be  adduced 
of  the  assertion),  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  Indian  vernaculars, 
and  was  already  in  popular  use  at  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism. 
It  was  probably  the  dialect  of  a considerable,  I mean  the  western, 
portion  of  Bengal.  It  was  from  this  point,  from  Banga  or  Ealinga, 
that,  according  to  the  Ceylonese  account.  Buddhism  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon : and  yet  again  this  conjecture  becomes  uncertain,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  Magadha,  which  was  spoken  only  a 
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little  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  which  (as  Asoka’s  in- 
scription in  Cuttack  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  it)  appears  also 
to  have  extended  towards  the  south,  varies  essentially  from  the  Pali 
in  several  particulars.”  Again,  in  p.  246,  Benfey  speaks  of  “the 
Pali,  as  varying  in  many  particulars  from  the  language  of  Magadha, 
and  approximating  to  the  principal  Prakrit  or  Maharashtri,  dialect.” 
But  it  matters  little  in  what  particular  province  we  suppose  the 
Pali  to  have  originated,  whether  in  Magadha,  or  in  some  country 
further  to  the  westward  : as  the  fact  remains  in  any  case  indubitable 
that,  perhaps  with  some  modifications,  it  represents  one  of  the  oldest 
Prakritic  dialects  of  northern  India. 

The  Buddhist  writers  assert,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Pali 
is  not  derived  from  the  Sanskrit ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
primitive  language  from  which  all  others  are  descended.  These 
Buddhist  grammarians  were  no  doubt  led  away  by  their  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  dialect  which  they  or  their  predecessors  had  adopted  as 
the  depositary  of  their  sacred  literature ; and  by  a prejudice  against 
the  Sanskrit,  which  was  venerated  by  their  rivals,  the  Brahmans. 
Even  Mr.  Clough  says  (Pali  Grammar,  Advertisement,  p.  iii.),  with- 
out determining  the  question,  “it  has  long  been  a contested  point 
whether  the  Pali  or  Sanskrit  be  the  more  ancient  language  of  India;” 
and  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that,  “it  is  certain  that  Pali 
was  the  popular  dialect  of  the  native  country  of  Buddho,  namely, 
Magadha,  before  the  powerful  sect,  founded  by  him,  was  expelled 
from  the  continent  of  India,  an  event  prior  to  the  Christian  era.” 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  James  D’Alwis  arrives 
after  a long  investigation  of  the  subject  in  his  introduction  to  Kach- 
chayana’s  Grammar  (published  at  Colombo,  in  1863),  p.  cxxxii : — 

“ When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  high  state  of  refinement  to  which 
the  Pali  had  in  very  early  times  attained  as  a language, — its  copious- 
ness, elegance  and  harmony,  combined  with  its  high  antiquity,  and  its 
comparative  simplicity,  both  verbally  and  grammatically, — its  relation- 
ship to  the  oldest  language  of  the  Brahmans,  from  which  their  present 
dialect  has  been  Sanshritized, — its  claims  to  be  considered  the  Vyava- 
harika-vak  of  the  Brahmans  to  which  the  Big  Veda  refers, — its  con- 
currence with  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages  in  some  forms 
which  differ  from  the  Sanskrit,  — its  identification  with  the  only 
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original  Prakrita  dialect,  which  was  ‘similar  to  the  Sanskrit,’ — the 
absence  of  any  statement  in  old  Brahman  writers  to  the  effect  that  that 
Prakrita  dialect  was  a derivative  of  the  Sanskrit, — ^the  great  improba- 
bility of  a derivative  being  denominated  the  [Prakriti]  Prakrita, — 
the  palpable  inaccuracy  of  the  definition  by  which  in  modem  times  it 
is  called  the  ‘derived,  the  vulgar,  or  the  ungrammatical,’ — the  absence 
in  it  of  many  a peculiarity  which  distinguishes  derivative  tongues, — 
and  the  probability  that  it  had  issued  from  the  same  ancient  seat 
(Bactria  or  Punjab)  from  whence  the  Sanskrit  itself  had  taken  an 
easterly  direction, — I believe  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Pali  and 
the  Sanskrit  are,  at  least,  two  dialects  of  high  antiquity,  contempo- 
raneously derived  from  a source  of  which  few,  if  any,  traces  can  be 
discovered  at  the  present  day.” 

In  a review  of  Mr.  D’Alwis’s  work  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society  for  1865,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  658,  ff..  Prof,  Weber  notices 
thus  the  remarks  of  that  writer : — 

“The  long  investigation  which  the  author  then  institutes  (pp. 
Ixxiii-cxxxii)  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  Pali  and  its  relation 
to  the  Sanskrit  conducts  him  rightly  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
dialects  were  ‘contemporaneously’  evolved  from  one  source  (viz., 
the  Vedic  language).  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  a warm,  patriotic 
admirer  of  the  PaU,  but  allows  himself  here  and  there  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  feeling  beyond  the  proper  limits  into  a depreciation  of 
the  Sanskrit,  and  specifically  to  assumptions  respecting  its  purely 
arbitrary  formation,  which  must  appear  to  the  European  reader  highly 
peculiar,”  etc.  “Nevertheless,  we  owe  even  to  this  part  of  his  labour 
the  acknowledgment  that  he  has  striven  to  the  best  of  his  power  to 
arrange  and  sketch  the  results  and  views  both  of  native  and  European 
scholars,  and  that  he  has  in  general  succeeded  well  in  doing  so.  It 
can  now  in  fact  no  longer  be  denied  that  it  is  better  to  understand  the 
name  Prakrita  in  the  sense  of ‘natural,’  ‘original,’  ‘normal,’  ‘common,’ 
‘general,’  and  in  the  signification  perhaps  secondarily  deduced  there- 
from, of  ‘common,’  ‘low,’  than  in  the  sense  of  ‘derived’  {saihslcritam 
pralcritir  yasya)  assigned  to  the  word  by  the  grammarians.’'”  And  yet 

10"  In  order  to  make  this  clause  more  intelligible,  I qnote  Mr.  D’Al'wis’s  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  Prakrita  from  an  earlier  page  of  his  introduction,  p.  xcii,  where 
he  writes  thus  : “ Prakriti  is  therefore  that  which  is  natural,  or  the  nature  itself  of  a 
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the  assumption  that  the  Pali,  and  so  the  Prakrit,  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  deserves  the  preference  over  the  converse  view  to  which 
D’Alwis  appears  here  and  there  to  be  not  indisposed,  viz.,  that  the  Pali, 
as  being  the  most  ancient  Prakrit  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  stands  higher  in  point  of  originality  and  independence  than  the 
Sanskrit.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  Sanskrit,  both  in  its  phonetic 
system  and  flexions,  stands  much  closer  to  the  common  mother  of  it 
and  the  Pali  than  the  latter  does,'®®  and  has  consequently  a far  superior 
right  than  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that  parent  lan- 
guage. A perplexing  circumstance  connected  with  this  question,  and 
one  which  leads  to  many  sorts  of  mistakes,  is  that  we  have  unfortu- 
nately no  proper  name  for  that  stage  of  the  language  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  both  the  ‘ sister  dialects,’  the  Pali  (and  Prakrit)  and 
the  Sanskrit,  i.e.  for  the  Yedic  vulgar  speech ; for  the  names  blidsha 
and  vijdvahuriki  are  not  sufficiently  pregnant ; and  one  is  consequently 

thing — that  which  is  pre-eminent — that  which  is  the  natural  or  quiescent  state  of 
anything — ‘not  made.’  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  correct  and  primary  sense  of  the 
word  Prakrita,- — indeed  that  which  was  originally  assigned  to  it,  despite  the  so-caUed 
‘common  acceptation,’^ — was  ‘original,’  ‘root,’  ‘natural.’  By  the  Prakrit  was  there- 
fore at  first  meant  the  original  Indian  language,  as  distinguished  from  the  apabhransa, 
‘the  ungrammatical,’  and  the  Sanskrit,  signifying  [from  sam  ‘altogether’,  or 
‘together,’  and  krita  ‘ done ’=  ‘ altogether,’  or  ‘ completely  made,  done,  or  formed’] 
that  ‘ which  has  been  composed  or  formed  by  art,  adorned,  embellished,  purified, 
highly  cultivated  or  polished,’  and  regularly  inflected  as  a language.”  See  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  view  of  the  sense  of  the  yfoid  prakrita,  Hemachandra’s  interpretation 
of  it  given  above  in  p.  44,  and  Lassen’s  explanation,  quoted  in  p.  51.  In  a review  of 
Prof.  Weber’s  Ind.  Literaturgesehichte,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
for  1853,  p.  605,  Prof.  Roth  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  question:  “ Priikrit 
(according  to  the  derivation  which  seems  to  me  the  correct  one)  signifies  that  which 
has  its  foundatiou  in  another  thing,  ‘the  derived,’  or  the  ‘to  he  derived.’  The 
expression  is  one  formed  by  grammarians,  and  has  a grammatical  sense.  The 
grammarians  say  e.ff.  samhita  pada-prakritis ; the  Sanhita  texts  have  for  their 
foundation  the  words,  i.e.  that  form  of  speaking  and  writing  the  texts  in  which 
the  end  and  beginning  of  the  words  which  follow  one  another  in  a sentence  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  general  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit  has  for  its 
foundation  the  single  words  conceived  in  their  original  form.  The  Sanhita  text  is 
thus  prakrita  in  relation  to  the  word-text,  the  pada-pdtha  : it  is  a derived  text  made 
for  a scientific  purpose.  I would  imderstand  the  word  prakrita  in  the  same  sense, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  dialects.”  In  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Sanskrit  Lexicon  the 
sense  “ customary,”  “common,”  is  assigned  to  the  word  prakrita  when  generally  used, 
while  of  the  dialect  so  called  it  is  said:  “The  ‘common’  speech  is  that  spoken  by 
the  people,  which  the  grammarians  derive  from  Sanskrit.” 

This,  however,  can  afford  us  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  Pali  has  actually  pre- 
served older  forms  than  the  Sanskrit.  [Note  of  Prof.  Weber.] 
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at  a loss  how  to  designate  it.  Benfey’s  excellent  remarks  at  p.  245 
of  his  article  Indien  (which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  re-written), 
regarding  the  dying  out  of  the  Sanskrit  as  a vernacular  language  in 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  they  apply 
the  name  Sanskrit  for  a period  for  which  it  is  in  no  way  applicable.” 

The  views  of  Burnouf  and  Lassen  on  the  relation  of  the  Pali  to 
Sanskrit  are  thus  stated  in  their  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  pp.  138,  ff: 

“ The  Pali  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  according  to  certain  rules, 
for  the  most  part  euphonic,  which  do  not  allow  the  derivative  language 
to  admit  certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  consonants,  common  in 
the  parent  tongue.  These  modifications  apply  equally  to  the  sub- 
stantive portions  of  the  words  and  to  their  terminations  and  inflec- 
tions. It  hence  results  that  there  is  no  grammatical  form  to  be  found 
in  Pali  of  which  the  origin  may  not  be  discovered  in  Sanskrit; 
and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  caU  in  the  influence  of  any  foreign 
idiom  to  explain  the  modifications  to  which  the  Pali  has  subjected  the 
Sanskrit. 

“When  the  Pali,  as  a derivative  from  Sanskrit,  is  compared  with 
other  dialects  having  the  same  origin,  it  is  found  to  approach  far  more 
closely  than  any  of  those  others  to  that  common  source.  It  stands, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  fii’st  step  of  the  ladder  of  departure  from  Sanskrit, 
and  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  dialects  which  break  up  that  rich  and 
fertile  language.  But  it  appears  that  the  Pali,  which  contained  in 
itseK  the  germs  of  alteration  already ’greatly  developed,  was  arrested 
in  its  progress  all  at  once,  and  fixed  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  it,  i.e.,  in  a state  of  almost  immediate  coimexion  with  the  lan- 
guage from  which  it  proceeded.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  one,  are  found  without  modification 
in  the  other;  those  which  are  modified  can  all  be  traced  to  their 
Sanskrit  root;  in  short,  no  words  of  foreign  origin  are  to  be  found 
in  Pali.” 

Again ; — 

“We  shall  not  enter  into  new  details  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pali  has  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  laws  which  have 
guided  the  formation  of  that  language  are  the  same  which  we  find  at 
work  in  other  idioms  in  different  ages  and  countries;  these  laws  are 
general,  because  they  are  necessary.  Whether  we  compare  the  Ian- 
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guages  which  are  derived  from  Latin  with  the  Latin  itself,  or  the 
later  Teutonic  dialects  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the  same  stock, 
or  the  modern  with  the  ancient  Greek,  or  the  numerous  popular 
dialects  of  India  with  the  Sanskrit,  we  shall  see  the  same  principles 
developed,  the  same  laws  applied.  The  organic  inflections  of  the 
parent  languages  are  seen  to  exist  in  part,  but  in  a state  of  evident 
alteration.  More  commonly  they  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared, 
and  to  have  been  replaced,  the  case-terminations  by  particles,  and  the 
tenses  by  auxiliary  verbs.  The  processes  vary  in  different  languages, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same ; it  is  always  analytic,  whether  the 
reason  of  this  be  that  a synthetic  language  happens  all  at  once  to 
become  the  speech  of  barbarians  who  do  not  understand  its  structure, 
and  therefore  suppress  its  inflections,  and  replace  them  by  other  signs ; 
or  whether  it  be  that  when  abandoned  to  its  natural  course,  and  as  a 
necessity  of  its  cultivation,  it  tends  to  decompose  and  to  subdivide  the 
representative  signs  of  ideas  and  relations,  just  as  it  tmceasingly  de- 
composes and  subdivides  the  ideas  and  the  relations  themselves.  The 
Pali  appears  to  have  undergone  this  last  sort  of  alteration;  it  is 
Sanskrit,  not  such  as  it  would  be  spoken  by  a strange  population,  to 
whom  it  would  be  new;  but  pure  Sanskrit,  becoming  altered  and 
modified  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  popular.  In  this  manner  it  still 
preserves  its  declension,  instead  of  replacing  it  by  particles,  as  the 
modern  dialects  of  India  do.  One  form  only,  the  ablative  in  to  might 
pass  for  the  commencement  of  the  analytic  declension ; but  it  is  already 
found  in  the  parent  language.  A gteat  number  of  Pali  forms  might 
be  cited  to  prove  that  the  modifications,  which  it  has  made  in  the 
Sanskrit,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  the  Italian,  among 
other  tongues,  has  made  in  the  Latin.  Thus  the  assimilation  of  con- 
sonants, which  in  Italian  makes  letto  from  lectus,  and  scritto  for  scrip- 
tus,  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Pali.” 

The  PMi,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Ceylonese 
books,  could  scarcely  have  been  a vernacular  language.  At  least,  it 
exhibits  a variety  of  refinements  which  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed in  common  speech ; but  seem  likely  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  language  of  composition,  or  introduced  after  the  Pali  had  ceased  to 
be  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  had  become 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion  and  literature : just  as  the  gram- 
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mar  of  the  Sanskrit  itself  became  regulated  by  more  fixed  and  rigid 
rules,  after  it  bad  been  removed  from  the  deteriorating  infiuences  of 
vernacular  use.  Such  a peculiarity  is  the  use  of  interpolated,  or  the 
retention  of  otherwise  disused,  consonants  to  obviate  the  inharmonious 
sounds  which  would  arise  from  the  collision  of  vowels.  No  less  than 
nine  letters,  y,  v,  m,  d,  n,  t,  r,  1,  and  g,  are  employed  for  this  purpose, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  examples,  viz. : 


1. 

y — 

na 

+ imassa 

becomes 

nayimassa. 

2. 

V — 

ti 

4-  angikam 

tirangikam. 

3. 

m — 

lahu 

-f-  essati 

lahuwmssati. 

4. 

d — 

atta 

-f  attham 

atta<fattham. 

5. 

n — 

ito 

+ ayati 

itonayati. 

6. 

t — 

tasma 

iha 

tasmafiha. 

7. 

r — 

sabbhi 

+ eva 

sabbhireva. 

8. 

1 — 

cha 

-t-  abhinna 

cha?abhinna. 

9. 

9 — 

putha 

-t-  eva 

puthayeva.'®9 

This  peculiarity  of  attention  to  euphony  is  common  to  the  Pali  with 
the  Sanskrit ; and  though  the  means  they  use  are  for  the  most  part 

109  Clough’s  Pali  Grammar,  p.  11.  On  this  subject  I translate  the  following  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  a review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  in  his 
Beitrage  zur  Yergleichenden  Sprachforschung  u.s.w.  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  f. ; “As regards 
the  interpolation  of  euphonic  letters  treated  of  in  p.  82,  I cannot  entirely  agree  with 
the  author  when  he  claims  them  for  the  written  language  alone : the  greater  part  of 
them  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  what  are  called  interpolations,  but  the  old 
auslaut  ’’  (i.e.  concluding  consonant)  “ which  the  preceding  words  had  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  language.  I have  hriefiy  treated  of  them  in  the  first  volume  of  these 
Beitrage,  p.  126,  and  here  only  repeat  that  I now  regard  only  the  y and  the  v in 
na-y-imassa,  and  ti-v-angikam  as  real  euphonic  interpolations  ; and  that  I look  upon 
the  latter  as  having  proceeded  from  y.”  I subjoin  a translation  of  the  remarks 
referred  to  by  the  writer  as  having  been  previously  made  by  him  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Beitrage,  p.  126  : — “A  comparison  with  the  Sanskrit  shows  that  only  a few  of  those 
apparently  interpolated  consonants  are  due  to  an  actual  interpolation,  as  the  others 
are  remains  of  an  earlier  condition  of  the  language.  The  Pah  has  almost  entirely 
rejected  the  final  mutes,  and  the  few  cases  in  which  such  are  foimd  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptions.  When  for  instance  etad  eva  is  found  in  place  of  the  ordinary  etam  eva, 
this  is  an  archaism  which  Lassen  rightly  explains  by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
following  eva  to  the  preceding  etad.  In  the  same  way  we  are  to  explain  tasmdt  iha 
from  the  Sanskrit  tasmdd  iha,  sabbhir  eva  from  sadbhir  eva,  chhalabhihna  from 
shalabhijhds,  which  as  a technical  designation  preserved  the  old  form  (see  Tumour, 
Mahavinso,  p.  31,  1,  and  elsewhere),  puthageva  from  prithag  eva,  prageva  from^ra^ 
eva.  Of  the  remaining  instances  nayimassa,  tivangikam,  and  itonayati  are  indeed 
to  he  regarded  as  cases  of  consonantal  interpolation,  whilst  lahum  essati  and 
attadattham  may  still  remain  doubtful.  Clough  further  states,  in  p.  14,  that  m is 
sometimes  introduced  as  an  augment  before  both  vowels  and  consonants ; that  thus 
chakklmm  aniehcham  (Sanskrit  chakshur  anityani)  stands  for  chakkhu  anichcham, 
avamsiro  for  ava  siro  ; but  in  the  first  case,  as  in  that  of  lahum  essati,  perhaps  another 
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different,  yet  in  neither  case  could  the  refinements  employed  in  writing 
hare  been  practised  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  The  Pali  has 
other  characteristics  (borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit)  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  very  common  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Northern  India, 
supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  it;  such  as  the  use  of 
desiderative,  and  nominal  verbs ; like  jighachchhati,  he  wishes  to  eat ; 
pallatayati,  he  resembles  a mountain ; puttiyati,  he  treats  like  a son.^'“ 

FausbdU  observes  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dhammapada  (p.  vi.) 
that  the  antiquity  of  that  work  is  proved  by  the  character  of  its 
language,  which  approaches  closely  to  the  Sanskrit,  even  in  some  of 
its  oldest  forms,  and  differs  widely  from  the  diction  of  the  prose  Sutras, 

explanation  is  possible,  whilst  in  the  second  case,  the  assumption  of  an  interpolation 
appears  decidedly  wrong,  as  the  final  mnte  of  the  Sanskrit  was  probably  nasalized. 
Nevertheless,  Clongh’s  rnle  appears  to  be  correct,  since  at  least  Tumour's  text  shows 
some  other  examples  of  this  interpolation.  Thus  in  p.  50,  line  14,  ewan  te-m  attano 
riaman  hatwa  janapadan  hahun,  imless  perhaps  te-7n  is  here  mutilated  {verstiimmeU) 
from  the  Sanskrit  te  line;  and  in  p.  52,  line  4,  yatra-m-ichehasi  tarn  ahnatra 
yahhhehi  wijite  mama,  where,  however,  certainly  the  metre  declares  itself  {spricM) 
not  only  against  the  interpolation  of  m,  but  also  in  favour  of  the  elision  of  the  final 
a of  yatra.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  interpolation  (if  I am  right  in  so 
calling  it)  of  more  than  one  letter  (as  in  yatha-r-iva  for  yathd-iva),  is  to  be  found 
in  the  language  of  the  Gathas  in  the  Lalita  vistara,  which  will  be  treated  of  further 
on.  This  shows  that  the  process  did  not  begin  in  Ceylon. 

The  following  are  instances  collected  from  the  Lalita  vistara  of  the  euphonic 
insertion  of  consonants  between  vowels  which  may  be  compared  with  the  cases  of  a 
similar  character  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  text  as  occurring  in  Pali. 


HEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

Lalita  vistara,  428. 

vartishye  ’sya 

vartishyam  asya 

„ 63. 

yathd  eva 

yatha+r-^  iva 

„ 195. 

tvayd  iha 

tvam  iha 

„ 154.  j 

avamdnam,  akhildh 
sa  upagatah 

avamdnu, +r-^akhild 
cha  rupagatu 

„ 220. 

sabddnubkdvena 

iabda+r+anubhdva 

„ 215. 

irutvd  idam 

irutva+m-^idam 

„ 355. 

muchye  itah 

muchye-\  m-^itah 

„ 239. 

Idblid  ehi 

ldbhl-\-m+ehi 

„ 370. 

svake  dtmani 

svaki-^m-\-  dtmani 

„ 398. 

tatra  asi 

tatra+m+asi 

,,  471. 

tava  upaimi 

tava+m-\-upemu 

„ 430. 

drishtvd  imdm 

drishtvd-\-n+imdm 

» 3. 

sva  mhnlsha 

sa+v+ushnlsha 

Some  desiderative  verbs  and  nouns  must,  however,  have  been  in  ordinary  use 
in  the  Prakrits ; as  we  find  in  the  modern  vernaculars  some  words  which  have  their 
origin  in  desideratives.  Thus  the  Hindi  bhukh,  hunger,  must  come  from  bubhukkhd, 
a Prakrit  corruption  of  bubhukshd.  The  Hindi  piyds,  thirst,  too,  is  probably  derived 
hoim.pipdsd,  though  it  may  also  have  been  compounded  oi pi  + did,  a desire  to  drink. 
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and  of  the  commentary  of  Buddhoghosa.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Dhammapada  such  forms  as  these,  viz.,  the  nominative  of  the  present 
participle  in  am,  as  gamy  am,  (instead  of  ganayanto,  etc.);  the 

third  person  plural  of  the  present  middle  in  are  as  sochare,  upa/pajjare  ; 
and  the  dative  form  of  the  infinitive,  as  netave,  pahata/ve,  which  is 
usually  found  only  in  the  Vedas,  etc.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the 
Pali  appears  in  various  phases  of  greater  or  less  antiquity. 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  notices  of 
of  Vedic  forms  which  occur  in  Pali: — “ Besides  the  infinitive  in  tave, 
used  after  verbs,  expressing  wish  or  desire,  as  well  as  turn,  the  Pali 
uses,  in  agreement  with  the  Prakrit  and  Mahratta  an  indeclinable 
participle  in  tvana,  and  contracted,  tuna.  Katvana  or  katuna  gachchhati 
= kritvd  gachchhati.  [“Having  done  he  goes.”]  These  forms  agree 
with  ancient  forms  which  are  mentioned  by  Panini  as  Vaidic,  namely 
pltvanam—pitva,  ishtvinam  devdn=ishtva  devdn,  Panini  vii.  1,  48. 
Yaska  Hirukta  vi.  7,  assumes  that  asme  can  stand  for  all  cases  of  vayam. 
The  Pali  declines  amhe=asme  in  aU  cases.  Horn,  amhe,  acc.  amhe  or 
amhdkam  {=asmdkam'),  instr.  amheihi  or  amhehi,  gen.  amhdkam. 

“ Further,  the  Pali  has  preserved  the  instrumental  in  ebh's.  It  says 
luddhehhi  or  luddhehi  — luddhaih  ; hhi  or  hi  in  all  declensions ; for  the 
declension  of  go,  it  has  in  the  gen.  pi.  ga/vam  or  gunnam  or  gondm,  the 
last  form  being  the  Vaidic  gondm.  Heuters  in  a,  i,  u,  like  phala, 
aththi  {asihi),  madhu,  have  either  the  regular  plur.  nom.  acc.  phaldni, 
atthini,  madhuni  or  phald,  atthi,  madhu,  just  as  in  the  Vedas. 

“There  is  one  more  modern  form  that  is  found  in  the  Veda.  The 
P^  has  assa  {asya)  or  imassa  {imasya),  so  also  the  Prakrit  imassa,  etc. 
How  we  find  in  Rig  Veda,  viii.  13,  21,  imasya  pdhi  andhasah  for  asya. 
This  is  more  curious  than  to  find  in  the  Matsyapurana  imair  vidvdmsaih 
for  elhir  vidvadhhih." 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  various  refinements  into  the  Pali, 
after  it  became  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  Bumouf  considers  (Lotus,  App.  862),  that  it  substan- 
tially represents  to  us  the  language  which  was  in  vernacular  use  in 
Behar,  and  in  all  the  central  parts  of  Northern  India,  at  the  era  when 
Buddhism  was  first  introduced,  i.e.,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 

lu  Some  fortlier  specimens  of  this  form  will  be  given  in  the  Tables  which 
foUow. 
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centuries  b.c.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  that  it  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Prakrit  dialects ; which, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (in  the  preceding  section)  were  either 
spoken,  or  closely  resembled  dialects  which  were  spoken,  in  the 
same  provinces  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  That  such 
was  actually  the  case,  is  put  beyond  a doubt  by  a comparison  of  these 
dialects  with  the  Pali.  I shall  immediately  proceed  to  prove,  by  some 
comparative  lists  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  particles,  first,  that  an 
extensive  class  of  Sanskrit  words  undergoes  precisely  the  same  modifi- 
cations in  the  Pali  as  in  the  Prakrit;  and  secondly,  that  in  some 
respects  the  modification  of  Sanskrit  words  and  forms  of  inflection  had 
not  proceeded  so  far  in  Pali  as  it  afterwards  did  in  Prakrit.  Prom 
this  comparison  it  will  result  that  the  Pali  stands  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit,  and  represents  a more  ancient  phase  of  the  vernacular 
speech  of  Northern  India  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Prakrit. 

The  following  is  a comparative  scheme  of  the  declension  correspond- 
ing to  the  Sanskrit  one  in  a,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pali  is 
somewhat  nearer  than  the  Prakrit  to  the  Sanskrit  forms.  (Clough, 
p.  19 ; Cowell,  p.  xxiv.) 


Singular.  Plural, 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. 

Buddho. 

Buddho. 

1.  Buddha. 

Buddha. 

2. 

Buddham. 

Buddham. 

2.  Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

3. 

Buddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3.  Buddhehi. 

Buddhehi. 

Buddhehhi. 

4. 

Buddhaya. 

Buddhassa. 

Same  as  6th  case. 

4.  Buddhanam. 

Same  as  6th  case. 

5. 

Buddhasma. 

Buddhado. 

5.  Buddhehi. 

Buddhahinto. 

Buddha. 

Buddha. 

Buddhehhi. 

Buddhasunto. 

Buddhamha. 

Buddhahi. 

6. 

Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6.  Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam. 

7. 

Buddhasmin. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

7.  Buddhesu, 

Buddhesu. 

Buddhamhi. 

Buddhammi. 

The  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  two  languages  is  as  follows: 
(Clough,  p.  61 ; Cowell,  p.  xxviii.).— In  most  cases  the  Pali  is  nearest 
to  the  Sanskrit. 
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Singular, 

Plural. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1.  akam. 

aham. 

1. 

may  am. 

vaam. 

amke. 

amke. 

2.  mam. 

mam. 

2. 

amkakam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amke. 

amke. 

3.  maya. 

me. 

3. 

amkekki. 

amkekin. 

mae. 

amkeki. 

14.  mama. 
\6.  maykam. 

me. 

mama. 

t 

j amkakam. 

amkanam. 

amkam. 
mamam. 
5.  maya. 

majjk. 

maha. 

matto. 

5. 

amkekki. 

amkakinto. 

amkeki. 

amkasunto. 

7.  mayi. 

mayi. 

mamammi. 

7. 

amkesu. 

amkesu. 

The  second  personal  pronoun,  as  it  appears  in  both  dialects  will 
be  given  in  a following  Table. 

The  Pali  verb  seems  to  be  far  more  complete  than  the  Pakrit.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  principal  tenses,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  latter:  (Clough,  p.  100,  If. ; Cowell,  p.  xxix.) 


PALI.  PEAKRIT. 

Parasmai-pada,  or  active  mood. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  pachami.  1.  pachiimi. 

pachami. 

2.  pachasi.  2.  pachasi. 

3.  pacFati.  3.  pachadi. 

pachai. 


Plural, 

1.  pachama. 

2.  pachatha. 

3.  pachanti. 


Plural. 

1.  packamo. 
packimo,  etc. 

2.  packaka. 
packittka. 

3.  packanti. 


PALI.  PRAKRIT. 

Atmane-pada,  or  middle-mood. 
Singular,  Singular. 

1.  packe.  (wanting.) 


2.  packase. 

3.  packate. 


Plural. 

1.  packamke. 

2.  packavke. 

3.  packante. 


2.  packase. 

3.  packade. 
packae. 

Plural, 

(wanting.) 

ditto. 

ditto. 


The  Pali  has  also,  like  the  Sanskrit,  a potential  mood,  and  three 
past  tenses,  which  in  the  parasmai-pada  or  active  mood,  are  as  follows : 


Singular.  Plural. 

I.  Potential. 

1.  packeyyami.  1.  packeyyama. 

2.  packeyyasi.  2.  packeyyiitka. 

3.  packe.  3.  packeyyum. 

packeyya. 

III.  Imperfect. 

1.  apacka.  1.  apackamka. 

2.  apacko.  2.  apackattka. 

3.  apacka.  3.  apackti. 


Singular.  Plural, 

II.  Reduplicated  perfect. 

1.  papacka.  1.  papackimka. 

2.  papacke.  2.  papackittka. 

3.  papacka,  3.  papacku. 

IV.  Tkird  preterite. 

1.  apackim.  1.  apackimka, 

2.  apacko.  2.  apackittka. 

3.  apacki.  3.  apackum. 

apackimsu. 


FEW  TRACES  OF  PAST  TENSES  IN  PRAKRIT. 
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In  Prakrit,  on  the  other  hand,  few  traces  appear  to  remain  of  any 
past  tenses  at  all.  Mr.  Cowell  says,  p.  xxix,  “ The  only  tenses  of  the 
active  voice  which  remain  seem  to  he  the  present,  the  second  future, 
and  the  imperative.”  In  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  aphorisms  of 
Chapter  VII.,  and  in  the  17th  aphorism  of  Chapter  VIII.  of  Vararuchi, 
however  (Cowell,  pp.  162,  163),  mention  is  made  of  a past  tense,  of 
which  the  instances,  huvla,  hohla,  ‘he  was,’  hasia,  ‘he  laughed,’ 

MMa,  ‘ he  did,’  are  given.  Few  instances  of  the  past  tense  in  Prakrit, 
however,  seem  to  occur  in  the  dramas  ; but  it  is  inconceivable  that  in 
the  Prakrit  dialects  which  were  currently  spoken  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  disuse  of  the  Pali  and  the  rise  of  the  modem  vernaculars 
(in  both  of  which  we  find  past  tenses),  there  should  have  been  no 
grammatical  forms  in  daily  use  for  expressing  past  time.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further : as  the  details  and 
explanations  which  I have  already  furnished,  together  with  the  tables 
which  follow,  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  place  which  the  Pali 
and  the  Prakrit  dialects  respectively  occupied  in  the  history  of  North- 
Indian  speech.”® 

The  form  as«,  “was,”  occurs  in  Hala’s  Saptas'ataka  128,  p.  114,  of  Weber’s 
edition. 

The  following  note  in  p.  107  of  the  first  edition  should  have  been  placed  in 
p.  55  of  the  present  edition,  as  an  addition  to  note  101. 

[Professor  Muller  considers  the  data  — derived  from  Buddhist  sources — on  which 
the  death  of  Buddha  is  placed  in  543  b.c.,  and  on  which  the  occurrence  of  any 
Buddhist  synods  before  the  one  in  As'oka’s  time,  is  asserted,  to  be  fictitious  and  un- 
satisfactory. Though  he  does  not  try  to  bring  down  Buddha’s  death  below  477  b.c., 
he  regards  all  the  Buddhist  dates  before  Chandragupta  as  merely  hypothetical.  See 
his  “ Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,”  received  while  this  Section  was  in  the  press, 
pp.  260-300.] 
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Table  No.  III. 

Containing  a Lid  of  words  which  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  Pali  and 

Prahrit. 

[The  authorities  for  the  Pali  words  in  these  Lists  are  the  Dhammapada,  a Pali  work 
edited  by  Fausboll,  the  Pali  Grammar  of  the  Eev.  B.  Clough  (Ceylon,  1824),  Bumouf 
and  Lassen’s  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  Spiegel’s  Kammavakya,  and  Anecdota  Palica,  containing 
the  Easavahini,  etc.,  and  Tumour’s  Mahawanso  (Ceylon,  1837).  The  authorities  for  the 
Prakrit  words  are  partly  given  in  the  previous  List,  No.  I.,  p.  15,  fif.  In  the  present 
edition  the  lists  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  parallel  words  from  the  Gatha  dialect 
in  the  LaUta  Vistara  (Lv.)  are  occasionally  introduced.  The  Pali  column  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  revised  by  Mr.  Childers,  and  the  additional  Prakrit  words  are  taken 
from  the  Balaramayana  (Br.)  the  Prasannaraghava  (Pr.),  and  the  Sapta^alaka  (Ss'.)  A 
good  many  Prakrit  words,  for  which  no  Pali  equivalents  have  been  found,  are  left  in  the 
list ; as  they  will  at  least  show  the  mutations  which  the  Sanskrit  undergoes  in  the  former 
dialect.] 


1 

REPERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham.  43. 

\ 

/ istri,  \ 

Clough,  15. 
Mrichh.  44. 

> sirt 

I istrt,  f 

J istriya,  i 

ittki  1 

ittki  / 

itthl,  itthiyd 

a 'W'oman. 

Var.  xii.  22. 

) 

\ istrikd  ) 

Clough  39.  1 
Var.  iii.  10.  / 

driskti 

ditthi 

ditthi 

sight. 

Balarama-  ^ 

drishta 

dittha 

dida 

seen. 

yana,  215.  j 

Br.  210.  \ 

Clough,  39.  j 

vrishti 

vutthi 

vitthi 

rain. 

Br.  73. 

srishti 

taUhi 

sishthl 

discharge. 

r 

puththi. 

Br.  238,245,  ) 
248,  267,  } 

prishtha 

ipitthi  J 

Xpittha  ] 

puththa, 

piththa. 

^the  back. 

287.  Pr.  44.  ) 

caththa, 
vatta,  vetha 

J 

1 

Br.l78.  Pr.41. 

mishtd 

imiththd, 

{mittki 

1 sweet  (fern.) 

Dham.  5. 

ireshtha 

teftha 

sett  ha 

best. 

Br.  79,  113,  1 
144.  Cl.  37.  / 

jyeshtha 

jettha 

jettha,  jeththa 

eldest. 

{ 

\ 

Br.  113,  223,1 
225.  / 

hanishtha 

"kanittha  < 

kanittha, 

kaniththa 

> yoimgest. 

Br.  6,122,225. 

varishtha 

var  it  ht  ha 

best. 

Clough,  39.  1 
Var.  iii.  10.  / 

tushti 

tutthi 

tutthi 

satisfaction. 

Br.  224. 

garishtha 

gariththa 

heaviest. 

Clough,  27. 

mwshti 

mutthi 

mutthi 

the  fist. 

Br.  56,  194,  f. 

dushta 

duttha 

duththa 

wicked. 

Br.  270. 

dashta 

dattha 

daththa 

bitten. 

Br.  34. 

nivishta 

nivittha 

niviththa 

lentered, 
\ placed. 

B.  & Las.  166. 

sishtah 

sittho 

sittho 

instrocted. 

Br.  6. 

dishtyd 

dittha 

diththid 

by  good  luck. 

Pr.  20. 

pravishta 

pavittha 

paviththa 

entered. 
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Br.  86. 

sushtha 

sutthu 

suththu 

well. 

Br.  203,  270. 

nishpmra 

nittjiura 

niththura 

severe. 

Br.  179,  242,1 
294.  j 

goshthi 

goththl 

assembly. 

Br.  270,  278.1 
Clough,  2.  I 

osktha 

ottha 

oththa 

lip. 

Br.  259,  270. 

da^htra 

datha 

dddha 

tusk. 

Mrich.  18,  30. 

hdshtka 

kattha 

kattha 

wood. 

Dham.  3.  60. 

vriJcsham 

rukkham 

irukkham, 

\ukkham 

jtree. 

Pr.  84.  Br.  1 
155,  219.  / 

vrittdnta 

vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.lUf;  125.1 
Br.  216.  j 

vrittdnta 

uttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.  84,  Br.  1 
63,  66.  / 

samvritta 

samvatta 

saihvutta 

happened. 

Pr.  303. 

nwritta 

nivatta 

nivutta 

ceased. 

Pr.  44. 

vrishabha 

usabha 

vusaha 

huU. 

Pr.  91. 

trina 

tina 

tuna 

grass. 

Mrichh.3,126. 

ghrita 

ghata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr.  19. 

Var.i.29.Lass. 

prakshyami 

1 

pucchissdmi 

putsissam 

I shall  ask. 

293.  Vikr.  45. 
Ss'.  ind.  244. 

> prdvrish 

pavusa 

pausa 

rainy  season. 

Br.  157,  163. 
Var.  i.  27. 

\vriddha 

j 

vuddha 

vuddha 

buddha 

viddha 

old. 

) 

( 

buddha 

vaddha 

) 

Dham.  52.  1 
Var.  i.  27.  / 

smriti 

sati 

. • . 

recollection. 

Mrich.  94  f. 

mrittika 

mattihd 

mattid 

earth. 

Br.  131. 

ritu 

utu 

ridu 

season. 

Br.  199. 
Mrich.  14,  95, 

kritdnta 
\ ' 

kayanta 

fate. 

116,  141,  Var. 
iv.  32.Br.178, 

/ griha 

igaha 

Xghara 

ghala,  ghara 
giha,  haraa 

jhouse. 

164  f. 

) 

Pr.  303. 

Pr.  33,  35,  1 
38,  41.  / 

grihini 

gharanl 

gharinl 

wife. 

grihinltva 

gharinittana 

(state  of  a 
( wife. 

Dham.  13. 

grihl 

gilii 

giha  (house) 

householder. 

Dham  46. 

artham 

attham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dham.  47. 

sarva 

sabba 

sabba,  savva 

aU. 

Dham.  1. 

purva 

pubba 

vubba,  r>w)va 

first. 

Br.  169,  231,1 
238.  / 

Br.  168,235,1 

slrsha 

dlrgha 

sna 

slsa 

head. 

262,  270.  ) 

dlgha 

dlha 

long. 

Br.  126,  198,1 

road. 

267,  293.  / 

marga 

magga 

magga 

Br.  7,  36,  70. 

isarga, 

sagga 

[sagga 

section. 

\nisarga 

nisagga 

\msaqQa 

nature. 

Dham.  23. 

svarga 

sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br.  10.  Cl.  2. 

varga 

vagga 

vagga 

class. 

Br.  199. 

durga 

dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br.  293. 

nirgama 

niggama 

niggama 

(going  out 
1 (noun). 
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Br.  65,  76,  ) 
178,  276. 

Pr.  134.  ) 

garhha 

gabbha 

{ gabbha  ^ 

\gabhbha  j 

womb. 

Pr.  34. 

nirghosha 

nigghosa 

nighgkosa 

sound. 

Pr.  33.  Br.  69, 
87,  198.  288. 
Pr.48.  Br.267, 

^ardha 

] 

addha,  addha 

addha 

half. 

298.  Bur.  and 
Lass.  166. 

j dharma 

dhamma 

dhamma 

righteousness 

Br.  94. 

karma 

kamma 

kamma 

work. 

Dham.  43. 

(karmakdra 

\charmakdra 

kammakdra 

kammdra 

chammakdra 

1 chammdra 

iblacksmitb ; 
(leather  cutter 

Br.  64,  72,  94. 

nirmana 

nimmana 

nimmana 

construction. 

Br.  7. 

Uharmachak- 
) sM(h 

chammachaA 
kkliu  ) 

leather-eyed. 

Br.  246. 

kurma 

kumma 

kumma 

tortoise. 

Pr.  126. 

avatlrna 

otinna 

avatinna 

descended. 

Br.  200. 

uttlrna 

uttinna 

utflna 

crossed. 

Pr.  46,  48. 

tarkaydmi 

takkemi 

takkemi 

I reason. 

Pr.  12,  48.  1 

Br.  238,  245.) 

karna 

kanna 

kanna 

ear. 

Br.  200. 

Bampurna 

sampunna 

sampunna 

full. 

Br.  298. 

parna 

panna 

panna 

feather. 

Br.  264. 

Br.  142,  198. 

Tamraparni 

) 

Tambapanni 

Tambavanni 

Ceylon. 

Bur.&Ls.  166. 

\varna 

vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

Br.  291. 

siwarna 

(suvanna,  ^ 
( sonna  f 

suvanna 

gold. 

Br. 

udglrna 

udqinna 

vomited. 

Br.  240,  243. 

ktrna 

kinna 

kinna 

crowded. 

Br.  147,  200,) 
278.  ) 

churna 

chunna 

chunna 

crushed. 

Br.  267. 

nirvana 

nibbdna 

nivvana 

extinction. 

Br.  209,  289,) 
307.  ) 

klrtti 

kitti 

kitti 

renown. 

Br.  198,  278. 

marttanda 

mattanda 

the  sun. 

Br.  129,  198,) 
287.  ) 

nirvighna 

nibbigga  < 

nivviggha  \ 
nivvighgha  } 

) without  oh- 
) stacles. 

( 

nivvigghgha  ) 

Br.  241. 

nirjhara 

nijjhara 

nijjhara 

a cascade. 

Br.  154. 

nirvdhana 

nibbdhana 

nirvdhana 

effecting. 

Br.  153  ff. 

duryaiah 

diijjasa 

bad  repute. 

Br.  86,  179. 

darpa 

dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

Br.  216. 

upasarpdmah 

npasappama 

uvasappamha 

we  approach. 

Br.  5,  179. 

kandarpa 

kandappa 

(the  god  of 
) love. 

Br.  129,  194. 

darpana 

dappana 

dappana 

a mirror. 

Br.  142,  178. 

karpura 

kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

Br.  221. 

kdrpdsa 

kappdsa 

kappdta 

cotton. 

Br.  218. 

paraspara 

paroppara 

mutual. 

Br.  239. 

kurpara 

kappara 

kuppara 

elbow,  knee. 

Br.  236. 

karkara 

kakkara 

limestone. 

Br.  239. 

sarkara 

sakkhara 

sakkara 

gravel. 

S'ak.  26. 

kharjura 

khajjurl 

khajjiera 

date  tree. 

Br.  240. 

kardama 

kaddama 

kaddama 

mud. 
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Br.  243. 

paryasta 

pallattha 

pallattha 

thrown  down 

Br.  203. 

nirluna 

nilluna 

cut. 

Pr.l44.  Br.52. 
Pr.  16,  48.  ■» 

Dham.  56.  ) 

durlabha 

samarpita 

dullabha 

samappita 

dullaha 

samappida 

(dilScult  to 
( obtain, 
entrusted. 

Br.  178. 

muhurta 

muhutta 

muhutta 

moment. 

Br.  136,  215. 

vdrta 

vdttd 

vatta. 

intelligence. 

Br.  242,  266,1 
147.  i 

sdrtha 

sattha 

sattha 

la  hand  of 
( travellers. 

Br.  198. 

tlrtha 

tittha 

tittha 

|place  of  phil- 
\ grimage. 

Br.  234. 

sammarda 

sammadda 

1 friction. 

Br.  265,  267. 

vimarda 

vimadda 

Br.  181,  194. 
Br.  179. 

parvata 

pabbata 

pavvada 

mountain. 

Fdrvafi 

Pabbatl 

Pabbadt 

Parvatl. 

Br.  113,  Pr.l 
114,  137.  / 

arya 

ariya,  ayya 

ajja 

frespectable 
( person. 

Br.  94. 

samrmrjita 

sammajjita 

samajjida 

cleansed. 

Br.  209. 

garjita 

gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

Cl.  19.  Br.  73. 
Br.36,130f,  1 

chandra 

ehanda 

ehanda 

moon. 

148,  299.  } 

Clough,  27. ) 

granthi 

ganthi 

ganthi 

a knot. 

Br.  113,  144, 
223.  Mrichh. 
72.  Var.  V.  35. 

) bhrdtd,  1 

1 bhrdtuh  / 

bhatu 

Ibhada,  bhdd, 
\bhdduno 

^brother  (nom. 
/ and  gen,). 

Br.  238. 

graha 

gaha 

gdha 

taking. 

Br.  308. 

i ighra 

sTgha 

siggha 

quickly. 

Br.  149. 

yatra 

yatra 

jatta 

journey. 

Br.  34,  52. 

cliitra 

chitta,  chitra 

chitta 

variegated. 

Br.  8,  53,  69,1 
86,  98,  267.  1 
Br.  86. 

gotra 

Tcshuraprd 

gotta 

khurappd 

gotta 

khurappd 

family,  clan. 
1 a kind  of 
\ arrow. 

Pr.  122. 

bhadra 

ibhadda,  1 
\bhadra  j 

bhadda 

good. 

Br.  145, 198. 

tatJcdla 

takkdla 

takkdla 

that  time. 

Br.  86,  98.  1 
Pr.  10,  21.  / 

sahasra 

SG/hctSSCf/ 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

Br.  121. 

vdktra 

vatta 

vakka 

mouth. 

Pr.  140. 

vakra 

vanka 

vakka 

crooked. 

Pr.  14. 

chakra 

chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

Br.  20,  120,  1 
198,  245.  } 

Pr.  16.  ) 

chakravartti 

cakkavatti 

ichakkavatti  1 
\chakkavatti ) 

emperor. 

Br.  198.  ] 

Dham.  59.  ) 

sroias 

sota 

sota,  sotta 

stream. 

Br.  5,  71,  293 
Cl.  52.  Bur.  & 
Las.  165. 

1 patra  \ 

j pdtra  J 

patta 

patta 

leaf,  vessel. 

Br.  132. 

samagri 

samaggt 

Bamagg 

implements. 

Br.  87,  243. 
B.  & Las.  85. 

rdtra,  rdtri 

ratta,  ratti 

ratta,  ranti 

night. 

Br.  67,  75. 

netra 

netta 

netta 

eye. 

B.  & Las.  91. 
Br.  24,  247. 

mitra 

mitta 

mitta 

friend. 
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Br.  35,  65,  75. 

matra 

matta 

metta 

measure. 

Br.  270. 

bhrukutt 

bhiudi 

frown. 

Br.  71,  182. 

thru 

bhu 

bhu 

eyebrow. 

Br.  209. 

mantra 

manta 

manta 

advice. 

Br.  221. 

yantra 

yanta 

yantra 

an  engine. 

Br.  20. 

abhra 

abbha 

abhbha 

cloud. 

Br.  221,  267. 

sutra 

sutta 

sutta 

thread. 

Pr.21.  Br.l65, 
167,174,  297. 

^putra 

putta 

putta 

son. 

Pr.  65. 

jagrat 

jagaram 

jagganta 

waking. 

Pr.  45- 

praghunasya 

pahunassa 

pahunassa 

guest  (gen. 

Br.  156,  279. 

asm 

assu 

asu 

a tear,  [sing.) 

Br.  26.  Cl.  51. 

vyaghrasya 

vyagghassa 

vaghghassa 

tiger  (gen.  s.) 

Br.  267. 

krodha 

kodha 

kodha 

anger. 

Br.  113,  126. 

vikrama 

vikkama 

vikkama 

valour. 

Br.  67,88,113. 

pardkrama 

parakkama 

iparakkamma 

[parakkama 

1 valour. 

Br.  55,  113. 

vibhrama 

vibbhama 

vibbhama 

flurry. 

B.  &Las.  166. 

nigraha 

nig g aha 

niggaha 

control. 

Br.  64. 

parisrama 

parissama 

parissama 

toil. 

Br.21, 113,276 

misra 

missa 

missa 

mixed. 

Br.  278. 

visrama 

vissama 

vissama 

rest. 

Br.  94. 

grama 

gama 

gama 

village. 

Br.279.Dh.44. 

prana 

pana 

pana 

life. 

Br.  294. 

adri 

addi 

addi 

a mountain. 

Br.  189,  202, \ 
237,  290.  j 

samudra 

samudda 

samudda 

the  ocean. 

Br.  220,  223,1 
267.  ] 

nidrd 

nidda 

nidda 

sleep. 

Br.  165. 

daridra 

daliddo, 

idaridda, 

[dalidda 

jpoor. 

Br.  297. 

Rudra 

Rudda 

Rudda 

Rudra. 

Br.  142. 
Dham  24.  1 

mudrd 

muddd 

muddd 

a seal, 
dear. 

Var.  iii.  3.  j 

priyam 

piyam 

Br.  48.  Pr.  1 
13,  46,  119. 
Clough,  26.  ) 

agni 

(aggi 

\aggini,  gini 

^aggi 

Are. 

Br.  218. 

budhna 

buddha 

bottom. 

Dham.  25.  1 
Var.  iii.  2.  j 

nagna 

nagga 

nagga 

naked. 

Br.82,126,130 

bhagna 

bhagga 

bhagga 

broken. 

Br.  137. 
Br.  293. 

vijnana 

jnana 

vinnana 

nona 

Vinnana 

jarm 

j knowledge. 

Br.  227. 

ajna 

ana,  arinci 

anna 

command. 

Br.168,176.  1 
Ss'.  ind.  255.  j 

snushd 

sunisd,  sunha 

isuna,  susa 
( sonha 

idaughter-in- 
j law. 

Br.  281. 

patnlndm 

patdmnam 

padinam 

of  wives. 

B.  &Las.  166. 

jiidtam 

hdtam 

ndtam 

known. 

Br.  35,80,145. 

kdrya 

kdriya 

kajja 

work. 

Bur.  58,  157.) 
Pr.  46.  j 

rajya 

rajja 

rajja 

kingdom. 

Dh.  44,  Cl.  10. 

\vidyd, 

vijja, 

vijjd 

knowledge. 

Br.  86,  202. 

) avidyd 

avijja 

avijja 

ignorance. 

Dham.  62. 

tnadhya 

majjha 

majjha 

middle. 
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Dham.  33. 

dhyanam 

jhdnam 

jlidnam 

contemplation 

Br.  262,  264.1 
Pr.  137.  ) 

vidyadhara 

vijjdhara 

a sort  of  deity. 

Mabav.182.  ) 
Br.  50.  Lv.  * 

vidyut 

vidyu 

vijju,  vijjutd. 

*’y>)  vijjuli 

lightning. 

204.  ) 

Br.  136. 
Br.131,269.  \ 

vaidyatva 

vejjatta 

vejjattana 

(profession  of 
( a physician. 

Pr.  32,  65,  1 
114,134,144  ( 
Dham.  58.  J 

adya 

ajja 

ajja 

to-day. 

Br.l25.  Pr.32. 

udydna 

uyyana 

~vjjdna 

a garden. 

Br.  147,  262. 

rtiravadya 

niravajja 

niravajja 

blameless. 

Br.  147.  1 

vddyat  1 

, vddyamana  j 
udbhidyamana 

mjjamana 

ubhhijjamana 

vajjanta 

ubbhijjanta 

sounding, 
being  split. 

( 

nihadhyamana 

nibajjhamdna 

nivaihjhanta 

being  stopped 

Br.  58,  169,1 
181,  198.  / 

Vindhya 

Vinjha 

T injha 

( Vindhya 
( mountains. 

Clough,  37. 

handhyd 

vanjha 

vanjha 

) barren 
1 woman. 

Br.  226. 

bnndhylbkuta 

vanjhjhlbhuda 

(become 
( ban'en. 

Br.  245. 

adliyavasya 

ajhjhavasia 

having  striven 

Br.  144.  150. 

Ayodhyd 

Aojjha 

Ayodhya. 

Br.  135. 

sandhyd 

saijha 

saijha 

evening. 

Kam.  3.  Var. 
ii.  viii.  25,  etc. 
Br.  185ff. 

1 npddhydya 

iupajjhdya 

\upajjha 

uvajjhda 
mjjhda,  ojhda 

(religious 
1 teacher. 

Br.  69. 

nidhydyanti 

njjhdanti 

meditating. 

Br.  121. 

aparddhyati 

aparajjhati 

aparajjhdi 

he  offends. 

Br.  20,  105. 

sddhvasa 

sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br.  168,  180,1 
216  f.  f 

yuddha 

yujjha 

j’jjha 

battle. 

Br.  105. 

yujyate 

yujjati 

jujjadi 

it  is  proper. 

Br. 

pratyusha 

pachchusa 

pachchusa 

morning. 

Br.  71. 

pdnditya 

vandichcha 

vandichcha 

learning. 

Dham.  3,  24.1 
Var.  iii.  27.  J 

pretya 

pechcha 

after  death. 

Br.20,100,182 

satya 

saclicha 

sachcha 

true. 

B.  & Las.  167. 

kritya 

kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

Br.  181,  198,1 
278,  291.  1 

nitya 

nichcha 

nichcha 

continual. 

Br.  98,  147. 

rathyd 

rachchhd 

irachchha,  1 
\ratthd  j 

road. 

Var.  i.  15,28.1 
iii.  41.  } 

vrischika 

vichohhika 

ivichchua, 

\vinchua 

scorpion. 

Dham.  55,74.1 
Br.  6,  22.  1 

paschat 

paehchkd 

pachchhd 

after. 

Br.  287. 

paschima 

pachchima 

pachchhima 

west. 

Br.  6,  53.  1 

Var.  iii.  18.  j 

dicharya 

achchhera 

i achchhera 
\achcharia 

jwonderful. 

Br.  242.  1 

Vikr.  9.  ) 

dseharya 

achchhariya 

iachcharla 

Xachchharia 

1 wonderful. 

See  above,  p.  17,  note  18. 
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I Br.  87. 

nUchita 

nichchhita 

nichchhida 

ascertained. 

Br.  218. 

apsarasah 

achchhara 

achchhardum 

nymphs. 

Br.  202. 

apsarobhih 

achchhardhi 

achchharahim 

by  nymphs. 

Br.  43,  64,  1 
144.  Pr.  47,  > 
113.  ) 

asti,  astu 

atthi,  atthu 

atthi,  atthu 

(is;  let  there 
\ be. 

Pr.  20,  47. 

naati 

n'atthi 

ndtthi 

is  not. 

Br.  122. 

vastuni 

vatthimi 

vatthuni 

thiiiff  (loc.). 

Br.  154. 

avastambha 

avat\hamha 

stoppage. 

Br.  154,  191. 

vistarena 

vitthdrena 

vittharena 

( diffusion 
) (instr.). 

Br.  238,  243. 

vistaranti 

vittharanti 

vittharanti 

they  spread. 

Pr.  19. 

maatakani 

matthalcdni 

matthad'im 

heads. 

Br.  76,  238. \ 
Pr.  84.  j 

atana 

tliana 

thana 

breast. 

Br.  49,  76. 
Dham.  65.  1 

atanita 

thmiita 

thanida 

sounded. 

Br.  158.  Pr.  [ 
26,  36,  no.  ) 
Clough,  29.  \ 
Br.  266.  1 

haata 

liattha 

hattha 

hand. 

hasti 

hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr.  12.Br.278. 
Dham.  55.  1 

athala 

thala 

thala 

ground. 

Br.  71,  56,  ! 
278,  294.  ) 

athana 

thdna 

thdna 

place. 

Br.  164. 

auathana 

auttdna 

a good  place. 

Br.  131. 

athanaatha 

thdnattha 

thdnattha 

(standing  in 
\ the  place. 

Br.  220. 

adhiahthana 

adhitthdna 

ahiththdna 

support 

Br.  164,  178.) 
220.  ) 

atliita 

th  ita 

jthida,  thida, 
1 tida 

1 standing. 

Br.  157. 

prasthita 

patthita 

patthida 

proceeded. 

Br.  238. 

prasthana 

patthdna 

ppaththdna 

departure. 

Br.  97. 

anuahthita 

anutthita 

anuththida 

practised. 

Br.  209,  263. 

adhiahthita 

adhitthita 

ialuttia 

\adhithida 

1 goyerned. 

Br.  199. 

npaathiia 

upaUhita 

uvaththida 

arriyed. 

Dhara.  27.  ) 
Var.  iii.  11.  ) 

asthi 

afthi 

atthi 

a bone. 

Br.  220. 

avaathd. 

avattha 

avattha 

condition. 

Br.  293. 

athira 

thira 

thira 

firm. 

Br.  154. 

auathita 

antthita 

autthida 

well  placed. 

Br.  217,  218. 

iaailiathita 

\utthita 

eanthita 

utthita 

aanthia 

udida 

placed. 

risen. 

Br.  198,  268,1 
296.  / 

Agaatya 

Ag  atthi 

(name  of  a 
( rishi. 

Br.  52. 

Pulaatya 

Pulattha 

a proper  name. 

Var.  i.  20.  1 

iii.  20.  j 

puataka 

potthaka 

potthaa 

book. 

Br.  236. 

praafara 

patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.O.Var.) 
iii.  27.  Br.96.} 

mrilyu 

machchu 

imachcha  1 
( (mortal)  ) 

death. 

Br.  112,  150, 
153,  310.  Pr. 
35.  Dham.  50. 

1 vataa 

vachchha 

vachchha 

a child. 

249(index) 

vntanla 

vnchchhala 

affectionate. 
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Pr.  35. 

vatsalya 

vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.l95. 

matsya 

machchha 

machchha 

a fish. 

Br.  228. 

udgaraih 

uggdrehi 

uggdrehim 

vomitings. 

Br.  182. 

udghdiana 

ugghatana 

ugghattana 

Opening. 

Br.  125.  1 

Ss.  236.  ) 

grlshma 

gimha 

gimha 

hot  season. 

Dham.  41. 

tushnlm 

tunh  i 

tunhitn 

silent. 

Br.  48.  Bur.  \ 
& Las.  166. 1 

ushma 

\usma^  usunia 

1 umhd 

heat. 

Dham.  59,  61. 

trishnd 

tanhd,  tasind 

tanhd 

thirst. 

Br.  125,  135. 

iushna. 

unha 

unha,  unna 

hot. 

S^.  233. 

\anushna 

anunha 

not  hot. 

Dham.  16.  1 
Br.  141.  1 

krishna 

kanha 

1 Icanha,™  \ 
( kisana  > 
( kasana  ) 

black. 

Br.  67,  125. 

pakshmala 

{ pakhuma, 
1 pamlia 

1 pamhala  | 

with  long 
eyelashes,  or 

{ (eyelash). 

) ( 

filaments. 

Pr.  137. 

vismaya 

vimhaya 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Pr.  47,  124.  ) 

jyotsnZi 

junlid 

jonhd. 

light. 

Ss'.  238.  \ 

jyautsna 

jaunha 

lustrous. 

Br.  231,  245. 
Pr.  33,  37,  46. 

khadga 

khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

jalpa 

jappa 

jappa 

chatter.. 

Br.  265,  278. 

kalpa 

kappa 

kappa 

wish. 

Br.  265. 

analpa 

anappa 

anappa 

not  little. 

Br.  158,  167. 

valkala 

vakkhala 

vakkala 

hark. 

Var.  iii.  29. 
Mri.  54.  Dh.71 

^pushkara 

pokkhara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br.  234. 

pushkala 

pukkala 

/excellent, 
( much. 

Mrich.  18,  21. 

sushka 

sukkha 

i sukkha,  ) 

\sukkha  / 

dry. 

Br.  54,  80. 

dmhkara 

dukkara 

dukkara 

difficult. 

Br.  202. 

aniigraha 

anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kindness. 

Br.  34,  82. 

pdnigrahana 

paniggahana 

paniggahana 

|liaud -taking, 
X marriage. 

Br.  246. 

hastagraha 

hatthaggdha 

hatthaggaha 

hand -taking. 

Br.  36. 

ndmagrahana 

ndmaggahana 

nd,maggahana 

name-taking. 

S'ankaras’ 

favour. 

Br.  20.  1 

S'ankarapra- 

sdda 

Sankarappa- 

sada 

Br.  198.  1 

prabha^  \ 

prasara  } 

pabhdppasara 

/diffusion  of 
( splendour. 

Br.  10.  1 

parsvapra-  ) 

/diffusion  of,  or 

sara  / 

pasappapsara 

(from,the  side. 

Dham.  29.  1 

Var.  iii. 32. 

aimanmayam 

amhamayam 

. . . 

stony. 

Br.  279. 

nishkarima 

nikkaruna 

nikkaruna 

merciless. 

“5  The  form  machehJia  is  also  given  as  correct  Sanskrit  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary,  as  -well 
as  by  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth ; but  it  may  have  been  introduced  from  Prakrit. 

Mr.  Childers  regards  uinha  as  a doubtful  PMi  form. 

See  p.  15,  note  17,  above.  Kanha  means  in  Prakrit  the  God  Krishna. 

The  rule  here  quoted  strictly  applies  only  to  the  mutation  of  shma  and  sma,  and 
does  not  mention  sma. 
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Br.  156,  281. 

) 

C vuppha,  'i 

Yar.  iii.  35,38. 

} vashpa 

happa 

vappha,  > 

moisture. 

Lassen,  209. 
Var.  iii.  35. 

) 

) 

( tdha  ) 

Br.  293. 
Dham.  10. 

j pushpa 

puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

Br.  285. 

nritya 

nalta 

dancing. 

Br.247.Ra.  27. 

nritya 

nachcha 

nachcha 

dancing. 

Br.  147. 

nrityat 

inachcham  1 
\nachchanto  ) 

nachchanta 

idancing 
\ (part.). 

Br.  248. 

nartitum 

nachchitum 

nachchidum 

to  dance. 

Br.  242.  \ 

Pr.  12,  38.  / 

sphurat 

{phuram  ) 

\phuranta  ) 

phuranta 

throbbing. 

Br.  209. 

vhphurita 

vipphuria 

quivered. 

Br.  235. 

visphuranti 

vipphuranti 

quiver. 

Br.235.  Pr.l3. 

sphuHnga 

phulinga 

pphulinga 

a spark. 

Br.  242. 

saihsph  utita 

sampphudida 

blossomed. 

Br.  204. 

sphara 

phdra 

quivering. 

Br.  218. 

aspkalya 

opphalia 

having  touch- 

Br.  202. 

{spars  a 

phassa 

phanisa 

touch.  [ed. 

1 parisvarsa 

paripphnmca 

touch. 

Br.  310. 

parisyanda 

paripphanda 

dropping. 

Br.£45. 

utprerita 

uppherida 

sent  up. 

Br.  262. 

parisphuranti 

paripphuranti 

they  quiver. 

Pr.  10. 

sphatika 

phalika 

phadia 

cr}-stal. 

Br.  195,  268. 

skandha 

khandha 

khandha 

shoulder. 

Var.  iii.  14,  | 
60.  Mrich.40.) 

stambha 

thambha 

khambha 

a post. 

Br.  153.  I 

_ _ 

imother-in- 

Ss.  254.  j 

ivasru 

sassu 

sastie^  sasu 

( law. 

(of  mothers- 

Br.  158. 

svasrunam 

sassunam 

sasundm 

1 in-law. 

Br.  166, 163,1 
303.  ) 

s vas ura 

sasura 

sasura 

father-in-law 

Br.  142,  209,1 
292.  1 

pakva 

pakka 

pakka,  pikka 

mature. 

Br.  143,263. 

jvdia 

jala 

jald 

flame. 

Br.  235. 

prajvalanti 

pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they  hum. 

Pr.  119. 

prajvdlaya 

pajjalehi 

pajjalehi 

(burn  {causal 
\ imperative). 

Br.  48. 

jvalali 

jdldli 

? 

Br.  213.  215. 

svamtnJ 

samint 

samxni 

mistress. 

Br.  216. 

tvarita 

turita 

turia 

qmck. 

Pr.  48. 

tatfva 

tatta 

tmth. 

Br.  238. 

aha 

ossa 

assa 

horse. 

Br.  147. 

svachha 

sachchha 

clear. 

Br.  6. 

dvidhd 

idvidha,  1 

\dvedbS  j 

dudhd 

in  two  ways. 

Br.  168. 

jihva 

jivka 

jihd 

tongue. 

Br.  203. 

mdlya 

malya 

malla 

garland. 

Pr.  48. 

punya 

iunya 

purwa 

punna 

merit. 

Br.200.Pr.45. 

sunna 

suna,  sunna 

empty. 

Bur.  & Lass.'i 
166.  ) 

aranya 

aranna 

aranna 

forest. 

Clough,  36.  ) 
Var.  X.  10.  i 

kanya 

kanrid 

kahjd 

a girl. 
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Br.  2i7. 

svadikrita 

sddlkata 

saddlkada 

sweetened. 

Br.  230,  244. 
Br.  22,  64,  1 

divya 

dibba 

divva 

divine. 

fit. 

144,  162.  1 

yogya 

yogga 

jogga, 

Br.  72,  85, 
100,  105.  / 

sishya 

sissa 

sissa 

disciple. 

Br.  100,  120,/ 

anya,  anyathd 

anna 

( anna,^  \ 

other,  other- 

139,  229.  \ 

anyatah 

annathd 

( annado  ) 

wise,  etc. 

Br.  276. 

kdmsya 

kaiksa 

kaiksa 

heU  metal. 

Br.  132.  f 

palyanka 

pallanka  1 

pallanka 

bed. 

Rasav.  17.  / 

par yank  a 

pariyanka  ) 

Br.  155. 

salya 

salla 

salla 

dart. 

Br.  68,76,246. 

tiryak 

tiriyam 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

Pr.65.DIiaiii./ 
6,  56.  / 

supta,  gupta 

sutta,  gutta 

sufta,  gutta 

(■ asleep,  pro- 
\ tected. 

Pr.  21, 46,1 14. 

prdpta 

patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br.  279. 

vidhvamsana 

viddhaihsana 

ividhdhaiii- 

1 destruction, 
disappeared. 

Br.  198,  259. 

vilupta 

vilutta 

vilutta 

Br.  240. 

vilipta 

vilitta 

vilidda 

smeared. 

Dham.  54. 

tapta 

tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br.  218,  245. 

ksMpta 

khitta 

khitta 

thrown.- 

Clough,  39. 

tripti 

titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,154,198 

[samutpatti 

samuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

\utpanna 

uppanna 

uppanna 

horn. 

Br.  243. 

samutposhita 

samupposita 

samupposida 

cherished. 

Br.  217. 

utkshipya 

ukkhippa 

ujjhia  1 

haying  thrown 
upwards. 

Br.  228. 

janma 

jamma 

birth. 

Br.  236. 

pippala 

vipvbala 

p^pala 

ficus  Indica. 

Br.  198. 

sikta 

sitfa 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br.  227. 

vaktukdma 

vattukdma 

vattukdma 

(wishing  to 
) speak. 

Br.  113,  120. 

punarukti 

punarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 

Dham.  54. 

bhukta 

bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Var.  iii.  1. 

bhakta 

bhatta 

bhatta 

(rice  boiled  or 
/ in  husk. 

Br.  195,  227,/ 
264,  -298.  { 

muktd  ) 

mauktika  / 

muttd 

imotd,  muttd 
\mottia 

jpearl. 

Clough,  39.  ( 

yukti 

yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 

Var.  iii.  1.  ( 

Pr.  35.  91.  Br. 

mukti 

] 

mutti 

mutti 

redemption. 

10,  24,  168, 
170,  195,  231. 

> mukta 

mutta 

mukka 

freed. 

Br.  35,98,141. 

yukta 

yutta 

jutta 

fit. 

Br.  67,  204. 

rakta 

ratta 

ratta 

red,  blood. 

Br.  75. 

sakta 

satta 

satta 

attached. 

Mrichh.  120.) 
Var.  iii.  29.  / 

kshetra 

khetta 

khetta 

field. 

Br.  87. 

Br.  76,  238, 

abhiyoktum 

] 

abhiyunjitum 

abhijujjidum 

to  accuse. 

242,  259,  294. 
Pr.  45. 

> akshi 

achchhi,  akklii 

achchhi 

eye. 

Br.  307. 

akshi 

akkhi 

eye. 
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Br.  -2SS.  24A1 
259.  ( 

paiilol^thala 

\parhchha-  i 
i tihaJa  1 

breast. 

Br.  199.  134.1 
294.Pr.ll.41t 

Lahfhml 

Lakkht 

) Lachkl,  1 

iLofhehht  ) 

g^>ddes5  of 
fomiDe. 

Br.  113. 

vashti 

yatihi,  latihi 

Jachekhi 

a club. 

Br.  76.  243. 

rikshohla 

pikkhobka 

pifkfkkaka 

agitation. 

Br.  49.  93.  i 
Pr.  10.  35.  ( 

pnhsJiospa 

\pfkkkassa,  ) 
1 prkkka  1 

pfkkka 

look  (tbou). 

Br.  68.  Pr.21. 

pr^hsh^l«pa 

ppckfhha 

look  'tbon). 

Br.  220. 

prthsht/a 

ptkk/u'ya 

rfkkkia 

having  looked 

Br.  48,  198,  ( 
226.  j 

Pr.  35.  124. 

prdkshal^ina 

pakkhdlana 

pokkkalaM 

■washing. 

pralcshaHtam 

pakkhaliiam 

pachfkaltatii 

washed. 

Br.  139. 

apahihipami 

okkhipmmi 

apakkkipami 

I distract. 

Br.  202.  221.  ( 
250.  i 

riixha 

ikka,  ackehha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

Pr.  19. 

tiiishipvanU 

nikhipiyariii 

tukkkkipyanfi 

are  thro'wn 

Br.  92. 

lahshya 

lakkha 

a mark.  Font. 

Br.  67,  77,  86  ( 
CL51.  Pr.  461 

hilmtriya 

khattiya 

khattia 

a tshatriya. 

Br.  199. 

laksha 

lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

Br.  48, 69,71.  \ 
Pr.  84.  1 

khana 

kla^,  ehJiana 

khoM 

ia  moment, 
tfestivaL 

Clousii.  38. 

ksh-amS 

khamd 

kkama 

pardon. 

Bnr.  A Las».i 
166.  Br.  112.1 

lahifiOM 

laikhaM 

lakkha^ 

a mark. 

Br.  ISO. 

kskrna 

khlna 

khJna 

decayed. 

Br.  86,  141,  i 
266.  1 

paksha 

pakkka 

p>akkha 

side,  wing. 

Br.  20,  52.  \ 

Pr.  19.  ) 

Br.  52. 

rakskasa 

rakkhata 

rakkkaaa 

a Rakshasa. 

raktha 

rakkia  ^ 

rakkkS 

deliverance. 

Pr.  19. 

rakekitpa 

rakkhitvd 

rakkhia 

(having  de- 
( liveied. 

Pr.  12.  84. 

daktkina 

dekkhina 

dakkhina 

south. 

Br.  249. 

iakshina 

dakkhina 

dahina 

right  (side). 

Br.  198. 

saJ.'shin 

sakkhi 

sakkhi 

■witness. 

Br.  290. 

kskrra 

khtra 

kklra 

TnilV. 

Br.  221. 

ktkauma 

khoma 

khoma 

of  hnen. 

Br.  121. 

akthara 

akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br.  246,  248. 

kakgha 

katfha 

kakkha 

side. 

Br.  215. 

chak-ihuahah 

chakkhum 

chakkhtmo 

of  the  eve. 

Br.  103. 165 1 

iikshita 

sikkhita 

sikkhida 

learnt. 

1 Br.  75. 

pAihapa 

pikkhfpa 

pikkhera 

perplexity. 

1 Bur.  A Lass,  i 
167.  ) 

Dham.  46. 

moksha 

mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

kshfma 

khema 

khema 

prosperitv. 

Dham.  23. 

antariktht 

entalikklie 

atmosphere. 

Br.  7.179.234  ( 
245.Pr.34.90i 

iabda 

sadda 

sadda 

sound. 

Br.  66.  121.  ) 
266.  Pr.  10, 
35.  41.  1 

mupdha 

mud-dha 

muddha 

be^wildered. 

Br.  76,  194.  i 
Pr.  10,  41.  1 

dtigdha 

duddJoa 

dttddha 

■milk 

Br.  290. 

dtipdh4i 

duddha 

duda 

milk. 
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Pr.  10.  Br.  ^ 
72,  266.  J 

Pr.  36. 

inigdha 

siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

vidaqdha 

vidaddha 

clever. 

Br.  20. 

labdka 

laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br.  131. 

lubdha 

luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

Br.  67,  226,  ) 

278,  287.  ■ 

paryanta 

pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Pr.  134.  ) 

Br.  176. 

prdnfa 

pdnta 

peranta 

yicinity. 

Yar.  i.  8. 

mayura 

imayuray 
( mora 

maura  ) 

mora  1 

peacock. 

Tar.  i.  7. 

lavana 

lavana,  Iona 

Iona 

salt. 

Mrichb.  120. 

vija 

bija 

Via 

seed. 

Mrichb.  77. 

vanik 

vanija 

bdnia.  vdnia 

merchant. 

Mrichb.  78. 

kdyastha 

kdyattha 

kdathaa 

kayasth. 

Mrich.  296,  \ 
151.  Lass.  [ 
172,  218.  ) 

devdlaya  1 
devaktda  j 

devdlaya 

devala 

temple. 

Yar.  iv.  1. 

rdjakula 

rdjakula 

rdaula,  rdula 

royal  race. 

Mrichb.  30, 
38  f. 

dyutakara 

jutakara  < 

judiara  \ 

judiaru  * 

gambler. 

( 

judiala  ) 

' 

snana 

inahdna  i 

)sindna  j 

nhdna 

bathing. 

Yar.  iii.  33. 

vahni 

ranhi 

fire. 

Br.  289.  ] 

Vishnu 

Vinhu 

Yishnn. 

ilakshna 

sanha 

samha 

gentle. 

tikskna 

tikhina,  tinha 

tikkha,  tirhha 

sharp. 

Mrichb.  6. 

daridrata 

daliddatd 

daliddadd 

poverty. 

Yar.  V.  24. 

haridra 

haliddd 

1 haladdd, 
\haladdi  j 

gadda 

tnrmeric. 

Yar.  iii.  25. 

gartta 

hole 

Yar.  iy.  31. 

malina 

malina 

^maliruc,  ) 

1 matla  j 

dirty. 

Yar.  iii.  30. 

makshika 

makkhikd 

machchhid 

a fly. 

Yar  iy.  33. 

\duhita 

\dhida 

duhitd 

dhitd 

dhudd 

dhid 

daughter. 

maiden. 

dhanavat 

dhanavd 

dhandla 

wealthy. 

Yar.  iy.  25. 

sahdavat 

sadddla 

sounding. 

mdldvat 

mdldilla 

(haying  a gar- 
\ land. 

Var.  iii.  17,19. 

- 

Clough,  19. 

\surya 

suriya 

sura 

sun. 

Yar.  iii.  12. 
Mrichb.  18. 

mastaka 

matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

samasta 

samattha 

samattha 

aU. 

stuti 

thuti 

thui 

praise. 

Br.  195,  264. 

s'  ukti 

sutti,  sippl 

si^i 

shell. 

Br.  259,  270, 

laldta 

i laldta,  naldta 

\ (fem-) 

^^laldda,  niMa 

forehead. 

Br.  66. 

Dravida 

Damila 

Bamida 

(the  Drayi(Ia 

1 country. 

Br.  242. 
Ly.  372. 

kamalini  ^ 
pushkarim  1 

padini  wo 

pundarlkinl 

puda'inJ 

lotus-pond. 

1*’  TMs  word  has  been  repeated  by  mistake.  See  p.  82. 
wo  According  to  another  reading,  pushkarinl. 
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Br.  245. 

\pesala  ) 

vyattd 

veatti 

clever. 

r without  arrogance, 

Lalitavista.  1 

adambhl,  \ 

or  without  wonder 

355  f.,  and  ; 

andscha-  J 

achchhambhl 

achchhambhd 

< 

[according  to  the 

n.  2,  p.  402.  ( 
B.  &Las.  99. 

ryavan  va  ) 

[122 

commentary.]  Un- 
daunted. [In  Pali]. 

purushah 

puriso 

puriso 

man. 

B.  & Las.  86. 

avakdiah 

okdso 

okdso 

leisure. 

B.  & Las.  166. 

manuahyah. 

manusso 

manusso 

man. 

Lv.  153. 

avalambhate 

olambate 

olambati 

he  hangs. 

Lv.  245.  1 

dlambaynta, 

avalambayata^ 

^^olambaydtha 

hang. 

Lv.  272.  1 

dbbdsitd, 
avahhdsitd  ? 

\obhdsitd 

obhdsitd 

illuminated. 

Lv.  270.  1 

prasvdpiidh 
avasvdpitdh  ? 

^^osvdpitd 

put  to  sleep. 

Lv.  292.  1 

prasvapanam 
avasvapanam  ? 

^osvdpanam 

[putting  to 
( sleep. 

Lv.  292,  456. 1 

pranamantah 
avanamantah  ? 

1 onamanta 

onamanto 

bowing  down. 

Lv.  300,  338. 

avaruhya 

ioruh  if  I'd 
\oruhyd 

oruhitvd  ) 
oruyha  ) 

[haling  de- 
( scended. 

Pr. 

sambhdvaydmi 

sambhdvemi 

sambhdvemi 

I conjecture. 

Br.  58. 

(sampadayd-) 
\ mah  / 

sampddema 

sampddemha 

we  fulfil. 

Pr.  44. 

aropayasi 

aropesi 

arovesi 

[thou 

( stretchest. 

Pr.  34. 

nirupaydmah 

niruvemha 

we  fix. 

Pr.  126. 

dlingaydmi 

idlingayama, 

\dlingema 

^.dlingemi 

I embrace. 

Br.  221. 

isajjayata, 

sajjetha 

sajjeha 

prepare  ye. 

\auayata 

onetha 

dnedha 

bring  ye. 

Br.  112. 

dhdrayasi 

( dlidrayaai 
\dhdresi 

(thou  up- 
1 boldest. 

Lv.  324. 

dhdrayanti 

dhdrenti 

idhdrayanti 

{dhdrenti 

^^dharenti 

they  hold. 

Br.  20,  88. 

mantrayathah 

mantetha 

mantedha 

ye  advise. 

Br.  121. 
Lv.  157. 

niyamanti  1 
vinesh yati  j 

vinenti 

vinenti 

nimenti  | 

they  restrain, 
he,  they,  lead, 
or  will  lead. 

Br.  221. 

uttanibhayata 

uttambheha 

support  ye. 

Lv.  352. 

darsayanti 

darsenti 

dassenti 

they  show. 

Br.  36. 

sithilaydmi 

sidhilemi 

I slacken. 

Lv.  148. 

nivartayati 

nivarteti 

nivatteti 

he  stops. 

Lv.84,157,  ( 
180,  204.  1 

dydnti 

ttpayanti 

enti 

upenti 

enti 

upenti 

they  come, 
(they  ap- 
[ proach. 

Lv.  14, 186, 189 

chodayanti 

ehodenti 

ehodenti 

they  impel. 

Lv.  214. 

sthdpaya 

isthape,  1 

\sfhapehi  ( 

thapehi 

place  thou. 

1**  One  of  the  senses  assigned  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary  to  vyukta  is  “ wise,  learned.” 

122  Mr.  ChUders  thinks  this  word  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  astamhhin,  “ not 
paralyzed  with  fear.’’  The  word  “ achambha  is  well  known  in  Hindi,  where  it  means 
astonishment.” 
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Lv.  223. 

puraya 

purehi 

purehi 

fill  thou. 

Lv.  90. 

iyashtidha^  \ 
( rakdn  j 

ishtikdn 

mace-bearers. 

Lv.  158,  181. 

na  api 

napi 

ndpi 

not  even. 

Lv.  231,  288. 

tathd’pi 

tathdpi 

tathdpi 

nevertheless. 

Lv.  421. 

punar  api 

punopi 

tfpuna  pi  1 

1 punopi  I 

again,  so. 

Pr.  19,  39. 

Pr.  89.  Br.  94. 

jim  api 

kim  pi  1 

him  pi,  kim  vi 
kimpi 

1 anything. 

Pr.  19,  151. 

him  iti 

kin  ti 

kim  ti 

what,  so. 

Pr.  84. 

kasminn  api 

kasmim  pi 

kassim  pi 

in  any. 

Pr.  47.  Lv.  1 
227,  304.  / 

tvam  api 

ituhhyampi  ) 
[vayampi  ) 

tvam  pi 

tumam  vi 

thou,  we,  so. 

Pr.  ?Lv.387. 

ayam  iti 

aham  ti 

aham  pi 

imotti 

this,  I,  so. 

Br.  198. 

mitratva 

mitrattana 

friendship. 

Br.  79. 

balatva 

bdlattana 

childhood. 

Lv.  231,  302. 

vidvadbhih 

vidubhih 

viduhi 

(by  learned 
\ men. 

Br.  87. 

fnanasa 

jmanasd,  ^ 

manena 

with  the  mind 

\manena  / 

~ ~ 

Br.  246,  270. 

hrasa 

sirasa,  sirena 

sirena 

with  the  head 

Lv.  148,  204. 

nabhasi 

nahhe 

(nabhasi,  1 

\nabhe  j 

in  the  heaven 

Note. — For  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  Table  II.  pp.  27-29  above,  Mr.  Childers 
knows  no  Pali  equivalents,  nor  for  the  following  additional  words  which  I have  noted  in 
the  BMaramayana  and  Prasannaraghava,  viz.,  kadrarw  “monkeys”  (Br.  238),  nilukkana 
“abode,”  nilukkanta  “issued  forth”  (Br.  266  f.),  vellira  “moving”  (Br.  203),  hala- 
havalldvd  “whispers”  (Br.  150),  visaHa,  vissattanta,  visattanti  cleax,’’  “blown,”  or 
“blowing  (as  a flower),”  and  “they  issue  forth,”  (Br.  ).  I find  in  the  Br.  221,  a 
verb  dhoeha,  rendered  in  the  comm,  by  vahata,  “carry  ye,”  = the  Hindi  dhond,  “to 
carry  a load,”  and  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  261,  a noun  osa,  dew,  = Hindi  os,  which  has 
the  same  sense.  These  two  words  belong  to  Table  II.  p.  27,  if. 
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Table  No.  IY. 

The  following  Table  of  ordinals  and  numerals  will  show  that  in  some 
cases  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  words  are  identical;  hut  that  in  most 
cases  the  Pali  words  are  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  corresponding 
Prakrit  words  are. 

In  the  cases  where  the  Prakrit  words  are  omitted,  I have  been  unable  to  supply  them. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham.  4.  Mrichh.  1 
98.  Lassen,  209.  j 

prathamah 

pathamo 

(pathumo,  1 
\padhamo  / 

first. 

Dham.  6.  Mrichh.  69. 

dvitlyah 

dutiyo 

dudio 

second. 

Dham.  8.  Mrichh.  69. 

tritlyah 

tatiyo 

tdio 

third. 

Dham.  35,  Bur.&Las.l 
90.  Var.  vi.  58.  / 

chatvdrah 

chatta.ro 

chattdro 

four. 

Dham.  11.  Var.  i.  9.1 
Mrich.  69.  / 

ehaturthah 

chatuttho 

i chatuttho,  1 
Xcha.uttho  1 

fourth. 

Dham.  14.  Mrich.  70. 

panchamah 

panchamo 

panchamo 

fifth. 

Bur.  & Las.  87.  Lns.l 

shat 

cha 

child 

six. 

320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.  \ 

shashthah 

chhattho 

chhattho 

sixth. 

Dham.  18.  Mrichh.  71. 

saptamah 

sattamo 

sattamo 

seventh. 

Dham.  21.  Mrichh.  72. 

ashtamah 

atthamo 

atthamo 

eighth. 

Dham.  23.  Mrich.  100 

navamah 

nava/mo 

navamo 

ninth. 

Dham.  26.  Lass.  320. 

daiamah 

dasamo 

dasamo 

tenth. 

Dham.  28.  Var.  ii.  14. 

ekddasan 

ekddasa 

edraha 

eleven. 

Dham.  30.  Var.  ii.  14. 

dvddaian 

idvadasa^ 

\barasa 

^vdraha 

twelve. 

Dham.  32.  Var.  ii.  14. 

trayodasan 

terasa,telasa  , 

teraha 

thirteen. 

Dham.  76..  Var.  i.  9,1 
and  ii.  14.  ) 

chaturdaian 

1 chatuddasa, 
< chuddasa, 

( choddasa 

1 cha,uddaha 

fourteen. 

Dham.  38.  Var  iii.  44. 

panckadasan 

ipancadasay  ^ 
\pannarasa  ] 

pannaraho 

fifteen. 

Dham.  39.  Lass.  320. 

shodasan 

solasa 

solaha  (?) 

sixteen. 

Dham.  42.  Lass.  320. 

saptadasan 

sattarasa 

sattaraha  (?) 

seventeen. 

Dham.  45.  Lass.  320. 

ashtadasan 

atthdrasa 

atthdraha 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

’ Dham.  48. 

unavimsati 

ekunavlsati 

Dham.  51.  Lass.  320. 

vimsati 

vtsati 

xiisafi 

twenty. 

Dham.  54,  76. 

ekavim^ati 

ekavlsati 

• • • 

twenty-one. 

1 dvdvlsati,  \ 

Dham.  56,  76. 

dvdvimsati 

1 bavisati,  1 
1 dvdvTsam  ) 

. . . 

twenty-two. 

Dham.  59,  76. 

trayovimsati 

tevtsati,tevlsa 

• . • 

twenty-three. 

Dham.  64. 

ehaturvimsati 

chatuvlsati 

• • • 

twenty-four. 

Dham.  68. 

panchavimsati 

panchav'isati 

• • • 

twenty-five. 

Dham.  75. 

shadvimsati 

chhahhlsati 

• • . 

twenty-six. 

Dham.  76. 

chatvdrimsat 

chattalisam 

forty. 
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Table  No.  Y. 

Comparative  list  of  particles  and  pronouns,  etc.,  in  Pali  and  Prdhrit,  with 
a few  corresponding  words  in  the  Gathd  dialect. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br.  20,  149. 

atha 

atha 

aha 

now. 

Cl.  74,  Br.  282. 

athavd 

athavd 

adhavd 

or. 

Br.48,ff.  Cl.  68. 

itah 

ito,  ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br.  20.  Cl.  69. 
Br.  35,92,121,  \ 

ilia 

iha,  idha 

idha 

here. 

139,  157,  169,  I 
178.  Cl.  69.  ( 

Pr.  43.  1 

atra 

ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr.  35. 

atra 

etta 

here.  . 

Pr.  113,  Cl.  68  f. 

atra 

atra,  attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr.  19. 

atra 

atto 

here. 

Br.  156.  Pr.  1 
119.  Clough  69./ 

yatra 

yatra,  yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br.  96,  149,  238. 

tatra 

tatra,  tattha 

tattha 

there. 

Br.  98,  149.  Lv. 
153,191  f.  Cl.  69. 

1 tatra 

tahi 

tahiih,  taham 

tahiih 

there. 

Br.  246. 

Br.  180,  213, 

t/GidCL 

t Jihmi,  \ 
< jihma,  > 
[Jaha  ) 

tahim 

then. 

145,  148,  200;  ( 
210,  235.  Lv.  ( 
56,  61,  464.  ) 

Br.  150. 

yatha 

yatha 

Uahd,  jahd,  ) 
\iahamjadhd) 

as. 

yat 

yam 

jadhd 

that. 

Br.  181,210,223. 

tathd 

tathd 

tahd 

SO. 

Br.  148,  278. 

taihd 

tadhd 

so. 

Br.  86,  122. 

yatah 

yato 

jado 

whence. 

Br.  297. 

yatah 

jatto 

whence. 

Pr.  47. 

tatah 

tato 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 
Br.  70,  229.  \ 

yadi 

yadi 

yadi 

jadi 

if. 

if. 

Pr.  17,  47.  / 

jat 

Br.  189. 

yadi 

jahiih 

if. 

Br.  77. 

yathechchham 

\ yathiechitam 

jahijjam 

as  desired. 

Br.  238. 

Br.  34,  97.  \ 

Pr.  20,  34.  / 

yatheehehham 

is  used.] 

jahichehham 

as  desired. 

katham 

katham 

kahaik 

how  ? 

Br.  92,  154,  | 
163.  167.  j 

katham 

kadham 

how  ? 

Br.  77. 

katham 

klsa 

how  ? 

Br.  139,  169.  1 
Pr.  112.  / 

kva 

{262,  283.) 

kuhim,  / 

kuham  J 

kahim 

where  ? 

Pr.  40.  Cl.  69. 

kva 

(kva.^  kutra,  ^ 

kaha 

where  ? 

Br.  86. 

kutah 

kuto 

kudo 

whence  ? 

Br.  88. 

kim 

kim 

kl 

why  ? 

Br.  295.  Cl.  52. 

katara 

katara 

kadara 

which  ? 

Br.  20. 

kati 

kati 

kadi 

how  many  ? 

Br.  5,  181. 

tat 

tarn 

tarn 

that. 

Br.  34.  36,  65,  ) 
73  f,  113,  276,  } 
Pr.  19.  ) 

tat 

tom 

ta 

(that,  there- 
1 fore. 
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Pr.  19,  47. 

Br.  35,  79,  182. 
Cowell,  xxviii. 
Br.  70.  Pr.  44. 
122.  Lv.  190, 
196. 

Pr.  41. 

Pr.  38. 

Br.  120,  181. 
Br.  35,  113. 

Br.  56,  181, 
224,  145,  165, 
170,  177,  153. 
Pr.  ? 

Pr.  124. 

Pr.  40.Lv.  173, 
396. 


Cowell,  xxviii.  < 


Br.  283. 

Pr.  41,  138. 
Pr.  134. 

Pr.  45,  47. 

Pr.  26,47, 120, 
125.  Br.  36,65, 
66,  72,  100. 
Lv.  396. 

Pr.  120.  Br. 
35.  Lv.  464. 
Pr.  38. 

Br.  65,  67,  70. 


Pr.  13. 

Pr.  36. 
Pr.  134. 


tarhi 

yat 

tvam 

tvam 

tubhyam 

tava 
te  {tava) 

tvaya 

tvayi 

yuyam 

yushman 

yushmabhih 

yushmat 

yushmaham 

yushmasu 

tasyah 

taya 

ayam 

asya, 

imasya{vedic) 

anena 
anayd 


eshdm 

ebhih 

Jcasynh 


twna 


tyushme, 

Xyushmi 


tadd  {tarahi) 
yam 

tvam,  tmam 

(tarn,  tovam,\ 
{tvam,  tuvam] 
(tava,  tuyham, 
\tumham 

{tava, 
tuyham, 
tumham 

( tvaya 
I taya 

tayi 

tumhe 

(tumhdkam, 

\tumhe 


( tumhtbhi, 
\tumhehi 

( tumhebhi, 
\tumhehi 

tumhdkam 


tumhesu 

(tissdya,  tissd, 
\tassd,  taya 
taya 
ayam 


td 

jam 

tumam 

tumam 

tuha 


1 . ( assa,  ) 

\imasya  { . ’ > 

) •'  ( vnassa  ) 


anena,  vmna 

imdya 

iasmiih, 
imasmim, 
imamhi 
esam,  esdnam, 
imesaih, 
imesdnam 
iebhi,imebhi, 
\ehi,  imehi 


] 

tuha,  tumma, 
tumha,  tujjha, 
te,  de 

tue,  tumae, 
tde,  tume,  te, 
de,  tie 
(tumammi, 
\tumhi,  tdi 

tumhe,  tujhe 
tujjhe,  tumhe, 

VO 

( tujjhehim, 

< tumhehim, 

( tummehim 
tumhdhinto 
tumhdsunto 
VO,  bhe,  tuj- 
jhdnaih,  turn- 
hdnam 
(tujjhesu, 

( tumhesu 

tissd,  tie,  tde 

tde 

imo 


then. 

what. 

thou. 

thee, 
to  thee. 

of  thee. 


tmassa,  se 


xmtna 

imde 


imehim 

kle 


by  her. 
this  (masc.) 

ofthis(masc.) 


bythis(masc.) 
by  this  (fern.) 

in  this  (masc) 

of  these. 

by  these. 
of  whom  ? (f.) 


123  comparative  statement  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  will  be  found  further  on  in 
the  text. 
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SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br.  35. 

idam 

idam,  imam 

inam 

this  (neuter). 

Br.  5. 

etat 

etam,  etad 

edam 

this. 

Br.  50. 

ete 

ete 

ede 

these  (masc.) 

Br.  44  f. 

etdh 

etd,  etdyo 

eddo 

these  (fern.) 

Br.  57. 

te 

ne,  te 

de 

they. 

Br.  35. 

etdvat 

(inst.  ettdvatd, 
(“so  far” 
etto  and  ettako 

^^edaha 

) 

so  much. 

Br.  213. 

etdvat 

{ 

(adj.)  “so 
much” 

> ettia 

so  much. 

Pr.  19, 

iyanti 

ettid'im 

|so  much  (pi. 

( neuter). 

Br.  29,  293. 

yena 

yena 

jerm 

ihy  which  or 
1 whom, 

Br.  8. 

yasmin 

yasmim,  yamhi 

jassim 

(in  which  or 
( whom. 

Br.  87. 

yeshdm 

yesam 

jdnam 

of  whom. 

Br.  56. 

teshdm 

( 

tesam,  tesdnam 

\tdnam 

of  them. 

1 

nesam^nesdnam 

) ■ 

Br.  55. 

sadrisa 

\ J ■’ 

sadisa,  sddisa 

sadisa 

Br.  35,  113,  289. 

Pr.  12,  16,  44. 

\ sadrisa 

sdrisa 

sarisa 

>like. 

Br.  65,  76,  80,1 
292.  Pr.  41.  1 

sadriksha 

tsddikkha,  ( 
\sarikkha  / 

sarichchha 

Br.  35. 

tdrisa 

Idisa 

idisa 

Pr.  43,  46. 

Idris  a 

Irisa 

Irtsa 

like  this. 

Pr.  16,  19,  48. 

Idris  a 

edisa,  erisa 

erisa 

Br.  53,  57,  164,1 
218.  / 

kidrisa 

kldisa 

kldisa 

like  what. 

Br.  88.  Pr,  113. 

k tdrisa 

klrisa 

klrisa,  kerisa 

like  what  ? 

Pr.  91. 

tddrisa 

tddisa,  tdrisa 

tdrisa 

like  that. 

Pr.  112. 

anyddrisa 

anndrisa 

like  another. 

Br.  299. 

asmddrisam 

amhddisa 

amhdrisa 

like  us. 

Br.  120.  \ 

Clough,  70.  1 

iddnim 

(ddni,  iddni,  1 
\etarahi  j 

enhim 

now. 

Br.  77,  138.  Pr. 

idtmanam 

attanam, 

attdnam 

\ 

25.  Dham.  29. 

\dtmdnam 

dtumdnam 

am>d.nam 

> himself. 

Rarpur  amanj  ari, 
in  Balar.  p.  5. 

1 dtma 

attd 

appa 

Br.  122. 

) mdhdtmya 

mdhappa 

greatness. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  a list  of  Pali  words,  some  of  which  retain 
unaltered  the  Sanskrit  form,  while  others  are  modified,  but  sometimes  less 
than  in  Prakrit. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham.  31,  55,  ) 
58.  Clough,21.  } 

raja 

raj'a 

raa 

king. 

Var.  V.  36.  ) 

Dham.  12.  andi 
Var.  i.  17.  } 

jihvd 

jivhd 

jlhd 

tongue. 

Clough,  39.  andi 
Var.  ii.  32.  / 

yashti 

yatthi,  latthi 

latthi 

staff. 

Dham.  40.  Var.l 
ii.  27.  & Mrich.  I 

sddhum 

i sddhum  ) 

\sdhum  j 

sdhum 

good. 

Dham.  51.  andl 
Var.  V.  35.  ) 

pita 

pita. 

pia 

father  (nom.) 

Dham.  52.  and  1 
Var.  V.  34.  ) 

pitaram 

pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Easa.  15. 

pitrd 

pitard 

pidund 

father  (instr.) 

Dham.  26,  52, 1 
71.&Var.iii  8.| 

brahnanah 

brdhmano 

vamham 

Brahman. 

Dham.  72.  & 1 
Var.  i.  18.  / 

gambhira 

igambhna 

\gabhira 

gahira 

deep. 

Dham.  20,  24.1 
& Var.  iv.  5.  | 

jlvitam 

jlvitam 

jxvamy  jlam 

life. 

Dham.  27.  Br.^ 
242,  251.  ) 

Dham.  28.  1 

Mrichh.  43,  69.) 

andhakdrewi 

andhakdrena 

andhadrena 

darkness. 

baltvardah 

balivaddo 

baliddo,  ba,illo 

OX. 

Dham.  34.  & i 
Var.  iii.  39.  / 

kdrshdparMh 

kahdpana 

kahavano  | 

16  panas  of 
cowries. 

Dham.  44. 

aamadhim 

samddhim 

meditation. 

Dham.  46.  and  f 

yavatd 

yavatd 

jdva,jd 

as  much. 

Var.  iv.  15.  ( 

tdvatd 

tdvatd 

tdo,  td 

so  much. 

Dham.  22,  68.  ) 
Mrichh.  11.  > 

Var.  iv.  12.  ) 

bhadram 

(bhadram,  1 
\bhaddam  / 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough,  40.  ( 

sukart 

sukarl 

suarl 

a sow. 

Br.  234,  267.  ( 

iukara 

sukara 

suyara^mara 

a boar. 

Clough,  7.  Var.i 
ii.  27.  V.  26,  27./ 

madhu 

madhu 

malm 

honey. 

Dham.  36.  \ 

Prabodha.  58.  > 
Pr.  38,  40.  ) 

Clough,  3 7. Var.  ( 

sukham 

sukham 

suham 

happiness. 

aabhd 

sabhd 

sahd 

an  assembly. 

ii.  27.  Br.  166. 

gdthd 

gdthd 

gdhd 

a verse. 

Clough,  42.  and) 

mata 

mata 

Ima 

mother(nom.) 

Var.  V.  32.  i 

mdtaram 

mdtaram 

maam 

mother  (acc.) 

Easa.  22.  Clou.) 
45.  Var.  ii.  27.  i 

mukham 

mukham 

muham 

face. 

I cannot  say  whether  the  Prakrit  form  of  this  word  is  samadhi  or  samdhi,  or 
any  third  form  different  from  either. 
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Burn.  & Lass.  ( 
Var.  ii.  2.  i 

lokah 

gajah 

loko 

gajo 

loo 

gao 

world. 

elephant. 

rajatam 

rajatam 

raadam 

silver. 

Ditto,  Var.  i.  27 
Ditto,  Var.  iii.) 
58.  / 

kritam 

katam 

kaam 

done. 

trailokyatn 

telokkam 

telloam 

(the  three 
( worlds. 

Ditto,  Var.ii.2.| 

jlvam 

vachanam 

fivam 

vachanam 

jlam 

vaanam 

life. 

word. 

Do.,Var.ii.2,  46. 

divasah 

divaao 

divaho,  diaho 

day. 

Ditto,  Var.  i.  41. 

yauvanam 

yobbanam 

jovvanam 

youth. 

MaMvanso,  p.l 
xxvi.  Mrich.  44.) 

samskritam 

sakkatam 

aakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahavanso,207i 
Var.  i.  20.  | 

pustakam 

potthakam 

potthao 

hook. 

Rasa.  40.  Pr.  i 
97.  Br.  143.  j 

bhagini 

bhagini 

(vahinl 
1 bahinl.bhdini 

1 sister. 

Mahav.  250.  1 

Var  iii.  26.  / 

gardabhah 

gadrabho 

gaddaho 

ass. 

Rasa.  32.  1 

Var.  i.  20.  / 

muktd 

muttd 

mottd 

pearl. 

Rasa.  33.  Mrich. 

) 

( 

dudraa 

1 

16,  43,  44,  50. 

> dvara 

dvdra  7 

duvdra. 

} door. 

Br.  35,  221. 

) 

X 

duvdra 

j 

Br.  130,  284. 

i’akAt 

adkhl 

adhl 

a tree. 

Br.  70. 

rekha 

rekha 

rehd 

a line. 

Br.  113. 

aakhi 

aakhi 

aahl 

female  friend 

Br.  48,  76,  156,1 
Pr.  36.  / 

sikhd 

aikhd 

aihd 

crest. 

Br.93,  Pr.10,12. 

sikhara 

aikhara 

aihara 

summit. 

Br.  73,  96,  156.1 
Pr.  38.  j 

aekhara 

aekhara 

aehara 

crest. 

Br.52.Pr.  35,38. 

aikhanda 

aikhanda 

aihanda 

peacock’s  tail 
a ■writing. 

Pr.  12,  41. 

lekhd 

lekhd 

lehd 

Pr.  36. 

nakha 

nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr.  36,  Br.  6,  1 
10,  92.  j 

likhita 

likhita 

lihida 

written. 

Br.  221,  278. 

parikhd 

parikhd 

parihd 

ditch. 

Br.  287. 

mekhala 

mekhala 

mehald 

girdle. 

Br.  215,  225. 

megha 

megha 

meha 

cloud. 

Br.  50. 

Dham.  7,  66.  \ 

aangha 

aangha 

aamha 

assemblage. 

Var.  iii.  65.  > 

Mrichh.  107.  ) 

laghu 

lahu 

lahu 

light. 

Br.71,199.Pr.l4. 

ratha 

ratha 

raha 

chariot. 

Pr.  36. 

athavd 

athavd 

ahavd 

or. 

Pr.  137,  Br.  1 
242,  297.  / 

mithuna 

mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Br.  308. 

Mithild 

Mithild 

Mihild 

name  of  city. 

Br.  298. 

atithi 

atithi 

adihi 

guest. 

Br.  238. 

Pr.  39,  Br.  158.1 

adhara 

vadhu 

adhara 

ahara 

lower  lip. 

Br.  151,  153.  1 

vadhu 

vahu,  vadhu 

wife. 

Pr.  34,  39,Br.70. 

madhura 

madhura 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br.  244,  Cl.  7,51. 

madhu 

madhu 

mahu 

sweet. 

Br.  10. 

vibudha 

vibudha 

vibuha 

wise  man. 

Br.  278. 

panchavidha 

panchavidha 

panchaviha 

fivefold. 
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Br.  198,221,243. 

vividha 

vividha 

viviha 

various. 

Br.  238. 

vidhura 

vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

Br.  199. 

jaladhi 

jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea. 

Br.  86,  203  f. 

rudhira 

rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

Br.  250. 

dadhi 

dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

Br.  228. 

mdhwa 

badhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Br.  289, 

mahldhara 

mahldhara 

mahthara 

mountain. 

Br.  167. 

drddhana 

drddhana 

drdhana 

worship. 

Br.  72,  292.  j 

phala, 

phala,  1 

hala,  sahala 

) fruit. 

Clough  7,  24.  ) 

mphala 

saphala  ) 

\fruitful. 

Pr.  137. 

rabhasa 

rahasa 

speed. 

Pr.  11. 

sobhante 

sobhanii 

sohanti 

they  shine. 

Pr.  36. 

abhilashanti 

ahilasanti 

they  desire. 

Br.  123. 

labhate 

labhati 

laha’i 

he  receives. 

Br.  79,  166,  \ 
242,  259.  ) 

vallabha 

vallabha 

vallaha 

beloved. 

Br.  219. 

upalabdham 

ualahium 

fto  under- 
\ stand. 

Br.  73,  93,  297. 

vrishabha 

usabha 

vusaha 

bull. 

Br.  202,  218. 

kshobha 

khobha 

khoha 

shaking. 

Br.  224. 

vibhinna 

vibhinna 

vihinna 

divided. 

Br.  238. 

surabhi 

surabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

Br.  276. 

dwidabhi 

dundubhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

Br.  198. 

fiabhi 

ndbhi 

ndhi 

navel. 

Br.  237. 

aaila 

sela 

sella 

mountain. 

Br.  86,  146. 

vairi 

veri 

veri 

enemy. 

Br.  221,  240. 

taila 

tela 

tella 

oil. 

Br.  264. 

daha 

ddha,  ddha 

ddha 

burning. 

Pr.  104. 

suchi 

suchi 

sut 

needle. 

Br.  243. 

tuchita 

suchita 

suida 

indicated. 

Br.  217  f. 

chhurikd 

chhurikd 

chhurid 

knife. 

Br.  150,  165. 

hridaya 

hadaya 

hiaa 

heart. 

Br.  238. 

pddayoh 

pddesu 

paem 

at  the  feet. 

Br.  235. 

dhuma 

dhuma 

dhusa 

smoke. 

Br.  199. 

padotikasya 

pd'ikassa 

footman  (gen.) 

Br.  245,  261. 

mudgara 

muggara 

mogara 

mallet. 

Pr.  44. 

kubja 

dosha 

khujja 

khujja 

bent. 

Br.  125. 

sosa 

tosa 

drying  up. 

Br.  60. 

ghosha 

ghosa 

ghosa 

noise. 

Var.  iii.  62.  1 

Lv.  228.  / 

mldna,  gldna 

gildna 

mildta,  gildna 

mildna 

(withered, 

(wearied. 

Var.  iii.  62.  \ 

Lv.  269.  f 

klanta 

kildnta 

kilanta 

kildnta 

wearied. 

Var.  iii,  62.  I 
Lv.51,60f,  188.) 

kies  a 

kilesa 

kilesa 

kilesa 

trouble. 

Dh.  60.  Pr.  41. 
Br.  36,  122,  278. 
Cl.  39.  Pr.  12.  \ 
Br.  129,  175  f.  j 

jsneAa 

sneha,  sineha 

siwha 

affection. 

irt 

siri 

sirt 

sirt 

splendour. 

Dham.  44. 

hrJ 

hiri 

hiri 

hirt 

shame. 

Pr.l2.Var.  iii. 62. 

harsha 

harasa,  harisa 

joy. 

Pr.  113,114,238. 
Lalitavistara,  65, 

> svapna 

supina 

aupina^  soppa 

sivina 

sleep. 

235,  239,  399. 
Pr.  44,  48. 

) 

murkha 

murukha 

fool. 

Pr.  35. 

vismrita 

visumarida 

forgotten. 
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Br.  163,  278. 

ismarana 

\smritva 

sumariya 

sumarana 

sumaria 

recollection, 
having  recol- 

lected. 

Br.  198. 

utkarsha 

ukkainsa 

ukkarisa 

eminence. 

Br.  246. 

karshanti 

kaddhanti 

karisanti 

they  draw. 

Br.  20, 126,  276. 

vamha 

vassa 

varisa 

rain. 

Br.  210. 

varshitum 

vassituih 

varisidum 

to  rain. 

Br.  296. 

varshartuh 

vasdratto 

rainy  season. 

Br.  144.  Lv.  198. 

ibharya,  1 

nariya 

( bhariya  1 

bhdrid 

(wife,  of  a 

(nary ah  } 

[nariya  j 

X woman. 

Br.  310. 

Cl.  8.  Lv.  56,  \ 
92,132,181,1881 

S’atrughna 

Sattuhana 

proper  name. 

ratna 

ratana 

ratana 

gem. 

Clough,  45,  51.1 
Lv.  157.  1 

padma 

paduma 

paduma 

lotus. 

Mrichh.  30. 

griharw, 

ganha 

genha 

take  thou. 

Pr.  37,  87.  1 

Br.  236.  1 

parihritya 

pariharitvd 

pariharia 

ihaving  re- 
( moved. 

Pr.  134. 

anglkritya 

anglkaria 

i having  as- 
( sented. 

Pr.  64. 

militvd 

milia 

having  met. 

Br.  216. 
Pr.  84. 

samuttirya  1 
uttirya  ) 

uttaritva 

isamuttaritvd 

(uttaritva 

samottiria 

uttaria 

^having 
1 crossed. 

Lv.  438. 

parahatya 

pardhania 

(having 
\ smitten. 

Br.  87. 

ehintayitvd 

chintiyd 

( cintetva,  ) 

(cintiya  J 

cMntia 

(having 
( reflected. 

Br.  87. 
Br.  235. 

anusandhdya 

avamatya 

1 

avamdnetvd 

avamdniya 

(causal) 

anusandhia 
1 avamania 

(having 
( ascertained, 
(having 
( despised. 

Br.  7,  261. 

atikramya 

( atikkamitvd) 
(atikkamma  ) 

adikkamia 

(having 
\ attacked. 

Br.  241. 

utpdtya 

uppdtetvd 

uppddia 

(having 
\ rooted  up. 

Br.  96. 

uchyate 

(uchchate  1 
(vuchehati  ) 

uchchadi 

it  is  said. 

Br.  9. 

varryyate 

vannJyati 

vanniadi 

it  is  related. 

Br.  6. 

pathyate 

pathiyati 

padhiadi 

it  is  read. 

( 

uttiryate 

uttarJyati 

uttarla'i 

it  is  crossed. 

Br.  229.  1 

vibodhyate 

vivohlaii 

(it  is  under- 
\ stood. 

( 

Br.  113. 

nimajyate 

nimajjtai 

it  is  sunk. 

sandhiyate 

tandhJyati 

sandhijjdi 

it  is  joined 

Br.  120. 

vijndpyate 

vihhdpiyati 

vinnaviadi 

it  is  informed. 

Br.  35. 

vistaryaU 

vitthdriyati 

vitthardi 

it  is  extended. 

Pr.  44. 

bhajyate 

bhanjiadi 

it  is  broken. 

Br.  259. 

nivesyantdm 

nivesiyantu 

nivesiantu 

(let  them  be 
( placed. 

Br.  22,  36,  121. 

^vijnapayami 

vinnapemi 

vinnavemi 

I inform. 

(vijndpayati 

vinndpeti 

vinnavedi 

he  informs. 

Br.  263. 

puryamana 

puramana 

punjjamana 

being  filled. 

Br.  241,  263. 

dahyamana 

dayhamdna 

dahijjanta 

being  burned 

Br.  135. 

ramavpya 

iramanlya^  ^ 
\ ramaniyya  I 

ramanijja 

pleasant. 
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(sunamha  1 

we  hear. 

sunoma 

~ 

\8unvno  ) 

stinasis  sunost 

• • • 

thou  hearest. 

sunoti 

sunddi 

he  hears. 

isUTMtU,  1 

\sunotu  / 

SUTMdu 

let  him  hear. 

J sossami  < 

sochchham, 

sochchhissam. 

1 I,  he,  will 
j hear. 

) ( 

sunissam 

suto 

sudo 

heard. 

( sutvd,  ) 

1 sutvana,  > 
( sunitva  J 

sunia^  &d^un 

having  heard. 

sotum 

sunidum 

to  hear. 

suyati 

isumadi  | 

(sunJat  ) 

he  is  heard. 

suyantx 

sunijianti 

they  are  heard 

suyantu 

suniadu 

(let  them  be 
( heard. 

nisuni 

he  is  heard. 

suyamana 

sunijjanta 

being  heard. 

suvanti 

(being  heard 
\ (fern.) 

sdvetu 

surmvedu 

(let  him  cause 
\ to  hear.  j 

mssusa 

sussusana 

obedience.  1 

dadami, 
demi,  dajjami 

\demi 

I give. 

(dadati,  deti 
\dajjati 

dedi,  dei 

he  gives. 

adasi,  add 

. . . 

he  gave. 

dassdmi 

(ddham, 

\da,issam 

|l  wUl  give. 

(dadam,  da-  1 
\danto,  dento  j 

dento 

giving. 

dadato 

dent  ossa 

of  one  giving. 

dinnam 

dinnam 

given. 

1 dehi 

dehi,  dejja 

give  thou. 

B.  & Las.  125.) 
Del.  24.  Br.lOlj 
B.  & Las.  125. 
Cl.  109.  Del.  24. 
B.  & Las.  125.1 
Delius,  24.  / 

B.  & Lass.  121. 
Var.  vii.  16,  17. 
Cowell,  XXX. 
Delius,  24. 

B.  & Lass.  131.1 
Delius^  24.  ) 

Dham.  15,  19. 
Rasa.  29.  Del. 

4.  Var.  iv.  23. 
Lv.  65  f.  &c. 

Rasa.  17.  Del.  24- 
Pr.  14,  28. 

Br.  200,  234; 
284,  287. 

Br.  122. 

Br.  179. 

Br.  202. 

Br.  163. 

Br.  280. 

Br.  166. 

B.  & Las.  125. 
Delius,  17. 
Dham.  44.  Cl. 
134,135.  Del.  17 
B.  & Las.  127. 
B.&  Lass.  121. 
Var.  vii.  16. 

Del.  17. 

C1.25.  Del.  17. 

Dh.  43.  Br.  179. 
Dham.  44.  Var. 
viii.  62. 

Br.  22, 153,218, 
277.  Lv.  89,  108, 
21.5.  270. 


irinumah 

srinoshi 

srinoti 

s'  rinotu 


sroshyatni 

sroshyati 

srutah 


srunishyi 

sunishyati 


s'rutva 

srotum 

sruyate 

sruyante 

sruyantam 

sruyate 

sruyamana 

druyamana 

s'ravayatu 

susrushana 

dadami 

dadati 

addt 

ddsydmi 

dadat 

dadatah 

dattam 

! dehi 


' irutva, 
irutya, 
s unity  a, 
sunitva,  ' 
drunitva, 
drunitvd 


srinute 

sravanti 


{dadami, 
dadami 


dehi,  dadahi 
dadahl, 
dadahi 
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Br.  67,  75,  j 

j diyatam, 

dlyatu 

i dlyatu,  1 

( divuatu  1 

dijjadu 

let  it  he  given 

137.  1 

diyantam 

(dlyantu,  1 
1 dimiantu  ) 

dijjantu 

|let  them  be 
\ given. 

Delius,  17. 

datvd 

idefiydadia, 

\dadiya 

^datvd 

jda'ia,  deia, 
\dauna 

1 having  given 

Rasa.  34. 

Lv.  293.  Dh.  ) 

bhavitum 

{bhavitum,  ) 
\hotuvi  f 

bhavidum 

to  he. 

42.  B.  & Las.  > 

bhava 

bliohi 

bhava,  hohi 

hohi,  hoi 

be  (thou). 

122.  Del.  26.  ) 
B.  & Las.  161. 

Dham.  44,  67.  ) 
CL,  8,  102.  [ 

Var.  viii.  3.  \ 

bhwoatu 

hotu^  bhmatu 
/ 

bhodUf  hodu 
bhodif  hodi^ 

let  him  be. 

bhavati 

(bhoti, 

\bhavi 

bhavati,  i 

hoti  \ 

ho'i,pabhava,i 
(he  over- 
comes) . 

> he  becomes. 

Dham.  64,  61.  1 
B.  & Las.  86.  / 

bhavanti 

bhonti 

1 bhavanti,  \ 
\honti  / 

bhonti,  honti 

they  are. 

Rasa.  22. 

prabhavdmi 

prabhdmi 

{pabhavdmi, 

\pahomi 

pabhavami 

pabhavdmi 

|l  overcome. 

Clough,  103. 

bhuyatam 

bhuyatam 

. . . 

let  it  he  (pas- 

B.  & Lass.  130. 

bhavan 

< hontOjbhavam 
(bhavanto 

).  . . 

being, 

Dh.  11,  32.  Del.l 
26.  Var.  viii.  2.  j 

bhutah 

bhulo 

bhudo,  hua 

been. 

Rasa.  15.  Del.26. 

bhutvd 

j bhavia,  1 
\bhavitvd  J 

hutvd 

bhavia 

having  been. 

Cl.15.Var.vii.23 

abhavat 

abhavi 

huvla 

he  was. 

B.&Las.l27.Var. 
vii.  24.  Lv.  187. 

^abhut 

abhuahi 

ahoai,  ahu 

hohia 

he  was. 

B.  & Lass.  127. 1 

abhuvan 

asthdt 

ababhuvan 

ahoaum 

atthdai 

• • • 

they  were, 
he  stood. 

B.  & Lass.  129. 

athdtum 

thdtum 

. . * 

to  stand. 

Dh.60.  Cl.  25.  ] 
Del.l9.B.  & L.  1 
125.Var.vi.63.  ) 

tishthanti 

titthanti 

{titthanti, 

(ehitthanti 

jthey  stand. 

Br.  219.  Lv.261. 

bhavishydmi 

bheahyi 

bhaviaadmi 

bhaviaaam 

i shall  be. 

Br.  149,  179.  ) 
Pr.  140,  142.  J 
Lv.62,127,238  ) 

bhaviahyati 

( bheakyati 
\bhavi 

bhamiaaati 

heaaati 

bhaviaaudi  1 
haviaaadi  / 

he  shall  he. 

Br.  20. 

paribhava 

parihava 

excel  thou. 

Pr  1 drV  ( 

paribhuta 

paribhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

Br.  86,  269.  | 

prabhuta 

pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

anubhuta 

anubhuda 

perceived. 

Br.  169.  Lv.291. 

uttiahtha 

utthi 

utthaha 

uththeM 

rise  thou. 

Lv.  396,  406. 

utthdya 

iutthi, 

\utthihitvd 

utthdya  1 

utthahitvd  / 

having  risen. 

Lv.  355. 

uttiahtliet 

utthihet 

utthahema 

he  may  rise. 

Lv.  298. 

athitvd 

sthihiya 

thatvd 

paaaadi, 
dekhadi, 
pulaai,  etc. 

having  stood. 

Dham.  31.  Mii.] 
80.  Var.  viii.  69. J 

paayati 

(paaaati,  | 

\dichchhati  | 

1 he  sees. 

Dham.  6.  101. 

prdpnoti 

(pappoti,  ) 

Xpapurmti  j 

pdvidi 

he  obtains. 

Rasa.  22. 

prdpnmanti 

(pappofiti,  / 
1 mpiinanti  j 

they  obtain. 
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Dham.  24,  75.  \ 
Del.  62.  / 

prapto  ’si 

jpapto’si, 

(patto 

pdbido, 

patto 

1 obtained. 

Easa.  15,  23,40  i 

tpatvd,  1 

( 

having  obtain- 

Delius,  62.  j 

prapya 

( vavunitva.  | 

samapia  < 

ed;  finished. 

Dham.l2.Del.l5 

vijariati 

vijdndti 

Udwdi,  jdrui- 
r di.  vidnddi 

1 knows. 

Dham.  3,  50.  1 

jnatva 

inatvd,  1 

/having 

B.  & Las.  129.  / 

\jdnitvd  / 

jania 

i kno^NTi. 

Br.  (?)  { 

jnatum 

jdnitumjndtum 

jdnidum. 

to  know. 

‘inayamana 

nayamana 

idnij^anta 

being  known 

Dham.  6,11,41.1 
Delius,  29.  / 

jagratah 

jdgarato 

jaggantassa 

/waking 
1 (srenitive.) 

Dham.  40.  Del.l 
70.  Var.  xii.  10./ 

gatva 

(gachchh-  1 
( itvd  / 

gantvd 

1 dgaehhia, 
\gadia,  gadua 

jhaving  gone. 

Br.  58,  250,  218. 

gatah 

gata 

gado,  gaum 

gone. 

Dh.  27,60.  Ma.l. 
Del.  79.  Br.  245. 

^drishtva 

(disva,  dis- 
\vana,passitva 

^datthuna 

having  seen. 

Br.  243,  287,  / 

drisyante 

drisyate 

drisyamdna 

dissanti 

ddsanti 

they  are  seen. 

305.  Pr.  13,  35.  \ 

dissati 

disadi 

he  is  seen. 

Br.  150. 

dissamdna 

dtsamdna 

being  seen. 

Br.  65. 

darsana 

dassana 

daitisana 

sight. 

Br.  6. 

darsayishyati 

dassayissati 

damsaiissadi 

he  will  show. 

Delius,  79. 

mritvd 

maritvd 

mariuna 

having  died. 

Br.  297. 

uddiya 

uddiuna 

having  flown 

Dh.  52.  Del.  62. 

hatva 

hanitva 

ihantvd,  1 

\hanitvd  / 

dhania,  etc. 

having  killed 

Easa.  22.  Del.l8. 

pltvd 

pitvd 

ipibitvd,  pitvd 
Xpivitvd 

^pibia,pduna 

having  drunk 

Dh.  17.  Lv.  284. 

hitvd 

Jahitva 

hitvdjjahitvd 

. . . 

having  left. 

Dham.  32. 

jitvd 

jetvd,  jinitvd 

/having  con- 
1 quered. 

Dh.  50.  Del.  55. 

chhitvd 

chhinitvd 

cbhetvd 

parichhidia 

having  cut. 

Dham.  8,  9.  1 

Var.  viii.  55.  / 

viditvd 

viditvd 

vettuna 

(having 
\ known. 

Easa.  30.  Del.59. 

baddhva 

baddhitvd 

bandhitvd 

bandhia 

having  hound. 

Dham.58.Del.26 

abhibhuya 

abhibhuyya 

(having  over- 
( come. 

Dham.  58.  | 

vihaya, 

vijahitvd, 

pahdya,  ) 

having  left. 

prahaya 

vijahya 

pajahitva  ) 

Dham.  24,  67.  1 
Del.67.  Br.l23./ 

labhate 

( labhate 
\labhati 

lahade, 
lahadi,  laha'i 

jhe  receives. 

Dham.  63.  B.  &1 
Las.  137.  / 

asmi 

asmi,  amhi 

mhi 

I am. 

Dham.51.Del.86. 

santi 

santi 

(santi,  1 

(achchhanti  } 

they  are. 

Dham.  60.  Var.l 
viii.  51.  / 

pat  anti 

patanti 

padanti 

they  fall. 

Dham.  71.  Cow. 
App.  Sutra  24. 
p.  99. 

1 bravimi 

brumi 

bolldmi  {?) 

1 speak. 

B.  & Las.  86.  / 
Delius,  53.  ) 

hathayish-  ^ 
yami  / 

kathessdmi 

(kadhdissam 

(kakissam 

|l  will  say. 

Br.  113. 

kathaydmi 

kathemi 

kadhemi 

I say. 

Br.  117. 

kathayati  iva 

katheti 

kahaiva 

(he  says  as  it 
1 were. 
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Br.  53,  164, 
218.  Pr.  123.  / 

kathaya 

kathehi  | 

kadhesu,  j 
kahesu,  > 

kahehi  ) 

say  thou. 

Pr.  124. 

kathayishyatt 

kathessati 

kahissadi 

he  -win  say. 

Br.  213. 

kathyatam 

kahiadu 

let  it  be  said. 

Ras.  22.  Del.  53 

kathayitum 

kathetum 

kadhedum 

to  say. 

Dh.  36.  Del.  77 

jlvamah 

jtvama 

j tamajlvdma 

we  live. 

Clough,  142.  1 

prichhanti  1 
prichhuate  I 

puchchhanti 

ipuchhanti, 

\puchchhladi 

1 they  ask ; it 
j is  asked. 

Dham.  43.  Var.] 
viii.  27.  ) 

khadati 

(khayati,  ) 
\khddati  ) 

khAt 

he  eats. 

Cl.  9.  Var.  vii.25. 

a sit 

asi 

asi 

he  was. 

Br.  289. 

asan 

■ asum 

asi 

they  were. 

Dham.  43,  67. 

asti 

atthi 

atti,  achchhi 

he  is. 

Dham.  15. 

sydt 

siya^  assa 
rakkhati 

he  may  he. 

Dham.  5. 

rakshati 

rakkhadi 

he  keeps. 

Dham.  51,  52,  ) 
53.  Var.  viii.48.J 

budhyate 

bujjhati 

bujjhdi 

(he  under- 
( stands. 

Dham. 40.  &Var. 

1 krudhyet 

kujjheya 

kujjh  (root) 

(let  him  be 
( angiy. 
let  him  give. 

Dham.  40. 

dadydt 

dajjd 

• » • 

Dham.  101.  Cl.l 
145.  Del.  32.  j 

smarati 

Uumarati,  \ 
\sarati  j 

sumaredi 

he  recollects. 

Pr.  12,  35.  Br.  ( 

varfe 

vattami 

I am. 

57,  86,  92.  { 

vartate 

vattati 

vattadi 

he  is. 

Br.  5,  247. 

^vardhamdna 

vaddhatndna 

vadhdhanta 

increasing. 

\vardhita 

vaddhita 

badhdhida 

increased. 

Dham.  13.  Var.l 
viii.  44.  1 

varddhate 

vaddhati 

vaddhdi 

he  increases. 

Pr.  133. 

jayatu 

jayatu,  jetu 

jedu 

(let  him  con- 
i quer. 

Dh.64.  Del.  21. 

jayati 

jindti,  jeti 

jaadi,  jinadi 

he  conquers. 

Clough,  5,110.  ) 

( 

karomi, 

Dham.  54.  > 

karomi 

kurumi 

karomi  { 

karemi. 

[ Ido. 

Del.  27,  28.  ) 

( 

kalemi 

) 

Dham.  1,  7,  63. 1 

karoti, 

\ 

karoti 

(karedi,  karei. 

\ 

Cl.  100.  Del.28.| 

krinoti{vedic) 

{kuna'i 

} he  does. 

Dham.  9.  Cl.  110 

kurute 

kurute 

j 

Cl.  no.  Br.  195. 

(kurvanti,  kri- 
\nvanti  (vedic) 

^^karonti  | 

karonti, 

kubbanti 

karenti, 

kunanti 

1 they  do. 

B.  & Las.  182. 
B.  & Las.  127.  i 

kurmak 

ikaroma  1 
\karomo  j 

karoma  | 

karemha, 

karamha 

1 we  do. 

Clough,  110.  > 
Var.  viii.  17.  ) 

akarshlt 

akasi 

kdhla 

he  did. 

Clough,  110. 

akdrshuh 

akdsUm 

they  did. 

Delius,  28. 

karishyati 

(karissati, 

\kahati 

karissadi 

kdhii 

jhe  will  do. 

Var.  viii.  17.  1 

Dh.  28,  322.  / 

karishyasi 

ikdhasi  ) 

(/tarmasj  j 

. . . 

thou  wilt  do. 

Var.  vii.  16. 

karishyami 

karissdmi 

kaham 

I will  do. 

Dham.  10,  12,  ( 
9 a ao  n Or,  1 

kurvan^ 

kurvatah. 

kubbaik,  \ 
kubbato,  | 

karanto  ] 

doing  (differ- 
ent cases  and 

Delius,  28.  | 

kurvantam, 

kurvanfah 

kubbdnam,  1 
karontd  I 

karento  ) 

numbers  of) 
(pres,  part.) 
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Dh.  42.  Del.  28. 

kitru 

kurvahi 

karohi,  kuru 

karehi,  kalehi 

do  (imper.) 

Br.  69. 

\kuru,  krinu  1 
[ {vedic)  / 

kuna 

do  thou. 

Pr.  84. 

kurushva  iti 

karesutti 

/“do  thou,” 
\ thus. 

Br.  200,  168. 

ikuruta,  kri- 
\nuta  {vedic) 

kunaha,  1 

kunadha  / 

do  ye. 

Br.  ;20. 

kartum 

kattuih,  katum 

kddum 

to  do. 

Br.  142,  200. 

kartavya 

ikattabba 

\kdtabba 

kddavva,  ) 
kdavva  | 

to  be  done. 

Br.  72,  149  f. 

krita 

kata 

kida,  kira 

done. 

Br.  228. 

kriyate 

ikarlyati,  1 
\kayyaii  / 

ktrdi 

it  is  done. 

Br.  7,  224. 

kriyatdm 

ikarladu,  1 

\kiraii  / 

let  it  be  done 

Br.  221. 

{pratikuruta, 

patikarotha 

padikareha, 

oppose  ye. 

[saimkuruta 

. • • 

samlkareha 

lend  ye. 

Br.  86,  236.Pr.l 
47  f.  Clough,  3.| 

grihita 

{gahita,  1 

(gahita  / 

gahia,  gahida 

taken. 

Pr.  46. 

graliitum 

ganhitum 

galiidum 

to  take. 

Br.  75. 

grdhya 

gayha 

gejjha 

to  be  taken. 

Clough,  16. 

akurma 

akaramhase 

vre  have  done. 

Dh.  24.  Del.  28. 
Var.xii.l0,iv.23. 

^^kritvd  1 

karitya,  ) 
kariya,  V 
karitva  ) 

ikatva, 

\karitvd 

kddua,  kadua 
kduna 

jha^ong  done. 

Dham.  28. 

adhyagat  (?) 

ajjhaga 

. • • 

arrived. 

Dham.  39.  ( 

Del.  90.  \ 

pratigrih-  1 
nanti  / 

patiganhanti 

padigenhanii 

they  receive. 

Dh.  420.  (com.) 

kalpayan 

kappento 

kappento  (?) 

cutting. 

Dham.  101. 

saknoti 

iakkitam 

isakkimdti  1 
\sakkoti  / 

(he  can ; 
(possible. 

Easa.  22.  Cow.l 
171,  n.  Del.  36./ 

saknomi 

(sakkomi  1 
[sakknnomi  / 

sakkanomi 

I can. 

Clough,  129.  1 

Var.  viii.  50.  / 

mridndti 

maddati 

maladi 

he  treads. 

Eas.  22.  Del.  20. 

sndtum 

iiahayitum 

nahddum 

to  bathe. 

/ let  him  re- 

Dham.  50.  1 

Yikr.  116.  / 

drddhayet 

drddhaye 

arabana 

1 verence  : 
j reverencing 
\ (noun). 

Pr.  10,  12. 

rdjate 

rebadi 

he  shines. 

Br.  22. 

sandadJidsi 

(sandadhasi,  1 
[sandabisi  / 

sandhibisi 

thou  appliest 

Br.  178. 

pathistiydmi 

patbisedmi 

padbissam 

I shall  read. 

Br.35,  52,  157,/ 

manye 

marine 

manne 

I think. 

179.  \ 

mariyadhvdm 

mannntha 

marmadba 

think  ye. 

Br.  178. 

svapsyTmi 

supinissami 

suvissam 

I shall  sleep. 

Br.  122. 

stumah 

thunimo 

we  praise. 

Br.  246. 

ghnanti 

hananti 

bananti 

they  strike. 

Br.  27. 

pratighnantu 

patihanantu 

padihanantu 

/may  they 
) avert. 

r 

vilokayan, 

vilokayam 

pulovanto, 

looking. 

Pr.  llflF,  41, 
113,  115.  < 

Br.  76. 

vilokaya, 

{ vilokaya, 
(vilokehi 

pulovebi,  1 
puloesu,  ) 

look(impera). 

vilokayamah 

{ vilokema 

^f^puloamba, 

we  look. 
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Pr.llff,41,113,t 

andldkayanti 

andlokenti 

apuloantl 

not  looking. 

115.  Br.  76. 

1 

vilokayishye 

vilokayissam 

( 

pulovdissam 
kaththia,  \ 

I shall  look. 

Br.  113,  179. 
199,  202,  216,  < 
245,  261. 

krishta, 

dkrishta 

krishyamdna 

kaddhita  ) 
dkaddhita  | 

kattia,  r 
ukaththia,  1 
dkaththida  ) 
kaththijjanta, 

drawn, 
being  drawn. 

karshana 

kaddhana 

kadhdhana 

drawing. 

Br.  49.  Pr.  17. 

apasarati, 

osaranti  {ava-) 

osaradi. 

he  departs. 

1 

apasaranti 

osaranti 

they  depart. 

avataranti, 

otaranti 

odaranti, 

they  descend. 

Br.  10,  50,127. 

avatdra, 

avatirya 

otdra,  avatdra 

oddra, 
otchharia  ? 

descent, 
lhaving  de- 
\ scended. 

Br.  174. 

hdryase 

hlrasi  | 

thou  art 
snatched  away 

Br.  176. 

klrtyate 

ktradi 

|he  is  cele- 
\ brated. 

Br.  7,  178. 

Ipratyakshl- 
1 krita 

packchakkhl- 

kata 

pachchakkhz- 

kida 

jmanifested. 

Br.  473. 

parityaja 

1 

parickchajassu 

pariehehaja 

^parittaasu 

abandon  thou. 

In  pp.  38,  39,  126,  146,  of  the  Prasannaraghava,  and  in  pp.  76  and  162  of  the 
Balaramayana,  however,  we  find  the  forms  avagadamhi  {avagatd  ’smt),  avasara,  avatinna 
{avaiirna),  avatardi  {avatarati),  and  madarassa  {avatdrasga). 
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Sect.  VI. — The  Dialects  of  the  Rock  and  Pillar  Inscriptions  of  ASoka. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  yemacular  languages  of  India  in  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  is  not,  however,  exclusively 
derived  from  the  Pali  hooks  of  Ceylon.  Certain  inscriptions,  dating 
from  the  second  or  third  century  b.c.,  containing  edicts  of  king 
PriyadarsT  or  Asoka*®*  (whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned 
above,  p.  63,  f.),  and  written  in  a corrupt  Sanskrit,  apparently  the 
vernacular  speech  of  that  period,  are  still  extant  engraved  on  pillars 
and  rocks  in  different  parts  of  India. 

I borrow  the  following  particulars  regarding  them  from  the  summary 
given  by  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  215,  ff.).’*’  The  inscriptions  are  en- 
graved partly  upon  pillars,  partly  on  rocks.  The  pillars  are  at  Dehli, 
Allahabad,  Mathiah,  and  Kadhia.  The  inscriptions  on  these  four 
pillars  are  partly  uniform,  while  those  of  Dehli  and  Allahabad  have 
additions  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  rock  inscriptions  are : Istly, 
those  at  Gimar,  in  Guzerat,  divided  into  fourteen  compartments; 
2ndly,  those  at  Dhauli,  in  Orissa,  which  for  the  most  part  agree  in 
purport  with  those  at  Girnar,  though  the  dialect  is  different;  and 
3rdly,  those  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  near  Peshawar,  which  coincide  in 
purport,  though  they  often  differ  in  expression,  and  in  their  greater 
or  less  diffuseness,  from  the  Gimar  inscriptions.  Besides  these,  Asoka 
appears  to  have  caused  other  similar  edicts  to  be  promulgated  in  the 
same  way.  Accordingly  another  inscription  has  been  discovered  at 
Bhabra,  not  far  from  Jaypur,  which  contains  a fragment  of  an  address 
to  the  Buddhist  synod  in  Magadha. 

These  inscriptions  were  mostly  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  great  merit  of  having  first  (in  1837  and  1838)  deciphered 
and  translated  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  belongs  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Prinsep.  His  translations  were  subsequently  revised  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 

126  Professor  'Wilson  thinks  it  extremely  uncertain  whether  Piyadasi  can  he 
identified  with  As'oka,  and  inclines  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  of  the  inscriptions 
is  some  period  subsequent  to  20.5  b.c.  (Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  243-251 ; 
vol.  xvi.  p.  357.)  Professor  Muller,  in  his  “Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,”  p.  520, 
speaks  incidentally,  but  without  any  hesitation,  of  the  inscriptions  as  being  those  of 
Asoka,  and  as  dating  from  the  third  century  b.c.  See  also  the  other  authorities 
cited  in  the  text  a little  further  on. 

See  also  Prinsep’s  Indian  Antiquities,  by  E.  Thomas,  i.  233,  ii.  14. 
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Society  for  1849  (vol.  xii.,  part  i.,  pp.  153-251):  and  a portion  of 
them  were  a third  time  examined  by  M.  Burnouf  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  translation  of  the  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  pp.  652-781.*^®  Prof. 
Wilson  has  concluded  his  notice  of  the  subject  in  a further  paper  on 
the  Bhabra  inscription,  in  the  Journ.  Eoyal  As.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  part 
ii.,  pp.  357-367.  The  importance  of  these  inscriptions,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  languages  of  India  in  the  third  century  b c.,  is  also 
expressly  recognized  by  Prof.  Lassen  (Ind.  Alterthumsk.,  vol.  ii.) 
in  passages  which  will  he  quoted  below;  by  Weber  in  his  review  of 
the  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (Ind.  Stud.,  iii.  pp.  166-173),  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Malavika  and  Agnimitra,  p.  xxxii.,  and  in  his  Indische 
Literaturgeschichte,  p.  170;  and  by  Benfey,  in  his  Article  Indien, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopaedia,  pp.  194  and  250. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  edicts,  as  well  as 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  composed,  I shall  quote  the  eleventh, 
which  is  short  and  tolerably  clear,  according  to  the  Girnar  version,  to- 
gether with  the  translation  (rendered  into  English)  of  M.  Burnouf 
(Lotus,  App.,  X.  p.  736;  Wilson,  p.  212):  devanam  piyo  Piijadasi 
raja  evam  aha  nasti  etdrisafh  danafh  yurisam  dhamma-danam  dhamma- 
samstavo  va  dhamma-samvihhdgo  vd  dJiamma-samhandho  vd  | tata  idam 
Ihavati  ddsa-hhatakamhi  samtdpati-patl  mdtari  pitari  sddhu  sustisd  mita- 
sastuta-ndtihdnam  hdhmana-samandnam  sddhu  ddnam  pdndnam  and- 
ramhho  sddhu  etam  vatavyam  pitd  va  putena  va  Ihdtd  va  mita-sastuta- 
ndtikena  va  dva  pativesiyehi  idam  sddhu  idadi  katavyam  | so  tdthd  kuru 
i\ha~\  hka  cha  sadrddho  hoti  parata  eha  anantani  piohnam  bhavati  tena 
dhammaddnena  \ 

“Piyadasi,  king  beloved  by  the  gods,  speaks  thus:  There  is  no 
gift  equal  to  the  gift  of  the  law,  or  to  the  praise  of  the  law,  or  to 

123  In  an  obituary  notice  (probably  contributed  by  Professor  Wilson)  on  M.  Bur- 
nouf, in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1853,  p.  xiii.  (published 
in  part  i.  vol.  xv.  of  the  Society’s  Journal),  the  following  remarks  are  made  on  this 
dissertation  : “ Bringing  to  the  inquiry  a knowledge  of  Pali  and  of  Buddhism,  the 
superiority  of  wliich  his  predecessors  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  their  previous  speculations,  the  value  of  which  M.  Burnouf,  with 
his  never-failing  candour,  recognizes,  we  may  look  upon  his  researches  as  conclusive, 
and  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  eliminated  from  these  remains  of  antiquity  all  the 
information  they  are  capable  of  affording.”  Prof.  AYeber  also  in  his  review  of  the 
Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (in  the  Ind.  Stud.),  speaks  in  highly  laudatory  terms  of  the 
same  dissertation. 
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the  distribution  of  the  law,  or  to  union  in  the  law.  This  gift  is  thus 
exhibited : Good  will  to  slaves  and  hired  servants,  and  obedience  to 
one’s  father  and  mother  are  good  things:  liberality  to  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  relations.  Brahmans  and  Samanas,  is  a good  thing : 
respect  for  the  life  of  creatures  is  a good  thing;  this  is  what  ought 
to  be  said  by  a father,  by  a son,  by  a brother,  by  a friend,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, by  a relation,  and  even  by  simple  neighbours:  this  is 
good ; this  is  to  be  done.  He  who  acts  thus  is  honoured  in  this  world ; 
and  for  the  world  to  come  an  infinite  merit  results  from  the  gift  of 
the  law.” 

From  the  age  to  which  these  inscriptions  appear  to  belong,  we  might 
expect  that  their  language,  as  it  is  not  pure  Sanskrit,  would  coincide 
in  a great  degree  with  the  Pali,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  re- 
presents what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  spoken  language  of 
some  province  of  northern  India  about  the  same  period.  And  such 
proves  on  comparison  to  be  to  a considerable  degree  the  case.  In  proof 
of  this  point  I shall  first  proceed  to  quote  the  general  observations 
made  by  Professors  Wilson,  Lassen,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the 
languages  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  composed ; and  then  supply 
a comparative  table,  by  which  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
degree  in  which  they  coincide  with,  and  diverge  from,  the  Pali.’*’ 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Wilson  (Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  236,  ff.)  on  the  language 
of  the  edicts : 

“The  language  itself  is  a kind  of  Pali,  offering,  for  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  words,  forms  analogous  to  those  which  are  modelled 
by  the  rules  of  the  Pali  grammar  still  in  use.  There  are,  however, 
many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a closer  adherence  to 
Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a yet  un- 
settled state  of  the  language.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  when 
speaking  of  the  Lat  inscriptions,  ‘ The  language  differs  from  every 
existing  written  idiom,  and  is  as  it  were  intermediate  between  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pali.’  The  nouns  and  particles  in  general  follow 

I might  have  been  in  a position  to  treat  this  subject  in  a more  satisfactory 
manner  than  I can  now  hope  to  do  from  my  own  cursory  investigations,  had  I been 
able  to  consult  the  Pali  Grammar,  mth  appendices  on  the  dialects  of  Dhauli  and 
Girnar,  formerly  advertised  for  publication,  but  never  published,  by  Professor  Spiegel. 
(See  the  cover  of  his  Anecdota  Palica,  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1845.) 
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the  Pali  structure ; the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit  forms ; but  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  Pali, 
is  there  any  great  dissimilaiuty  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the 
others,  retaining  some  compound  consonants,  as  pr  in  priya,  instead 
oi  piya;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants  of  the 
Devanagari  alphabet,  while  the  others,  as  in  Pali,  have  but  but  one 
sibilant : on  the  other  hand,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  the 

vowels  to  a much  greater  extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities  perhaps  not  unconnected  with* 
the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet. 

“The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the 
inscriptions  with  the  Pali  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other, 
would  require  a laborious  analysis  of  the  whole,  and  would  be  scarcely 
worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from  either  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
to  be  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  we  may  be  content  to 
consider  the  language  as  Pali,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatical 
structure,  and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from  Sanskrit. 

“ Pali  is  the  language  of  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava, 
Siam  and  Ceylon;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it  was  the  language  of 
the  Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  were  engraved, 
and  consequently  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  however,  admits 
of  question;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that  S'akya 
Sinha  and  his  successors  taught  in  Pali,  and  that  a PaU  grammar  was 
compiled  in  his  day ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only,  and  were  not 
committed  to  writing  till  four  centuries  after  his  death,  or  until  b.c. 
153,  a date,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.”*^*  . . . 

“ It  is  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that  Pali  was  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Buddhists  at  the  period  of  the  inscriptions,  and  its 

130  "Weber  also  remarks  (Ind.  Stud.iii.  180) : ‘‘The  greater  purity  of  pronunciation 
maintained  in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  north-west  in  comparison  with  the  east, 
is  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  in  which,  according  to  Wilson's 
remark  (The  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Kapur  di  Giri.  etc.),  not  only  the  three  sibilants  of 
the  Sanskrit,  but  also  a number  of  compoimd  consonants,  containing  an  r (such  as 
priya,  tatra,  prati,  yatra,  puira,  savatra,  krama,  susrusha,  s'ramana,  bramana,  bhratu), 
and  some  others,  such  as  xt,  xtr,  have  been  preserved.” 

1^*  See,  however,  the  remarks  in  the  preceding  section,  p.  57. 
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use  constitutes  no  conclusive  proof  of  their  Buddhist  origin.'®*  It 
eeems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being  the  spoken  language 
of  that  part  of  India  where  Piyadasi  resided,  and  was  selected  for  his 
edicts  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people.”  .... 

“We  may,  therefore,  recognize  it  as  an  actually  existing  form  of 
speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its 
origin  given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves,  by  whom  it  is  always 
identified  with  the  language  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  the  scene  of  S'akya 
Sinha’s  first  teaching;  but  that  there  are  several  differences  between 
it  and  the  Magadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit  grammars,  and  as  it 
occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Burnouf  and  Lassen  remark, 
still  nearer  to  Sanskrit,  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north 
than  Behar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Punjab, 
being  more  analogous  to  the  S'aurasenI  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathura 
and  Dehli,  although  not  differing  from  the  dialect  of  Behar  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  S'akya  and  his 
successors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
then,  although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in 
which  the  first  propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper 
India,  than  a form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a class  of  religionists,  or  a 
sacred  language,  and  its  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadasi,  although  not* 
incompatible  with  their  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a con- 
clusive proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  religious 
belief.” 

Some  observations  of  Prof.  Lassen  regarding  these  dialects,  and 
their  relative  antiquity  as  compared  with  the  Pali,  have  been  already 
quoted  in  the  last  section  (p.  59).  He  lemarks  in  another  place  (Ind. 
Alt.,  ii.,  221,  222) : “ These  inscriptions  are  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  history  of  the  Indian  languages,  because  they  exhibit  to  us  in  an 
authentic  shape  the  most  ancient  forms  assumed  by  the  popular  dialects, 
and  furnish  us  with  a secure  basis  for  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
great  Sanskritic  family  of  languages,  which  became  so  variously  de- 
veloped.” 

132  Professor  Wilson  has  since,  however,  from  an  examination  of  the  Bhabra 
inscription,  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  there  is  in  it  “ enough  sufficiently  indis- 
putable to  establish  the  fact  that  PriyadarsI,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a 
follower  of  Buddha.”— (Journ.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  357.) 
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“In  these  inscriptions  we  possess  specimens  of  three  vernacular 
dialects,  one  from  the  border  country  to  the  north-west,  a second  from 
western,  and  a thii’d  from  eastern  Hindustan.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  piUars  of  Dehli,  AUahabad,  etc.,  differ  only  in  particular  forms 
from  the  Dhauli  (Cuttak)  inscription,  while  they  possess  in  the  main 
the  same  character,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  MagadhI  of  the 
grammarians.  As  this  dialect  is  used  even  on  the  Dehli  column, 
which  is  situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  Magadha,  Asoka  appears  to 
have  had  a partiality  for  the  vernacular  language  of  his  principal 
province ; and  from  the  predominating  employment  of  this  particular 
derivative  of  the  Sanskrit,  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that, 
among  the  Cingalese,  who  received  the  Buddhist  religion  from  that 
country,  their  sacred  language  should  have  obtained  this  appellation.” 
At  p.  486,  again,  Lassen  says:  “It  is  only  the  rock  inscriptions 
which  can  be  admitted  as  authentic  evidence  of  the  local  dialects, 
while  the  columnar  inscriptions  everywhere  exhibit  the  same  dialect, 
which  consequently  cannot  have  been  spoken  in  eveiy  quarter  where 
such  pillars  have  been  discovered.  This  remark  is  especially  true 
of  the  Dehli  column.  When  we  consider  that,  between  Cabul, 
Guzerat,  and  Magadha  (which  latter  province  was  the  native  country 
of  the  dialect  employed  in  the  pillar  inscriptions),  a wide  region  inter- 
venes, inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  many  other  dialects  must  have  been 
current  there,  of  which  we  find  no  specimens  in  any  of  the  inscriptions.” 
The  following  list  of  words,  from  the  Dehli  and  Allahabad  columns, 
and  the  Bhabra  stone,  borrowed  from  M.  Brnmouf  s Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi 
(App.  X.,  pp.  665,  724,  and  741),  will  show  the  correctness  of  Lassen’s 
remark,  that  the  dialect  of  the  pillar  inscriptions  resembles  the  MagadhI 
of  Dhauli,  as  exhibited  in  the  comparative  list  which  I shall  imme- 
diately adduce.  Thus  on  these  columns  we  have  dhamme,  dune,  sacJie, 
anugahe,  Jcate,  piye,  hayane  and  pupe,  for  dhammo,  danam,  saehani, 
anugaho,  Icato,  piyo,  kayanam  and  papam  ; Idjd,  vdlichalesu,  vihdlatam, 
chila,  Aliya,  pulisa  and  ahhihdle,  for  rdjd,  vdricliarcm,  vihdratam,  chira, 
Ariya,  purisa  and  ahhihuro;  Budhasi,  dhammasi  and  sanghasi,  for 
Budhamhi,  dhammamhi  and  sanghamhi. 

The  list  of  words,  which  I shall  immediately  adduce,  borrowed  from 
the  article  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  above  alluded  to,  in  Vol.  XII.  of  the 
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Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  from  the  Appendix,  No.  X., 
to  M.  Burnouf’s  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  when  compared  with  the  Pali 
equivalents  which  have  been  added,  will  suffice  to  show  the  points  in 
which  the  languages  of  the  inscriptions  agree  with  the  last-named 
dialect,  as  well  as  the  respects  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another. 
I must,  however,  frankly  state  that  I do  not  pretend  to  have  made 
these  inscriptions,  or  the  character  in  which  they  are  written,  the 
object  of  particular  study ; and  I therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  words  have  been  correctly  deciphered  by  the  eminent  scholars 
from  whom  I quote. 

In  comparing  the  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  with  other  kindred  forms 
of  language,  presumed  to  be  of  about  equal  antiquity  with  them,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  books,  we  should  recollect  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  retouched  fi’om  time  to  time,  to  render  them  more  in- 
telligible to  the  readers  by  whom  they  were  studied  in  successive 
generations,  whereas  the  inscriptions  have  descended  to  us  unaltered, 
except  by  the  defacing  action  which  ages  have  exercised  on  the  rocks 
on  which  they  are  engraved.  On  this  subject  I quote  the  following 
judicious  observations  of  Mr.  Tumour,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  for  December,  1837,  p.  1049  : — 

“ When  we  consider  that  these  inscriptions  were  recorded  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  the  several  columns  on  which  they 
are  engraven  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  for  the  whole 
of  that  period,  apparently  wholly  neglected ; when  we  consider,  also, 
that  almost  all  the  inflections  of  the  language  in  which  these  inscrip- 
tions are  composed,  occur  in  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  syllables, 
and  that  these  inflections  are  chiefly  formed  by  minute  vowel  symbols, 
or  a small  anuswdra  dot ; and  when  we  further  find  that  the  Pali 
orthography  of  that  period,  as  shown  by  these  inscriptions,  was  very 
imperfectly  defined — using  single  for  double,  and  promiscuously,  aspi- 
rated and  unaspirated,  consonants  ; and  also  without  (Bscrimination  as 
to  the  class  each  belonged,  the  four  descriptions  of  «, — the  surprise 
which  every  reasonable  investigator  of  this  subject  must  feel  will  be 
occasioned  rather  by  the  extent  of  the  agreement  than  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  our  respective  readings  of  these  ancient  records.” 

The  following  is  the  comparative  list  (the  Pali  column  of  which  owes 
its  completeness  to  Mr.  Childers)  which  I proposed  to  adduce 
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The  ancient  form  of  aha  according  to  Wilson,  p.  171. 
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Sect.  VII. — The  Dialect  of  the  Buddhist  G&thds,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Pali:  Summary  of  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  Section. 

I now  come  to  the  last  of  the  varieties  of  corrupted  Sanskrit  to 
which  I referred  in  p.  10,  viz.,  the  language  which  we  find  in  the 
Gathas,  or  metrical  portions  occurring  in  such  works  as  the  Lalita 
Vistara,  descriptive  of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Gotama  Buddha.  An 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  as  it  is  convenient  to  call  it, 
has  been  given  by  Babu  Eajendralal  Mitra,  in  No.  6 of  the  Jommal 
As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  1854.  Of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  from  which  the  speci- 
mens given  by  this  writer,  and  those  which  will  be  adduced  by  myself, 
are  drawn,  Professor  Miiller  remarks,  that  though  “on  account  of  its 
style  and  language,”  it  “had  been  referred  by  Oriental  scholars  to  a 
much  more  modern  period  of  Indian  literature,”  it  “can  now  safely 
be  ascribed  to  an  ante-Christian  era,  if,  as  we  are  told  by  Chinese 
scholars,  it  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  as  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Buddhism,  as  early  as  the  year  76  a.d.”'®* 

I proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  Babu  Bajendralal’s  dissertation  in 
his  own  words,  omitting  only  those  portions  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
least  importance ; making  occasional  abridgments ; and  adding,  in  some 
places,  to  the  number  of  the  specimens  he  has  given  of  the  Gatha  forms. 

“Of  the  dialects  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  Pali 
and  the  Magadhi  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  their  parent,  hut  the  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
literature  of  Nepal  has  brought  to  our  knowledge  a new  dialect, 
bearing  a still  closer  affinity  to  the  classic  language  of  the  East  than 
either  of  the  former.  Nepalese  chroniclers  have  named  it  Gatha 
(ballad),'^®  probably,  from  its  having  been  principally  used  by  the 
scalds  and  bards  of  mediaeval  India.  Por  nearly  a similar  reason  the 
*35  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  in  “ Chips,  ” (1st  ed.)  vol.  i.,  p.  258. 

*36  [The  antiquity  of  certain  compositions,  called  Gathas,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  expression  munigdtha,  the  gathas  or  verses  of  the  Muni,  or  Munis,  occurs  in 
the  ancient  inscription  of  Piyadasi  at  Bhahra.  Burnouf,  App.  x.  to  Lotus,  pp.  724, 
725,  729;  Wilson,  Jour.  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  359,  363,  367.  Babu  Eajendralal 
also  refers  to  the  Mahawanso,  p.  252,  where  gathas  are  mentioned. — J.M.] 

*36*  On  this  Prof.  Benfey  remarks,  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  for  1861,  p.  134  : “ On  the 
other  hand,  Babu  EajendralaTs  views  on  the  origin  of  these  Gathas  have  very  much 
to  recommend  them : they  require  only  a slight  modification,  the  substitution  of 
inspired  believers, — such  as  most  of  the  older  Buddhists  were, — sprung  from  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people, — in  the  place  of  professional  bards.” 
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Balenese  style  the  language  of  their  poets,  the  Kawi  or  poetical,  and 
the  language  of  the  Yedas  is  called  Chhandas  (metrical),  whence,  by  a 
well-known  euphonic  law,  we  have  the  Zend  of  the  old  Persians. 

“M.  Burnouf,  the  only  European  scholar  who  has  noticed  the 
existence  of  this  dialect,  describes  it  to  be  ‘ a barbarous  Sanskrit,  in 
which  the  forms  of  all  ages,  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakyit,  appear  to  be 
confounded.’  It  differs  from  the  Sanskrit  more  in  its  neglect  of  the 
grammatical  rules  of  the  latter  than  from  any  inherent  peculiarity 
of  its  own.  The  niceties  of  the  Sanskrit  forms  of  declension  and 
conjugation  find  but  a very  indifferent  attention  from  the  Gatha 
versifier ; he  uses  or  rejects  the  usual  case-affixes  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  metre  with  as  much  veneration  for  the  rules  of 
Panini  as  the  West  Indian  Hegro  has  for  those  of  Bindley  Murray; 
indeed,  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Gatha,  and  the  Pali,  would  be 
extracts  from  the  literature  of  the  Negroes. 

“ The  Gatha  exists  only  in  a versified  form,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
in  that  class  of  Buddhist  writings  called  the  Mahdvaipulya  or  the 
‘ highly  developed  ’ sutras.  It  occurs  generally  at  the  end  and  often 
in  the  middle,  but  never  at  the  commencement  of  a chapter,  and 
contains  a poetical  abstract  of  the  subject  described  in  the  prose 
portion  of  the  works.  The  latter  is  written  in  pure  Sanskrit,  and 
comprises  a highly  amplified  version  of  the  subject-matter,  and  often 
adverts  to  circumstances  unnoticed  in  the  former. 

“ The  Gatha  is  written  in  a variety  of  metres,  from  the  facile  octo- 
syllabic anushfiip,  to  the  most  complicated  surdulavikrldita.  Its 
peculiarities  are  those  of  a language  in  a state  of  transition;  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  Sanskrit,  and  yet  does  not  conform  to  its  rules.  In  it  we 
find  the  old  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar  gradually  losing  their  ex- 
pressive power,  and  prepositions  and  periphrastic  expressions  supplying 
their  places,  and  time-hallowed  verbs  and  conjugations  juxtaposed  to 
vulgar  slangs  and  uncouth  provincialisms.  At  one  place,  orthography 
is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  prosody  and  a word  of  a single  short 
syllable  is  infiated  into  one  of  three  syllables,  while  at  another  the 
latter  yields  to  the  former  and  a molossus  supplies  the  place  of  a 
pyrrhic  or  a tribrach.  A spirit  of  economy  pervades  the  w’hole,  and 
syllables  and  words  are  retrenched  and  modified  with  an  unsparing 
•3’  L'Histoire  du  Buddhisme,  p.  104. 
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hand.  In  the  Lalita  Vistara  instances  of  these  peculiarities  occur  in 
great  profusion,  and  they  may  he  generally  referred  to  (A)  exigencies 
of  metre,  (B)  provincialisms,  and  (C)  errors  of  syntax  and  prosody. 

“A. — Of  the  changes  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  exigencies 
of  meti’e,  prolongation,  contraction  and  elision  of  vowels,  elision  of 
consonants,  and  the  segregation  of  compound  consonants  and  long 
vowels  into  their  simple  elements,  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent. 
We  shall  quote  a few  instances  : 

1st.  “Of  the  prolongation  of  vowels  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  examples.^^* 

“iVa  cha  for  na  cha;  so  cha  for  sa  cha;  praydto  for  prayatah-, 
rodamana  for  rudamana. 

2nd.  “ Of  contractions  of  vowels,  instances  occur  almost  in  every 
sloka.  They  are  generally  effected  by  the  use  of  short  for  long 
vowels,  and  the  substitution  of  i and  u for  e,  ai,  o,  and  au : for 
example,  yami  for  ydme ; dharenti  iov  dhdraya7iti drumavara  for 
drumavardh ; mdya  for  mdyd ; ghanta  for  ghantd ; piijam  etd^n  for 
pujdm  etdm  ; yatha  for  yathd  ; tatha  for  tathd  ; sada  for  sadd. 

3rd.  “Elisions  of  vowels  and  consonants  are  also  very  frequent; 
they  are  effected  principally  with  a view  to  economy  and  euphony. 
Final  ses  are  invariably  elided.  Take  for  instance : nahhe  for  nabhasi ; 
apsardh  iov  apsarasah  saddrchiskandhi  fov  sadarchishi  slcandhe  ; ima 
drishta  vasthdm  for  imdfh  drishtvd  avasthdm  ; nischarl  for  nischachdra  ; 
pranidhenti  iox  pranidliyd y anti  ; ma^id  for  manasah;  ena  for  etena. 

4th.  “ Of  the  division  of  long  vowels  and  compound  consonants 
into  their  short  and  simple  elements,  the  following  are  instances  of 
constant  occurrence : 

Rdttiye  for  rdtrydh,  or  rdtrydm;  turiyebhi  for  turyebliyah ; gildno 

Quoted  from  the  edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

[12®  Other  instances  of  the  same  abbreviation  (common  also  in  the  Piili  and 
Prakrits)  are  enti  for  dydnti ; upenti  for  iipayanti ; janenti  tox  janayanti ; janehi 
ioxjanaya  ; moehehi  iox  mochaya  ; hodhthiiox  bodhaya  ; purehi  iox puraya  ; darsenti 
for  darsayanti,  and  numerous  others. — J M.] 

On  this  Professor  Benfey  remarks  in  the  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  for  January,  1861, 
p.  134:  “ Such  foms,  as,  for  instance,  apsara  for  apsaras,  appear  already  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Vedas,  and  arise,  not  from  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  but  from  the  fact 
of  terminations  in  as  passing  into  terminations  in  a.”  He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to 
the  great  importance  of  this  Gatha  language ; and  expresses  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  exhibit  this  in  a grammar  of  this  form  of  speech,  which  he  had  then  already 
prepared,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 
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for  glCino  ; istri  for  stri  ; turiya  for  turyya  ; ahildntaka  for  alcldntalca ; 
kilesa  for  klesa  ; hiri  for  hri ; siri  for  sri ; siriyd  for  sriyd  ; siriye  for 
sriye ; deviye  for  devydh ; pujdrdham  for  pujdrham ; padumdni  for 
padmdni ; ddnacharlydior  ddnacharyd  ; supina  iov  svapnam,}^^ 

“This  tendency  to  segregation  of  aspirated  consonants  forms  a 
principal  characteristic  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Indian  phonology. 
The  Pali  and  the  Prakrit  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  this  cause.  The 
Hindi  and  the  Marhatti  indulge  in  it  to  a large  extent,  and  the 
Bengali  is  not  exempt  from  its  influence. 

“B. — The  provincialisms  of  the  Gatha  include  neglect  of  gender, 
number,  and  case,  abbreviations  and  omissions  of  declensions,  corruption 
of  pronouns,  and  new  forms  of  conjugation. 

(1.)  “Of  the  neglect  of  gender,  number,  and  case,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  examples : visuddhanirmalam  for  visuddhanirmaldn 
(singular  for  plural) ; huddhahshetram  for  huddhakshetrdni  (singular  for 
plural) ; dsanind  for  dsandt  (instrumental  for  ablative) ; lodhisuvata 
far  hodhisuvatdt  (objective  for  ablative) ; urddha  hastd  for  urddhau 
hastau  (plural  for  dual) ; hechid  ekapdde  for  keehid  ekapddena  (locative 
for  instrumental)  ; trilokam  for  trilokl  (neuter  for  feminine) ; kdranaih 
for  kdrandni  (singular  feminine  for  plural  neuter) ; nakshatrdh  for 
nakshatrdni  (masculine  for  neuter)  ; prithu  for  prithavah ; ime  karma 
for  imdni  karmdni. 

(2.)  “ Under  the  head  of  abbreviations  and  omissions  of  declension, 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  appears  to  be  the  use  of  u in  the  room 
of  aU  flectional  aflixes,”  as  ratanu  for  ratnam ; ahuior  aliam.  TJ\% 
also  merely  put  for  the  inherent  a,  as  in  two  of  the  following  cases : 
kshayusamskritu  for  kshayasaiiukrita ; nishkrdntu  for  nishkrdnta ; pari- 
vdritu  for  parivdritah.  'The  next  are  instances  in  which  the  case  ter- 
minations are  omitted : laukika  for  laiikikdh  ; chitrakarma  for  chitra- 
karmdnah;  and  such  instances  are  of  continual  occurrence. 

(3.)  “The  following  are  the  corruptions  of  pronouns  that  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  They  apparently  lead  the 
way  to  the  formation  of  pronouns  in  the  modem  vernaculars  : — 

Other  cases  are  viyuha  for  vyuha ; ratana  for  ratna ; s'akiyanam  for 
sdkydndm  ; ndriyd  for  ndrydh ; vajiriknya  for  vajrakaya  ; sakkitam  for  saktam  ; 
iukida  for  s'likla;  nyasiya  for  nyasya ; dbhujiya  for  dbhujya ; akampiyo  for 
akampyah,  etc. — J.M.] 
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Mahya  for  mama  and  mattah ; tubhya  for  tvaya  (sic)  tvum,  and 
tava  ; ayu  for  eshah  ; te  for  td  ; IcaJiim  for  kutra  and  kena. 

(4.)  “The  new  forms  of  conjugation  observable  in  the  Gatba  are 
attributable  exclusively  to  corrupt  pronunciation  ; they  follow  no  fixed 
rule,  and  are  the  result  of  that  natural  tendency  to  abbreviation  which 
in  the  Jnglish  originates  “wont”  from  “will  not,”  and  “ shant  ” 
from  “shall  not.”  The  following  are  a few  examples  : 

Dadami  and  demi  for  daddmi  ; Ihosi  for  hhavasi  ; hhoti  for  hhavati  ; 
hhonti  for  hhavanti]  ramishyasi  for  raihsyase ; druhi  iox  drohat ; aranl 
or  rani  for  arat ; utthi  for  uttishtha;  dada  for  dadasva;  sunohi  and 
^una  iox  srinu ; munchami  iox  amuncha;  hheshyi  hhavishydmi-v-m-ti- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha ; parikatha  for  parikathaya  ; nyasi  for  nidadhuh  ; 
ianuvantl  for  srinvanti ; sunitvd,  srunitvd,  suniiya  and  srutya  for  srutvd  ; 
Sunishyati  for  sroshydti ; sunya  for  srdvydn;  orukitvd  for  avaruhya; 
glapayim  for  gldpaydmdsuh  ; jahitvd  for  hitvd  ; huddhitva  for  luddhvd. 

“ It  may  be  remarked  that  the  corruptions  above  quoted  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  precursors  of  forms  adopted  in  other  affiliated 
dialects.  In  Sanskrit  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  he  is 
hhavati,  which  in  the  Gatha  changes  to  hhoti  by  the  conversion  of  the  v 
into  0 and  the  elision  of  the  a before  and  after  it  {hhonti  in  the  plural, 
and  hhosi  in  the  second  person  singular),  and  thence  we  have  hoti,  host, 
and  honti  in  the  Magadhi.  Sunitvd  for  srutvd  is  the  first  step  to  the 
formation  of  sunid  in  Bengali,  while  sunohi  passes  into  sum  with 
nothing  but  the  elision  of  an  inflection. 

“ C. — In  the  collocation  of  words  and  phrases  the  Gatha  strictly 
follows  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  syntax,  but  in  the  formation  of  compound 
terms  it  admits  of  many  licences  highly  offensive  to  the  canons  of 
Panini  and  Vopadeva  They  seem,  however,  to  be  the  consequence  of 
haste  and  inattention,  and  are  not  referrible  to  any  dialectic  peculiarity.” 
There  are,  however,  some  other  foms  discoverable  in  the  Gatha 

[I  have  noted  also  mi  for  mahyam  and  mayd ; ti  for  tvayd  (Lv.  pp.  256,  358, 
380,  399)  ; tasd  for  tasya  (p.  125)  ; atiahhih  for  ebhih  (p.  304). — J.M.] 

[I  find  the  following  additional  irregular  forms  of  the  verb  bhu,  “to  he,”  viz., 
bhaviti  for  bhavati,  abhiishi  for  abhut,  abhushlh  for  abhuh  (?),  ababhuvan  for 
abhuvan,  bhavi  for  bhavishyasi  and  bhavdni,  bhaviya  and  bhaveyd  (resembling  a 
Pali  form  of  the  same  tense)  for  bhavet,  bhohi  for  bhava,  bhaviya  and  bhaviah  for 
bhutvd,  anubhaviya.  for  anubhuya,  prabhdmi  and  prabhdma  for  prabhavdmi  and 
prabhavdmah.  The  forms  asmah  for  smah,  and  asi  for  asti,  or  aslt,  also  occur. — J.M.] 
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diylect,  which  have  been  either  passed  over,  or  but  briefly  noticed 
by  Babu  Rajendralal,  and  which  yet  present  some  points  of  remarkable 
interest.  Thus  the  plural  instrumental  in  eUdh,  which  is  so  general 
in  the  Yedas,  is  in  constant  use  in  the  Gathas  also,  as  in  the  instances 
sdlciyebhih,  sattvehhih,  gunebhih,  simhasanebhih,  ddraTcebhih,  chetakebhih, 
employed  instead  of  the  form,  sdlcyaih,  sattvaih,  etc.,  which  'is  alone 
current  in  modem  Sanskrit.  It  is  from  this  older  form  in  ebhih  that 
the  Pali  form  of  the  same  case  in  ebhi,  or  ehi,  is  derived,  as  in  the 
word  buddhebhi,  or  buddhehi  (Clough,  Pali  Gram.,  p.  19).  Again, 
we  find  in  the  Gathas  various  other  cases  besides  those  above 
noticed  in  which  the  case-terminations  of  the  declension  in  a are 
substituted,  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  consonants,  for  those  proper 
to  the  latter  form  of  declension.  Thus,  for  jagatah  and  jagati  (the 
gen.  and  loc.  of  jagat),  we  have  jagasya  and  jage ; for  ndmnd  (instr. 
of  ndnian),  we  have  ndmena;  for  mahdtmdnam  we  have  mahdtmam;  for 
anantayasasam  we  have  anantayasam ; for  Tcarmanah  (gen.  of  karman) 
we  have  harmasya;  and  for  duhitaram,  accusative  of  the  word  duliitri 
(ending  in  ri),  we  have  duhitdm,  the  accusative  of  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  d.  This  change  is  one  to  which  the  Pali  inclines  (as  in 
the  form  Brahmassa,  as  one  of  the  genitives  of  Brahman),  and  to 
which  a still  more  decided  tendency  is  observable  in  the  Prakrit. 
(See  Cowell’s  Prakrit  Gram.  Introd.,  p.  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  also  in  the  Gathas  instances  of  the  quite  different 
change  of  e into  i in  the  locative,  as  lolci,  gehi,  udari,  for  the  proper 
form  loke,  gehe,  udare.  The  particle  api  {also)  is  contracted  to  pi,  as 
in  Prakrit ; thus  we  have  ahampi  for  aham  api,  tubhyampi,  for  tubh- 
yam  api,  vayampi  for  vayarn  api,  napi  for  ndpi,  tathdpi  for  tathdpi, 
pimopi  for  ptinar  api : so  also  iti  is  contracted  to  ti,  as  in  ahanti  for 
aham  iti.  Again,  we  have  the  peculiar  forms  jihmi,  jihma,  and  jaha 
for  yathd ; yathariva  for  yathaiva^*^  (precisely  as  in  Pali,  Clough’s 
Gram.,  p.  11);  sUi  for  smriti ; pathe  for  patheshu,  and  ishtikdn  for 
yashtidhdrakdn  (macebearers). 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  Gatha  verbs  are  in  part  the  same  which 
we  find  in  Pali.  Thus,  for  the  correct  Sanskrit  forms  chodayanti, 
tarpayishyanti,  nivarttayati  and  dhdrayanti,  we  have  chodenti,  tarpesh- 

See  tbe  further  instances  of  interpolation  of  letters  already  adduced  above, 
p.  70,  and  note. 
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yati,  nivartteti  and  dharenti,  which,  in  Pali,  would  he  chodenti,  tap- 
pessati,  nivatteti,  and  dharenti.  Again,  for  avalambate  we  haye  olamlate, 
which  would  take  the  same  form  in  Pali.  The  modifications  avachi 
for  avochat,  munchi  for  amunchat,  gachchhi  for  agachchhat,  dhyayi  for 
adhyayat,  correspond  in  some  measure  to  such  Pali  forms  as  ahdsi  for 
ahdrshit,  ahasi  for  ahdrshlt,  addsi  for  addt,  ahosi  for  alhut,  atthdsi 
for  asthdt,  ahadhi  for  ahadMt,  etc. : and  snapinsuih  for  sndpaydmasiih  or 
asisnapan,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Pali  form  apachinsu,  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  third  preterite.  The  Gatha  forms  darsishyasi  for  draksh- 
yasi,  sunishyati  for  sroshyaii,  kshipishyati  for  hJiepsyati,  and  spris- 
ishyati  for  sparkshyati  or  sprakshyati,  are  analogous  to  the  Pali  forms 
vedissdmi  for  vetsydmi,  Ihunjissdmi  for  hhokshydmi,  and  dessissdmi  for 
dekshydmi.  The  Gatha  past  indeclinable  particles  also,  such  as  lhavitvd, 
ramitvd,  hanitvd,  lalhitvd,  stuvitvd,  manitvd,  vijihitvd,  sunitvd,  sprisitvd 
for  Ihutvd,  mantvd,  hatvd,  laldhvd,  stiitvd,  mated,  ti-\-hitvd,  srutvd,  and 
sprishtvd,  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  similar  Pali  ones, 
pavisitvd,  jdnitvd,  Ihunjitvd,  for  pra  + veshtvd,  jndtvd,  and  ikuktvd. 
Of  the  forms  karitya  and  kariydna  for  krited,  the  latter  coincides 
in  its  termination  with  such  Pali  forms  as  sutvdna  and  disvdna  for 
irutvd  and  drishtvd.  Again,  we  have  the  forms  kampayanto,  vdra- 
yanto,  vinis.hkram.anto,  vlryavanto  (part.  nom.  sing.),  iov  kampayan,Gic., 
which,  coincides  with  the  Pali  and  Prakrit.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  pekshasi  for  prekshase ; tdva  for  tdvat ; smardhi,  kurvahi,  lhandhi, 
vasdhi,  for  smara,  kuru,  hhana  and  vasa  respectively ; deviye  and  deviye 
for  devydh ; tapasmi  for  tapasi ; talasmin  for  tale ; arhantehhih  for 
arhadhhih-,  pralhdya  for  pralhayd,  vdchdya  for  vdchd.  Por  tyaktvd  I 
find  the  word  chhorayitvd,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  much  used  in 
Sanskrit,  though  Wilson,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  chhorana  in  the  sense 
of  “leaving.”  I quote  the  following  additional  anomalous  forms, 
viz.,  pithitd  for  pishtd,  pithitdni  for  prathitdni,  visnapl  for  vyasndpa- 
yan,  snapit  for  sndpayitvd,  kshipinsu  for  kshipanti,  hhaviya  for  hhavet, 
pratishthihitvd  for  pratishthdya,  datti  for  dadati,  deti  for  daddti,  ddsmi 
for  ddsyami,  dlyatu  for  diyatdm,  darthi  for  dadatah,  daditu  for  ddtum, 
deti,  dadia  and  dadiya  for  dattvd ; kurumi  for  karomi,  karonti  for  kur- 
vanti,  or  karishyanti ; karoma  for  karishydmah ; kareya  for  kuryuh  ; 
kwritya,  kariye,  and  kariyd  for  kritvd  ; prakarohi  for  prakuru ; grihltya, 
grahiya  for  grihltvd]  hhinanmi  for  Ihinadmi',  vademi  for  vaddmi]  vyus- 
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thdya  for  vyutthdya ; sthihiya  for  sthitvu  ; utthihitvd  for  utthdya ; dru- 
hitya  for  druhya,  pardhaniya  iov  pardhaty a \ uttkihet  for  uttishthet  \ 
charoti  for  charati ; minittd  for  matvd  ; ialchitam  and  saktitam  for 
kaldam ; uchchhrepaya  for  utlcshepaya ; miyati  for  mriyate  ; pdrima  for 
purva ; vidu  for  vidvdn  ; viduhhih  for  vidvadbhih ; Idhhase  for  Idhhdya  ; 
samslcritdttah  for  samskritdt,  or  safhskritatah  •,  jdnanii  ioijdndmi]  bhdsl 
for  bhdshate;  vinenti  for  vineshyati]  janeshi  ovjanaisM,  iox  janayishyati', 
adrisuh  for  ad/rdkshuh  \ pasyeta  for  drisyate\  adhyeshtu  for  adhyetum-, 
chintayd  for  chintayitvd ; vademi  for  vaddmi ; vandima  for  vanddmahe ; 
atikrametum  for  atikramitum.  (In  all  these  eases,  I should  observe,  the 
Sanskrit  equivalents  are  given  according  to  the  notes  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.)  Nouns  and  participles  are  frequently 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ka,  as  rodantako,  gachhamd- 
nake,  bhdshamdnikdh,  dadantikdh,  roditavyakah,  dgatikdh,  ddsinikdh 
for  rudan  (or  rather  rodanto),  gachhamdne,  bhdsJiamdndh,  dadatyah, 
roditavyah,  dgatdh,  ddsikdh.  This  insertion  of  ka  is  also  to  be  noticed 
in  the  following  verses  of  the  Vajasaneyi  sanhita,  xxiii.  22,  f.  ; where 
yakd  and  asakau,  yakah  and  asakau,  stand  for  yd,  yah,  and  asau. 

Very  peculiar  is  the  use  of  the  a privative  in  ajanehi  for  md  janaya, 
“do not  cause.” 

The  use  of  abbreviated,  or  otherwise  irregular,  forms,  such  as  labhi  for 
lapsyase,  or  labdhah,  gachchi  for  agachhat,  cliali  for  chalitd,  munchi  for 
amunchat,  avachi  for  avochat,  nivesayi  for  nivesitdh,  chhddayi  for  chhdda- 
yati,  parichari  for  paryacharah  and  parichdrini,  va/richari  for  vardcha- 
ranam,  tyaji  for  tyaktd,  tyaktvd,  and  tyaktavdn,  smari  for  smritam  and 
&maranam,  varshi  for  varshitvd,  vraji  for  avrajat,  sparki  for  sprashtum, 
utthi  for  uttishtha  and  utthdya,  is  extremely  common,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  equivalents  following  each  word,  these  forms  are  very 
variously  interpreted  by  the  commentator,  and  supposed  to  stand  for 
verbs  in  the  present,  past,  and  future  tense,  and  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  for  participles  active  and  passive,  as  well  as  for  nouns.  The  penul- 
timate syllable  of  verbs  is  very  often  lengthened,  as  in  the  Vedic  let 
form,  as  in  mochaydti,  dharshaydti,  sahdti,  labhdti,  drisdsi,  vrajdsi,  for 
mochaydti,  etc.,  for  which  the  commentator  generally  substitutes  the 
present  tense,  but  sometimes  the  past,  and  sometimes  the  future.  This 
form  is  even  found  with  the  augment  in  adrisdsi,  rendered  by  the  com- 
mentator or  adrdkshlt. 
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I proceed  with  the  quotations  from  Bahu  Rajendralal’s  Essay. 

“ Of  the  origin  of  the  Gatha  nothing  appears  to  be  known  for  cer- 
tain. M.  Burnouf  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  ignorance ; he  says : — 

‘ This  fact  (the  difference  of  language  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Yaipulya  Sutras)  indicates  in  the  clearest  manner  that  there  was 
another  digest  (of  the  Buddhist  literature  prepared,  besides  those  of 
the  three  convocations),  and  it  agrees  with  the  development  of  the 
poetical  pieces  in  which  these  impurities  occur,  in  showing  that  those 
pieces  do  not  proceed  from  the  same  hand  to  which  the  simple  Sutras 
owe  their  origin.  There  is  nothing  in  the  books  characterized  by  this 
difference  of  language,  which  throws  the  smallest  light  on  its  origin. 
Are  we  to  look  on  this  as  the  use  of  a popular  style  which  may  have 
developed  itself  subsequent  to  the  preaching  of  S'akya,  and  which 
would  thus  be  intermediate  between  the  regular  Sanskrit  and  the 
Pali, — a dialect  entirely  derived  from,  and  manifestly  posterior  to  the 
Sanski-it?  or  should  we  rather  regard  it  as  the  crude  composition  of 
writers  to  whom  the  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  familiar,  and  who  en- 
deavoured to  write  in  the  learned  language,  which  they  iU  understood, 
with  the  freedom  which  is  imparted  by  the  habitual  use  of  a popular 
but  imperfectly  determined  dialect  ? It  wiU  be  for  history  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  solutions  is  correct;  to  my  mind  the  second  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  probable  one,  but  direct  evidence  being  wanting, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  inductions  furnished  by  the  very  few  facts  as 
yet  known.  Now,  these  facts  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the  Nepalese 
collection;  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  to  consult  for  an  instant  the  Singalese 
collection  and  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  South.  What 
we  thence  learn  is,  that  the  sacred  texts  are  there  written  in  Pali; 
that  is  to  say,  in  a dialect  derived  immediately  from  the  learned  idiom 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  which  differs  very  little  from  the  dialect  which 
is  found  on  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  monuments  in  India.  Is  it 
in  this  dialect  that  the  poetical  portions  of  the  great  Sutras  are 
composed?  By  no  means;  the  style  of  these  portions  is  an  inde- 
scribable melange,  in  which  incorrect  Sanskrit  bristles  with  forms  of 
which  some  are  entirely  Pali,  and  others  popular  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  term.  There  is  no  geographical  name  to  bestow  upon 
a language  of  this  kind ; but  it  is  at  the  same  time  intelligible  how 
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such  a jargon  may  have  been  produced  in  places  where  the  Sanskrit 
was  not  studied  systematically,  and  in  the  midst  of  populations  which 
had  never  spoken  it,  or  had  known  only  the  dialects  derived  more  or 
less  remotely  from  the  primitive  source.  I incline  then  to  the  belief 
that  this  part  of  the  great  Sutras  must  have  been  written  out  of  India, 
or,  to  express  myself  more  precisely,  in  countries  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Indus,  or  in  Cashmir,  for  example ; countries 
where  the  learned  language  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  would  be 
cultivated  with  less  success  than  in  Central  India.  It  appears  to  me 
almost  impossible  that  the  jargon  of  these  poems  could  have  been 
produced  in  an  epoch  when  Buddhism  flourished  in  Hindusthan. 
Then,  in  fact,  the  priests  had  no  other  choice  but  between  these  two 
idioms;  either  the  Sanskrit,  i.e.  the  language  which  prevails  in  the 
compositions  collected  at  Nepal,  or  the  Pali,  that  is,  the  dialect  which 
is  found  on  the  ancient  Buddhist  inscriptions  of  India,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon.’ 

“ This  opinion,”  continues  Babu  Rajendralal,  “ we  venture  to  think, 
is  founded  on  a mistaken  estimate  of  Sanskrit  style.  The  poetry 
of  the  Gatha  has  much  artistic  elegance  which  at  once  indicates 
that  it  is  not  the  composition  of  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  grammar.  Its  authors  display  a great  deal  of  learning, 
and  discuss  the  subtlest  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics  with  much 
tact  and  ability;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  who  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  most  intricate  forms  of  Sanskrit  logic,  who 
have  expressed  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  ideas  in  precise  and 
often  in  beautiful  language,  who  composed  with  ease  and  elegance  in 
Ari/a,  Totaka,  and  other  difficult  measures,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  and  even  unable  to 
conjugate  the  verb  to  he,  in  all  its  forms.  This  difficulty  is  greatly 

’*5  L’Histoire  du  Buddhisme  Indien,  p.  105.  [I  have  introduced  a very  few  verbal 
alterations  into  this  translation  from  Burnouf.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  9,  concurs  in 
these  views  of  Burnouf; — “The  Mahayana  Sutras  (of  the  Buddhists)  are  composed 
in  a prose  made  up  of  a mixture  of  irregular  Sanskrit,  ol  Pali,  and  of  forms  borrowed 
from  the  vulgar  dialects-,  and  the  narrative  is  repeated  in  verse.  Such  a medley  of 
forms  could  only,  as  it  appears,  have  arisen  in  a country  where  the  learned  language 
was  no  longer  maintained  in  its  purity ; and,  consequently,  the  writings  in  question 
were  probably  composed  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  most  likely  in 
Kashmir,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  later  history  of  Buddhism.”  (See 
also  pp.  491,  492,  and  p.  1153  of  the  same  volume.) — J.M.] 
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enhanced,  when  we  hear  in  mind  that  the  prose  portion  of  the 
Yaipulya  Sutras  is  written  in  perfectly  pure  Sanskrit,  and  has  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  provincialisms  and  popular  forms  so  abundant  in  the 
poetry.  If  these  Sutras  he  the  productions  of  men  beyond  the  Indus 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Sanskrit,  how  happens  one  portion 
of  them  to  be  so  perfect  in  every  respect,  while  the  other  is  so  impure  ? 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  writing  the  same  subject  twice 
over  in  the  same  work,  once  in  pure  prose  and  then  in  incorrect 
poetry  ? 

“It  might  be  supposed — what  is  most  likely  the  ease — that  the 
prose  and  the  poetry  are  the  productions  of  two  different  ages  ; but  the 
question  would  then  arise,  how  came  they  to  be  associated  together  ? 
What  could  have  induced  the  authors  of  the  prose  portions  to  insert  in 
their  works  the  incorrect  productions  of  Trans-Indus  origin  ? Nothing 
but  a sense  of  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity  of  those  narratives 
could  have  led  to  their  adoption.  But  how  is  it  likely  to  be  supposed 
that  the  most  authentic  account  of  S'akya,  within  three  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  was  to  be  had  only  in  countries  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  field  of  his  preachings  ? The  great 
Sutras  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of  the  third 
convocation  (309  b.c.),  when  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  sages  of 
central  India  would  have  gone  to  Cashmere  in  search  of  data,  which 
could  be  best  gathered  at  their  own  threshold. 

“The  more  reasonable  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the  Gatha  is 
the  production  of  bards,  who  were  contemporaries  or  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  S'akya,  who  recounted  to  the  devout  congregations  of  the 
prophet  of  Magadha  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  great  teacher,  in 
popular  and  easy  flowing  verses,  which  in  course  of  time  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  authentic  source  of  all  information  connected  with 
the  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  ballads 
and  improvisations  of  bards  are  held  in  India  and  particularly  in  the 
Buddhist  writings,  favours  this  supposition;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  poetical  portions  are  generally  introduced  in  corroboration  of 
the  narrative  of  the  prose,  with  the  words  : Tatredam  iichjate,  ‘ Thereof 
this  may  be  said,’  affords  a strong  presumptive  evidence.” 

In  a review  of  Burnouf’s  “Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,”  Prcfessor  Weber 
(in  the  Indische  Studien,  iii.  pp.  139,  140)  remarks  as  follows  on  the 
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views  expressed  by  Burnouf  in  the  preceding  passage  in  regard  to  the 
language  of  the  Gathas  : — 

“The  last  reason  (viz.  that  Sanskrit  was  cultivated  with  less  suc- 
cess in  Kashmir  than  in  Central  India)  is  an  incorrect  one ; since,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  in  the  north-west  of  India  that  the  proper 
seat  of  Indian  grammatical  learning  appears  to  have  existed.  As 
regards  the  fact  itself,  Burnouf  may  be  right,  and  the  jargon  of  those 
poetical  portions  may  have  actually  been  at  one  time  the  local  dialect 
of  Kashmir,  which  would  preserve  a far  more  exact  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  form  of  speech,  than  did  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  dialects 
which  were  developed  in  India  proper  under  the  influence  of  the 
aborigines,  who  spoke  difierently.  But  as  Burnouf  urges  elsewhere, 
that  the  more  recent  a Buddhistic  work  is,  the  purer  and  more 
correct  is  its  language,  it  appears  to  me  more  natuxal  to  assume 
that  these  poetical  portions  are  fragments  of  older  traditions ; because, 
if  they  were  more  recent  than  the  rest  of  the  text,  there  is  no 
good  ground  on  which  to  account  for  their  deviating  from  them  in 
point  of  language ; or  if  there  were  a difiference,  one  would  expect  that 
the  poetical  parts  would  be  more  correct  than  the  prose.  This  is  in 
fact  the  view  taken  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
1851,  p.  283,  where  the  LaUta  Vistara  is  said  to  have  been  ‘compiled 
in  Sanskrit  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  from  ballads  in  an 
obsolete  patois  of  that  language,  composed  evidently  by  bards  at  a much 
earlier  period.’  ” 

In  regard  to  the  point  on  which  Babu  Kajendralal  is  at  issue  with 
the  views  of  M.  Burnouf,  I will  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Gatha  dialect  are  so  anomalous  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  them.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  a spoken 
language,  it  was  at  least  a written  language  in  a remote  age : and  it 
therefore  exemplifies  to  us  some  portion  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Sanskrit  was  broken  down  and  corrupted  into  the  derivative  dialects 
which  sprang  out  of  it. 

I subjoin  the  concluding  passage  of  Babu  Rajendralal’s  dissertation, 
in  which  he  states  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  periods  at  which  the 
successive  modifications  of  Sanskrit  were  spoken  in  India. 

“ The  language  of  the  Gatha  is  believed,  by  M.  Burnouf,  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  Pali  and  the  pure  Sanskrit.  Now,  as  the 
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Pali  was  the  vernacular  language  of  India  from  Cuttack  to  Kapurdagiri 
within  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  S'akya,  it  would  not  he 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Gatha  which  preceded  it  was  the 
dialect  of  the  million  at  the  time  of  S'akya’s  advent.  If  our  conjecture 
in  this  respect  be  right,  it  would  follow  that  the  Sanskidt  passed  into 
the  Gatha  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; that  three 
hundred  years  subsequently  it  changed  into  the  Pali;  and  that  thence, 
in  two  hundred  years  more,  proceeded  the  Prakrit  and  its  sister  dialects 
the  S'auraseni,  the  Dravidi,'^®  and  the  Panchali,  which  in  their  turn 
formed  the  present  vernacular  dialects  of  India.” 


I have  thus  (as  I originally  proposed  in  Section  I.)  passed  in  review 
the  various  phases  through  which  the  vernacular  speech  of  Northern 
India  has  gone  since  it  began  to  deviate  from  the  forms  of  its  parent 
Sanskrit.  Commencing  with  the  provincial  dialects  of  our  own  day, 
the  Hindi,  Mahratti,  Bengali,  etc.,  which  diverge  the  most  widely 
from  the  original  tongue,  I have  attempted  to  ascend,  successively, 
from  the  more  recent  to  the  more  ancient  mediaeval  vernaculars,  and  to 
trace  backwards  their  gradual  approach  in  form  and  structure  to  the 
language  of  the  Vedas.  In  Section  I.  the  modern  vernaculars  are 
considered.  In  Sections  II. — IV.  the  dialects  entitled  Prakrit  are 
described ; and  it  has  there  been  proved  that  they  were  either  them- 
selves the  spoken  tongues,  or  at  least  closely  akin  to  the  spoken  tongues, 
of  northern  India  before  the  modern  vernaculars  came  into  existence, 
and  shown,  by  a variety  of  illustrations,  that  the  former  approach  much 
more  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  latter.  In  Section  V.  an  account 
has  been  given  of  the  Pali ; and  it  has  been  demonstrated  at  length 
that  it,  in  its  turn,  is  more  ancient  in  its  grammatical  forms  than  the 
Prakrits  are,  and  departs  less  widely  than  they  do  from  the  Sanskrit. 
In  Section  VI.  I have  supplied  some  description  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Piyadasi ; by  which  it  is  put  beyond 
a doubt  that  different  dialects  resembling  the  Pali  were  in  vernacular 

[If  by  the  Dravidi  is  meant  the  Telugu,  or  any  of  its  cognate  languages,  it  is 
a mistake  to  class  it  with  the  northern  Prakrits. — J.M.] 
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use  in  nortliern  India  in  the  third  century  b.c.  And  finally,  in  Section 
VII.,  I have  described  a form  of  corrupt  Sanskrit  occurring  in  the 
Gathas  or  narrative  poems  in  which  the  actions  of  Buddha  were  re- 
counted at  a period  apparently  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I should  be  able  to  point  out  the  exact 
relative  antiquity  of  the  Pali,  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
of  the  language  of  the  Gathas.  "We  have  seen  (p.  59)  that  the  Pali 
has  some  grammatical  forms  which  are  older  than  those  of  the  inscrip- 
tions ; and  vice  versd.  It  is  suificient  to  say  that  all  these  three 
different  dialects  exhibit  a form  of  Indian  speech  which  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Prakrits  of  the  di’amatic  poems;  and  that  they 
illustrate  to  us  some  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the 
original  spoken  language  of  India,  i.e.  the  early  Sanskrit,  was  disinte- 
grated and  corrupted. 


Sect.  YIII. — On  the  original  use  of  Sanskrit  as  a vernacular  tongue  ; 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Prakrits  arose  out  of  it,  and  on  the  period 
of  their  formation : views  of  Professors  Weber,  Aufrecht,  Lassen,  and 
Benfey. 

Prom  the  above  review  of  the  spoken  dialects  of  India,  commencing 
with  the  modern  vernaculars,  and  going  back  to  the  Prakrits  and  the 
Pali,  we  discover,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  older  these 
dialects  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  resemble  the  Sanskrit,  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  their  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  Judging  by  the  great  differences  which  we  find 
between  the  modern  Indian  languages  and  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
vernacular  dialects,  and  by  the  gradual  changes  through  which  the 
latter  have  at  length  passed  into  the  former,  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  concluding  that  the  very  oldest  known  forms  of  the  Prakrits  also 
had,  in  earlier  ages,  undergone  similar  mutations,  and  had  at  one  time 
been  different  in  some  respects  from  the  languages  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us : and  that  the  further  back  these  dialects  went, 
the  fewer  and  smaller  were  their  deviations  from  the  oldest  forms  of 
Sanskrit,  till  they  at  length  merged  altogether  in  that  parent  language, 
and  were,  in  fact,  identical  with  it.  And  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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these  Prakrit  dialects,  in  the  oldest  forms  in  which  we  can  trace  them, 
were  spoken  languages,  so  we  are  further  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
Sanskrit  itself  was  at  one  time,  i.e.,  at  the  period  before  the  Prakrits 
broke  off  from  it,  a vernacularly  spoken  language. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  particular  proof  of  this,  T shall 
first  of  all  present  some  general  speculations  of  Professors  Weber, 
Lassen,  Benfey,  and  Aufrecht,  on  the  anterior  elements  out  of  which 
the  Prakrits  (under  which  term  I include  all  the  old  vernacular  lan- 
guages derived  from  Sanskrit)  were  developed,  and  the  process  by 
which  their  formation  was  effected. 

The  following  is  Professor  Weber’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
conceives  the  Prakrits  to  have  arisen : — 

“I  take  this  opportunity  of  once  more  declaring  myself  decidedly 
against  a commonly  received  error.  It  has  been  concluded  (as  by  Spiegel 
against  Both)  from  the  existence  (in  inscriptions)  of  Prakrit  dialects 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  era,  that  the  Sanskrit 
language  had  died  out  before  these  dialects  were  formed;  whereas 
we  must,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  development  of  both  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Prakrit  dialects  from  one  common  source,  viz.  the  Indo-Arian 

speech,  as  entirely  contemporaneous For  a fuller  statement  of 

this  view  I refer  to  my  ‘ Vajasaneyi  Sanhitse  Specimen,’  ii.,  204-6; 
and,  in  proof  of  what  I have  urged  there,  I adduce  here  the  fact  that 
the  principal  laws  of  Prakrit  speech,  viz.  assimilation,  hiatus,  and  a 
fondness  for  cerebrals  and  aspirates,  are  prominent  in  the  Vedas,  of 
which  the  following  are  examples  : kuta=krita,  K.  V.,  i.  46,  4 ; 
kata=karta  (above,  p.  30) : geha=griha  (above,  p.  40) ; guggulu= 
gungulu,  Katyay.,  5,  4,  17  ; vivittyai=vivishtyai,  Taitt.  Arany.,  x. 
58  (Drav.) ; yavatsah  = yavatyah,  S'atap.  Br.  ii.  2,  3,  4 (yavachah 
Cod.  Mill.,  according  to  the  second  hand,  and  in  Sayana) ; krikalasa, 
Vrih.  Ar.  Ma.,  i.  3,  22=:krikadasu,  Bik.,  i.  29,  7 ; purodasa=: 
purolasa  (comp.  dasru=lacryma) ; padbhih=padbhih ; kshuUaka= 
kshudraka ; bhallaksha=bhadraksha,  Chhandogya,  6,  1 (gloss) ; viki- 
ridai=vikiridra  (above,  p.  31);  gabhasti=grabhasti,  or  garbhasti ; 
nighantu=nigranthu ; ghas=:gras;  bhanj=bhranj  (orbranj);  bhuj  = 
bhruj  ; bhand=blandus ; bhas=:bras.  In  the  latter  cases  an  r has 

dropped  out,  after  it  had  aspirated  the  preceding  consonants 

Indiscbe  Studien,  ii.  p.  87,  note. 
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Comparative  philology  exhibits  similar  phonetic  prakritizings  within 
the  circle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  as  compared  the  one  with 
the  other.”  The  same  writer  says  in  his  Yajas.  Sanh.  Specimen,  ii. 
203,  ff.  “I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  that  the 
Sanskrit  Bhasha,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  the  common  spoken 
language  of  the  whole  Arian  people,  and  assign  it  to  the  learned  alone. 
Just  as  our  modern  high-German,  arising  out  of  the  ancient  dialects 
of  the  Germans,  reduced  what  was  common  to  all  to  universal  rules 
and  laws,  and  by  the  power  of  analogy  obliterated  all  recollection  of 
varieties;  and  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  these  dialects,  while  they 
gradually  degenerated,  often  preserved  at  the  same  time  fuUer  and 
more  ancient  forms ; so  also  the  Vedic  dialects  became  partly  combined 
in  one  stream,  in  which  their  individual  existence  was  lost,  and  so 
formed  the  regular  Sanskrit  Bhasha,  and  partly  flowed  on  individually 
in  their  own  original  (Prakrita)  irregular  force,  and  continued  to  be 
the  idioms  of  difi“erent  provinces,  in  the  corruption  of  which  they 
participated.  The  Sanskrit  language  and  the  Prakrit  dialects  had, 
therefore,  a common  and  simultaneous  origin : the  latter  did  not 
spring  out  of  the  former,  hut  rather,  being  connected  by  a natural 
bond  with  the  ancient  language,  have  often  a more  antique  fashion 
than  the  Sanskrit,  which,  being  shaped  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules 
of  grammarians,  has  sacrificed  the  truth  of  analogy  for  the  sake  of 
regularity.  The  Prakrit  tongues  are  nothing  else  than  ancient  Vedic 
dialects  in  a state  of  degeneracy ; while  the  Sanskrit  (or  Epic)  bhasha 
is  the  sum  of  the  Vedic  dialects  constructed  by  the  labour  and  zeal 
of  grammarians,  and  polished  by  the  skiU  of  learned  men.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  an  explanation  of  two  facts : 1st,  That  the  very  same 
exceptions  which  are  conceded  by  grammarians  to  the  Vedic  language 
{chhandas)  are  often  found  in  the  Prakrit  dialects,  being  in  fact  nothing 
but  original  forms;  and  2nd,  That  in  the  Vedic  writings,  forms  and 
words  occur  which  are  more  irregular  than  any  Sanskrit  word  could 
ever  be ; for  as  yet  no  fixed  rules  of  euphony,  orthography,  or  forma- 
tion existed, — rules  which  were  eventually  deduced  in  part  from  those 
very  irregularities.  All  the  irregular  forms  which  prevail  in  the 
Prakrit  tongues  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  Vedas.  In  the  latter, 
the  faculty  which  creates  language  is  seen  exuberant  in  its  early  power, 
‘^8  Reprinted  in  Indische  Studien,  ii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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while  in  the  former  (the  Prakrits)  it  is  seen  in  the  degeneracy  of  full- 
blown licence,  luxuriating  wantonness,  and  at  last  of  senile  weakness. 
Assimilation,  the  hiatus,  and  a fondness  for  cerebrals  and  aspirates, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Vedas,  not  so  much  in  those  portions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Yajur-veda  (which,  as  forming  a transition 
from  the  Vedic  to  the  Epic  period,  or  rather  itself  initiating  the  Epic 
period,  has  also  a style  of  language  of  a more  modem  cast,  and  adapted 
to  grammatical  rules),  as  in  the  older  forms  and  wt>rds  of  the  Rigveda, 
many  of  which  were  difficult  to  understand  in  the  age  of  the  Aitareya 
and  S'atapatha  Brahmanas  {paroxavrittayah : comp.  Eoth,  p.  li.  Nighan- 
tavah).  There  occur  moreover  in  the  Epic  poems  many  words  which, 
however  corrupted,  have  been  received  into  the  Sanskrit  sometimes  with 
no  change,  sometimes  with  very  little,  from  the  Prakrit  languages  in 
use  among  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  Of  this  the  word  govinda  is 
a clear  example,  which,  according  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Gilde- 
meister,  is  nothing  hut  gobinda  derived  from  gopendra.” 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks  on 
the  preceding  passages  : — “ I consider  that  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Prakrit  dialects.  Professor  Weber  goes  much  too  far  in  stating 
them  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Veda  dialect.  The  examples 
which  he  gives  are,  I conceive,  partly  erroneous,  partly  collected  from 
late  books,  and  consequently  unsuited  to  establish  his  assertion.  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  Rigveda  was  at  one 
time  universally  spoken,  not  through  the  whole  of  India,  but  the 
Punjab,  that  is  in  the  original  seats  of  the  Arians.  The  dialects 
sprang  from  it,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation were  non-Arians,  and  naturally  corrupted  a language  which  was 
forced  upon  them.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  likely  that  the  conquerors 
were  forced  to  marry  S'udra  women  (hence  the  warning  against  such 
marriages  in  Manu),  who  introduced  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the  family. 
In  the  last  instance,  I believe  that,  by  a political  revolution,  the 
original  tribes  recovered  the  government,  and  that  then  the  language 
of  the  masses  began  to  prevail.  I agree  with  Professor  Weber  in 
believing  that  Sanskrit  proper,  that  is,  the  language  of  the  Epic  poems, 
the  law  books,  nay  even  that  of  the  Brahmanas,  was  never  actually 
spoken,  except  in  schools  or  by  the  learned.” 

This  theory  of  Professor  Weber,  even  if  it  were  correct,  would  not 
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be  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  which  I hope  ultimately  to  estab- 
lish, viz.,  that  the  language  out  of  which  the  Prakrits  grew  had  itself 
been  subject  to  mutation  prior  to  their  evolution  out  of  it.  It  would 
only  imply  that  no  one  such  language  as  Sanskrit  existed  during  the 
Yedic  era,  but  was  then  represented  by  a number  of  what  (to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Prakrits)  1 may  call  Sanskritic  dialects,  which, 
by  the  continued  action  of  a modifying  process  all  along  at  work  in 
them,  were,  on  the  #ne  hand,  gradually  formed  into  the  dialects  which 
received  the  name  of  Prakrit,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a reverse 
process  of  aggregation  and  construction,  another  language  of  a different 
character,  and  previously  non-existent,  became  developed  out  of  them, 
under  the  appellation  of  Sanskrit. 

"Weber’s  theory,  however,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  appears  to  me  to 
be  disproved  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  forms,  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  is 
(excepting  some  archaisms)  nearly  identical  with  the  Epic,  while  it 
is  very  different  from  even  the  oldest  type  of  Prakrit.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  that  some  old  Yedic  forms,  such  as  the  instrumental 
in  elhis,  reappear  in  the  Prakrits ; for  it  need  not  be  asserted  that,  at 
the  earliest  period  when  the  Prakrits  began  to  be  formed,  the  Sanskrit 
did  not  still  retain  many  of  its  Yedic  forms. 

I will  now  adduce  two  quotations  of  considerable  length  from 
Lassen’s  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1147-1149,  and  1151-1133, 
on  the  history  of  the  languages  of  Northern  India,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  replies  to  the  preceding  observations  of  Weber. 

“The  inscription  of  the  Sinha  Prince  Eudradaman,  which  dates 
from  the  year  85  b.c.,  is  written  in  Sanskrit  prose,  of  an  artificial 
character,  with  long  compound  words.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer 
that  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  spoken  by  the  common  people,  but  only 
by  the  Brahmans  and  other  persons  in  the  higher  classes.” 

“It  has  been  ahready  shown  (p.  486)  that  in  Asoka’s  time  the 
common  people  spoke  dialects  derived  from  tlie  sacred  language,  and 
that,  at  that  time,  there  were  at  least  three  such  dialects;  of  which 
one  prevailed  in  Eastern  India,  the  second  in  Guzerat,  and  the  third 
in  Eastern  CabuL  The  existence  of  a fourth,  of  which  the  seat  was 
perhaps  in  Upper  Eajasthan,  is  attested  by  the  inscription  of  Megha- 
vahana.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  popular  Indian  dialects 
existed  at  a still  earlier  period  than  this  [the  age  of  Asoka  was 
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263-226  B.C.,  and  that  of  Meghavahana  110  ; for  the  accounts 

of  Buddha’s  sayings  and  doings  appear  to  have  existed  in  a double 
form,  i.e.  both  in  the  vernacular  tongues  and  in  Sanskrit.  I do  not 
venture  to  assume  that  the  vernacular  tongues  originated  much  earlier. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  we  find  in  the  Yedic  hymns  some  individual 
traces  of  those  corruptions  which  in  Prakrit  have  become  the  rule  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  language.  But  we  must  assume  a long 
period  to  have  intervened  between  these  isolated  appearances  and  their 
full-blown  development,  as  exhibited  in  particular  local  dialects.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  believe  in  a contemporaneous  development,  side  by 
side,  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit  tongues  out  of  the  one  common 
source  of  the  Indo-Arian  language ; but  I assume  that  it  was  not  till 
long  after  the  immigration  of  the  Indo-Arians  that  the  Prakrits  were 

Lassen,  App.  pp.  x.  xxiii.  I add  another  passage  on  the  subject  of  the  muta- 
tions of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  period  at  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen,  from  Lassen’s  work,  p.  592,  f.,  2nd  ed. : “The  fact  now  established,  that  in 
As'oka’s  time  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  the  general  vernacular  language,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  judging  of  the  older  literature.  As  As'oka  promulgated  his 
ordinances,  which  were  intended  for  the  entire  people,  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  three 
vernacular  dialects  differing  more  or  less  from  one  another,  it  follows  that  the  old 
mother-tongue  had  already  become  limited  to  a smaller  circle  of  the  population.  But 
such  a corruption  of  language  is  not  the  work  of  a few  years ; the  Sanskrit  must 
have  begun  centuries  before  to  be  resolved  into  the  popular  dialects ; we  will  not 
here  take  into  account  the  tradition  that  the  Buddhists  from  the  commencement 
announced  their  new  doctrine  in  Prakrit.  The  Epic  poems  nowhere  allude  to  the 
different  classes  of  auditors  being  unable  to  understand  each  other  ; nor  have  I yet 
found  any  reference  to  a diversity  of  speech  among  the  Aryans.  The  Epic  language 
now  is  manifestly  the  product  of  speech  still  fresh,  flexible,  and  living  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people ; we  can  point  out  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Epic  style  and  versifica- 
tion in  the  Upanishads  and  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  can  thus  establish  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  style.  In  the  Sanskrit  literature  subsequent  to  As'oka’s 
time,  even  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  we  find  the  artificial  language  of  later  ages  ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  dramas,  which  belong  to  this  later  period,  in  which 
we  also  meet  with  vernacular  dialects  for  the  lower  orders.  Although  the  Epic 
style  is  still  maintained  in  this  later  age,  it  is  easily  seen,  as  in  the  Puranas,  that  a 
living  stream  of  speech  does  not  flow  here ; just  as  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  and 
Callimachus,  we  perceive  that  they  had  not  learnt  the  Homeric  dialect  from  their 
nurses ; the  language  is  a learned,  though  often  very  clever,  imitation.  These 
considerations  convince  me  that  the  Epic  style  was  completely  formed  before  the 
time  of  As'oka,  and  even  much  earlier,  and  that  we  have  it  before  us  in  its  original 
genuineness.  Hence  I believe  also  that  on  the  score  of  language  no  valid  objection 
can  be  alleged  against  the  position  that  after  the  critical  separation  of  later 
elements,  we  possess  in  the  Epic  poems  a rich  and  genuine  store  of  ancient  and 
genuine  tradition.’’ 
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formed  in  the  several  provinces  of  India.  I further  regard  it  as  im- 
probable that  the  Prakrits  arose  out  of  one  particular  dialect  of  the 
Sanskrit ; for  no  dialects  of  the  Sanskrit  have  yet  been  pointed  out. 
An  account  is  to  be  found,  it  is  true,  in  an  ancient  record,  according 
to  which  the  Sanskrit  had  been  preserved  in  greater  purity  in  the 
northern  countries  than  elsewhere,  and  Kashmir  and  Badari,  at  the 
source  of  the  Ganges,  are  specified  by  the  commentator  as  such  regions. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  the  different  provinces 
of  India  there  were  then  fundamental  differences  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage. 

“No  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  dialectic  varieties  in 
the  Sanskrit  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Prakrit  dialects  have 
all  preserved  the  form  of  the  instrumental  plural  in  hi  (derived  from 
hhis),  in  words  ending  in  a,  while  the  modern  Sanskrit  has  lost  this 
form;  for  the  ancient  form  in  elhis  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
Vedic  writings.  The  preservation  of  this  form  only  proves  that  the 
Prakrit  dialects  began  to  be  formed  at  an  early  period,  when  the 
termination  in  question  was  in  frequent  use.  The  early  adoption, 
too,  into  Sanskrit  of  words  which  had  become  modified  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Prakrit  dialects,  testifies,  not  so  much  to  the  early 
creation  of  popular  dialects  widely  different  from  each  other,  as  to 
the  mere  beginnings  of  such.  We  have  to  regard  the  causes  of  the 
varieties  in  the  Indian  dialects  as  twofold.  The  first  is  that  general 
one,  which  has  operated  also  in  other  languages,  and  which  is  indeed 
the  principal,  viz.,  those  peculiarities  connected  with  the  abodes  and 
the  character  of  the  tribes  into  which  a people  becomes  divided.  The 
reason  why  they  have  so  operated,  as  they  actually  have,  is  in  indi- 
vidual instances  often  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  assign.  In  this 
way,  five  principal  modem  languages,  the  Proven9al,  French,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  Italian,  have  arisen  out  of  the  Latin.  Of  these 
languages,  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  are  rich  in  dialects. 
The  second  cause  is  (as  has  been  already  noticed)  a special  one, — I 
mean  the  infiuence  exercised  on  the  Prakrit  dialects  by  the  languages 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  adopted  into  the  Indian  political  system,  who 
discarded  their  own  form  of  speech  and  adopted  the  Indo-Arian  lan- 
guage of  the  province  in  which  they  dwelt.  These  aboriginal  tribes 
contributed,  in  some  instances,  to  introduce  peculiar  varieties  into  the 
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Prakrit  dialects.  "When  these  aborigines  were  particularly  savage  and 
uncultivated,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  happen  that  they  occasioned  very 
great  corruptions  of  sound  and  form  in  the  Indo-Arian  languages.” 

The  second  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  (i.e.  that 
between  Vikramaditya  and  the  later  Gupta  kings)  that  the  appellations 
Sanskrit  for  the  classical  language,  and  Prakrit  for  the  forms  of  speech 
springing  from  it,  must  have  arisen;  because  it  was  now  that  the 
distinction  between  the  classical  language  (which  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed as  a spoken  tongue  except  by  the  Brahmans  and  highest  classes) 
and  the  popular  dialects  became  decidedly  marked.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  Sanskrit  was  never  the  common  popular  dialect  of 
the  Arian  Indians,  but  owed  its  origin  only  to  the  learned ; and  that 
the  Yedic  dialects  coalesced,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a single  language, 
and  so  created  the  regular  Sanskrit,  in  which  they  were  lost ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  character,  became  corrupted 
and  irregular,  and  in  this  corrupt  form  continued  to  exist  as  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  particular  provinces.  I must  dissent  from  this 
view  on  the  following  grounds : First,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
(as  I have  already,  p.  1148,  observed)  that  there  were  any  different 
dialects  in  the  Vedic  language.  To  prove  that  there  were,  it  must 
be  shown  that  in  contemporaneous  Yedic  writings  there  are  found 
variations  of  such  an  essential  character  as  to  justify  us  in  assuming 
a variety  of  dialects : varieties  observable  in  writings  belonging  to 
different  ages  only  show  that  there  was  a progressive  departure  from 
an  earlier  condition  of  the  language.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  agreed  as  to  what  we  mean  by  language.  If  thereby  we  mean 
the  style  of  expression,  then  it  may  be  asserted  of  many  languages 
which  have  attained  a higher  degree  of  perfection  by  being  employed 
in  literature  or  in  public  assemblies,  that  they  were  not  popular  lan- 
guages. The  Athenians  and  Eomans  certainly  did  not,  in  their 
ordinary  life,  express  themselves  in  the  same  style  in  which  their 
orators  spoke ; and  we  Germans  permit  ourselves  to  make  use  of  many 
turns  of  expression  which  we  deny  ourselves  in  books.  So  too  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Indians  of  the  earliest  age  did  not  ordinarily 
speak  the  same  language  which  their  poets  employed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  language  we  mean  grammatical  forms,  I cannot  see 
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why  the  Indians  should  not  in  the  earliest  ages  have  made  use  of  the 
same  as  the  contemporary  poets  employed.  This  certainly  was  the 
case  also  in  the  succeeding  periods.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
Paniui,  the  oldest  of  the  three  grammarians  who  are  styled  saints, 
uses  the  word  hhushu  (speech)  to  designate  the  ordinary  language  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Yedic,  and  employs  as  synonymous  with 
hhushu i/dm  the  word  loke,  i.e.  in  the  world.  The  language  which 
the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  then  spoke  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  different  from  this  hhushu,  or  current  form  of  speech.  Its  fate 
in  contrast  to  that  of  its  daughters  has  been  a peculiar  one.  Whilst 
among  the  Greeks  the  Attic  dialect  became  the  general  language  of 
prose  composition,  ....  and  the  other  dialects  became  less  and  less 
prominent,  ....  and  whilst  in  Germany  the  new  high-German,  from 
its  use  in  literature  and  education,  has  more  and  more  superseded  the 
popular  dialects,  the  sacred  speech  of  the  Brahmans,  on  the  contrary, 
continued  to  lose  ground,  not  so  much  in  local  extension,  as  in  its 
employment  by  the  different  classes  of  the  population  in  the  same 
countries.  It  may  he  assumed  that  in  the  time  of  Asoka  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Arian  Indians  spoke 
the  local  dialects,  and  that  only  the  Brahmans  and  the  principal 
persons  spoke  Sanskrit.  On  this  circumstance  the  distribution  of  the 
dialects  in  the  dramas  rests.  As  the  kings  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Buddhist  religion  permitted  only  the  popular  dialects  to  be  used  in 
their  .inscriptions  and  coins,  it  becomes  probable  that  they  did  the 
same  thing  in  their  decrees,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  following  remarks  relating  to  the  early  extension  and  vernacular 
employment  of  Sanskrit,  to  its  subsequent  disuse  as  a spoken  language, 
and  to  its  ultimate  resuscitation  in  a somewhat  modified  form,  as  a 
refined  and  sacred  dialect,  are  translated,  with  occasional  abridgment, 
from  Prof.  Benfey’s  article  on  India  (above  referred  to),  p.  245,  ff.  : — 
“The  language  which  we  now  call  Sanskrit  was  once,  as  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  dialects  which  have  issued  from  it  distinctly  show, 
the  prevalent  popular  speech  in  the  greatest  part  of  India.  Alongside 
of  it  there  existed  in  the  remotest  times  several  dialects  of  one  or 
more  languages,  not  related  to  it,  of  the  aborigines  of  India;  which 
languages  had  at  first  a wider,  and  in  later  times  a continually  de- 
creasing, extension.  The  period  when  Sanskrit  began  to  spread  itself 
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over  India  cannot  be  decided  any  more  than  the  era  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  We  can  only  determine  the  follow- 
ing points:  First,  in  regard  to  extension;  (1)  the  Sanskrit  once 
prevailed  over  a considerable  tract  west  of  the  Indus,  as  is  shown 
both  by  many  geographical  names  in  those  regions,  by  the  accounts  of 
Chinese  travellers,  and  by  the  languages  which  are  now  found  existing 
there;  (2)  to  the  north,  the  Sanskrit  or  its  dialects  prevailed  as  far 
as  the  Himalaya  and  the  Indian  Caucasus;  (3)  to  the  east,  in  the 
time  of  Asoka,  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Brahmaputra,  though  this 
region  was  not  entirely  Sanskritized ; (4)  to  the  south,  Sanskrit 
exercised  nearly  its  full  sway  as  far  as  the  southern  frontiers  of 
Maharashtra:  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  dialects 
which  are  most  decidedly  of  Sanskrit  origin,  namely,  the  Prakrit 
pre-eminently  so  named,  is  also  called  the  language  of  Maharashtra, 
and  is  manifestly  the  parent  of  the  modern  Mahratti ; (5)  Sanskrit 
penetrated  still  further  to  the  south,  where  it  formed  the  language  of 
educated  people : but  this  occurred  at  a time  when  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking race  had  not  sufficient  power  entirely  to  expel  the  indigenous 
language,  as  they  were  able  to  do  in  Northern  India  with  a very  few 
isolated  exceptions. 

“ Second,  as  to  the  time  when  Sanskrit  was  the  language  of  the 
people  we  can  determine  as  follows:  We  find  in  Asoka’s  time  two 
vernacular  dialects,  one  in  Guzerat,  and  the  other  in  Magadha,  which, 
as  their  entire  structure  shows,  could  not  have  existed  alongside  of, 
i.e.  contemporaneously  with,  the  Sanskrit,  but  must  have  become 
further  developed  in  those  provinces  after  the  Sanskrit  had  previously 
prevailed  there : consequently  the  Sanskrit  must  have  died  out  before 
Asoka,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  and  therefore  about  three 
centuries  after  the  period  to  which  the  rise  of  Buddhism  may  with 
great  probability  be  assigned.  Now  it  is  related  to  us  of  the  first 
Buddhists,  that  they  composed  their  books  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the 
vernacular  dialects.  The  sacred  language  of  Buddhism  is  the  Pali, 
which,  though  varying  in  many  particulars  from  the  language  of 
Magadha,  and  approximating  to  the  principal  Prakrit  (the  Maha- 
rashtrl),  stands  yet  in  a similar  relation  to  the  Sanskrit  as  the  latter, 
and  the  two  dialects  of  Asoka’s  inscriptions.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  at  the  period  when  Buddhism  arose,  i.e.  about 
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the  sixth  century  b.c.,  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  the  speech  of  the 
people.  The  entire  character  of  Sanskrit  shows  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  acme,  it  was  fixed  hy  means  of  something  resembling  a literature, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  comprehend  how  it 
appears  in  regions  so  far  apart  as  the  north  and  north-west  of  India 
and  the  Mahratta  country,  as  a perfectly  uniform  basis  of  the  dialects 
which  sprang  out  it.  But  a speech  which  becomes  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  does  not  soon  die  out.  If  we  assume  about  three  centuries 
for  the  time  of  its  gradual  extinction,  the  period  when  Sanskrit  was 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  is  thrown  hack  to  about  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ.  During  this  and  the  immediately  preceding 
period  there  existed,  as  we  have  already  conjectured,  a political  union 
which  embraced  the  entire  Indian  empire ; and  as  we  now  know  that 
Sanskrit  must  have  been  the  actual  speech  of  the  people  in  the 
Mahratta  country  also  at  this  period,  we  may  conceive  this  political 
union  to  have  extended  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  south  of  the 
Mahratta  country.  After  this  political  unity  had  become  severed 
(till  the  period  of  its  restoration  under  Chandragupta),  the  various 
elements  of  Indian  life  became  separately  developed  in  the  different 
provinces;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  Sanskrit,  too,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  common  to  all.  Out  of  this  variety  of  local 
developments  which  the  Sanskrit  underwent,  its  different  derivative 
languages  arose,  the  earliest  forms  of  which  bore  about  the  same 
relation  to  Sanskrit  as  the  Romanic  dialects  to  Latin. 

“But  while  the  Sanskrit  was  being  thus  developed  and  modified  by 
popular  use  into  new  vernacular  dialects,  the  literature  which  had 
been  created  in  Sanskrit  while  it  was  yet  a living  tongue  was  stiU 
preserved  in  the  schools  of  the  Brahmans,  and  along  with  it  the 
Sanskrit  itself  as  the  sacred  language  of  culture  and  science.  When 
aroused  to  new  energy  by  the  attack  made  upon  their  system  by  the 
Buddhists,  the  Brahmans  came  forward  with  certain  writings  composed 
in  this  sacred  language,  and  declared  to  be  of  primeval  antiquity : one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Institutes  of  Manu ; and  then  followed 

150  “ Though  we  have  no  distinct  external  evidence  that  there  were  any  such 
schools  at  this  early  period,  we  may  yet  appeal  to  the  whole  intellectual  development 
of  Indian  life,  in  the  form  which  it  must  have  taken  even  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism, 
as  evidence  of  their  existence.” 
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the  Eamayana.  But  external  grounds,  as  well  as  the  mention  which 
they  make  of  the  Tavanas  (Greeks),  prove  these  works  to  have  been 
composed  at  a much  later  period  than  that  to  which  they  are  alleged 
to  belong.  In  like  manner  the  treatment  of  the  language  in  these 
hooks,  and  still  more  in  the  Sanskrit  literature  which  follows,  and  is 
connected  with  them,  demonstrates  that  they  cannot  possibly  have 
proceeded  from  a popular  dialect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a learned,  or  rather  a sacred  language,  which,  having  died 
out  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  had  been  preserved  in  the  circle 
of  the  educated  priesthood  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  the 
gods,  and  of  communicating  the  sacred  sciences,  and  was  cultivated 
with  the  liveliest  zeal  and  devotion.  Out  of  this  circle  again  Sanski'it 
passed  over  to  those  persons  who  stood  in  connexion  with  the  priests 
as  members  of  the  same  administrative  caste.  When  the  Brahmans 
recovered  their  predominance,  Sanskrit  became  for  a time  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes,  of  the  court,  and  the  administration 
generally : and  even  the  Buddhists  could  not  abstain  from  employing 
so  valuable  an  instrument  of  cultivation.  We  have  only  to  recollect 
the  manner  in  which  the  Latin,  though  long  a dead  language,  re- 
mained in  use  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  our  own  time, 
in  order  to  perceive  clearly  how  the  Sanskrit  also,  though  it  had  died 
out  as  a vernacular  tongue  between  the  ninth  and  sixth  centuries  b.c., 
should  yet  have  held  its  ground  in  the  highest  circles,  and  continued 
in  use  there  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  even  now  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought  on  the  highest  subjects. 
The  Sanskrit  had,  however,  here  an  important  advantage  over  the 
Latin  in  this  respect,  that  wherever  Brahmanism  prevailed  it  was 
regarded  as  a sacred  language,  as  all  the  most  sacred  books  of  that 
religion  were  composed  in  it.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was 
considered  a religious  merit  to  be  even  acquainted  with  it;  and  a 
Sanskrit  grammar,  or  other  work  which  contributed  to  a knowledge 
of  this  language,  was  and  is  looked  upon  as  a sacred  book.  In  the 
same  way  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  long  preserved  among  the 

'51  ['VTe  have  another  instance  of  a language  not  vernacular  in  India  being  used 
as  the  language  of  administration,  in  the  Persian,  which,  though  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  was  used  by  the  ilahomedans,  and  after  them,  for  many  years 
(untQ  about  thirty  years  ago),  by  the  English,  as  the  language  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  revenue  offices. — J.M.] 
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Jews;  and  even  so  late  as,  perhaps,  sixty  years  ago,  no  one  among 
them  could  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a learned  man  unless  he  had 
learnt  the  ‘ sacred  language.’  ” . 

“At  the  period  when  the  dramatic  literature  assumed  its  fixed  form 
(a  period  which  cannot  yet  he  determined,  but  which  may  be  con- 
jecturally  placed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  a.d.),  the  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  must  have  extended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  all  who  laid  claim 
to  the  character  of  educated  men,  for  otherwise  the  dramatic  poets 
could  not  have  composed  in  Sanskrit  the  leading  parts  in  plays  de- 
signed for  representation  before  the  entire  public;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  have  been  constantly  used  as  the  language  of  public 
documents,  of  religion,  and  of  learned  men,  for  otherwise  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  gods,  kings,  and  priests. 
Whether  Sanskrit  was  at  that  time  the  proper  court-language,  I 
cannot  determine ; hut  I scarcely  think  it  was,  as  the  officers  of  the 
state,  if  not  Brahmans,  do  no’t  use  it.” 

Professor  Benfey  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  differences  between 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Sanskrit  when  it  was  still  a vernacular  lan- 
guage, and  the  later  form  which  it  took  after  its  regeneration  as  a 
sacred  and  learned  form  of  speech,  so  far  as  he  considered  himself  in 
a position  to  do  so  at  a period  (1840)  when  he  had  before  him  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Yedas,  which  furnish  us  with  almost  the  only 
means  we  can  have  of  judging  what  the  earlier  language  was.*“  He 
remarks:  “The  late  Sanskrit  is  distinguished  from  the  Vedic  by  the 
use  of  extravagantly  long  compounds.  Even  if  the  specimens  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  Upanishads  which  are  known  to  me  had  not  shown 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
Sanskrit  at  the  two  periods  to  which  I refer,  it  might  have  been 
concluded  with  certainty,  from  the  character  and  length  of  these 
compounds,  that  such  monstrosities  could  not  have  been  created  at  a 

*52  Had  these  observations  been  written  now,  Professor  Benfey  would  probably 
have  seen  no  cause  to  modify  his  main  conclusions,  though  he  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  express  himself  with  greater  confidence  and  precision.  [Note  in  first 
edition,  I860.]  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  the  Gdtt.  Gel. 
Anztigen,  already  referred  to,  p.  135,  Prof.  Benfey  writes  as  follows  : “I  would,  now 
that  the  dififerences  between  the  Vedic  language  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  was  formed 
by  a process  of  regeneration,  are  more  exactly  known,  say  Vedic  or  old[-Sanskiit 
instead  of  Sanskrit].”  See  "Weber's  remark  above,  p.  68. 
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time  when  the  language  was  in  vernacular  use.  Such  compounds 
might  occasionally  have  been  used  with  effect ; but  a living  language 
would  have  energetically  rejected  such  an  abuse  of  these  forms  as  we 
find  in  the  late  Sanskrit  writings,  which  renders  all  easy  comprehension 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  to  employ  such  compounds 
was  quite  suitable  to  a learned  language,  and  to  a learned  poetry, 
which  was  far  removed  from  the  real  life  of  the  people.  In  like 
manner  the  laws  of  Sandhi,  as  practised  in  its  widest  extent  in  later 
Sanskrit,  must  have  been  equally  foreign  to  the  ancient  vernacular 
Sanskrit.  In  late  Sanskrit  all  the  words  of  a sentence  are  combined 
in  one  immense  whole  by  the  assimilation,  or  other  connexion,  of  their 
final  and  initial  letters.  This  rule  does  not,  in  general,  prevail  in  the 
Vedas;  and  although  it  is  well  known  that  in  actual  discourse  the 
final  and  initial  letters  of  words  exercise  a certain  modifying  influence 
upon  each  other,  every  one  who  has  considered  the  limited  extent  to 
which  a vernacular  dialect,  and  even  a literary  work  composed  in  such 
a dialect,  can  obey  this  law,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  knows  to 
what  extremes  the  modem  Sanskrit  pushes  the  application  of  this  rule, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  excessive  employment  of  Sandhi  cannot  have 
sprung  out  of  any  popular  use,  but  must  have  resulted  from  carrying 
out  to  an  absurd  extent  a grammatical  canon  which  is  correct  in  itself. 

“Further,  when  the  later  Sanskrit  is  accurately  examined,  it  is 
found  to  be  affected  in  a most  important  degree  by  the  influence  of  the 
popular  dialects  derived  from  the  more  ancient  Sanskrit.  The  Indians, 
with  their  genius  for  grammar,  or  philology  generally,  were  in  general 
well  aware  of  the  modifications  which  the  ancient  language  had  re- 
ceived from  the  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it : they  had 
investigated  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  these  dialects  had  been  derived 
from  their  parent,  and  could,  as  it  were,  transport  the  former  back  to 
the  latter.  This  facility  threw  them  off  their  guard ; and  it  conse- 
quently becomes  possible  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  whole  Indian  literature  subsequent  to  Manu’s  Institutes,  cannot 
be  in  all  respects  the  ancient  language  of  the  people,  with  a degree  of 
distinctness  which  none  of  the  Sanskrit  authors,  convinced  as  they 
were  that  they  were  writing  correct  ancient  Sanskrit,  could  have 
imagined.  I must  confine  myself  here  to  exhibiting  the  principal 
elements  of  this  proof.  It  is  divisible  into  two  parts;  as  we  must 
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(1)  maintain  that  the  new  Sanskrit  has  lost‘“  much  which  the  older 
Sanskrit  had,  and  which  it  could  only  lose  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  had  died  out  in  the  intermediate  period,  and  had  now  to  be  revived 
in  a form  which  might  be  as  intelligible  as  possible.  To  this  head 
belong  a number  of  roots  and  inflected  forms  which  the  grammarians 
recognize  and  adduce  partly  as  current,  and  partly  as  obsolete,  but  of 
which  the  later  Sanskrit  makes  next  to  no  use.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  these  roots,  as  well  as  these  inflected  forms,  were  either  entirely 
lost  in  the  vernacular  dialects  which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  new 
Sanskrit  was  created,  or  had  become  so  disfigured  that  their  Sanskrit 
form  could  not  have  been  easily  discovered  or  understood.  (2)  The 
new  Sanskrit  contains  in  it  much  that  the  old  Sanskrit  could  not  have 
had.  To  this  head  belong  a number  of  forms  of  roots  which  had 
become  modified  according  to  the  laws  of  some  one  vernacular  dialect, 
and  which  have  been  employed  in  the  new  Sanskrit  in  this  modified 
shape,  which  the  grammarians  either  hesitated  to  refer  to  its  proper 
Sanskrit  form,  or  did  not  comprehend.  Every  single  example  of  this 
which  might  be  adduced  would,  however,  require  detailed  development 
and  proof,  which  would  demand  too  much  space  to  be  here  attempted. 

“ I will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  repeating  the  main  results 
of  the  investigations  which  have  been  here  merely  indicated,  and  in 
great  part  yet  remain  to  be  carried  out.  These  results  are : That 
from  the  period  when  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  immigrated  into 
India  down  to  perhaps  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  Sanskrit  became  diffused 
as  the  prevailing  vernacular  dialect  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  as 
far  as  the  southern  borders  of  the  Mahratta  country.  It  penetrated 
no  further  south  as  a vernacular  tongue,  but  only  as  the  language  of 
education,  and  apparently  at  a later  period.  From  the  ninth  century 
B.c.  the  Sanskrit  began  to  die  out : derivative  dialects  became  de- 

153  II  xhe  Sanskrit  has  lost  a great  many  verbal  roots,  and  has  frequently 
modified  the  original  meaning  of  those  still  in  existence.” — Aufrecht,  TJnadisutras, 
pref.  p.  vui.  “ In  the  course  of  time  some  branches  of  literature  disappeared,  a 
number  of  words  became  antiquated,  and  the  tradition  as  to  their  meaning  was  either 
entirely  lost  or  corrupted.  "When  commentators  arose  to  explain  the  Unadisutras,” 
— supposed  by  Professor  Aufrecht  (p.  Lx.)  to  be  considerably  older  than  Panini, — 
“ they  found  the  greater  part  of  the  words  contained  in  them  still  employed  in  the 
literature  of  their  age,  or  recorded  in  older  dictionaries.  But  an  unknown  residuum 
remained,  and  to  these,  whenever  tradition  failed  them,  they  were  hold  enough  to 
assign  quite  arbitrary  significations.” — Ibid.  pp.  vi.  xii. 
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veloped  from  it ; and  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  it  had  become  extinct 
as  a vernacular  language.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maintained  its  ground 
in  the  schools  of  the  Brahmans.  About  the  third  century  b.c.,  in 
consequence  of  the  regeneration  of  Brahmanism  in  Kanouj,  it  was 
brought  hack  into  public  life  as  a sacred  language,  and  gained  a 
gradually  increasing  importance  as  the  organ  of  all  the  higher  in- 
tellectual development.  About  the  fifth  century  a n , it  had  become 
diffused  in  this  character  over  the  whole  of  India.  So  long  as  the 
empire  of  the  Hindus  lasted,  it  continued  to  increase  in  estimation;  and 
even  long  after  the  Mahomedans  had  settled  in  India,  it  was  almost  the 
sole  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual  efforts.” 

I conclude  this  section  by  quoting  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Beames 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1870,  vol.  v.,  new 
series,  pp.  149,  f.,  the  following  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the 
Prakrits  to  the  “ Old-Aryan  ” language  : — 

“In  assuming  that  the  languages  of  the  first  period”  (the  Prakrits 
and  Pali)  “ are  later  than  Sanskrit,  I do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  historically  they  were  contemporaneous  with  it.  But  I call  them 
‘neo- Aryan,’  because  the  majority  of  their  forms  exhibit  a decadence 
from  some  more  perfect  condition.  It  is  true  that,  not  only  in  classical, 
but  even  in  Vedic,  Sanskrit  forms  are  found  which  exhibit  a perfect 
Prakrit  type;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  general  run  of  Prakrit 
from  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  having  degenerated  from  a purer 
and  stronger  ancient  language,  which  we  cannot  call  Sanskrit,  because 
it  is  older  still  than  even  the  language  of  the  Yedas,  and  which  there- 
fore may,  when  necessary,  be  called  ‘ Old  Aryan.’ 

“It  is  a highly  probable  theory  that  the  ‘ Old  Aryan,’  like  all  other 
languages,  began  to  be  modified  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  as  early 
as  the  Yedic  period,  and  that  the  Brahmans,  at  a subsequent  date, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  further  degeneration  of  their  language,  polished, 
elaborated,  and  stiffened  it  into  the  classical  Sanskrit.  We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  they  brought  any  new  material  into  the  lan- 
guage, but  simply  that  they  reduced  to  rule  what  was  till  then  vague 
and  irregular,  that  they  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  language  eu- 
phonic laws  which  had  been  till  then  only  of  partial  application,  and 
so  forth ; aU  the  while,  however,  only  working  upon  already  existing 
materials.  It  will,  therefore,  not  militate  against  the  established  con- 
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temporaneous  existence  of  learned  Sanskrit  and  popular  Prakrit,  to 
consider  the  former  as  in  general  the  representative  of  the  original  Old 
Aryan,  and,  consequently,  as  so  far  older  than  the  Prakrit;  because, 
ex  hypothesi,  in  Sanskrit  most  of  what  existed  in  Old  Aryan  has  not 
only  been  preserved,  but  worked  up  and  expanded,  while  in  the 
Prakrit,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  has  much  been  absolutely  lost,  hut 
that  which  remains  has  been  corrupted  and  debased.  Besides,  as 
nothing  whatever  of  the  Old  Aryan  has  been  preserved,  or  is  likely  to 
he  discovered  (although  much  may  he,  and  has  been,  guessed  at  from 
analogy),  we  are  didven,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  to  look  to  Sanskrit 
for  the  oldest  extant  forms ; and  we  do,  undoubtedly,  find  them  there, 
as  contrasted  with  Prakrit  and  Pali.”'®‘ 


Sect.  IX. — Reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Sanskrit  was  originally  a 
spoken  language. 

It  appears  from  the  passages  cited  from  the  works  of  Professors 
Lassen  and  Benfey,  that  these  distinguished  scholars  assume  that  the 
Sanskrit  (by  which,  no  doubt,  must  be  understood  a language  in  some 
respects  different  from  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  more  akin  to  the  Vedic 
dialect)  was  once  a spoken  tongue,  regarding  this  as  a fact  which 
admits  of  no  question : while  Professor  Weber  is  of  opinon  that  the 
only  Indo-Arian  speech  which  existed  at  the  early  period  to  which 
I refer  had  not  yet  been  developed  into  Sanskrit,  but  was  still  a 
vernacular  tongue. As,  however,  what  seems  so  clear  to  the  Euro- 
pean scholar, — viz.,  that  Sanskrit  in  its  earlier  form  was  a spoken  lan- 
guage,— may  not  be  so  plain  to  the  Indian  reader,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  adduce  the  most  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact  which  I am 
able  to  discover. 

With  reference  to  a question  already  discussed,  see  pp.  31,  ff.,  I add  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  Mr.  Beames’s  article,  p.  150: — “With  regard  to  the  languages 
of  the  second  period,  it  must  he  explained  that  I do  not  intend  to  touch  on  the 
obscure  question  of  how  far  non-Aryan  elements  enter  into  their  composition. 
Much  there  is  which  is  still  doubtful,  but  this  is  admitted  on  aU  hands,  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  their  constituent  parts  is  of  Aryan  origin.” 

Indische  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  1.  His  words,  as  translated,  are  these : — 
“ In  its  earliest  period  the  Indo-aryan  speech  had  not  yet  become  Sanskrit,  i.e.  the 
language  of  cultivated  men,  but  remained  still  a vernacular  tongue,  whilst  in  its  second 
period,  the  people  spoke  not  Sanskrit  but  Prakritic  dialects,  which  had  been  developed 
out  of  the  ancient  Indo-aryan  vernacular  contemporaneously  wth  the  Sanskrit.” 
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First: — Even  thougli  we  assume,  as  we  must  do,  that  there  were, 
from  the  earliest  times,  other  forms  of  spoken  language  current  in 
India  besides  the  Sanski’it;  yet  these  would  be  the  dialects  of  the 
Dasyus,  or  non-Arian  tribes ; while  the  upper  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Arian  race,  the  same  order  of  persons  who  in  after  times 
spoke  Prakrit,  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  Sanskrit  (by 
which  must  be  understood  the  then  current  form  or  forms  of  the  Old 
Arian  speech)  a few  ages  previously;  for,  in  fact,  no  other  Arian 
language  then  existed  in  India  which  they  could  have  used.  If 
languages  with  such  a complicated  structure  as  the  Pali  and  the 
Prakrits  were  employed  in  common  conversation,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Sanskrit  too,  which  was  not  much  more  complex, 
should  have  been  spoken  by  ordinary  persons.  We  must  not,  of  course 
(as  Professor  Benfey  has  well  remarked  above,  p.  140,  f.),  imagine  that 
all  the  refined  rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  which  were  used 
in  later  Sanskrit  composition  were  then  employed  in  daily  discourse, 
though  some  few  of  them  might  have  been ; for  the  use  of  these  rules 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  intelligible  or  grammatical  employment 
of  the  language ; and  at  the  time  to  which  I refer,  they  had  not  been 
developed  or  systematized.  Many,  too,  of  the  more  complicated  in- 
flections of  Sanskrit  verbs  would  he  then  little  used  in  conversation ; 
as,  in  fact,  they  are  now  comparatively  little  used  in  most  literary 
compositions. 

The  remark  in  this  last  sentence  probably  rests  on  a misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  language  vernacularly  employed  by  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society.  But  I leave  it  as  it  stood,  in  order  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  it  by 
Professor  Benfey,  in  the  review  above  referred  to,  more  easily  intelligible.  He  writes, 
p.  135  : “ Here,  nevertheless,  I should  like  to  see  much  otherwise  understood.  Thus 
it  is  said  in  p.  154 — ‘ Many,  too,  of  the  more  complicated  inflections  of  Sanskrit  verbs 
would  be  then  [at  the  time  when  the  Sanskrit  existed  as  a spoken  language]  little 
used  in  conversation  which,  as  appears  to  me,  leads  to  an  erroneous  understanding. 
It  is  precisely  the  deficiency  of  so  many  forms  in  the  regenerated  Sanskrit,  as,  for 
example,  the  want  of  a conjunctive  generally,  of  the  moods  for  the  difierent  tenses, 
the  unfrequent  employment  of  the  aorists  as  compared  with  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  the 
disuse  of  so  many  double  forms,  as  e.g.  the  substitution  of  the  single  form  of  ais  for 
ais  and  ebhis,  as  the  ending  of  instrumental  cases  of  nouns  in  a,  the  limitation  of  the 
strong  case-forms,  which  in  the  Vedas  are  used  very  irregularly,  the  regulation  of 
the  reduplication  and  many  other  differences  of  this  description  between  the  Vedic, 
or  ancient,  and  the  regenerated  Sanskrit, — it  is  just  these  points  which  determine  us 
to  explain  the  latter  (the  modern  Sanskrit)  principally  through  the  predominance  of 
the  vernacular  dialects  : those  persons  who  wrote  the  regenerated  Sanskrit  were  too 
much  accustomed  to  these  vernaculars  to  do  more  in  general  than  to  turn  the  speech 
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It  is  true  that  we  cannot  point  out  the  exact  forms  of  all  the 
Sanskrit  words  in  use  at  the  latest  period  at  which  it  was  so  employed 
as  a spoken  tongue ; especially  as  the  language  of  conversation  always 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  language  of  formal  composition  or  of 
books,  and  the  vernacular  Sanskrit  was  no  doubt  undergoing  a per- 
petual alteration  till  it  merged  into  Prakrit. 

Second : — The  case  which  I have  supposed  here  of  Sanskrit  having 
been  once  a spoken  language,  and  having  at  length  ceased  to  he  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  discourse,  while  the  provincial  dialects  which 
sprang  out  of  it,  and  gradually  diverged  more  and  more  from  it  and 
from  each  other,  have  taken  its  place  as  the  popular  vehicles  of  con- 
versation,— is  by  no  means  a singular  occurrence,  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  language  ; on  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  (to  which  Burnouf  and  Lassen  refer  in 
a passage  cited  above,  p.  69)  have  been  formed  out  of  Latin,  presents 
a very  close  parallel  to  the  mode  in  which  the  various  mediaeval  Indian 
Prakrit  bhashas  (which  in  their  turn  have  given  birth  to  the  modern 
Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  etc.)  grew  out  of  Sanskrit.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Homan  empire,  Latin,  as  is  quite  well  known,  was 
the  spoken  language  of  Italy,  and  other  western  portions  of  Europe. 
It  is  now  in  nearly  all  those  countries  a dead  language,  and  is  only 
known  to  the  learned  who  study  the  works  of  the  Latin  philosophers, 
historians,  and  poets;  just  as  it  is  only  the  Pandits  of  India  and  other 
scholars  who  can  understand  the  Sanskrit  S'astras.  But  while  Latin 
has  itself  ceased  to  be  a spoken  language  for  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  various  vernacular  dialects  have  (as  I have  said) 
sprung  out  of  it,  such  as  Italian  and  the  other  modern  tongues  already 
specified ; the  Latin  words  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  their 
vocabulary  being  variously  modified,  and  the  ancient  Latin  inflections 
being  either  corrupted,  or  dropped,  and  replaced  by  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs.  Of  these  derivative  dialects,  the  Italian,  which  is 

with  which  they  were  familiar  into  Sanskrit  according  to  the  reflex  rules  (Reflex- 
gesetze)  which  were  known  to  them.  It  was  only  a constantly  deeper  study  of  the 
old  remains  of  the  genuine  vernacular  Sanskrit  and  the  compositions  which  were  more 
closely  connected  with  it  that  brought  hack  many  of  its  at  first  neglected  peculiari- 
ties into  the  regenerated  Sanskrit,  a point  which  can  be  proved  by  the  express 
testimony  of  Panini  himself  in  reference  to  the  participles  of  the  reduplicated  perfect. 
(Compare  Pan.  iii.  2.  108;  and  my  complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  413,  note  13, 
and  shorter  Grammar,  § 361,  369.)” 
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spoken  in  Italy,  has  retained  the  closest  resemblance  to  its  mother- 
language.  Many  of  the  changes  which  Latin  words  have  undergone 
in  Italian,  resemble  very  closely  the  modifications  which  Sanskrit 
words  have  undergone  in  Pali  and  Prakrit,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked in  the  passage  quoted,  in  p.  69,  from  Burnouf  and  Lassen’s 
Essay  on  the  Pali. 

To  exhibit  the  wonderful  similarity  (amounting  in  some  cases  to 
identity)  of  the  processes  by  which  these  two  ancient  languages,  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Latin,  are  modified  in  their  modern  derivatives,  I 
shall  place  in  juxtaposition  a few  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
it  which  occur  to  me.*” 

I. — Phonetic  Changes. 


(1).  "Words  in  which  the  c or  A is  dropped  from  a compound  letter  ct,  net,  or  kt, 


while  the  t is  doubled. 

Latin  forms, 

as  modified  in  Italian. 

Sanskrit  forms,  modified  in  Pali  and  Prakrit. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Sanskrit.  Pali  and  Prakrit. 

perfectus 

becomes 

perfetto. 

muktas  becomes 

mutto 

dictus 

detto. 

yuktas  „ 

jutto. 

junctus 

giunto.**^ 

bhaktas  „ 

bhatto. 

fructus 

frutto. 

sikthaka  „ 

sitthao. 

pactum 

patto. 

parityaktas  ,, 

parichchatto. 

tractus 

n 

tratto. 

hhuktas  „ 

bhutto. 

factus 

)) 

fatto. 

saktas  „ 

satto. 

actus 

)) 

atto. 

octo 

otte. 

doctus 

>> 

dotto. 

).  Words  in  which  the^  oi pt  is  dropped,  and  the  t doubled. 

ruptus 

becomes 

rotto. 

uptas  becomes 

utto. 

aptus 

atto. 

suptas  „ 

sutto. 

inceptus 

incetto. 

guptas  „ 

gutto. 

septem 

sette. 

luptas  „ 

lutto. 

captivus 

cattivo. 

triptis  „ 

titti. 

assumptus 

>> 

assunto. 

taptas  „ 

tatto. 

subtus 

sotto. 

saptamas  „ 

sattamo . 

(With  many  others). 

napta  ,, 

natta. 

praptas  „ 

patto. 

paryaptas  „ 

pajjatto. 

kshiptas  „ 

khitto. 

liptas  „ 

litto. 

diptas  ,, 

ditto. 

Since  the 

first  edition  of  this  volume 

was  published,  this  subject  has  been 

handled  in  a pamphlet  of  68  pages  published  in  1869,  entitled  Vergleichung  des 
Prakrit  mit  den  Romanischen  Sprachen,  von  Friederich  Haag.  In  a review  of  this 
book  in  the  Lit.  Centralblatt  for  May  14,  1870,  p.  594,  f.  reference  is  made  to  its 
being  accompanied  by  Tables,  which,  however,  I do  not  find  in  my  copy. 

***  The  Latin  c is  sounded  k in  Sanskrit. 

*5®  giu,  in  Italian,  is  sounded  as  ju  in  Sanskrit. 
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(3) .  Words  in  which  the  ? of  a compound  letter,  or  kl,  is  dropped.*®'' 

Latin  forms,  as  modified  in  Italian.  Sanskrit  forms,  modified  in  Pali  and  Prakrit. 

Latin.  Italian.  Sanskrit.  Pali  and  Prakrit. 

planctus  becomes  pianto.  viklavas  becomes  vikkavo. 

planus  „ piano. 

(4) .  Words  in  which  the  b of  the  compound  letter  bj  is  dropped. 

suhjectus  becomes  soggetto.  kuhjas  becomes  khujjo,'®' 

ohjectus  „ oggetto.'®*  abjas  „ ajjo, 

(5) .  W ords  in  which  the  letters  rejected,  or  changed,  are  not  the  same  in  the  Italian  and 

Prakrit,  but  in  which  both  languages  show  the  same  tendency  to  simplification.  . 


absorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam  becomes 

uppalam. 

absurdus 

assurdo. 

skandhas 

yy 

khandho. 

externus 

estemo. 

dharmas 

>>  . 

dhammo. 

mixtus 

)» 

misto. 

dushkaras 

yy 

dukkaro. 

sextus 

sesto. 

kshama 

yy 

khama. 

textus 

testo. 

mugdhas 

yy 

muddho. 

saxum 

>> 

sasso. 

mudgas 

yy 

muggo. 

somnus 

sonno. 

labdhas 

yy 

laddho. 

damnum 

danno. 

s'abdas 

yy 

saddo. 

autumnus 

yy 

autunno. 

nimnas 

yy 

nimmo.'®® 

domina 

yy 

donna. 

amnayas 

yy 

ammayo. 

pradyumnas 

yy 

pajjummo. 

janman 

yy 

jammo. 

rajna 

yy 

ranila. 

A large  portion  of  the  simplifications  in  Pali  and  Prakrit  arise  from 
the  rejection  of  r before  or  after  another  consonant,  as  in  the  words 
kanna  for  harm,  savva  for  sarvva,  mitta  for  mitra,  putta  for  putra,  etc. 
This  elision  of  r is  not  usual  in  Italian. 

II. — I give  an  instance  or  two  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
‘Latin  case-terminations  have  been  dropped  in  Italian.  In  Latin  the 


word  annus,  a year. 

is  thus  declined. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom.  - - - - 

annus. 

Nom.  . . - - 

anni. 

Gen.  . . . - 

anni. 

Gen.  - - - - 

annorum. 

Dat.  and  Ahl.  - - 

anno. 

Dat.  and  Ahl.  - - 

annis. 

Accus.  - - - . 

annum. 

Accus.  - - . - 

annos. 

In  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  one  form  in  the  singular. 

In  Prakrit,  however,  a compound  letter,  of  which  I is  the  final  portion,  is 
generally  dissolved  into  two  syllables,  as  glana  becomes  gilana. 

'®'  Var.  II.  34.  Pronounced  as  if  written  in  English,  sojjetto,  ojjetto. 

I can  only  infer,  from  the  rule  in  Vararuchi,  III.  2,  that  the  n is  thrown  out 
and  the  m doubled  in  this  and  the  two  following  words,  as  I have  not  met  them 
anywhere. 
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anno ; and  one  in  the  plural,  anni ; the  case-terminations  being  sup- 
plied by  prepositions  with  or  without  the  article,  as  follows  : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Accus. 

- r anno. 

Nom.  and  Accus.  ■ 

- gli  anni. 

Gen.  - - 

- deir  anno. 

Gen.  - . - . 

degli  anni. 

Dat.  . - - - 

Dat.  - - - 

agli  anni. 

Abl.  - - - - 

Abl.  - . - - 

dagli  anni. 

III. — In  Italian  verbs,  the  Latin  forms  of  the  active 

voice  are  pre- 

served  in  a modified  shape,  as  the  following  example  will  show  : — 

Present  Tense. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

1.  vendo. 

vendo. 

1.  vendebam. 

vendeva. 

2.  vendis. 

vendi. 

2.  vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3.  vendit. 

vende. 

3.  vendebat. 

vendeva. 

4.  vendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4.  vendebamus. 

vende  vamo. 

5.  venditis. 

vendete. 

5.  vendebatis. 

vendevate. 

6.  vendunt. 

vendono. 

6.  vendebant. 

vendevano. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

1.  Tendidi. 

vendei. 

1.  vendidissem. 

vendessi. 

2.  vendidisti. 

vendesti. 

2.  vendidisses. 

vendessi. 

3.  vendidit. 

vende. 

3.  vendidisset. 

vendesse. 

4.  vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4.  vendidissemus. 

vendessimo. 

5.  vendiditis. 

vendeste. 

6.  vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6.  vendidernnt. 

venderono. 

6.  vendidissent. 

vendessero. 

But  (lY.)  in  the  passive  voice  the  Italian  language  has  entirely  lost 
the  Latin  forms  of  conjugation.  Thus  instead  of  the  Latin  forms 
ego  laudor,  “I  am  praised;”  ego  laudabar,  “I  was  praised;”  ego 
laudarer,  “I  should  he  praised,”  etc.,  the  Italians  employ  in  all  tenses 
(as  the  Latin  had  already  done  in  a few),  the  substantive  verb  with 
the  past  participle,  and  say  lo  sono  lodato,  lo  era  lodato,  lo  sarei  lodato, 
“I  am,”  “I  was,”  “I  should  be,  praised.” 

These  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  Indian  reader  how  the 
Latin  words  and  inflections  are  modifled  in  Italian. 

It  is  thus  manifest  from  the  history  of  Italy  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  that  the  people  of  that  country  once  spoke  Latin,  and  now  speak 
Italian,  a vernacular  dialect  derived  from  Latin,  and  differing  from  it 
in  many  respects,  as  the  Indian  Prakrits  do  from  Sanskrit,  while  Latin 
equally  with  Sanskrit  is  in  most  of  the  countries  where  it  was  formerly 
current  a dead  language,  known  only  from  ancient  books,  or  from  its 
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use  in  the  public  -worship  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church,  or  from  its 
occasional  employment  by  modern  scholars  in  their  writings,  or  in 
scholastic  discussions,  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  a language  like  Latin,  with  its  numerous  and  varied  inflections, 
was  once  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  while  the  modem  Hindus  (excepting 
a few  Pandits)  can  only  speak  Bengali,  Hindi,  Mahratti,  etc.,  and 
while  their  ancestors  spoke  difi'erent  Prakrit  dialects,  which  are  the 
immediate  parents  of  the  modern  vernaculars,  the  Hindus  of  a still 
earlier  period  should  have  spoken  Sanskrit,  i.e.  the  old  Arian  lan- 
guage, itself,  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  older  forms  of 
Prakrit  were  immediately  derived.  If  even  in  our  own  day  Pandits 
can  talk  Sanskrit,  why  should  not  the  vernacular  use  of  it,  in  a simple 
and  natural  style,  have,  in  former  ages,  been  common,  not  only  among 
Brahmans,  but  also  among  other  persons  in  all  the  different  classes  of 
society?  The  complex  stracture  of  a language,  i.e.  the  multitude  of 
its  forms  of  inflection  and  conjugation,  which,  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  a simpler  form  of  speech,  may  appear  to  afford  grounds 
for  doubting  that  a language  of  the  former  description  could  ever  have 
been  vernacularly  spoken,  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of 
that  supposition ; for  such  complexity  of  structure  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  language  as  it  exists  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
whilst  the  dialects  formed  out  of  these  earlier  tongues,  on  their  decay, 
are  observed  to  become  simpler  in  their  forms.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  Latin  and  its  derivatives. 

Third : — The  fact  that  the  dramatic  authors  put  Sanskrit  into  the 
mouth  of  Brahmans  and  other  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  affords  an 
argument  of  considerable  force  that  Sanskrit  was  once  spoken  by  the 
whole  community,  and  by  the  upper  classes  down  to  a much  later  period 
(see  above,  p.  140) : and  even  the  common  employment  of  the  same  lan- 
guage by  learned  Indians  in  their  schools  and  disputations  down  to  the 
present  day,  may  go  some  way  to  prove  its  more  general  currency  as  a 
vernacular  at  an  earlier  date.  For  if  Brahmans  did  not  at  one  time 
employ  it  in  their  ordinary  discourse,  how  did  they  ever  get  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  it  with  so  much  ease  and  fluency  ? But  if  Sanskiit 
was  at  one  time  ordinarily  spoken  by  Brahmans,  the  use  of  it  would 
easily  be  propagated  from  one  generation  of  learned  men  to  another. 
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Fourth: — Manu  mentions  a difference  of  speech  in  ancient  India 
among  the  Dasyus,  or  non-Arian  tribes,  some  classes  of  them  speaking 
the  language  of  the  Aryas,  and  others  the  language  of  the  Mlechhas.'^ 
The  language  of  the  Aryas  to  which  he  alludes  must  have  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  or  old-Sanskrit  itself:  whether  it  was  the  one  or  the 
other  must  depend  on  the  age  in  which  we  suppose  this  particular  text 
of  Manu’s  Institutes  to  have  been  composed.  This  passage,  at  any 
rate,  leaves  the  impression  that  there  was  a broad  distinction  between 
the  Arian  language  and  the  indigenous  dialects  with  which  it  was 
contrasted;  and  that  the  varieties,  if  any,  recognized  as  existing  in 
the  former,  were  regarded  as  comparatively  insignificant. 

Fifth : — In  some  of  the  oldest  Indian  grammarians,  such  as  Yaska 
and  Panini,  we  find  the  obsolete  language  of  the  Yedas  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  of  the  day.  The  former  is  alluded  to  or  de- 
signated by  the  terms  anvadhyayam  (in  the  Yeda),  chhandas  (metre),  or 
ursfia  (the  speech  of  the  rishis),  etc. ; while  the  contemporary  Sanskrit 
is  referred  to  as  hhasha  (the  spoken  language).  Thus  Yaska,  the 
ancient  author  of  the  hTirukta,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  work,  I.  4, 
speaking  of  particles  {nipatdh),  says : teshdm  ete  chatvdrah  upamdrtJie 
IJiavanti  iti  | “ iva^’  iti  bhdshdydm  cha  anvadhyayam  cha  Agnir  tva” 
^'■Indrah  iva'^  iti  \ “na”  iti  \ pratiskedhdrthiyo  bhdshdydm  ubhayam 
anvadhyayam  \ na  Indram  devam  amamsata"  iti  pratishedharthiyah 
ityddi  \ “Of  them  these  four  are  particles  of  comparison.  ^ Iva' 
has  this  sense  both  in  the  common  language  {bhdshd)  and  in  the  Yeda 
{anvadhydyam) : t^ixxs  Agnir  iva,  Indra  iva,  ‘like  Agni,’  ‘like  Indra.’ 
‘iVa’  has  in  the  bhdshd  a negative  sense.  In  the  Yeda,  it  has  the 
sense  both  of  a negative  and  also  of  a comparative  particle.  Thus 
in  the  text  na  Indram  devam  amamsata,  ‘they  did  not  regard  Indra 
as  a god,’  it  has  a negative  sense,”  etc.  Again,  in  the  next  section 
(I.  5),  he  says  similarly:  “wfiwawj”  iti  vichikitsdrthiyo  bhdshdydm  \ 
ubhayam  anvadhydydm  vichihitsdrthiyah  padapuranas  cha  | “ The 

particle  ‘ nunam  ’ is  used  in  the  bhdshd  to  signify  uncertainty ; in 

Manu,  X.  45.  The  verse  is  quoted  and  translated  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  482  ; 
but  I repeat  it  here  for  facility  of  reference.  Mukha-bdhuru-paj-jdndm  yah  lokejdtayo 
vahih  I mlechchhavdchas  cha.rya-va.ehah  sarve  te  Dasyavah  smritah  | “ Those  tribes 

which  are  outside  of  the  classes  produced  from  the  mouth,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  [of 
Brahma,  i.e.  Brahmanas,  Kshatriyas,  Vais'yas,  and  S'udras],  whether  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  Mlechhas  or  of  the  Aryas,  are  called  Dasyus.” 
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the  Yeda,  too,  it  has  that  signification,  and  is  also  a mere  expletive.” 
Again,  Yaska  says,  Nir.  II.  2 : athapi  hhdshikelhyo  dhutuhhyo  naigamuh 
krito  bhdshyante  damundh"  k&lietrasddhdh"  iti  \ athdpi  naigamehhyo 
bhds/iikdh  ^^ushnam”  ^‘ghritam”  iti  \ athdpi  prakritayah  eva  ekeshu 
Ihdshyante  vikritayah  ekeshu  \ savatir''  gati-karmd  kamlojeshv  eva 
hhdshyate  \ vikdram  asya  dryeshu  hhdshante  “ savah’*  iti  ] datir" 
lavandrthe  prdchyeshu  ddtram  udichyeshu  | “ Again,  there  are  Vedic 

{naigama)  nouns  (as  damundh  and  kshetrasddhdh)  which  are  derived 
from  roots  found  in  the  hhdshd ; and  also  formations  in  the  bhdshd, 
such  as  ushnam,  ghritam,  which  come  from  Yedic  roots.  Further,  the 
roots  only  are  employed  in  the  speech  of  some ; the  derived  forms  [or 
nouns]  in  that  of  others.  S'avati,  as  a verb  for  ‘ going,’  is  used  in  the 
language  of  the  Kambojas  only:  its  derivative,  sava  (‘a  corpse’),  is 
in  use  in  the  language  of  the  Aryas.  The  verb  ddti  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  ‘ cutting  ’ by  the  people  of  the  East : while  the  noun 
ddtram  (‘a  sickle’)  only  is  known  to  those  of  the  North.”  Here  it 
wiU  he  observed  that  pure  Sanskrit  words  are  referred  to  as  being  used 
in  the  speech  not  only  of  the  Aryas,  but  also  of  the  Kambojas,  a 
people  living  to  the  north-west,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  Aryas. 

In  the  Sutras  of  Panini  the  Yedic  dialect  is  referred  to  as  follows : 
1,  2,  36,  vibhdshd  chhandasi  \ “in  the  chhandas  (Yeda)  there  is  an 
option:”  1,  4,  20,  ayasmayddlni  chhandasi  \ “In  the  chhandas  vre 
have  the  foims  ayasmaya  [instead  of  ayomaya'],"  etc. ; and  so  in 
numerous  other  aphorisms.  The  word  mantra  is  put  for  Yeda  in  the 
following  Sutras,  2,  4,  80;  6,  1,  151;  6,  1,  210;  6,  3,  131;  6,  4,  53; 

6,  4,  141.  The  word  nigama  is  similarly  used  in  6,  3,  113;  6,  4,  9 ; 

7,  2,  64;  7,  4,  74: — and  the  expressions  rishau  (‘in  a rishi’),  and 
richi  (‘in  a Yedic  verse’),  are  employed  in  the  same  way,  4,  4,  96; 
6,  3,  130;  and  6,  3,  133.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Yedic  dialect, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  current  Sanskrit  is  designated  by  Panini  as 
bhdshd  in  the  following  Sutras,  3,  2,  108  : bhdshdydm  sadavasasruvah  | 
“in  the  current  language  the  roots  sad,  vas,  and  sru,  take  kvasu;” 
6,  3,  20  : sthe  chd  bhdshdydm  \ “ and  in  the  case  of  stha  in  the  current 
language.”  The  same  use  of  the  word  wiU  be  found  in  Sutras,  6,  1, 
181;  7,  2,  88;  8,  2,  98.“>^ 

Compare  Weber’s  Indische  Literaturgescbichte,  pp.  56,  139,  and  167,  with 
note  2,  and  Ind.  Studien,  iv.  76.  Dr.  F.  llall  writes,  pref.  to  bis  edition  of  the  Yasava- 
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Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  periods  when  Yaska  and  Panini 
respectively  lived,  or  even  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  ancient. 
Professor  Miiller  considers  Yaska  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
(“  Chips,”  1st  ed.,  p.  74,  published  in  1867),^®'' — and,  as  a passage  in  his 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  163,  f.  (published  in  1859), 
is  understood  by  Professor  Goldstiicker  (Panini,  p.  221,  published  in 
1861), — places  him  after  Panini.  Professor  Lassen,  in  his  Indian 
Antiquities  (vol.  i.,  first  edition,  p.  739,  and  pp.  864  and  866  of 
the  second  edition;  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  476),  thinks  that  as  Yaska  shows 
himself  unacquainted  with  the  highly  artificial  terminology  of  Panini, 
and  was  named  by  him,  he  must  be  older,  and  that  the  difference  of 
their  grammatical  methods  is  so  great  that  an  interval  of  fifty  years 
will  scarcely  suffice  to  explain  it.  Professor  Goldstiicker  (Panini, 
p.  221)  agrees  with  Lassen  that  Panini  is  more  recent  than  Yaska,  but 
regards  the  former  as  having,  in  all  probability,  lived  before  Buddha 
(Panini,  p.  227),  whose  death  he  seems  to  concur  with  Lassen  in 
placing  in  543  b.c.  Lassen,  however,  does  not  agree  with  Goldstiicker 

datta,  p.  24,  note : “ The  word  bhasha  signifies  ‘ classical  Sanskrit,’  as  contrasted 
either  with  the  archaism  of  the  Veda,  or  with  the  various  Prakrits.”  The  following 
account  of  this  bhasha  by  Professor  Weber  is  in  consonance  with  the  views  which 
have  already  been  quoted  from  him  (above  p.  129,  ff.).  “After  the  immigration  into 
India  of  the  several  Indo-aryan  tribes,  a greater  unity  had  in  course  of  time  been 
restored  in  their  different  dialects  by  their  association  and  intermixture  in  their 
new  abodes  and  their  aggregation  into  larger  commimities,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grammatical  study  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  the  ancient  texts,  and  was  growing  up  in  connexion  therewith,  had 
the  effect  of  fixing  the  linguistic  usage  {usus  loquendi),  so  that  a generally  recog- 
nized language  known  as  the  bhasha  had  arisen,  in  which  the  Brahmauas  and 
Sutras  are  composed.” — Ind.  Lit.  p.  167- 

On  the  subject  of  this  same  term  I quote  some  remarks  of  Professor  Both  from 
his  review  of  Weber’s  History  of  Ind.  Lit.  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  for  1853,  p.  605  : — “ Contradistinguished  from  these  Prakrit  dialects,  stands 
the  proper  and  therefore  originally  nameless  speech,  bhasha,  the  later  name  of  which, 
Scoishrita,  we  must  regard  as  one  formed  with  reference  to  the  Prakrita,  and  answer- 
ing to  it.  Too  much  meaning  therefore  appears  to  be  introduced  into  the  word, 
when  it  is  explained  as  the  cultivated  language,  as  Weber  also  does.  The  use  of 
the  word  elsewhere  does  not  justify  the  explanation,  which  at  the  same  time  aims  at 
an  incorrect  contrast.  I believe  that  we  shall  come  nearer  to  the  truth  if  we  merely 
assign  to  this  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen  collection  of  roots  which  are  also  con- 
tained in  Prakrit  the  value  (signification?)  of  the  already  existing  speech,  to  which 
another  form  of  speech  is  referred.” 

In  the  same  Essay,  printed  under  the  title  of  the  “ Last  Results  of  the  Sanskrit 
Researches,”  in  Bunsen’s  Outline  of  the  Phil,  of  Un.  Hist.  i.  137  (published  in 
1854),  Prof.  MUUer  had  placed  Yaska  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
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in  regarding  Panini  as  anterior  to  Buddha  (Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  i.,  second 
edition,  p.  864).  Professor  "Weber  also  (Ind.  Stud.  v.  136,  flf.)  rejects 
the  opinion  that  Panini  was  prior  to  Buddha.*”  If  we  accept  the  view 
of  Bohtlingk  and  Lassen  that  Panini  flourished  about  330  years  b.c. 
(Lassen,  vol.  i.,  second  edition,  p.  864),  and  that  Yaska  was  more  than 
fifty  years  earlier,  the  latter  may  he  placed  about  400  b.c.  If,  further, 
we  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Benfey  (see  last  section,  pp.  1 38, 
143)  that  Sanskrit  had  ceased  to  he  vernacular  in  the  time  of  Buddha, 
i.e.  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  the  colloquial  use  of  that  language  must 
have  died  out  some  centuries  before  the  age  of  Yaska;  and  a some- 
what longer  period  before  the  time  of  Panini.  In  this  case,  these 
authors  could  not  employ  the  word  bhdshd,  when  referred  to  Sanskrit, 
in  the  sense  of  a universally  spoken  contemporaneous  language;  for 
the  language  then  actually  in  general  use  must  have  been  a species  of 
Pali  or  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  Prakrit.  But  still  the  spoken 
language  of  that  day  had  not  departed  so  far  from  the  Sanskrit  hut 
that  its  close  relation  to  the  latter  as  its  parent,  or  rather  as  its 
standard,  would  be  evident  to  every  scholar ; and  thus  Sanskrit  would 
still  he  called  the  bhdshd,  or  language  excellence.  We  have  conse- 
quently, in  the  continued  use  of  this  word,  an  argument  of  considerable 
force  to  show  that  the  Sanskrit  had  at  one  time  been  a spoken  tongue. 

Again,  in  the  Mahabhashya  (pp.  22  and  63  of  Dr.  Ballantyne’s 
edition)  we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

Bhuydrhso  'pasabddh  alpiydrhsah  sabddh  \ elcaikasya  hi  iabdasya 
bahavo  'pabhrafhsdh  | tad  yathd  gaur''  ity  asya  sabdasya  “ gdvi" 
gom''  ‘‘‘ gold"  gopotalikd^'  ity -evam-ddayo  bahavo 'pabhrafhsdh  \ 

“Incorrect  words  are  the  most  numerous,  and  [correct]  words  are 
the  fewest;  for  of  each  word  there  are  many  corruptions  {apabhrafhsdh). 
Thus  there  are  numerous  corruptions  of  the  word  goh  (cow) ; such  as  the 
following,  viz.,  gdvi,  goni,  gotd,  gopotalikd,  etc.”  This  reference  to  in- 
correct forms,  such  as  those  of  the  word  go,  which  seem  to  be  Prakrit,*®® 
indicates  that  Sanskrit,  even  if  not  stiU  spoken  by  a considerable  class 
of  persons,  was  at  least  regarded  as  the  standard  of  aU  spoken  lan- 
guage; and  that  all  deviations  from  it  were  looked  upon  as  mere 

Compare  the  same  writer’s  remarks  on  this  question  in  his  review  of  Mr. 
D’Alwis’s  Kachchayana  in  the  Journal  of  the  Germ.  Or.  Society,  six.  653. 

In  the  Mrichhakati,  pp.  98,  99,  the  word  gorM  occurs  in  the  sense  of  oxen. 
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vulgarisms : for  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  such  a mode  of 
comparison  between  words  which  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  differ- 
ent languages;  nor  would  the  Prakrit  synonyms  of  go  have  been 
wrong  because  of  their  variety  of  form. 

Sixth: — In  the  164th  hymn  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Eigveda,  the 
following  verse  (the  45th)  occurs : Chatvari  vdk  parimitd  padani  tdni 
vidur  hrahmandh  ye  mamshinah  \ guhd  trini  nihitd  nengayanti  tunyam, 
vdcho  manushydh  vadanti  | “ There  are  four  measured  grades  of  lan- 

guage : with  these  intelligent  Brahmans  are  acquainted.  Three 
hidden  in  secret  indicate  nothing.  The  fourth  grade  of  speech  is 
uttered  by  men.”  I quote  part  of  the  comment  on  this  verse,  which 
is  given  in  the  Parisishta,  or  Supplement  to  the  Nirukta,  i.  9 : — 
Katamdni  tdni  chatvdri paddni\  '•^omkdro  vydhritayas  clia"  ity  dreJiam  [ 
ndmdUhydte  cha  wpasarga-nipdtdi  clia"  iti  vaiydkarandh  \ “ mantrah 
kalpo  hrdhmamm  chaturihi  vydvakdriki”  iti  ydjnikdh  \ richo  yaj- 
umshi  sdmdni  chaturtM  vydvakdriki'’’  iti  nairuktdh  [ sarpdndm  vdg 
vayasdm  kshudrasya  sarisripasya  chaturthi  vydvahdriki”  ity  eke  \ pa- 
Sushu  tumveshu  mrigeshu  dtmani  cha"  ity  dtmapravdddh  | athdpi  hrdh- 
manam  hhavati  “ sd  vai  vdk  srishtd  ehaturdha  vyabhavad  \ eshv  eva 
lokeshu  trini  pasushu  turiyam  \ yd  prithivydm  sd  Agnau  sd  rathantare  | 
yd  antarikshe  sd  Vdyau  sd  vamadevye  | yd  divi  sd  dditye  sd  Irihati  sd 
stanayitndv  atha  pasushu  | tato  yd  vdg  atyarichyata  tdni  brdhmaneshv 
adadhuh  | tasmdd  brdhmandh  ubhaylm  vadanti  yd  cha  devdndm  yd  cha 
manushydndm  ” iti  \ 

“What  are  these  four  grades?  The  explanation  of  the  rishis  is, 
that  ‘they  are  the  four  mystic  words,  om,  bhuh,  bhuvah,  and  svard 
The  grammarians  say  ‘ they  are  the  four  kinds  of  words,  nouns, 
verbs,  prepositions,  and  particles.’  The  ceremonialists  declare  them 
to  be  ‘ (1st)  the  mantras ; (2nd)  the  kalpas  (liturgical  precepts) ; (3rd) 
the  brahmanas;  and  (4th)  the  current  language.’™  The  commentators 
(nairuktah)  explain  them  as  being  ‘(1st)  the  rich;  (2nd)  the  yajush; 
(3rd)  the  saman  texts;  and  (4th)  the  current  language.’  Others  think 
they  denote  the  speech  ‘(1st)  of  serpents;  (2nd)  of  birds;  (3rd)  of 

See  the  Mahabh^hya,  pp.  28,  29. 

See  Sayana’s  commentary  on  E.V.  i.  164,  45.  He  there  defines  thus  the 
words  vydvahdriki  vdk:  Bhoga-vishayd  gdm  anaya”  ityddi-rupd  vydvahdriki  \ 
“ The  common  language  is  that  which  refers  to  objects  of  enjoyment,  such  as  gdm 
dnaya,  ‘bring  the  cow.’  ” These  words  are  of  course  Sanskrit. 
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small  reptiles ; and  (4th)  the  current  language.’  The  philosophical 
school  explains  the  four  grades  as  having  reference  to  ‘cattle,  musical 
instruments,  wild  animals,  and  soul.’  On  this  point  we  have  also  the 
following  text  in  a Brahmana  : ‘Speech,  when  created,  became  divided 
into  four  parts,  of  which  three  abide  in  these  three  worlds  (earth,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  sky),  and  the  fourth  among  the  beasts.  Terrestrial 
speech  abides  in  fire  and  in  the  Kathantara  texts ; atmospheric  speech 
abides  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  Vamadevya  prayers ; celestial  speech 
abides  in  the  sun,  in  the  Brihat  metre,  and  in  thunder.  The  [fourth 
portion  of  speech  was]  in  the  beasts.  The  speech  which  was  most 
excellent  was  placed  in  the  Brahmans ; hence  the  Brahmans  speak 
two  sorts  of  language ; both  that  of  gods  and  that  of  men.’  ” 

The  Parisishta  appended  to  the  Nirukta  is  more  modem  than 
the  time  of  Yaska,  though  it  is  regarded  as  a part  of  his  work  by 
Durga,  the  commentator,  who  refers  to  the  Nirukta  as  consisting  of 
14  parts.  (See  his  comment  on  Nir.  i.,  20,  which  is  quoted  below, 
pp.  166,  If.)  But  though  itself  subsequent  in  date  to  the  Mrukta, 
the  preceding  passage  refers  to  the  opinions  of  various  ancient  writers, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  held  to  carry  us  back  to  a remoter  period. 
Three  of  the  ancient  schools  which  are  quoted  assert  the  current 
language  {vyuvaharihi  vuh)  to  be  the  foui’th  kind  of  speech  alluded 
to  in  the  Yedic  text  as  being  spoken  by  men.  By  this  we  are  perhaps 
to  understand  old  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Brahmana  which 
the  author  of  the  Parisishta  cites  a remark  is  made  (connected  with 
what  precedes)  that  the  Brahmans  speak  two  languages,  that  of  the 
gods  and  that  of  men ; and  this  might  seem  to  prove  that,  as  in  later 
times  (see  above,  p.  47),  a distinction  was  drawn,  at  the  time  when 
the  Brahmana  was  composed,  between  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the 
gods,  and  Prakrit,  the  language  of  men.  But  the  reference  may  be  to 
the  Vedic  and  the  ordinary  Sanskrit;  or  to  cultivated  and  rustic  speech, 
or  perhaps  to  some  piece  of  mysticism.'’^  And,  in  any  case,  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the  Brahmana  from  which  the  citation  is 

Benfey,  Gbtt.  Gel.  Anz.  for  1861,  p.  134,  would  render  “was  the  first.” 

In  the  Gojiatha  Brahmana,  i.  1,  1,  and  in  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiv.  6,  11,  2,  it  is 
said,  paroks/ia-priynh  iva  hi  devah  pratyaksha-dvishah,  “ for  the  gods  love,  as  it 
were,  what  is  mysterious,  and  hate  what  is  manifest.”  The  first  part  of  this  formula 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Brahmanas.  The  commentator  on  the  Taitt.  Br.  i. 
5,  9,  2,  where  it  occurs,  remarks,  “ Hence  also  in  common  life  teachers  avoid  such 
names  as  Devadatta,  and  like  to  be  honoured  by  such  appellations  as  ‘upadhyaya,’ 
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made,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage  adverse  to  the 
vernacular  use  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Vedic  age. 

Seventh: — In  the  Eamayana  several  passages  occur  in  which  the 
colloquial  use  of  Sanskrit  is  mentioned.  These  are  the  following”®: — 

Hanuman,  the  monkey  general,  is  represented  as  having  found  his 
way  into  the  palace  of  Ravaga,  the  Eakshasa  king,  and  as  reflecting 
how  he  is  to  address  Sita,  who  is  there  confined.  He  says  (Sundara 
Kan  da,  xxx.  17,  Bombay  edition) : aharn  hj  atitamis  chaiva  vdnaras  cha 
viseshatah  | vdchafh  choddharishydmi  mdmisMm  iha  samslcritdm^'^  I 18  | 
yadi  vdcham  praddsydmi  dvijdtir  iva  samshritdm  ] Rdvanam  manyamdnd 
mum  Slid  bhltd  bhavishyati  | 19  [ avasyam  eva  valctavyam  mdnmliam 
vdhymn  arthavat  \ mayd  sdntvmjitum  Sakyd  ndnyatheyam  aninditd  \ 
“For  I am  very  small,  and  above  all  a monkey;  I shall  now  utter 
polished  {safhskritdm)  human  speech.  If  I utter  polished  speech  like 
a Brahman,  Sita  will  think  I am  Havana,  and  will  be  frightened.  I 
must  certainly  speak  human  and  significant  language ; for  thus  only 
can  I comfort  the  blameless  lady.” 

The  reading  in  Gorresio’s  edition  of  the  Sundara  Kanda,  xxix.  16,  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  above,  and  is  as  follows  : anendhdsayish- 
ydmi  sokendpakitendriydm  \ ahani  hy  aviditak  chaiva  vdnaras  cha  visesha- 
tah  I 17  I yadi  vdchafh  vadishydmi  dvijdtir  iva  samshritdm  \ seyam 
dlakshya  rupafk  cha  Jdnahi  bhdshitam  cha  me  \ Rdvanam  manyamdnd 
mdm  punas  trdsam  gamishyati  | tato  jdta-paritrdsd  sabdam  hurydd 

‘Misra,’  and  so  forth,”  {atah  eva  lake  ’pi  Bevadattddi-tidma  paritynjya  dcharyah 
upddhydydh  mih'dh  ityddi-ndmablnh pujydh  par itushy anti).  It  is  well  known  that, 
according  to  Indian  custom,  Pandits  are  not  named  by  their  pupils,  hut  are  referred 
to  as  my  Guru,  etc. 

In  the  Iliad,  ii.,  813,  f.,  mention  is  made  of  an  eminence  called  hy  men  Batieia, 
and  by  the  gods  the  tomb  of  Myrine ; on  which  Faesi  remarks  in  his  note 
that  the  former  was  the  common,  the  latter  the  older,  but  more  distinctive  and 
significant  name.  (Comp.  Iliad  i.  403;  xiv.  291  ; xx.  74.)  On  Iliad  ii.  813,  Prof. 
Blackie  remarks  (Homer,  vol.  iv.  114),  “With  regard  to  the  double  name— the 
human  and  the  divine — by  which  this  place  was  known,  I have  little  doubt  that 
Loheck  (Aglao.  p.  858),  Nitzsoh  (Od.  x.  305),  and  Giittling  (Hes.  intro,  xxx.)  are 
right  in  saying  that  hy  the  language  of  men  in  such  cases  is  understood  the  popular 
or  vulgar  name ; hy  the  language  of  the  gods,  the  sacerdotal,  oracular,  or  poetical 
designation.” 

For  the  references  to  most  of  the  texts  here  quoted  I am  indebted  to  Weber, 
Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  for  1854,  p.  851,  note. 

These  words  are  thus  explained  by  the  commentator : mdnuslihn  manushya- 
iarlra-sddliydm  ] sarhshritdm”  vydJcarana-samskdravatim  \ 
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manasmni  [ “I  shall  console  her,  ■whose  senses  are  over'whelmed 
■with  this  grief.  But  I am  both  unknown,  and  above  all  a monkey. 
If  I were  to  speak  in  polished  language,  like  a twice-born  man, 
Janaki  (Sita),  perceiving  my  appearance,  and  [hearing]  my  words, 
would  think  that  I was  Havana,  and  would  again  become  terrified ; 
and  would  scream  in  consequence  of  her  fright.”  Considering  that 
this  would  lead  to  a discovery,  he  concludes  as  follows  (verses  33  and 
34  of  the  same  section) : Rdmam  ahlishtaharmanam  nimittair  anvMrta- 
yan  \ tasmdd  vakshyamy  ahaih  vukyam  manushyah  iva  saihskritam  \ 
naindm  udvejayishydmi  tad-huddhi-gata-manasum  | “Announcing  by 
signs  the  undaunted  Hama,  I shall  address  to  her  such  polished  lan- 
guage as  a man  would.  [Thus]  I shall  not  occasion  her  any  alarm, 
as  her  mind  will  be  fixed  on  the  thoughts  of  her  husband.” 

As  the  reason  assigned  in  these  passages  for  not  addressing  Sita  in 
Sanskrit  such  as  a Brahman  would  use,  is  not  that  she  would  not 
understand  it,  but  that  it  would  alarm  her,  and  be  unsuitable  to  the 
speaker,  we  may  take  them  as  indicating  that  Sanskrit,  if  not  spoken 
by  women  of  the  upper  classes  at  the  time  when  the  Ramayana  was 
written  (whenever  that  may  have  been  ■was  at  least  understood  by 
them,*’®  and  was  commonly  spoken  by  men  of  the  priestly  class,  and 
other  educated  persons.  By  the  Sanskrit  proper  to  an  [ordinary]  man, 
alluded  to  in  the  second  passage,  may  perhaps  be  understood  not  a 
language  in  which  words  different  from  those  of  Brahmanical  Sanskrit 
were  used,  but  the  employment  of  diction  correct,  but  neither  formal 
and  elaborate,  nor  familiar  and  ■vulgar.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  even  for  persons  who  could  not  speak  correct  Sanskrit,  to  under- 
stand it  when  spoken,  at  the  early  period  here  in  question,  when  the 
contemporary  vernacular,  if  different  from  Sanskrit,  deviated  from  it  so 
very  much  less  than  the  modem  Indian  vernaculars  do. 

”5  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  484,  ff.,  does  not  determine  its  date. 

In  the  Mrichhakati,  ho"5vever,  written  probably  at  a later  period  (see  above, 
p.  12,  note  4),  a woman’s  pronunciation,  when  reading  or  repeating  Sanskrit  is 
spoken  of  as  something  laughable  (p.  44,  Stenzler’s  ed.) : — mama  ddva  duvehim  jjeva 
hassaiii  jdadi  itthide  sakkadam  padhariile  manussena  a kdalim  gdantena  | itthid  ddva 
sakkadam  padhantl  dinnanavanassd  via  gitthl  adhiam  smudadi,  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Wilson  (Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  i.  60)  : — “Now,  tome,  there  are 
two  things  at  which  I cannot  choose  hut  laugh,  a woman  reading  Sanskrit,  and  a 
man  singing  a song ; the  woman  snuffles  like  a young  cow,  when  the  rope  is  first 
passed  through  her  nostrils.” 
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Again,  an  expression  occurs  in  the  Aranya  Kanda,.  xi.  56,  from 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  use  of  Sanskrit  was  a characteristic  of  Brah- 
mans; and  no  doubt  they  were  the  persons  who  chiefly  spoke  it 
(Bombay  edition) : dharayan  hrdhmanarh  rupam  llvalah  saihshritam 
vadan\  dmantrayati  vipran  sa  sraddham  uddisya  nirylirinah  \ “As- 
suming the  form  of  a Brahman,  and  speaking  Sanskrit,  the  ruthless 
Rakshasa  Ilvala  invited  the  Brahmans  to  a funeral  ceremony.” 

In  the  Sundara  Kanda,  Ixxxii.  3 (Gorresio’s  edition),  the  discourse 
of  Prahasta,  one  of  the  Rakshasas,  is  characterized  as  samsTcritaih  hetu- 
sampannam  arthavaeh  clia.  \ “ polished  (samskritam),  supported  by 

reasons,  and  judicious  in  its  purport;”  and  in  the  Yuddha  Kanda, 
(civ.  2)  the  god  Brahma  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Rama  a discourse 
which  was  samskritam  madhuram  slakshnam  arthavad  dharma-safnhitam\ 
“ polished,  sweet,  gentle,  profitable,  and  consonant  with  virtue.” 
But  in  neither  of  these  two  passages  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
reference  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  word  saiiiskrita. 

In  the  subjoined  lines(Sundara  Kanda,  xviii.  18,  f.),  the  word  samskara 
is  employed,  if  not  in  a technical  signification,  corresponding  to  that  of 
samkrita,  at  all  events  in  a manner  which  enables  us  (as  Weber  observes) 
to  perceive  how  that  technical  sense  of  the  word  arose : duhkhena  huludhe 
chainam  Hanumdn  Marutatmajah  | samskdrena  yathd  hindm  vdcham  ar- 
thdntarafh.  yatdm™  \ tishthantlm  analankdrdm  dipyamdndm  sva-tejasd  \ 
“ Hanuman,  Son  of  the  Wind,  recognized  Sita  with  difiiculty,  stand- 
ing, as  she  was,  unadorned,  radiant  only  with  her  own  brilliancy : 
just  as  a word  is  not  readily  understood,  when  its  sense  is  changed 
by  the  want  of  its  correct  grammatical  form.” 

The  commentator  explains  the  first  line  thus:  brdhmarM-rupam”  brdhmana- 

sadrisa-veshaiti  | “ saihskritaTn  vadan”  brdhmana-vad  iti  seshah  \ 

'■8  The  reading  of  this  line  is  identical  in  the  Bombay  edition,  xv.  39 ; and  the 
commentator  there  has  the  following  note : Sndndnulepanddir  anga-samskdrah  \ 
vdcho  vydkarana-jndnddi-jah  samskdrah  | devydh  arthdntara-gatatvam  desantara- 
gatatvam  | vdchas  tu  vivakshitdrthdd  anydrtha-bodhakhatvam  | vdeho’ rtho  yathd  vyd- 
karanddy-abhydsa-duhkhena  vyutpattim  sampddya  budhyate  tad-vat  Sitdm  kashtena 
bubudhe  [ “ Bathing,  anointing,  etc.,  are  the  decoration  {saihskdra)  of  the  body. 

The  decoration  (or  correctness,  saniskdra)  of  speech  is  derived  from  a knowledge 
of  grammar,  etc.  The  phrase  arthdntaragatatva,  when  applied  to  Sita,  signifies 
her  having  gone  to  a foreign  country ; but  when  applied  to  speech,  it  signifies  the 
denoting  of  another  meaning  than  the  one  intended  As  the  sense  of  speech  is 
understood  after  proficiency  has  been  attained  with  difficulty  by  the  study  of  grammar, 
so  he  (Hanuman)  recognized  Sita  by  hard  effort.”  Professor  Aufrecht  has  furnished 
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Eighth  : — Erom  the  researches  of  Professors  Kuhn  and  Benfey 
it  appears  that  many  words,  which  in  modern  Sanskrit  are  only  of 
one,  two,  or  three,  etc.,  syllables,  hare,  in  the  Yeda,  to  he  read  as 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  etc.,  syllables,  i.e.,  as  of  one  syllable  longer, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  fuU  length  of  the  lines  required  by  the  metre 
employed  by  the  Yedic  poets.  Thus  tvam  has  to  be  read  as  tuam; 
vyushtau  as  viushtau;  turyam  as  turiyam;  martydya  as  martidya; 
varenyam  as  vareniam;  amdtyam  as  amdtiam  ; svadhvaram  as  suadhva- 
ram;  and  svastibhih  as  suastihhih.  Kow  as  this  mode  of  lengthening 
words  is  common  in  Prakrit,  it  would  appear  that  the  Prakrit  pro- 
nunciation agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  old  Sanskrit  in 
contradistinction  to  the  more  recent.  But  as  the  Prakrit  pronunciation 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  a previously  existing  popular  pro- 
nunciation, which  was  at  the  same  time  that  employed  by  the  Yedic 
poets,  we  find  here  another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  old  spoken 
language  of  India  and  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedas  were  at  one  time 
identical.'®^ 

me  with  the  following'  text  on  the  subject  of  Sanskrit  being  at  one  time  spoken.  He 
informs  me : “ The  Sarasvatlkanthabharana  speaks,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter,  of  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  poetrj',  and  says  in  t'loka  16  : he  'bhuvann 
ddya-rdjasya  rdjye  prdkrita-bhdshinah  \ kale  $r7-Sahasankasya  ke  na  saihskrita- 
vMinah  | According  to  the  author,  Sanskrit  was  universally  spoken  in  the  time  of 
Sahasanka,  whom  we  know  as  the  founder  of  an  era.  This  is  an  individual  view,  but 
it  is  curious  as  coming  from  a Hindu,  who  lived,  say,  1,050  years  after  Christ.”  The 
sense  of  the  verse  quoted  by  Professor  Aufrecht  is  as  follows : “ During  the  reign  of 
the  first  king,  who  spoke  Prakrit  ? In  the  time  of  Sahasanka  (Vikramaditya),  who 
did  not  speak  Sanskrit  ? ” 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgcnlandes,  iii.  80. 

Sama-veda,  Introduction,  p.  liii.,  ff.  See  also  the  articles  of  Dr.  Bollensen  in 
Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  457,  If.,  and  in  the  Zeitsch.  der  Deut.  Morg.  Gesellschaft, 
xiii.  569,  ff.,  and  Prof.  Muller’s  translation  of  the  R.V.,  vol.  i.,  pref.  pp.  Ixxviii,  ff. 

18^  I quote  some  remarks  of  Benfey,  Saraa-veda,  Introd.  p.  liii. : — “ The  necessity 
for  frequently  changing  the  liquids  y and  v into  the  correspondent  vowels  i and  u,  had 
been  remarked  by  the  Indian  writers  on  prosody,  who  teach  that,  wherever  the  metre 
requires  it,  iy  and  uv  should  be  read  instead  of  y and  v.  In  many  words  the  former 
mode  of  writing  appears  to  have  prevailed  ; as  is  rendered  probable  by  the  differences 
of  reading  between  the  Sama-veda  and  the  Rig-veda,  the  former,  for  instance,  read- 
ing tugriya,  subhuvah,  sudruvam,  where  the  latter  reads  tugrya,  subhvah,  sudrvam  ; 
and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  reading  samudriya,  where  the  former  reads  samudrya. 

. . . . But  the  necessity  of  making  the  change  in  order  to  obtain  a reading 

conformable  to  the  metre,  is  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  that  we  are  soon  led  to 
conclude  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Vedas  were  composed,  the  liquids  {y  and  v), 
which  appear  in  the  Sanhitas  as  we  now  have  them,  had  not  yet,  for  the  most  part. 
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Sect.  X. — Various  stages  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  the  different  forms 
in  which  they  exhibit  the  Sanskrit  language : the  later  Vedic  com- 
mentators : earlier  expounders : the  Nirukta  : the  Brdhmanas : the 
Vedic  hymns : imperfect  comprehension  of  them  in  later  times  from 
changes  in  the  language : the  hymns  composed  in  the  vernacular  idiom 
of  their  age}^'^ 

As  I have  shown  in  the  preceding  section  that  Sanskrit  was  once 
a spoken  language,  it  must,  in  that  its  earlier  stage,  have  been  exposed 
to  the  mutations  to  which  all  spoken  languages  are  subject  from  their 
very  nature.  Sanskrit  must,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  become  very 
different  from  what  it  originally  was.'®^  And,  in  fact,  we  find  from 
the  records  of  Indian  literature,  that  the  Sanskrit,  as  it  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  different  S'astras,  has  gone  through  different  phases. 
The  most  modern  is  that  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Itihasas,  Puranas, 
and  Smritis.  The  Itihasas  and  Puranas  are  undoubtedly  not  to  be 
ranked  with  the  oldest  Sanskrit  writings,  for  they  aU  imply  that  there 

begun  to  be  pronounced,  but  that,  in  their  stead,  the  corresponding  voivels  i and  u 
were  employed.”  On  the  other  band,  y and  v must  sometimes  be  read  instead  of 
iy  and  uv  (p.  Ivi.).  The  fifteen  verses  of  the  Purusha  Sukta  (cited  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  8,  f.),  which  are  composed  in  the  Anushtup  metre,  will  be 
generally  found  to  have  the  proper  number  of  feet,  if  not  in  other  respects  to  scan 
correctly, — if  the  preceding  remarks  be  attended  to.  Thus  in  the  first  verse,  line 
second,  the  words  vritvd  and  atyatishthat  must  be  read  apart,  and  not  united  by 
sandhi.  Bhavyam  (in  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse)  must  be  lengthened  to 
bhaviyam  ; vyahrdmat  (second  line,  foiuth  verse)  to  viakramat ; sadhyd  (second  line, 
seventh  verse)  to  sadhiya ; dj'yam  (first  line,  eighth  verse,  though  not  in  second  line, 
sixth  verse)  to  djiam ; grdmydscha  (second  line,  eighth  verse)  to  gramidscha ; 
vyadadhuh  and  vtjakalpayan  (first  line,  eleventh  verse)  to  viadadhtih  z.nA.viakalpayan; 
and  rdjanyah  (first  line,  twelfth  verse)  to  rajaniah. 

In  revising  this  section  (composed  originally  in  1858)  for  the  press,  I have  had 
the  assistance  of  Professor  Miiller’s  work  on  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  make  a few  additions,  and  to  modify  some  of  my  previous  state- 
ments. [Note  to  first  edition.] 

183  I fear  that  the  text  of  Patanjali  (Mababhashya,  p.  104)  may  be  cited  against 
me  here: — nityds  cha  sabddh  \ nityeshu  eha  iabdeshu  kutasthair  avichdlibhir  varnair 
bhavitavyam  anapdyopajana-vikdribhih  | “AVords  are  eternal;  and  in  the  case  of 
eternal  words  we  must  have  immutable  and  immovable  letters,  free  from  diminution, 
or  increase,  or  alteration.”  But  the  words  which  Bhaskara  Acharyya  applied  to 
astronomy  are  equally  applicable  to  grammar ; — atra  ganita-skandhe  upapattimdn 
eva  dgamah  pramdnam  \ “ In  this  astronomical  department  scripture  is  authori- 

tative only  when  it  is  supported  by  demonstration.”  This  is  true,  also,  of  aU  other 
matters,  which,  like  Grammar,  come  within  the  sphere  of  science. 
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were  many  older  records  of  Hindu  antiquity  existing  when  they 
were  compiled,  and  often  quote  various  ancient  verses.  The 
Mahabharata  frequently  introduces  old  legends  with  the  following 
formula,  which,  however,  may  often  mean  nothing : atrupy  udu- 
harantimam  itihusam  puratanam  \ “ Here  they  adduce  this  ancient 
narrative.”  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  127.)  In  aU  these  different  classes 
of  works,  which,  in  their  present  foi’m,  are  comparatively  recent 
parts  of  Indian  literature,  the  Sanskrit  language  is  substantially 
the  same.  At  the  time  when  even  the  oldest  of  these  works 
were  reduced  into  their  present  form,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Sanskrit  had  nearly  ceased  to  he  a spoken  tongue,  and  had  become 
gradually  stereotyped  as  a polished  and  learned  language,  by  the 
precepts  of  those  grammarians  who  preceded  Panini,  as  well  as  of  that 
scholar  himself  and  his  successors.*"^  As  the  language  which  had  thus 
been  polished,  improved,  and  fixed  by  precise  grammatical  rules,  ceased 
to  he  popularly  spoken,  it  was  preserved  fi’om  any  future  changes.  In 
this  way  the  Sanskrit  language  has  remained  almost  unaltered  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  till  it  has  acquired  the  appearance  of 
immutability ; while  its  antiquity,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which 
it  eventually  acquired,  and  has  so  long  retained,  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin;  just  as  every  science  which  has  descended 
from  a remote  age,  or  even  from  a period  comparatively  recent,  is 

That  they  are  not  all  of  one  age  is  held  by  an  enlightened  Indian  Pandit, 
Kvara  Chandra  Vidyasagar,  in  the  Bengali  preface  to  his  Rijupatha,  or  Sanskrit 
selections,  as  follows  : — soJcM  puran  opeklvja  Vishnupurancr  ruehunu  pracMn  hodh 
huy  I yaboityo  puran  Vedubyasprowt  boliyd  prusiddhi  dchhe  | kiniu  puran  sokoler 
rochund  puruspur  eto  bibhinn  je  ek  bydktir  ruchit  buliyd  bodh  hoy  nd  | Vishnupurdn 
Bhdgdbdt  b Bruhmubaiburttdpurdner  ekek  oihs  path  kdrile  ei  tin  grdnth  ek  lekhdnlr 
imckhhdite  vinirgdt  boliyd  prdtiti  hdbyd  dushkor  \ Vishnupuran  prdbhritir  sdhit 
Mdhdbhdrdter  rdciwndr  eto  bibhinndtd  je  jini  Vishnupurdn  kimbd  Bhdgdbdt  dthdbd 
Brdhmdbaibdrttdpurdn  rdchdnd  kdriydchhen  tdmhdr  rdchit  bodh  hdy  nd  ] 

“ The  composition  of  the  Vishnu-purana  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  all  the 
other  Puranas.  It  is  commonly  said  that  all  the  Puranas  were  composed  by  Veda- 
vyasa.  But  the  style  of  the  different  Puranas  is  so  various  that  they  canfiot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  work  of  one  person.  After  reading  a portion  of  the  Vishnu-purana, 
another  of  the  Bhagavata,  and  a third  of  the  Brahmavaivartta-purana,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  them  all  to  have  proceeded  from  one  pen.  ...  So,  too,  there  is  such 
a discrepancy  between  the  style  of  the  Mahabharata  and  that  of  the  Vishnu-purana, 
and  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  the  com- 
position of  the  same  person  by  whom  they  were  written. 

See,  however,  the  distinction  made  by  Lassen  between  the  Epic  poems  (Itihasas) 
and  the  Puranas,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  p.  133,  note. 
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regarded  by  the  people  of  India  as  supernatural.*®'^  Prior  to  this  era, 
however,  and  as  long  as  it  had  continued  to  be  commonly  spoken  by  the 
lower  or  upper  classes,  the  Sanskrit  had  been  Liable  to  constant  fluctua- 
tions in  the  forms  of  its  inflections.  Accordingly,  in  the  works  which  are 
more  ancient  than  the  Smritis  and  Itihasas,  we  And  various  diflPerences 
of  grammatical  form,  and  a style  altogether  more  antique.  This  is 
to  some  extent  the  case  in  the  Brahmanas  and  TJpanishads,  where  we 
encounter  a simplicity  of  syntax  and  a tautology  of  style,  together 
with  many  particles,  and  some  modes  of  construction  and  forms,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  later  works.*®*  The  Brahmanas,  however,  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a middle  stage  between  the  Yedic  hymns  (mantras) 
and  the  more  modern  Sanskrit.  It  is  to  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda, 
most  of  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  centuries,  even 
from  the  Brahmanas,  that  we  must  resort  if  we  would  discover  how 
wide  are  the  differences  between  the  Sanskrit  in  its  oldest  known 
form  and  its  most  modern  shape.  In  these  hymns  we  find  various 
forms  of  inflection  and  conjugation  which  are  not  to  be  traced  in  more 
modem  writings,  and  numerous  words  which  either  disappear  alto- 
gether in  later  authors,  or  are  used  by  them  in  a different  sense. 
These  hjrmns  are,  in  fact,  by  far  the  oldest  parts  of  Indian  literature. 
That  this  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  whole  nature  and  contents  of 
the  other  portions  of  that  literature  which  is  connected  with  those 
hymns.  The  hymns  are  the  essential  part  of  the  Veda ; all  the  other 
writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Veda  are  dependent  on  the  hymns, 
and  subservient  to  their  explanation  or  liturgical  use.  In  the  com- 
mentary called  the  Vedartha-prakasa,  on  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  p.  9, 
it  is  said  : Yadyapi  Mantra-hrahmanatmalco  Vedas  tathdpi  Brdhmanasya 
mantra-vyalchyana-rupatvad  mantrdh  eva  ddau  samdmndtdh  | “Al- 

*86  The  philosophers  Ramanuja  and  Madhvacharyya  are  called  incarnations  of 
S'esha  and  Vayu  (Wilson’s  Hindu  Sects,  pp.  24  and  87),  and  S'ankara  Acharya  is 
celebrated  in  the  Vrihad  Dharma-purana  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. — Colehrooke’s 
Essays,  i.  103,  104. 

187  Thus,  e.g.  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  modem  Sanskrit  wUl  recognize  in  the 
passage  cited  from  the  Kaushltaki-hrahmaua  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (p.  328), 
a dissimilarity  of  style.  The  separation  of  the  pai-ticle  abhi  from  the  verb  abhavat, 
in  the  phrase  abhi  Sauddsdn  abhavat  \ “ He  became  superior  to  the  Saud^as,”  is  a 
remnant  of  the  Yedic  usage.  In  modem  Sanskrit  the  preposition  would  not  be  thus 
severed  from  the  verb.  In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  si.  5,  1,  10,  and  12,  the 
following  ancient  forms  occur,  tat  for  tasmdt,  “from  that,”  vfinasai,  “Do  thou 
choose,”  or  “ thou  shalt  choose.” 
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though  the  Veda  consists  of  Mantra  and  Brahmana,  yet,  as  the  Brah- 
manas  have  the  character  of  explanations  of  the  Mantras,  [it  follows 
that]  the  latter  were  the  first  recorded.”  And  in  a verse  referred  to 
by  S'ankara  Acharya  in  his  commentary  on  the  Brihad  Aranyaka 
TJpanishad  (Bib.  Ind.  ii.  855,  ff.)  it  is  said  : Brahmam-pralha/vah 
mantrdh  \ “ The  mantras  are  the  sources  of  the  Brahmanas.”  This 
may  be  made  clearer  by  beginning  with  the  most  recent  parts  of  the 
literature  connected  with  the  Vedas,  and  going  gradually  back  to  the 
oldest  parts. 

First: — Two  of  the  most  recent  commentators  on  the  Vedas  are 
Sayana  Acharya,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,'®®  and  wrote 
a detailed  commentary  called  Vedarthaprakasa,  on  the  whole  of  the 
E-igveda  ; and  Mahidhara,  who  compiled  a commentary  entitled 
Vedadipa  on  the  Vajasaneyl  Sanhita  of  the  Yajur-veda. 

Second:  In  such  works  as  these  we  find  reference  made  to  earlier 
writers  on  the  Vedas,  such  as  S'aunaka,  the  author  of  the  Brihaddevata, 
Yaska,  the  author  of  the  Nirukta,  and  many  others,  with  quotations 
from  their  works. 

Professor  Muller*’®  divides  the  Vedic  literature,  properly  so  called, 
into  four  periods,  which,  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  antiquity,  are 
the  Sutra  period,  the  Brahmana  period,  the  Mantra  period,  and  the 
Chhandas  period.  The  Chhandas  period,  during  which  the  oldest 
hymns  preserved  in  the  Eigveda  collection  were  written,  he  supposes 
to  have  lasted  from  1200  to  1000  b.c.  Then  followed  the  Mantra 
period,  from  1000  to  800  b.c.,  in  the  course  of  which  the  more  recent 
of  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed,  and  the  whole  were  gathered 
together  into  one  Sanhita  (or  collection).  Hext  in  order  was  the 
Brahmana  period,  from  800  to  600  b.c.,  during  which  the  chief 
theological  and  liturgical  tracts  bearing  this  title  were  composed  and 
collected.*®®  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  Sutra  period,  extending  from  600 

188  Professor  'Wilson’s  Rigveda  Sanhita,  Vol.  I.  Introduc.  p.  xlviii.  Miiller, 
“ Chips,”  (1st  ed.)  p.  24.  Roth,  Introd.  to  Nirukta,  p.  liii.  refers  Mahidhara  (if  not 
Sayana  also)  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

189  See  his  “History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,”  pp.  70,  244,  249,  313,  445, 
497,  572. 

*90  Professor  Haug  thinks  all  these  works  are  older.  In  the  Introduction  to  his 
Aitareya  Brahmana,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  he  writes:  “We  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to 
assign  the  composition  of  the  bulk  of  the  Brahmanas  to  the  years  1400-1200  b.c.  ; 
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to  200  B.C.,  in  which  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  earlier  tradition 
were  reduced  (by  men  who,  however,  were  no  longer,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, regarded  as  inspired)  into  a more  tangible,  precise,  and 
systematic  form  than  they  had  previously  possessed.  The  works  of 
this  period  were  not  all  composed  in  the  concise  form  of  Sutras,  hut 
some  were  in  verse  and  others  in  prose. 

Among  the  latter  is  the  work  of  Yaska,  who  (as  we  have  seen, 
p.  153)  is  supposed  by  Professor  Miiller  (“  Chips,”  p.  74)  to  have 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Yaska  found  an  earlier  work  entitled 
the  Nighantus,  made  up  of  classified  lists  of  Vedic,  and  partly  obso- 
lete, words,  existing  in  his  day ; to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following 
passage,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  work  (i.  1) : samumnuyah 
samdmndtah  | sa  vydkhdtavyah  | tarn  imam  sarndmndyam  “ Nighanta- 
vah  ” ity  dchakshate  | “ A sacred  record  {samdmndya)  has  been  com- 
piled, which  is  to  be  expounded.  This  is  called  the  Nighantus.” 

And  again  (in  i.  20) : sdkshdtkrita-dharmdnah  rishayo  halhuvuh  \ 
ie  ’varebhyo  ' sdksMtkrita-dharmalhyah  upadesena  mantrdn  samprdduh  j 
upadesdya  gldyanto  'vare  hilmorgrahandya  imam  grantJiam  samd- 
mndsishur  vedaih  cha  veddngdni  cJia  | [hilmam  bhilmam  hhdsanam  itivd']}^^ 
“The  rishis  had  an  intuitive  insight  into  duty.  They,  by  tuition, 
handed  down  the  mantras  to  subsequent  preceptors,  who  were  destitute 
of  this  intuitive  perception.  These  later  teachers,  declining  in  the 
power  of  communicating  instruction,  for  facility  of  comprehension 
through  the  division  of  the  subject-matter,  arranged  this  book  (the 
Nighantus),  the  Veda,  and  the  Yedangas.  \Bilma  means  hkilma, 

for  the  Samhita  we  require  a period  of  at  least  500-600  years,  with  an  interval 
of  about  200  years  between  the  end  of  the  proper  Brahmana  period.  Thus  we 
obtain  for  the  bulk  of  the  Samhita  the  space  from  1400-2000  ; the  oldest  hymns  and 
sacrificial  formulas  may  be  a few  hundred  years  more  ancient  still,  so  that  we  would 
fix  the  very  commencement  of  Vedic  Literature  between  2400-2000  b.c.”  See  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  2,  ff. 

19'  On  this  the  commentator  Durgacharya  annotates  as  follows  : sa  cha  [sama~ 
mndyali\  risMbhir  Mantrdrtha-parijndndya  iiddharanahliutah  panchddhydyi  s'astra- 
sanyraha-bhavena  ekasmiiin  umnaye  granthilcritah  ity  arthali.  “ The  sense  is,  that 
‘ This  sacred  record  which  had  been  set  forth  by  rishis  as  a specimen  of  the  mode 
of  explaining  the  sense  of  the  mantras,  has  been  formed  into  one  collection  in  five 
chapters.’  ” 

19*  “ Das  splitterweise  Fassen,”  B.  and  R. 

199  The  words  in  brackets  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Roth  as  spurious  (Illust.  of 
Nirukta,  p.  14,  f.).  I quote  them,  however,  as  they  are  commented  on  by  Durga. 
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division,  or  hhdsam,  illustration.]  ” This  passage  proves  at  once  the 
priority  of  the  Nighantus  to  the  Nirukta,  and  also  the  still  greater 
antiquity  of  the  hymns  which  form  the  subject  of  explanation  in 
hoth.'”^ 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Durgacharya,  the  commentator, 
on  this  passage  (Nir.  i.  20) : — 

Sdlcshutlcrifo  yair  dharmah  sdhshdd  drishto  prativUishtena  tapasd  te 
ime  “ sdTcshdtlcrita-dharmdnah  ” | ke  punas  te  iti  ] uchjate  | “ rishayah  ” 
rishanti  amushmdt  Icarmanah  evam-arthavatd  mantrena  samyuhtdd 
amund  prahdrena  evam-lahshana-phala-viparindmo  lhavati  iti  rishayah  \ 

rishir  darsandd"  iti  vakshyati  \ tad  etat  Icarmanah  phala-vipari- 
ndma-darsanam  aupachdrikyd  vrittyd  uktafh  sdkshdtkrita-dharmdnah'' 
iti  I na  hi  dharmasya  darsanam  asti  \ atyantdpurvo  hi  dharmah  \ 
aha  I Mm  teshdm  iti  | uchyate  \ te  'varebhyo  ' sdkshdtkrita-dharma- 
hhyah  upadekena  mantrdn  sampraduh  ” | te  ye  sdlcshdikrita- 

dharmdnas  te  'varebhyo  'vara-kdllnelhyah  sakti-hmelhyah  krutarshi- 
hhyah  \ teshdm  hi  srutvd  tatah  paschdd  rishitvam  upajdyate  na 
yathd  purveshdm  sdlcshdthritadharmdndm  iravariam  antard  eva  \ 
dha  I Mm  telhyah  iti\  te'varehhjah  upadesena"  sishyopddhydyikayd 
vrittyd  mantrdn  granthato  'rthatai  eha  samprdduh"  samprattavantah\ 
te  'pi  cha  wpadesena  eva  jagrihuh  | atha  te  'py  upadesdya  gldyantah 
avare  hilma-grahandya  imam  grantham  samdmndsishur  vedam  cha  veddn- 
gdni  eha"  iti  \ ^'•upadesdya"  upadesdrtham  \ kathaih  ndma  upadisya- 
mdnam  ete  sahmyur  grihltum  ity  evam  artham  adhihritya  gldyantah 
Ichidyamdndh  teshv  [?]  agrihnatsu  tad-anulcampayu  teshdm  dyushah 

Professor  Roth,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Nirukta,  p.  xiii,  remarks  thus  on  this 
passage: — “Here  Yaska  ascribes  the  compilation  of  the  small  collections  of  words 
and  names  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  explanation,  in  an  undefined  way  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  not  indeed  dating  from  the  earliest  period,  when  faith  and  doctrine 
flourished  without  artificial  aids,  but  from  the  generations  next  to  that  era,  which 
strove  by  arrangement  and  writing  to  preserve  the  treasures  which  they  had  in- 
herited. He  further  puts  the  Naighantuka  in  one  class  with  the  Vedas  and 
Vedangas.  By  the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  which  Yaska  here  places  in  the  second 
period  of  Indian  history,  he  cannot  mean  the  production  of  the  hymns  transmitted 
by  the  rishis,  which  were  always  esteemed  in  India  as  the  essential  part  of  the  Vedas, 
and  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  Yaska  in  the  passage  before  us.  All,  there- 
fore, that  could  be  done  by  later  generations  was  to  arrange  these  hymns,  and  com- 
mit them  to  writing.  We  find  here  a recollection  of  a comparatively  late  reduction 
into  writing  of  the  mental  productions  of  early  ages,  an  event  which  has  not  yet 
attracted  sufficient  notice  in  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Indian  literature.” 
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sanlcocham  avekshya  kdldnurupdm  cha  graJiana-sahtim  “ hilmagrahandya 
imam  grantham  ” gavddi-devapatny-antafh  samdmndta/oantah  | him  matam 
etena  iti  | uchyate  | ‘^vedam  cha  veddngdni  cha"  ita/rdni  iti  | hatham 
punah  samdmndsishur  iti  [ dha  | srinu  \ vedam  tdvad  eham  santam  ati- 
mahattvdd  duradhyeyam  aneka-idkhd-bhedena  samdmndsishuh  suhha- 
grahandya  vydsena  samdmndtavantah  [ te  ehavimsatidhd  Idhvrichyam 
ekasatadhd  ddhvaryavam  sahasradhd  sdmavedam  na/cadhd  dtharvanam  | 
veddngdny  api  | tad  yathd  \ vydharanam  ashtadhd  niruhtam  chaturda- 
sadhd  ityevam-ddi  I evam  samdmndsishur  hhedena  grahandrtham  [ hatham 
ndma  | hhinndny  etdni  idkhdntardni  laghuni  sukham  grihmyur  etc  iahti- 
hindh  alpdyusho  manushydh  ity  evam-artham  samdmndsishuh  \ hilma-iah- 
dam  hhdshya-vdhya-prasaktam  nirlravlti  \ yad  etad  lilmam  ity  uktam  etad 
Ihilmam  veddndm  Ihedanam  \ Ihedo  vydsah  ity  arthah  | “ bhdsanam 
iti  vd"  1 athavd  hhdsanam  evam  hilma-iahdena  uchyate  | veddnga-vijndnena 
hhdsate  prahdsate  veddrthah  iti  \ atah  idam  uhtam  lilmam  iti  | evam 
hhider  Ihdsater  vd  lilma-saldah  | evam  idam  rishilhyo  niruhtasdstram 
dydtam  ita/rdni  cha  angdni  iti  parisodhitah  dgamah  \ 

“They  to  whose  minds  duty  was  clearly  present,  i.e.,  by  whom 
through  eminent  devotion  it  was  intuitively  seen,  were  the  persons 
described  by  the  term  sdkshdt-hrita-dha/rmdnas.  Again,  who  were 
they  ? The  rishis,'®®  who  are  called  so  because  they  flow  {rishanti) ; 
because  from  a particular  ceremony  accompanied  by  a mantra  of  such 
and  such  import,  in  a certain  way,  such  and  such  a reward  results. 
And  the  author  will  afterwards  declare  that  the  word  ‘ rishi  ’ comes 
from  ‘ seeing  ’ {darsandt).  Here  ‘ those  who  have  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  duty  ’ are  spoken  of  in  a metaphorical  way,  as  ‘ seeing  ’ 
that  a reward  results  from  a ceremony ; for  duty  cannot  be  seen,  being 
something  entirely  invisible.  He  proceeds.  But  what  of  these  rishis  ? 
He  tells  us : ‘ They  handed  down  the  mantras  by  oral  tuition  to  sub- 
sequent men,  who  had  not  the  same  intuitive  perception  of  duty,’  i.e. 
those  rishis  who  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  duty  handed  down  the 
mantras  to  subsequent  men,  i.e.  to  those  who  were  rishis  by  audition 
(irutanrshis),  of  a later  age,  and  destitute  of  power;  ‘rishis,’  whose 

About  the  different  kinds  and  races  of  risbis,  see  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  400, 
note,  and  Prof.  Aufrecbt’s  Catalogue,  p.  41,  col.  2 ; as  well  as  the  3rd  vol.  of  this 
work,  passim ; see  the  index. 
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rishihood  arose  from  what  they  had  heard  from  others,  and  not  with- 
out hearing,  as  was  the  case  with  those  earlier  rishis  who  had  an 
intuitive  perception  of  duty.  He  proceeds.  What  did  the  earliest 
rishis  do  to  these  later  ones  ? They  handed  down  the  mantras  by 
tuition  (viz.,  by  the  function  of  instructing  their  pupils)  according 
to  their  text  and  meaning;'®®  and  the  pupils  received  them  through 
tuition.  Then  ‘these  later  men,  being  grieved,'®’  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing instruction,  arranged  this  book  and  the  Veda,  and  the  Vedangas, 
in  portions,  for  facility  of  comprehension.’  ‘For  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction:’ ‘grieved,’  afflicted  by  the  apprehension  that  their  pupils 
would  not  comprehend  what  was  taught  them ; and  when  they  did  not 
understand,  being  actuated  by  compassion  towards  them,  and  having 
regard  to  the  greater  shortness  of  their  lives,  and  to  the  diminution 
in  their  power  of  comprehension,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  times,  they  compiled  this  book  [the  Nighantu],  begin- 
ning with  ^ gau,’’  and  ending  with  ^ devapatnyas,'  in  parts,  for  facility 
of  comprehension  by  division  of  the  subject-matter.  He  next  tells  us 
what  is  meant  by  this  : the  Vedas,  and  the  other  Vedangas.  But  how 
did  they  compile  these  works  ? He  tells  us,  listen  : By  separation,  they 
arranged  the  Veda  (which  being  up  to  that  period  one,  was  difflcult  to 
study,  from  its  extreme  maguitude)  in  a number  of  different  S'akhas,  for 
the  purpose  of  easier  comprehension.  The  Rigveda  was  arranged  in  21 
sakhas,  the  Yajush  in  101,  the  Sama  in  1,000,  the  Atharvana  in  9 : 
and  similarly  the  Vedangas ; grammar  in  8 books,  the  Hirukta  in  14, 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  they  might  be  apprehended  in  a divided  state ; 
i.e.  that  powerless  and  shortlived  men  might  easily  be  able  to  under- 
stand these  several  S'akhas,  when  divided  and  of  limited  extent.  He 
now  explains  the  word  ‘5 ....  Bilma=.hhilma,  means  the 
division  of  the  Vedas,  and  division  stands  for  separate  arrangement. 
Or  it  means  hhusanam,  elucidation;  i.e.  the  sense  of  the  Vedas  becomes 
clear  from  a knowledge  of  the  vedangas,  or  supplements  to  the  Veda. 
Thus  bilma  is  from  the  root  bhid,  or  the  root  bkus.  In  this  way  this 

'98  So  Muller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  522)  renders  granthato  arthatascha,  denying 
to  the  word  “ grantha”  the  sense  of  written  book.  This  rendering  is  approved  by 
Prof.  Goldstlicker  (Panini,  p.  32),  though  he  holds  that  “ grantha”  properly  means  a 
written  hook  {ibid.  p.  27). 

'®'  It  will  be  seen  that  in  p.  165,  I have  understood  the  word  gldyantah  in  the 
sense  of  “ declining.” 
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Nirukta  S'astra,  and  the  other  Vedangas  have  descended  from  the 
rishis.  Thus  the  scripture  has  been  elucidated.” 

The  Nighantus,  the  lists  of  -words  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  -were  prefixed  by  Taska  to  his  own  work,  the 
Nirukta,  in  which,  by  commenting  on  them,  he  endeavours  to  throw 
light  on  the  obscurities  of  the  Yeda.*®®  When  this  wmrk  of  Yaska 
was  written,  and  even  at  a much  earlier  period,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sense  of  many  of  the  Vedic  words  had  been  commonly  forgotten.  This 
appears  from  the  vei-y  fact  of  such  works  as  the  Mghantus  and  liirukta 
being  Composed  at  all.  Tor  what  occasion  was  there  for  compiling  vo- 
cabularies of  Vedic  words,  if  the  sense  of  these  words  had  continued  all 
along  familiar  to  the  students  of  the  Vedas?  The  necessity  for  works 
like  his  own  is  argued  by  Yaska  in  the  following  passage  (Nir.  i.  15) : 
Athupi  idam  antarena  mantreshv  artha-pratyayo  na  vidyate  \ artham 
apratiyato  natyantam  svara-samsJcuroddesah  | tad  idam  vidya-sthunam 
vydlcaranasya  kurtsnyarn  svurtha-sadhahayn  cJia  \ 

“Now  -without  this  work  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  cannot  be 
understood;  but  he  who  does  not  comprehend  their  meaning  cannot 
thoroughly  know  their  accentuation  and  grammatical  forms.  There- 
fore, this  department  of  science  is  the  complement  of  grammar,  and 
an  instrument  for  gaining  one’s  own  object.””® 

The  same  thing  is  also  clear  from  many  passages  in  his  work,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  explain  Vedic  words  by  their  etymologies 

198  “The  NaighanUika,”  says  Professor  Roth  (Introd.  to  Nirukta,  p.  lii.),  “especially 
the  second  portion  of  it,  was  a collection  of  difficult  and  obsolete  words,  which  formed 
a basis  for  instruction  in  the  mode  of  expounding  the  Veda,  such  as  was  usually 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  Brahmans.  At  that  period  no  need  was  felt  of  con- 
tinuous commentaries  ; and  in  fact  learning  had  not  then  become  separated  into  so 
many  branches.  A memorandum  of  the  terms  denoting  the  ideas  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Veda,  and  of  the  principal  passages  which  required  elucidation ; a 
simple  list  of  the  gods  and  the  objects  of  worship,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Naighantuka, 
sufficed  as  a manual  for  oral  instruction.  At  a later  era  this  manual  became  the 
subject  of  formal  and  w-ritten  explanation.  To  this  period  belongs  the  Nirukta.” 

‘38  This  passage  is  translated  by  Roth,  Nirukta,  Erlauterungen,  p.  11.  And 
Sayana  says  in  the  Introd.  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Rigveda,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  tasmad 
veddrthdvabodhriya  upaijuktam  niruktam  \ “ Hence  the  Nirukta  is  serviceable  for 

the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda.” 

333  See  Roth’s  Erlauterungen  to  Nirukta,  p.  219,  ff.  “Vedic  interpretation  could 
impose  on  itself  no  greater  obstruction  than  to  imagine  that  the  Indian  commentators 
were  infallible,  or  that  they  had  inherited  traditions  which  were  of  any  value.  Even 
a superficial  examination  shows  that  their  plan  of  interpretation  is  the  very  opposite 
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(a  process,  often  tentative,  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  if 
their  meanings  had  been  perfectly  known),  or  in  which  he  cites  the 
opinions  of  different  classes  of  interpreters  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  who  had  severally  propounded  different  explanations.  This 
further  shows  that  in  Yaska’s  time  the  signification  of  the  hymns  had 
formed  the  subject  of  investigation  by  learned  men  of  different  schools 
for  many  ages  preceding.  The  following  passage  will  illustrate  this, 
as  well  as  afford  some  insight  into  the  subjects  and  manner  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  period  when  he  lived.  In  the  Ninikta,  i.  15,  16,  he 
thus  (in  continuation  of  the  passage  last  cited)  alludes  to  the  Opinion 
entertained  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  Kautsa,*°^  regarding  the  value 

of  traditional,  that  it  is  in  reality  a grammatical  and  etymological  one,  which  only 
agrees  with  the  former  method  in  the  erroneous  system  of  explaining  every  verse, 
every  line,  every  word  by  itself,  without  inquiring  if  the  results  so  obtained  har- 
monize with  those  derived  from  other  quarters.  If  the  fact  that  none  of  the  com- 
mentators are  in  possession  of  anything  more  than  a very  simple  set  of  conceptions 
regarding,  e.g.,  the  functions  of  a particular  god,  or  even  the  entire  eontents  of  the 
hymns,  whieh  they  are  continually  intruding  into  their  interpretations,  he  regarded 
as  a proof  of  their  having  inherited  a tradition,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that  this 
poverty  of  ideas  is  not  a thing  which  we  have  any  reason  to  covet.  In  this  set  of 
conceptions  are  included  those  scholastic  ideas  which  were  introduced  at  an  early 
period  indeed,  hut  not  until  the  hjanns  had  already  become  the  subject  of  learned 
study,  and  the  religious  views  and  social  circumstances  on  which  they  are  based 
had  lost  all  living  reality.  . . . 'What  is  true  of  Say  ana,  or  any  of  the  other 

later  commentators,  applies  essentially  to  Yaska  also.  He,  too,  is  a learned  inter- 
preter, who  works  with  the  materials  which  his  predecessors  had  collected,  but  he 
possesses  an  incalculable  advantage,  in  point  of  time,  over  those  compilers  of  detailed 
and  continuous  commentaries,  and  belongs  to  a quite  different  literary  period ; viz., 
to  that  when  Sanskrit  was  still  undergoing  a process  of  natural  growth.”  Compare 
Benfey’s  remarks  on  the  Vedic  scholiasts,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Samaveda, 
pp.  Ixv,  f.,  where  he  observes : “How  high  soever  may  be  the  antiquity  assigned 
to  the  oldest  grammatical  and  hermeneutical  treatises  on  the  Vedas,  a long  period 
appears  to  have  intervened  between  these  and  the  composition  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  hjTnns,  during  which  very  much  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Vedas  was 
forgotten.  Their  interpretations  rest  essentially  (as  is  shown  not  merely  by  the 
commentaries  which  have  been  alluded  to,  but  also  by  Yaska’s  Nirukta)  on  ety- 
mology, on  conclusions  drawn  from  the  context,  and  the  comparison  of  similar 
passages.  The  oldest  attempts  at  interpretation  seem  to  be  contained  in  Brahmanas, 
in  collections  of  passages  {nigama),  in  collections  of  words  {nighantu)  and  in  expla- 
nations {nintlda),  of  which  last,  two  are  mentioned  by  Sayana  (R.V.  vol.  i.  p.  45, 
lines  16  and  18),  viz.,  one  by  S'akapuni  and  another  by  Sthaulashthivi,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Yaska.” 

Sec  Roth,  Zur  Litteratur  und  Gcschichte  des  Weda,  p.  21,  f.  where  he  writes  : 
“The  rationalistic  Kautsa  could  regard  the  Veda  as  devoid  of  meaning,  and  the 
Brahmanas  as  false  interpretations.” 
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of  the  Vedic  interpretation : 

“ Yadi  mantrdrtha-pratyaydya  anarthakam  bkavatV  iti  Kautsah  j 
‘‘ anarthalcdh  hi  mantrdh  \ tad  etena  upehshitavyam  | niyata-vdcho  yuhtayo 
niyatdnvpurvydh  hhavanti  | athdpi  hrdhmanena  rupa-samparmdh  vidhi- 
yante  \ ‘ uru  prathasva  ’ iti  prathayati  \ ^prohdni  ’ iti  prohati  \ athdpi 
anupapanndrthdh  lhavanti  | ‘ oshadhe  trdyasva  enam  ’ | ‘ svadhite  md 
enam  hifhsir'  [Taitt.  S.,  i.  2,  1]  ity  dha  hiihsan  \ athdpi  pratishid- 
dhdrthdh  hhavanti  | ^ehah  eva  Rudro  'vatasthe  na  dvitiyah’  \ ‘■asamhhyd- 
td  sahasrdni  ye  Rudrdh  adhi  hhumydm'  \ ‘ asatrur  Indra  jajnishe'  \ 

‘ satafh  sendh  ajayat  sdkam  Indrah  ’ ] iti  \ athdpi  jdnantam  sampreshyati 
‘Agnaye  samidhyamdndya  anuhruhi'  iti  | athdpy  dha  ^ Aditih  sarvam' 
iti  ^ Aditir  dyaur  Aditir  antarihsham'  iti'"  | tad  uparishthdd  vydkhyu- 
sydmah  | athdpy  avispashthdrthdh  hhavanti  \ ‘amyak'  | ^yddrismin’  \ 
‘jdraydyi^\  ^kdnukd'  iti"  \ arthavantah  sahda-sdmdnyut  \ etad  vai 
yajnasya  samriddham  yad  rupa-samriddham  yat  karma  kriyamdnam  rig 
yajur  vd  ^hhivadati"  (Aitareya  Brahmana,  i.  4)  iti  cha  hrdhmanam  | 
“ krllantau  putrair  naptrihhir"  iti\  yatho  etad  niyatavdcho  yuktayo 
niyatanupurvydh  hhavanti"  iti  laukikeshv  apy  etad  yathd  Indrdgni" 
“ pitdputrdv"  iti  \ yatho  etad  ‘^hrdhmanena  rupa-sampanndh  vidhly ante" 
ity  uditdnuvddah  sa  hhavati  \ yatho  etaj  “anupapanndrthdh  hhavanti" 
ity  amndyavachandd  ahiihsd  pratlyeta  \ yatho  etad  “ vipratishiddhdrthdh 
hhavanti"  iti  | laukikeshv  apy  etad  yathd  “ asapatno  'yam  hrdhmanah" 
“ anamitro  'yam  rdjd"  iti  \ yatho  etaj  “jdnantam  sampreshyati"  iti 
jdnantam  ahhivddayate  jdnate  madhuparkam  prdha  iti  \ yatho  etad 
“Aditih  sarvam"  iti  laukikeshv  apy  etad  yathd  “ sarvarasdh  anuprdptdh 
pdnlyam"  iti  \ yatho  etad  “avispashthdrthdh  hhavanti"  iti  \ na  esha 
sthdnor  aparddho  yad  enam  andho  na  pasyati  purushuparddhah  sa 
hhavati  \ yathd  jdnapadishu  vidydtah  purusha-visesho  hhavati  \ pdrovarya- 
vitsu  tu  khalu  veditrishu  bhiiyo-vidyah  prasasto  hhavati  \ 

I will,  in  my  translation,  place  the  answers  of  Yaska  opposite  to 
the  objections  of  Kautsa  (though  they  are  separated  in  the  text),  and 
thus  economize  space,  as  well  as  make  the  discussion  clearer. 

See  Dr.  Roth's  translation  of  this  passage  in  the  first  of  his  Abhandlungen, 
p.  21,  and  in  his  Erlauterungen  to  the  iS’irukta,  pp.  11-13.  There  are,  however, 
some  parts  of  the  passage  of  which  I do  not  clearly  understand  the  bearing. 
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Kautsa  objects. 

1.  “If  the  science  of  inter- 
pretation is  intended  to  make  the 
sense  of  the  mantras  clear,  it  is 
useless,  for  the  mantras  have  no 
sense.  This  is  to  be  seen  as 
follows.” 


2.  “ The  propositions  [in  the 
hymns  and  texts]  have  certain 
fixed  words,  and  a certain  fixed 
arrangement  ; ” [and  so  require 
no  intei’pretation  ?] 

3.  “ The  mantras  have  the 
ritual  forms  to  which  they  refer 
fixed  and  enjoined  by  the  Brah- 
manas  [and,  therefore,  need  no 
further  explanation] : thus  ‘ Spread 
thyself  widely  out,’  [Vaj.  S.,  i. 
22]  and  so  he  spreads ; ‘ Let  me 
pour  out,’  and  so  he  pours.” 

4.  “ They  prescribe  what  is  im- 
practicable : thus,  ‘ deliver  him, 
0 plant:’  ‘Axe,  do  not  injure 
him,’  thus  he  speaks  while  strik- 
ing.” [Taitt.  Sanh.,  i.  2,  1 ; see 
also  Yaj.  S.,  iv.  1 ; vi.  15.] 

5.  “ Their  contents  are  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other : thus,  ‘ There 
exists  but  one  Eudra,  and  no 
second  ; ’ and  again,  ‘ There  are 
innumerable  thousands  of  Eudras 
over  the  earth’  [Vaj.  S.,  xvi.  54]  ; 
and,  ‘ Indra,  thou  hast  been  born 
without  a foe’  [E.  V.,  x.  133,  2]  ; 
and  again,  ‘ Indra  vanquished  a 
hundred  armies  at  once.’”  [E.  Y., 
X.  103,  1.] 


YdsJca  replies. 

1.  “The  mantras  have  a sense, 
for  their  words  are  the  same  (as 
those  in  the  ordinary  language).  A 
Brahmana  (the  Aitareya,  i.  4)  says, 

‘ What  is  appropriate  in  its  form, 
is  successful  in  the  sacrifice ; that 
is  to  say,  when  the  verse  [rich  or 
yajush~\  which  is  recited  refers  to 
the  ceremony  which  is  being  per- 
formed.’ An  example  of  the 
identity  of  the  Vedic  language 
with  the  ordinary  speech  is  this, 
^ krilantau,’’  etc.  (‘sporting  with 
sons  and  grandsons’).” 

2.  “ This  is  the  case  in  ordinary 
language  also,  e.g.  Indragni,  pita- 
putrau  (‘Indra  and  Agni,’  father 
and  son  ’).” 

3.  “This  is  a mere  repetition 
of  what  had  been  already  said 
[and  consequently  calls  for  no 
further  answer  ?].” 


4.  “According  to  the  sacred 
tradition  it  must  be  understood 
that  no  injury  is  to  be  inflicted.” 


5.  “ The  same  thing  occurs  in 
ordinary  language : thus,  ‘ This 
Brahman  is  without  a rival ; ’ 
‘ The  king  has  no  enemies.’  ” 


This  version  is  borrowed  from  Prof.  Hang’s  translation,  p.  11.  The  words 
quoted  in  the  Nirukta  occur  in  Ait.  Br.  i.  4,  with  the  exception  of  “yajur  va.” 
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6.  “A  person  is  enjoined  to  do 
an  act  with  which  he  is  already- 
acquainted  : thus,  ‘ Address  the 
hymn  to  the  fire  which  is  being 
kindled’  [S'atap.  Br.,  i.  3,  5,  2. 
This  is  said  by  the  adhvaryu 
priest  to  the  hotri.  Eoth.]”^'’^ 

7.  “ Again  it  is  said  : ‘ Aditi  is 
everything;’  ‘Aditi  is  the  sky; 
Aditi  is  the  atmosphere.’”  [E.  V., 
i.  89,  10]. 

8.  “The  si^ification  of  the 
mantras  is  indistinct,  as  in  the 
ease  of  such  words  as  amyak 

E.  V.,  i.  169,  3],  yadrismin 
E.  V.,  V.  44,  jarmjayi  [E.  V., 
vi.  12,  4],  kanuhad'  [E.  Y.,  viii. 
66,  4].“® 


6.  “ In  the  same  way  people 
are  saluted  by  their  names,  though 
they  already  know  them ; and  the 
madhuparka  (a  dish  of  curds,  ghee 
and  honey)  is  mentioned  to  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
custom.” 

7.  “ This  will  be  explained 
further  on  [see  Eir.,  iv.  23]. 
The  same  thing  is  said  in  common 
language : thus,  ‘ All  fiuids  (or 
fiavours)  reside  in  water.’ 

8.  “ It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
post,  that  the  blind  man  does  not 
see  it.  It  is  the  man’s  fault.  Just 
as  in  respect  of  local  usages  men 
are  distinguished  by  superior 
knowledge ; so  too,  among  those 
learned  men  who  are  skilled  in 
tradition,  he  who  knows  most  is 
worthy  of  approbation.” 


Durga,  the  commentator,  does  not  enter  on  a detailed  explanation 
of  this  passage.  He  merely  refers  as  follows  to  its  general  scope  : — 
Athdpiidam  antarem pada-vihhago  na  vidyate  ] sdstraramhha-prayo- 
janddhikdre  varttamdne  atha  idam  antarem  mantreshv  arthdvadhdranam 
ndsti  ity  ukte  yadi  mantretyddind  dnarthakya-hehiihir  hahuhhir  dna- 
rthakye  wpapddite  nirukta-sdstrasya  Kautsena  mantrdndm  arthavattaih 
sthdpayitvd  para-paksha-hetavah  fratyuktdh.  \ teshu  sthitam  arthavatvam 
mantrdndm  ] teshdm  a/rthanirvachandya  idam  drahhyamdnam  arthavad 
ity  upapannam  arthavattvam  nirukta-sdstrasya  | tad  etat  sarvam  api 
chodaka-sdstrakdra-vydjena prasaktdnuprasaktam  uktam prajndydih  vivrid- 
dhaye  sishyasya  | katham  ndma  asdv  avivriddha-prajnah  sahddrtha-nydya- 
sankateshu  hetu-samaydnabhijnah  paraih  pratihadhyamdno  'pi  paddrthdn 
vdkydrthdrhk  cJia  asammohena  nirbruydd  iti. 

“ The  student  being  supposed  to  have  an  occasion  and  a right  to 


See  Muller,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literatm-e,  p.  472,  note  1. 

Compare  Raghuvans'a,  x.  16,  rasdntardny  ekarasam  yatha  divyam  payo  ’imite\ 
“ As  rain  -water,  which  has  but  one  flavour,  [when  it  has  fallen]  imbibes  other 
flavours,”  etc. 

See  my  article  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Veda  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  As. 
Society,  vol.  ii.  new  series,  p.  329,  334,  337  ; and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.  vv. 
myaksh,  yadrisa,  {Z)  jar,  and  kdnukd;  as  well  as  Roth’s  dissertation  on  the  Atharva- 
veda,  p.  21. 
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enter  on  the  study  of  this  S'astra,  and  the  proposition  having  been  laid 
down  that,  without  the  Nirukta,  the  sense  of  the  mantras  caimot  be 
understood,  Kautsa,  in  the  words,  “if  the  science,”  etc.,  adduces  many 
reasons  for  declaring  the  mantras  to  have  no  meaning,  and  on  these 
he  grounds  an  assertion  that  the  Nirukta  is  useless.  Yaska  in  reply 
states  the  reasons  on  the  other  side  in  support  of  the  mantras  having 
a meaning,  which  point  he  accordingly  establishes.  And  as  this  work 
(the  Nirukta),  which  is  being  commenced,  is  useful  for  the  explanation 
of  their  meaning,  its  utility  is  demonstrated.  Thus,  under  the  guise 
of  an  objector^'’’  [who  is  answered  by]  the  author  of  the  treatise,  an 
opportunity  is  taken  of  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  student’s  intelligence.  For  how  is  that  student, 
of  immature  understanding,  ignorant  too  of  reasons  and  conclusions, 
when  he  encounters  difficulties  connected  with  the  proper  explication 
of  words,  and  is  even  hindered  by  other  persons,  to  explain  without 
perplexity  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences?” 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Durgacharya  looked  upon  Kautsa  as 
being  merely  a man  of  straw,  into  whose  mouth  objections  against  the 
significance  of  the  Vedas  were  put  by  Yaska,  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  refute  them.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  why  Kautsa, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  old  genealogical  lists  of  teachers  in  one 
of  the  Brahmanas  (Miiller,  Ancient  Sansk.  Lit.,  pp.  181,  442),  should 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a fictitious  “Devadatta,”  any  more  than  any 
other  of  the  numerous  earlier  writers  referred  to  in  the  Nirukta. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  Durga  did  not, 
perhaps,  wish  his  contemporaries  to  believe  that  there  had  been  in 
early  times  any  old  grammarian  who  either  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  Vedas,  or  differed  from  the  customary  methods  of  treating  and  in- 
terpreting them. 

In  Nirukta  ii.  16,  Yaska  refers  to  the  opinions  of  various  former 
schools  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vritra: — 

Tat  ko  Vrittrah  \ “ meghah'^  iti  nairuktuh  \ “ Tvashtro  ’surah”  ity 
aitihusikuh  \ apafh  cha  jyotishak  cha  misrlhhava-harmano  varsha-karma 
juyate  [ tatra  upamurthena  yuddha-varnah  hhavanti  | aki-vat  tu  khalu 

I am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Ballantyne  and  Professor  Cowell  for  a correction 
of  the  sense  I formerly  assigned  to  the  word  chodaka. 
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mantra-varndh  brahmana-vadai  cha  \ vivriddhyd  iarirasya  srotdrhsi 
nivdraydnchakdra  ] tasmin  hate prasasyandire  dpah  \ 

“Who  was  Vritra?  ‘A  cloud,’  says  the  Nairuktas  (etymologists) : 
‘an  Asura,  son  of  Tvashtri,’  say  the  Aitihasikas  (story-tellers).  The 
fall  of  rain  arises  from  the  mingling  of  the  waters  and  of  light.  This 
is  figuratively  depicted  as  a conflict.  The  hymns  and  Brahmanas  de- 
scribe Vritra  as  a serpent.  By  the  expansion  of  his  body,  he  blocked 
up  the  streams.  When  he  was  destroyed,  the  waters  flowed  forth.” 

In  Hir.  iii.  8,  he  alludes  to  the  views  of  older  writers  regarding 
the  Vedic  word  panchajana: — ‘^Panchajandh  mama  hotramjushadhvam"  \ 
(R.V.,  X.  53,  4).  “ Gandharvdh  pitaro  devdh  asurdli  rahshdmsi'"  ity  eke  | 
“chatvdro  varndh  nishddah panchamah"  ity  Aupamanyavah\  “ ‘Ye  five 
classes  of  beings,  frequent  my  sacrifice.’  These  five  classes  of  beings 
are  the  ‘Gandharvas,  Pitris,  Devas,  Asuras,  and  Bakshases,’  say  some: 
They  are  ‘the  four  castes  with  the  Hishadas  for  a fifth,’  says  Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In  Mr.  viii.  21,  f.,  Yaska  thus  speculates  on  the  feelings  which  had 
led  some  of  his  predecessors  to  regard  the  introductory  and  concluding 
portions  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  styled  praydja  and  anuydja,  as  ad- 
dressed to  other  deities  than  Agni 

'•^Atha  kim-devatdh  praydjdnuydjdh  \ dgneydh"  ity  eke  \ . . ^‘Agneydh 
vaipraydjdh  dgneydh  anuydjdh’'  iticha  hrdhmanam  \ chhando-devatdh” 
ity  aparam  \ chhanddmsi  vai  praydjds  ehhanddmsy  anuydjdh'"  iticha 
brdhmanam  \ ritu-clevatdh^  ity  aparam  \ ritavo  vaipraydjdh  ritavo 
’‘nuydjdh’’'  iti  cha  brdhmanam  | paiu-devatdh'”  ity  aparam  \ pasavo 
vai praydjdh  pasavo  'nuydjdh'’’  iti  cha  brdhmanam  \ prdna-devatdh" 
ity  aparam  1 “ prdndh  vai  praydjdh  prdndh  vai  anuydjdh  ” iti  cha 
brdhmanam  | dtma-devatdh'^  ity  aparam  \ “ dtmd  vai  praydjdh  atmd 
vai  anuydjdh  ” iti  cha  brdhmanam  j dgneydh  iti  hi  sthitih  \ bhakti- 
mdtram  itarat  \ kimartham  punar  iti  \ uchyate  ) yasyai  devatdyai  havir 
grihitam  sydt  tdm  manasd  dhydyed  vashatkarishyann  iti  ha  vijndyate  \ 

“ Now,  who  is  the  god  to  whom  the  praydjas  and  the  anuydjas 
(introductory  and  concluding  sacrificial  acts)  are  addressed?  ‘Agni,’ 
say  some.  Por  a Brahmana  says,  ‘the  praydjas  and  anuydjas  belong 
to  Agni.’  Another  opinion  is  that  they  have  chhandas  (metre)  for 
their  deity.  For  a Brahmana  says,  ‘the  praydjas  and  anuydjas  are 
metres.’  A third  view  is  that  they  have  the  seasons  for  their  deities. 
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For  a Brahmana  says,  praydjas  and  anmjujas  are  seasons.’  A fourth 
view  is  that  they  hare  sacrificial  victims  for  their  deities.  For  a 
Brahmana  says,  '•  \h& praydja&  and  anuyujas  are  victims?’  A fifth  view 
is  that  they  have  the  vital  airs  for  their  deities.  For  a Brahmana  says, 

‘ the  prayujas  and  anuyujas  are  the  vital  airs.’  A sixth  view  is  that 
they  have  soul  for  their  deity.  For  a Brahmana  says,  ‘the prayujas  and 
anuyujas  are  soul.’  I maintain  the  opinion  that  the  hymns  have 
Agni  for  their  deity.  The  other  views  arise  from  mere  devotion  [to 
particular  gods].  But  why  are  these  various  views  put  forward  ? 
Because  it  is  well  known  to  be  a precept  that  the  person  who  is 
about  to  offer  an  oblation  should  meditate  on  the  particular  deity 
for  whom  it  is  intended.” 

In  Nirukta  xii.  1 , he  states  the  different  views  which  had  been  put 
forward  regarding  the  gods  called  Asvins  : — Asvair  asvinuv  ity  Aurna- 
valhah  \ tat  kuv  asvinau  \ dyuvu-prithivydv"  ity  eke  | ahordtrdv” 
ity  eke  \ surya-chandramasuv"  ity  eke  \ rujdndu  punyakrituv''  ity 
uitihdsikdh  \ “ ‘ The  Asvins  are  so  called  from  their  horses  {asvais)j 

says  Aurnavabha.  But  who  are  the  Asvins?  ‘Heaven  and  earth,’ 
say  some ; ‘ day  and  night,’  say  others : while  others  again  say,  ‘ the 
sun  and  moon.’  ‘They  were  virtuous  kings,’  say  the  Aitihasikas.” 

In  Hirukta  xii.  19,  he  states  the  various  expositions  given  of  a 
passage  regarding  Vishnu  : — Tad  idafii  kincha  tad  vichakrame  Vishnuh  \ 
tridhd  7iidhatte  padam  tredhuhhavdya  prithivydm  antarikshe  divi  iti 

See  Roth’s  Erlaut.  pp.  220-221,  for  some  remarks  on  these  old  interpreters 
of  the  Veda.  “ Older  expounders  of  the  Vedas  in  general  are,”  he  says,  “ called  by 
Yaska  simply  Nairuktas ; and  when  he  notices  any  difference  in  the  conception  of  the 
Vedic  gods,  those  interpreters  who  take  the  euhemeristic  view  are  called  Aitihasikas. 
In  addition  to  the  exposition  of  the  Veda  in  the  stricter  sense,  there  existed  also 
liturgical  interpretations  of  numerous  passages,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Brahmanas 
and  other  kindred  treatises,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  bring  the  letter  of  the 
received  text  into  harmony  with  the  existing  ceremonial.  Such  liturgical  interpre- 
tations are  called  by  Yaska  those  of  the  Yajnikas,  or  ‘ persons  skilled  in  sacrificial 
rites.’  Akin  to  theirs  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
the  Naidanas.  . . . Under  this  head  we  must  probably  understand  that  method 

of  explanation  which,  differing  from  the  grammatical  etymologies,  referred  the 
origin  of  the  words  and  conceptions  to  occasions  which  were  in  a certain  sense 
historical.  The  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads  abound  in  such  historical  or  mytho- 
logical etymologies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  ; 
etymologies  which  their  own  inventors  do  not  regard  as  serious,  but  which,  from 
their  connexion  with  other  ideas,  obtain  a certain  importance  in  the  religious  system.” 
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S'ukapunih  ] samarohane  vishnupade  gayasirasi  ity  Aurnavulhah  | 
“Vishnu  strode  over  all  this  universe  : thrice  he  plants  his  foot.  This 
he  does  in  order  to  his  threefold  existence,  ‘ on  earth,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  sky,’  says  S'akapuni : ‘ At  his  rising,  in  the  zenith, 
and  at  his  setting,’  says  Aurnavabha.” 

In  Mr.  xii.  41,  we  have  another  reference  to  the  Brahmanas : — 
Agnina  Agnim  ayajanta  devah  \ Agnih  pasur  dsit  | tarn  dlalhanta 
tena  ayajanta”  iti  cha  hrdhnanam  \ “The  gods  sacrificed  Agni  (fire), 
with  fire.  ‘ Agni  was  the  victim ; him  they  immolated,  with  him 
they  sacrificed  so  says  a Brahmana.” 

We  thus  see  that  in  various  passages  of  his  work  Yaska  refers  also  to 
the  Brahmanas ; they  must  therefore  have  been  older  than  his  time. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  writers  whom  Yaska  quotes  as  having 
preceded  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  : — Agrayana,  Audum- 
harayana,  Aurnavabha,  Katthakya,  Kautsa,  Kraushtuki,  Gargya, 
Galava,  Charmasiras,  Taitiki,  Varshyayani,  S'atabalaksha  the  Maud- 
galya,  Sakatayana,  S'akapuni,  S'akalya,  and  Sthaulashthivi.’^*’® 

The  subjoined  passage  from  the  twelfth  section  of  the  first  Parisishta 
or  supplement  to  the  Yirukta  (considered  by  Professor  Roth,  Mr.  ii. 
p.  208,  to  be  the  work  of  some  author  subsequent  to  Yaska),  relating 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Mantras,  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
expoimding  them,  is  of  considerable  interest : — 

Ayam  mantrdrtha-chintdhhyuho  ahhyudho  'pi  srutito  'pi  tarkatah  | na 
tu  prithaktvena  mantrdh  nirvaktavydh  prakaranasah  eva  nirvaktavydh  \ 
na  hy  eshu  pratyaksham  asty  anrisher  atapaso  vd  \ pdrovarya-vitsu  tu 
khalu  veditrishu  Ihuyo-vidyah  prasasyo  hhavati,”  ity  uktam  purastdt  \ 
manushydh  vai  rishishu  utkrdmatsu  devdn  abruvan  ‘‘ko  nah  rishir  Iha- 
vishyati,”  iti  [ tehhyah  etam  tarkani  rishim  prdyachhan  mantrdrtha- 
chuitdhhyuham  ahhyudham  \ tasmdd  yad  eva  kincha  anuchdno  'hhyuhaty 
dr  sham  tad  bhavati  \ 

“ This  refiective  deduction  of  the  sense  of  the  hymns  is  effected  by 
the  help  of  sacred  tradition  and  reasoning.  The  texts  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  isolated,  but  according  to  their  context.  Por  a person 
who  is  not  a rishi  or  a devotee  has  no  intuitive  insight^^®  into  their 

Roth,  Erlauter.,  pp.  221,  222. 

See  the  passage  above  quoted  (p.  165)  from  Nirukta  i.  20  ; and  the  third 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  125,  ff.,  183. 
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meaning.  "We  have  said  before  that  ‘ among  those  men  who  are 
versed  in  tradition,  he  who  is  most  learned  deserves  especial  com- 
mendation.’ When  the  rishis  were  ascending  [from  the  earth],  men 
inquired  of  the  gods,  ‘ Who  shall  be  our  rishi  ? ’ The  gods  gave  them 
for  a rishi  this  science  of  reasoning,  this  art  of  deducing  by  reflec- 
tion the  sense  of  the  hymns.  Therefore,  whatever  meaning  any 
learned  man  deduces  by  reasoning,  that  possesses  authority  equal  to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here  there  is  to  be  remarked  a recognition  of  the  necessity  of  reason 
as  a co-factor,  in  the  ascertainment  of  religious  truth,  or  the  definition 
of  ceremonial  practice.  AVith  this  may  be  compared  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Sankhya  doctrine,  which  is  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
founded  on  reasoning;  and  the  assertion  of  Bhaskara  (see  above, 
p.  161,  note  182),  that  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  scripture,  if  un- 
supported by  demonstration,  is  of  no  authority. 

The  same  confidence  in  the  inherent  force  of  the  human  intellect  is 
exhibited  by  Bhaskara  in  another  place,  in  these  memorable  words : — 
Yada  punar  mahata  hulena  mahad  antaram  bhavishyati  tadu  matimanto 
Brahmaguptudlnam  samana-dharminah  eva  utpatsyante  | ye  tad-upa- 
lahdhy-anusurinirn  gatim  ururikritya  sustrani  vyukarishyanti  | atah  eva 
ganita-skandho  mahamatiniadbhir  dhritah  sann  anudy-anante  'pi  kale 
khilatvaih  na  ydti\  “ AVhen,  again,  after  a long  period,  there  shall 
be  a great  distance  [observable  in  the  position  of  the  stars],  then  in- 
telligent men  of  like  character  with  Brahmagupta  and  other  mathe- 
maticians will  arise,  who,  admitting  a movement  in  consonance  with 
observation,  will  compose  treatises  accordingly.  Hence  the  science  of 
astronomy,  being  maintained  by  men  of  great  ability,  shall  never  fail 
in  time,  though  it  has  no  beginning  nor  end.”  See  Colebrooke’s  Misc. 
Essays,  ii.  381. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  some  passages  have  been  already 
adduced  from  Yaska  regarding  the  origin  of  particular  Yedic  hymns 
of  which  he  explains  verses.  One  of  these  texts  relates  to  the  Rishi  A’^is- 
vamitra,  and  another  to  the  Rishi  Devapi.  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  269,  and  338. 

Third : — I now  proceed  to  the  Brahmanas,  to  which  we  have  been 
led  back  through  the  ascending  series  of  more  recent  works,  as  the 
oldest  expository  writings  on  the  AYdic  hymns.  They  are  conse- 
quently later  than  the  hymns,  the  most  ancient  portion  of  Indian 
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literature.  But  while  the  other  explanatory  and  prescriptive  hooks 
connected  with  the  Vedas,  such  as  the  grammatical  and  ceremonial 
Sutras,  etc.,  are  not  regarded  as  having  any  independent  divine 
authority,  the  Brahmanas,  on  the* contrary,  are  considered  as  a part  of 
the  Veda  itself.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  passages  from 
Sayana’s  commentary  on  the  Kigveda : Mantra-lrdhmandtmakam 

idvad  adushtam  lakshamm  \ atah  eva  Apastambo  yajna-parihhdshdydm 
eva  dha  “ mantra-hrdhmanayor  veda-ndmadheyam  ” iti  1 “ The  defini- 

tion of  the  Veda,  as  consisting  of  Mantra  and  Brahmana,  is  unobjec- 
tionable. Hence  Apastamha  says,  in  the  Yajna  paribhasha,  ‘ Veda  is 
the  name  applied  to  Mantra  and  Brahmana.’  ” Again:  Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rupau  dvdv  eva  veda-bhdgdv  ity  dngilcdrdd  mantra-lalcshanasya 
purvam  abhihitatvdd  avasishto  veda-bJidgo  brdhmanam  ity  etal  lakshanam 
bhavishyati  \ • “ It  being  admitted  that  there  are  two  parts  of  the 

Veda,  viz..  Mantra  and  Brahmana,  as  the  Mantra  has  been  already 
defined,  the  definition  of  Brahmana  wiU  be,  that  it  is  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Veda.” 

In  regard  to  the  Sutras  and  Smritis,  the  author  of  the  Hyayamala- 
vistara  says,  i.  3,  24  : — 

Baiidhdyandpastambdhaldyana-kdtydyanddi-ndmdnkitdh  kalpa-sutrd- 
digranthdh  nigama-niruhta-sbadanga-granthdh  Manv-ddi-smritayas  cha 
apaurusheydh  dharma-buddhi-janakatvdd  veda-vat  \ na  cha  mula-pramdna- 
sdpekshatvena  veda-vaishamyam  iti  sankaniyam,  \ utpanndydh  buddheh 
svatah  prdmdnydngiJcdrena  nirapekshatvdt  \ md  evam  \ iiktdnumdnasya 
kdlatyaydpadishtatvdt  j Baudhdyana-sutram  Apastamba-sutram  ity  evam 
purusha-ndmnd  te  granthdh  uchyante  \ na  cha  Kuthahddi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravaehana-nimittatvam  yuktarh  tad-grantha-nirmdna-kdle  taddnmtanaih 
kaischid  upalabdhatvdt  \ tach  cha  avichhinna-pdramparyena  anuvarttate  | 
tatah  Kdliddsddi-grantha-vat  paurusheydh  j tathdpi  veda-mulatvdt  pra- 
mdnam  | . . . . maivam  \ kalpasya  vedatvam  na  adydpi  siddham  \ kintu 
prayatnena  sddhaniyam  | na  cha  tat  sddhayiturii  sakyam  paurusheyat- 
vasya  samdkhyayd  tat-kartur  upalambhena  cha  sddhitatvdt  \ 

“ Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  Kalpa-sutras  and  other  works 
designated  by  the  names  of  Baudhayana,  Apastamba,  Asvalayana, 
Katyayana,  etc.,  and  the  Higama,  Hirukta,  and  six  Vedangas,  together 

2"  Rigveda,  Muller’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

212  Rigveda,  Miiller’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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with  the  Smritis  of  Manu  and  others,  are  superhuman,  because  they 
impart  to  men  a comprehension  of  duty,  like  the  Vedas  ; and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  suspected  of  dissimilarity  to  the  Vedas,  from  the  fact  of 
their  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  original  text ; for  the  know- 
ledge of  duty  which  they  impart  is  independent,  because  it  is  admitted 
to  be  self-evidencing.  But  this  view  is  incorrect ; for  the  inference 
in  question  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous  generalization.'**’  These  works 
are  called  by  the  names  of  men ; as,  ‘ the  Sutras  of  Baudhayana,’  ‘ the 
Sutras  of  Apastamha,’  etc. ; and  these  designations  cannot  properly  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  these  works  were  studied  by  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Kathaka  and 
other  parts  of  the  Veda;  for  it  was  known  to  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  these  Sutras  and  Smritis, 
etc.,  that  they  were  then  being  composed : and  this  knowledge  has 
come  down  by  unbroken  tradition.  Hence,  like  the  works  of  KHidasa 
and  others,  the  books  in  question  are  of  human  origin.  Nevertheless, 
from  being  founded  on  the  Veda,  they  are  authoritative.”  . . 

And  again : “It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  Kalpa-sutras  are  part  of 
the  Veda  ; and  it  would  require  great  labour  to  prove  it ; and,  in  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  it.  For  the  human  origin  of  this  book  is 
established  by  its  name,  and  by  its  being  observed  to  have  had  an 
author.” 

The  Brahmanas,  however,  as  I have  said,  notwithstanding  their 
antiquity,  and  the  authority  which  is  ascribed  to  them  as  a con- 
stituent part  of  the  Veda,  are  far  from  being  so  old  as  the  hymns. 
On  the  subject  of  these  works  Professor  Roth  makes  some  remarks  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Nirukta,  p.  xxiv.  flf. ; which  I translate  with 
some  abridgments.’*’ 

“ The  difference  in  contents  between  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Kalpa- 
books,  if  judged  according  to  detached  passages,  might  appear  to  be 
very  small  and  indeterminate,  though  even  at  first  sight  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  two  classes  of  writings  are  easily  distinguishable  as 
regards  their  position  and  estimation  in  the  whole  body  of  religious 

See  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  84,  note  89,  179,  f.,  290,  and  312. 

’*‘  On  the  difference  in  authority  between  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Sutras,  etc., 
see  Muller’s  “Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,’’  pp.  75-107. 

’*‘  I refer  for  further  information  to  Prof.  Muller’s  section  on  the  Brahmanas  in  his 
“Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,’’  particularly  to  pp.  342,  ff.,  389,  428,  429,  431-435. 
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literature.  In  fact,  the  difference  between  them  is  most  essential. 
Though  both  treat  of  diyine  worship  in  its  widest  extent,  yet  in  the 
Brahmana  it  is  the  subject  of  description  in  quite  a different  sense 
from  what  it  is  in  the  Kalpa-sastra.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
represent  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred  rites  which  have  a place  in 
any  particular  department  of  worship,  e.g.  it  defines  exactly  which  of 
the  priests  present  at  a ceremony  has  to  perform  a part  at  each  point 
of  the  sacred  rite.  This  is  a very  essential  matter  in  Indian  sacri- 
fices. ...  It  is  further  prescribed  in  these  works  what  hymns  and 
invocations  are  to  be  uttered,  and  how.  As  a rule,  however,  the 
strophes  are  indicated  only  by  the  initial  words,  and  pre-suppose  other 
collections  in  which  they  must  have  been  put  together  according  to 
the  order  of  their  employment  in  worship.  . . . Tinally,  these  works 
prescribe  the  time,  the  place,  the  forms,  of  the  rites  of  worship,  with 
all  the  preceding  and  following  practices.  In  short,  the  Kalpa-books 
are  complete  systems  of  ritual  prescription,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  to  designate  the  entire  course  of  the  sacred  ceremonial  with  aU 
that  accuracy  which  is  demanded  for  acts  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  and  to  their  honour. 

“ The  aim  of  a Brahmana  is  something  very  different.  As  its  name 
indicates,  its  subject  is  the  ‘brahma,’  the  sacred  element  in  the  rite,  not 
the  rite  itself.  Something  holy,  the  conception  of  the  divine,  lies 
veiled  beneath  the  ceremony.  It  has  now  obtained  a sensible  form, 
which  must,  however,  remain  a mystery  for  those  to  whom  that  con- 
ception is  unknown.  He  only  who  knows  the  divinity,  its  manifesta- 
tion and  its  relation  to  men,  can  explain  the  signification  of  the 
symbol.  Such  an  explanation  the  Brahmana  aims  at  giving  ; it  pro- 
poses to  unfold  the  essence  of  theological  wisdom,  which  is  hidden 
under  the  mode  of  worship  inherited  from  ancient  times.  From  this 
cause  arises  the  mysterious,  concise,  often  dark,  style  of  the  language 
which  we  find  in  these  books.  They  are,  indeed,  the  oldest  prose 
which  is  preserved  to  us  in  Indian  literature. 

“An  example  of  these  symbolical  explanations  is  subjoined,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana  : — At  the  commencement  of 
certain  sacrifices,  clarified  butter  is  offered  to  Agni  and  Yishnu  in 
eleven  platters.  This  is  done  by  preference  to  these  two  deities,  the 
Brahmana  explains,  because  they  embrace  the  whole  pantheon,  Agni 
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as  the  lowest  of  the  gods  (the  fire  of  the  hearth  and  altar),  and  Vishnu 
as  the  highest  (the  sun  in  the  zenith) ; and  thus  sacrifice  is  offered  to 
all  the  gods  in  the  persons  of  these  two.  Eleven  platters  are  presented, 
though  there  are  only  two  gods ; eight  of  the  platters  are  claimed  by 
Agni,  because  the  gayatri,  the  metre  sacred  to  him,  has  eight  syllables; 
three  platters  belong  to  Vishnu,  because  he  traverses  the  heavens  in 
three  strides  (the  three  stations  of  his  rising,  his  culmination,  and  his 
setting). 

“ Such  explanations  may  as  frequently  be  the  mere  inventions  of 
a religious  philosophy  (encountered  by  us  here  in  its  oldest  form), 
which  delights  in  bold  parallels,  and  a pretentious  exegesis,  as  actual 
recollections  of  the  beginnings  of  the  liturgy,  in  which,  among  a 
people  like  the  Indians,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  delicate  and 
thoughtful  references.  These  books  will  always  continue  to  be  to  us 
the  most  valuable  sources  for  tracing  the  beginnings  of  thought  on 
divine  things ; and,  at  the  same  time,  sources  from  which  we  may 
draw  the  most  varied  information  regarding  the  conceptions  on  which 
the  entire  system  of  worship,  as  weU  as  the  social  and  hierarchical 
order,  of  India,  are  founded.  In  proof  of  this,  I will  only  refer  to 
the  lights  which  may  be  derived  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of 
the  Aitareya-brahmana  on  the  position  of  the  castes,  and  on  the  regal 
and  sacerdotal  dignities.  The  Brahmanas  are  the  dogmatical  books  of 
the  Brahmans ; not  a scientifically  marshalled  system  of  tenets,  but 
a collection  of  dogmas,  as  they  result  from  religious  practice.  They 
were  not  written  as  a complete  exposition  of  the  principles  of  belief ; 
but  they  are  necessary  towards  such  an  exposition,  because  they  were 
meant  to  explain  and  establish  the  whole  customary  ceremonial  of 
worship. 

“ It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  Brahmanas  are  based  upon 
a pre-existing,  widely-ramified,  and  highly-developed  system  of  worship. 
The  further  the  practice  of  sacred  institutions  has  advanced,  the  less 
distinctly  are  those  who  practise  them  conscious  of  their  meaning. 
Gradually,  around  the  central  portion  of  the  ceremony,  which  in  its 
origin  was  perfectly  transparent  and  intelligible,  there  grows  up  a 
mass  of  subordinate  observances,  which  in  proportion  as  they  are 
developed  in  detail,  become  more  loosely  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental thought.  The  form,  becoming  more  independent,  loses  its 
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symbolical  purport.  The  Indian  worship  had  already  reached  such 
a stage,  when  the  religious  reflection  exhibited  in  the  Brahmanas 
began  to  work  upon  it.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  religious  systems  of 
antiquity,  the  observation  is  verified  that  it  is  not  religious  dogmas, 
and  reflection  upon  these,  that  give  birth  to  forms  of  worship,  but 
that  it  is  religious  worship,  which  (itself  the  product  of  religious 
feeling,  inspired  by,  and  become  subservient  to,  a conception  of  the 
divine)  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  parent  of  a more  developed  and 
firmly  defined  theology.  Such  was  the  relation  of  the  Brahmanas  to 
the  current  worship.  The  Brahmana  does  not  appeal  to  the  dicta  of 
the  sacred  hymns  as  its  own  first  and  most  immediate  source,  but 
, rather  rests  upon  the  customary  ceremonial,  and  upon  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  that  ceremonial.  The  Aitareya-brahmana,  for  instance, 
fi’om  which  I borrow  details,  appeals  not  only  to  authorities  (to  whom 
written  compositions  are  never  ascribed),  such  as  the  Bishi  S'rauta 
(vii.  1) ; Saujata,  son  of  Aralha  (vii.  22) ; Hama,  son  of  Mrigu  (vii.  34) ; 
Maitreya,  son  of  Kusharu  (viii.  38),  etc.,  or  to  preceding  sacrificial  cere- 
monials of  the  same  kind ; but  further,  the  whole  form  of  its  represen- 
tation is  based  upon  the  tradition  of  earlier  custom.  Its  customary 
formula  for  this,  which  is  continually  recurring  at  the  head  of  a new 
passage,  is  tadd  ”hus,  ‘it  is  further  said,’  or  atho  khalv  dhus,  ‘it  is  more- 
over said ; ’ and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  difference  of  opinions ; 

‘ so  do  or  say  the  one  set  of  persons,  and  the  others  otherwise.’  But 
I have  never  met  with  a citation  of  an  older  writing. 

“ Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Brahmanas  belong  to  a stage  in  the  religious  development  of  India 
when  the  Brahmanical  faith  was  full-blown.  Those  religious  con- 
ceptions and  sacred  usages,  which,  even  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda, 
we  can  see  advancing  from  a simple  and  unconnected  form  to  compact 
and  multiform  shapes,  have  now  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
life  of  the  people,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  have  become  a 
power  predominant  over  everything  else.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Brahmanas,  though  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  parts  of  the  Veda,  are  yet  in  time  far  posterior  to  the 
hymns,  from  which,  further,  they  differ  entirely  in  character,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  language,  but  which  they  constantly  presuppose,  and 
to  which  they  allude  in  every  page.  Thus  in  the  Brahmanas  we  have 
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such  expressions  continually  recurring  as,  “Thus  did  the  rishi  say.”**® 
“Hence  this  has  been  declared  by  the  rishi.”  *”  “Rishis  of  the  Rigreda 
have  uttered  this  hymn  of  fifteen  verses.”  *'*  And  in  Sayana’s  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rigveda  it  is  stated  as  follows  (Comment,  on  R.V., 
vol.  i.  p.  2) : — Tatha  cha  sarva-veda-gatani  hruhmanuni  svalhihite  Wthe 
visvasa-dadhyrlya  tad  etad  richd  ’bhyatiulctam"  iti  richam  eta  uda- 
haranti  | “ And  so  the  Brahmanas  connected  with  all  the  Vedas,  in 

order  to  strengthen  belief  in  their  assertions,  refer  to  the  Rigveda, 
saying,  ‘ This  is  declared  by  the  Rich.’  ” 

The  S'atapatha-brahmana,  in  a passage  at  p.  1052  of  Weber’s  edition 
(corresponding  with  the  Brihadaranyaka-upanishad,  p.  213),  refers  as 
follows  to  a hymn  of  Yamadeva  in  the  fourth  mandala  of  the  Rig- 
veda;— Tad  ha  etat  pasyann  rishir  Vamadevah  pratipede  “ aham  Manur 
abhavaih  suryas  cha''  iti\  “Wherefore  the  rishi  Vamadeva  in  vision 
obtained  this  text,  ‘ I was  Manu  and  the  sun.’  ” Again,  the  Taittirlja 
Sanhita,  and  the  KaushitakI,  Satyayana,  and  Tandaka  Brahmanas  refer 
to  Yasishtha,  in  passages  already  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  p.  328.  How,  as  Yasishtha  was  a Yedic  rishi,  the  author 
of  numerous  hymns,  these  Brahmanas  must  have  been  later  than 
those  hymns. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  hymns  are  quoted  in  the 
Brahmanas,  I will  only  cite  further  a portion  of  the  passage  from 
the  Aitareya-brahmana,  vii.  13-18,  relating  the  story  of  S'unassepa, 
which  was  first  given  in  original  in  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Hiiller’s 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  581,  582,  and  afterwards  appeared  in 
Prof.  Haug’s  edition  of  that  Brahmana; — Atha  ha  S’unassepah  ikshun- 
chahre  amdnusham  iva  vai  md  visasishyanti  \ hanta  aham  devatdh 
upadhdvdmi"  iti  \ sa  Prajdpatim  eva  prathamam  devatdndm  upasasdra 
“ kasya  numni  katamasya  amritdndm”  ity  etayd  richd  \ tarn  Prajdpatir 
iivdcha  Agnir  vai  detdndtfi,  nedishthah  \ tarn  eva  upadhdva"  iti  | so 
'gnim  upasasdra  “ Agner  vayam  prathamasya  amritdndm"  ity  etayd 
richd  I [When  he  saw  the  preparations  made  for  his  immolation], 
“S'unassepa  reflected,  ‘They  are  about  to  slay  me,  as  if  I were  not 
a man.  I shall  resort  to  the  gods.’  He  accordingly  addressed  him- 

Iti  ha  sma  aha  rishih  | 

S'atap.-br.  xiii.,  5,  4,  5: — Tasmdd  etad  rishind  ahhyanuktam  \ 

218  AYeber’s  Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.,  p.  118.  Bbht.  and  Roth’s  Diet.,  suh  voce  Rishi, 
Tad  etad  bahvrichah panchadasarcham  prdhuh  | 
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self  to  Prajapati,  the  first  of  the  gods,  with  this  ‘rich’  (Rigveda,  i.  24, 
1),  ‘Of  whom  now,  of  which  of  all  the  immortals,’  etc.  Prajapati 
said  to  him,  ‘Agni  is  the  nearest  of  the  gods,  resort  to  him.’  He 
addi’essed  himself  to  Agni  with  this  ‘rich’  (Rigveda  i.  24,  2),  ‘Of 
Agni,  the  first  of  the  immortals,’  etc.”  In  the  same  way  he  is  repre- 
sented as  addressing  to  various  deities  in  succession  the  verses  com- 
posing the  remainder  of  the  24th,  and  the  whole  of  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th  hymns  of  the  first  book  of  the  Rigveda,  ending  with  the 
last  verse  of  the  27th  sukta  : “ Salutation  to  the  great ! Salutation  to 
the  little !”  addressed  to  the  Yisve-devah.^'® 

That  the  Brahmanas  were  separated  from  the  hymns  by  a consider- 
able interval  of  time  is  manifest  from  the  various  considerations 
which  are  urged  in  the  passage  just  quoted  (pp.  180,  ff.)  from  Professor 
Roth ; who  informs  us,  for  instance,  that  the  Brahmanas,  besides 
alluding  to  texts  in  the  hymns,  appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  ritual  to 
various  preceding  unwritten  authorities ; and  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  “Brahmanas  belong  to  a stage  in  the  religious  development  of 
India,  when  the  Brahmanical  faith  was  full-blown  and  that  “ those 
religious  conceptions  and  sacred  usages,  which,  even  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rigveda,  can  be  seen  advancing  from  a simple  and  unconnected 
form  to  compact  and  manifold  shapes,  have  now  [in  the  Brahmanas] 
extended  themselves  over  the  entire  life  of  the  people.”  This  process 
was  no  doubt  one  which  required  several  centuries  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

And  Professor  iliiUer  says  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  432,  434),  “ There 
is  throughout  the  Brahmanas  such  a complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
original  intention  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  that  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  such  an  estrangement  could  have  taken  place,  unless  there  had 
been  at  some  time  or  other  a sudden  and  violent  break  in  the  chain  of 
tradition.”  And  again  : “ Every  page  of  the  Brahmanas  contains  the 
clearest  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Yedic  poetry,  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  original  Yedic  sacrifices  were  both  beyond  the  comprehen- 

Namo  maliadbhyo  namo  arbhakebhijah\  See  Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
413,  if. ; Prof.  Roth’s  article  in  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  i.  461;  Prof.  WEson’s  article 
in  Jour.  E.  A.  S.  vol.  siii.,p.  100,  and  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  i.  pp.  59-71  ; 
Prof.  Haug’s  translation  of  the  Ait.  Br.  pp,  460,  ff. ; Dr.  Streiter's  Diss.  de  Sunahsepo  ; 
and  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  355,  ff. 
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si  on  of  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas We  thus  perceive  the 

wide  chasm  between  the  Brahmana  period  and  that  period  hy  which 
it  is  preceded.”  The  Brahmana  period,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  164 
above),  is  placed  by  him  in  the  200  years  following  the  second  Vedic 
period,  that  of  the  Mantras. 

As  time  still  passed  on,  and  a further  development  of  language  and 
institutions  took  place,  the  Vedic  hymns  became  less  and  less  intel- 
ligible ; and  owing  to  the  growth  of  formal  and  scrupulous  ceremonial 
prescriptions,  the  application  of  the  sacred  texts  to  public  worship 
became  more  and  more  difficult.  As  a natural  consequence,  the 
literature  connected  with  the  explanation  of  the  Mantras,  their  pro- 
nunciation and  their  ritual  uses,  continued  to  augment.  Then  the 
different  grammatical  Pratisakhya  aphorisms,  the  S'rauta  and  Grihya 
ritual  Sutras,  the  Nighantus  and  Nirukta  were  composed.  These 
works,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  growth  of  several  successive 
ages  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  oldest  Brahmanas.*^" 

On  this  subject  Professor  Roth  remarks  (Introd.  to  Nirukta.  p.  lii.)  as  follows  ; 
— “ In  Greece  a similar  state  of  things  prevailed.  There,  with  the  exception  of 
Hesiod  (who  never  rose  to  the  same  degree  of  consideration),  Homer  was  the  only 
source  of  the  highest  knowledge,  and  preeminently  the  book  of  the  schools  ; the  hook 
which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  grammatical,  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  science 
to  develope  itself.  In  India  the  Veda  occupies  the  place  of  Homer.  It  was  to  the 
Veda  that  the  Brahmanical  people  looked  as  the  sole  repository  of  intellectual 
culture.  As  a sacred  book  it  was  the  more  naturally  a subject  of  research  to  the 
learned  man,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  a priest,  and  it  became  the  first  problem 
to  be  solved  by  grammar, — a science  which  was  far  more  commonly  studied,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  attained  a far  higher  stage,  in  India  than  in  Greece.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Veda,  both  as  regards  its  language  and  its  subject-matter,  stood  far 
further  removed  fi’om  the  Indian  of  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  Buddha 
(700  and  600  u.c.) — in  which  the  sacerdotal  system  reached  its  climax — than  Homer 
did  from  the  Greek  of  the  Periclean  era.  At  that  period,  or  even  earlier,  were 
formed  the  collection  of  Homeric  words  which  had  become  obsolete, — the  yKua-crat ; 
while  in  India,  the  ‘nighantavas’  (a  word  which  I conceive  to  be  identical  in  meaning 
with  yXwaffai)  had  been  compiled  to  illustrate  the  Veda.  In  both  cases  the  collec- 
tions had  the  same  origin  ; but  in  the  short  interval  from  Pericles  to  the  end  of  the 
Alexandrian  era,  the  Greeks  had  done  more  for  the  explanation  of  Homer  than  the 
Indians  could  accomplish  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Veda,  in  the  long  series  of 
ages  down  to  the  times  of  Siiyana  and  MahTdhara,  in  the  sixteenth  century  a.d. 
The  task  of  the  Indians  was,  in  truth,  by  far  the  more  difficult;  and  besides,  Indian 
scholarship  lay  under  an  incapacity  of  unfettered  movement.  It  was  necessary  for 
orthodoxy  to  deny  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  discover  only  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity;  for  the  present  was  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  age. 
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Fourth : — When  at  length  we  ascend  above  the  oldest  of  the  Brah- 
manas,  and  arrive  at  the  still  more  ancient  collections  (“  Sanhitas,”  as 
they  are  called  in  Sanskrit)  of  the  Vedic  hymns  themselves,  we  shall 
find  even  here  distinct  proofs  of  a difiference  of  age  not  only  between 
the  several  collections  viewed  as  aggregates,  but  also  between  different 
component  parts  of  the  same  compilations.  Of  the  four  Yedic  Sanhitas, 
the  Bik,  Tajush,  Saman,  and  Atharvan,  the  Bigveda  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  and  important  collection.  Before,  however,  proceeding 
to  give  some  account  of  its  contents,  I must  premise  a few  words 
about  the  other  Sanhitas. 

(i.)  Although  the  Yedas  were  sometimes  considered  to  be  only  three 
in  number,  and  the  Atharvan  was  not  always  denominated  a Yeda,  yet 
many  of  the  hymns  or  incantations  of  which  it  is  made  up  appear  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.“^‘ 

That  the  title  of  the  Atharvan  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Yedas  is 
not  so  incontestable  as  that  of  the  three  others,  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations.  The  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Scriptures  is 
frequently  designated  as  the  triple  science  trayi  vidya^^'  a phrase  which 
is  thus  explained  in  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon:  “The  three- 
fold science  was  originally  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  word  in  its  triple 
form  of  hymn,  sacrificial  formula,  and  song : out  of  this  sense  subsequently 
arose  another,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the  three  Yedas,  which  represent 
that  threefold  form.”  In  illustration  of  this  the  writers  proceed  to 
quote  or  refer  to  the  following  and  other  texts  from  the  S'atapatha  and 
Aitareya  Brahmanas,  etc.  S'atap.  Br.  iv.  6,  7,  1 : Traxji  vai  vidya 
richo  yajumshi  samani  iyam  eva  \ “The  Rich-,  Yajush-,  and  Saman-, 
verses  are  the  threefold  science.”  S'atap.  Br.  vi.  3,  1,  10 ; x.  4,  2,  21 ; 

surrounded  as  these  were  with,  a halo  of  glory,  and  only  half  understood.  The 
priesthood  supplied  the  required  authentic  explanation,  without  which  the  reader 
of  those  ancient  books  would  never  have  found  in  them  that  which  he  so  easily 
discovered  with  that  assistance.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  so  in- 
juriously treated,  became  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  henceforward  walked  onwards 
in  the  track  which  had  been  marked  out  for  it ; men’s  feeling  for  history  became 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  harmless  enjoyment,  which 
was  still  allowed  them,  of  solving  grammatical  questions.  We  can  therefore,  at 
least,  boast,  by  way  of  compensation,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  that  they  have  far 
outstripped  the  Greeks  in  the  department  of  grammar.” 

See,  on  the  subject  of  this  Veda,  MiiUer’s  Anc.  Sans.  Lit.,  pp.  38,  446,  ff., 
Weber’s  Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  10.,  and  Mr.  Whitney’s  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  305,  ff.,  and  iv,  254,  ff.  See  Appendix,  note  A. 
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ATHARVAVEDA  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  SOME 


xi.  5,  4,  18  ; Ait.  Br.  v.  32 : Tehhyo  'hhitaptehhrjo  trayo  vedah  ajayanta 
rigvedah  eva  Agner  ajuyata  yajurvedo  Vayoh.  samavedah  aditydt  \ tan 
vedCin  ahhyatapat  \ telhyo  'hhitaptehhyas  trini  sukrany  ajayanta  bkur 
ity  eva  rigvedad  ajdyata  hhuvah  iti  yajurveddt  star  iti  sdmaveddt  [ . . . 
Sa  Prajdpatir  yajnam  atanuta  \ tam  dharat  tena  ayajata  \ sa  riclid  eva 
hotram  akarod  yajushd  ddhvaryavam  sdmnd  udgitham  | yad  etat  trayyai 
vidyuyai  suhram  tena  hrahmatvam  akarot  \ “ From  these  (lights),  when 
heated,  the  three  Vedas  arose,  the  Eigveda  from  Agni,  the  Tajurveda 
from  Vayu,  and  the  Samaveda  from  Aditya  (the  sun).  He  infused 
warmth  into  these  Vedas.  From  them,  when  so  heated,  three  essences 
arose.  ‘ Bhur,’  from  the  Rigveda,  ‘Bhuvah’  from  the  Yajurveda, 

‘Svar,’  from  the  Samaveda This  Prajapati  prepared  sacrifice. 

He  took  it  and  worshipped  with  it.  With  the  Eich  he  performed  the 
function  of  the  hotri  priest,  with  the  Yajush  that  of  the  adhvaryu, 
with  the  Saman  that  of  the  udgatri,  and  with  the  essence  of  this  triple 
science  he  executed  the  brahman’s  function.”  In  the  same  way  three 
Vedas  only  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad (iv.  17,  1),  etc.; — Prajdpatir  lokdn  alhyatapat  | teshdih 
tapyamdndndm  rasdn  prdhrihad  Agnim  prithivydh  Vdyutn  antarikshdd 
Adityaih  divah  \ Sa  etds  tisro  devatdh  alhyatapat  \ tdsdih  tapyamdndndm 
rasdn  prdhrihad  Agner  richo  vdyor  yajumshi  Sdma  Aditydt  ] sa  etdrh 
trayiih  vidydm  ahhyatapat  \ tasyds  tapyamdndydh  rasdn  prdhrihad 
hhur  ity  righhyo  hhuvar  iti  yajurbhyah  svar  iti  sdmahhyah  \ “ Prajapati 
infused  warmth  into  the  worlds ; and  fr'om  them,  so  heated,  he  drew 
forth  their  essences,  Agni  from  the  earth,  Vayu  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  Aditya  from  the  sky.  He  infused  warmth  into  these  three  deities ; 
and  from  them,  so  heated,  he  drew  forth  their  essences  : Eik-texts  from 
Agni,  Yajush-texts  from  Vayu,  and  Sama-texts  from  Aditya.  He  in- 
fused warmth  into  this  triple  science ; and  fr’om  it,  so  heated,  he  drew 
forth  its  essences,  the  particle  Bhur  from  the  Rik-texts,  Bhuvah  from 
the  Yajush-texts,  and  Svar  from  the  Sama-texts.” 

In  the  following  verse  (i.  23),  Manu  repeats  the  account  given  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  the  Chhandogya  TJpanishad  : Agni-vdyu-ravihhyas 

*22  See  Biblioth.  Ind.  vol.  iii.  (1850)  p.  288.  This  passage  is  also  quoted  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  5.  See  also  the  passage  from  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  8, 
l,ff.,  quoted  in  pp.  14,  f.  of  the  same  volume,  where,  in  like  manner,  only  three 
Vedas  are  mentioned. 
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t\L  t/rayam  hralima  sandtanam  \ dudoha  yajna-siddhy-artham  rig-yajuh- 
suma-lakshanam  ] “From  Agni,  Yayu,  and  the  Sun  (Ravi),  he  drew 
forth  (milked)  for  the  accomplishment  of  sacrifice  the  eternal  triple 
Veda,  distinguished  as  Rik,  Yajush,  and  Saman.” 

The  Atharvaveda  may,  however,  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation 
of  “ chhandas,”  in  the  following  passages,  according  to  the  indication  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon,  where  the  second  sense  of  the  word  chhandas 
is  thus  defined  : “ A sacred  hymn,  and  according  to  the  first  three  texts 
about  to  be  quoted,  especially  that  sort  which  is  neither  Rich,  Saman, 
nor  Yajush:  hence,  perhaps,  originaUy,  an  incantation.”  The  texts  re- 
ferred to  are  A.V.  xi.  7,  24 : Richah  sdmdni  chhanddmsi  purunaih 
yajushd  saha  \ uchhishtdj  jajnire  ( “ The  Rich-,  Saman-,  and  Chhandas-, 
verses,  and  the  Purana  with  the  Yajush,  sprang  from  the  TJchhishta 
(remnant  of  the  sacrifice).”  R.Y.  x.  90,  9 ; Tasmdd  yajndt  sarvahutah 
richah  sdmdni  jajnire  \ chanddmsi  jajnire  tasmdd  yajus  tasmdd  ajdyata  | 
“ From  that  universal  sacrifice  sprang  the  Rich-,  Saman-,  and  Chhan- 
das-, verses  : from  it  sprang  the  Yajush.”  The  third  text  is  from  the 
Harivamsa  v.  9491  : Richo  yajumshi  sdmdni  chhanddmsy  Atharvandni 
eha  I chatvdro  sakhildh  veddh  sarahasydh  savistardh  | “ (May)  the 

Rich-,  Yajush-,  and  Saman-,  verses,  and  the  texts  of  the  Atharvan,  the 
four  Yedas  with  their  Khilas  (later  appendages),  their  esoteric  doc- 
trines, and  their  details  (preserve  me).” 

In  the  Atharvaveda  itself,  x.  7,  20,  it  is  thus  alluded  to  as  one  of 
the  Yedas  under  the  title  of  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases : Tasmdd 
richo  apdtahshan  yajur  yasmdd  apdkashan  \ sdmdni  yasyo  lomdni  Athar- 
vdngiraso  muhham  \ Skambhaiii  tarn  Iruhi  katamah  svid  eva  sah  | “ Tell 

us  who  is  that  Skamhha  from  whom  they  cut  off  the  Rich-verses,  from 
whom  they  scraped  off  the  Yajush- verses,  of  whom  the  Saman- 
verses  are  the  hairs,  and  of  whom  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases  form 
the  mouth.” 

The  Atharvan  is  similarly  mentioned  in  the  S'atapatha-brahmana, 
xiii.  4,  3,  7,  Tdn  upadisati  Atharvdno  vedah  so  'yarn"  iti.  . . . 
|81  Angiraso  vedah  so 'yam"  iti  \ “He  teaches  them  thus,  ‘The 
Atharvans  are  a veda  ; it  is  this.’  ...  (8)  The  Angirases  are  a veda; 
it  is  this.”^^  Madhusudana  Sarasvatl,  author  of  the  Prasthana-bheda, 

In  verse  14  of  the  same  hymn,  however,  the  other  three  Vedas  only  are  named. 

See  MuUer’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  38. 
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while  he  calls  it  a Veda,  notices  at  the  same  time  its  difference  in 
character  from  the  other  three : — Sa  cha  {vedah)  prayoga-trayena  yajna- 
nirvaharthaih  rig-yajuh-sdma-lhedena  hhinnah  ] . . . . Atharva-vedas 
tu  yajnanupayuktah  sdnti - paushtikdhhichdrddi-lcarma-pratipddckat- 
vena  atyanta-vilak&hanah  eva  \ “ The  Veda  is  divided  into  Rik,  Tajush, 
and  Saman,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  sacrifice  under  its  three 
different  forms.  . . . The  Atharvaveda,  on  the  contrary,  is  totally 
different.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the  sacrifice,  but  only  teaches  how  to 
appease,  to  bless,  to  curse,  etc.”  (Miiller,  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  445).  In 
regard  to  this  Veda,  Mr.  Whitney  remarks:  “The  Atharva  is,  like 
the  Rik,  a historical  and  not  a liturgical  collection.”  It  was,  he 
thinks,  originally  composed  of  only  eighteen  hooks.  A sixth  of  the 
matter  of  which  these  books  consist  is  not  metrical.  “ Of  the  re- 
mainder, or  metrical  portion,  about  one-sixth  is  also  found  among  the 
hymns  of  the  Rik,  and  mostly  in  the  tenth  hook  of  the  latter ; the  rest 
is  peculiar  to  the  Atharva.  . . . The  greater  portion  of  them  are 
plainly  shown,  both  by  their  language  and  internal  character,  to  be  of 
much  later  date  than  the  general  contents  of  the  other  historic  Veda, 
and  even  than  its  tenth  book,  with  which  they  yet  stand  nearly  con- 
nected in  import  and  origin.  The  condition  of  the  text  also  in  those 
passages  found  likewise  in  the  Rik,  points  as  distinctly  to  a more 
recent  period  as  that  of  their  collection.  This,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  main  body  of  the  Atharva  hymns  were  not 
already  in  existence  when  the  compilation  of  the  Rik  took  place. 
Their  character  would  be  ground  enough  for  their  rejection  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  canon,  until  other  and  less  scrupulous  hands  were  found 
to  undertake  their  separate  gathering  into  an  independent  collection. 
The  nineteenth  book  is  . . . made  up  of  matter  of  a like  nature  which 
had  either  been  left  out  when  they  were  compiled,  or  had  been  since 
produced.”  (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iv.  253,  255.) 
The  priority  of  the  Rigveda  to  the  Atharva  may  also  be  argued  from 
the  fact  that  the  rishis  of  the  hymns  in  the  Rigveda  are  referred  to 
in  the  Atharvaveda  as  men  of  an  earlier  period ; in  proof  of  which  I 
may  refer  to  the  passages  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
p.  330.  It  is  true  that  the  same  thing  is  noticeable  to  some  degree 
in  the  Rigveda  itself,  in  some  later  hymns  of  which  the  rishis  of 
earlier  hymns  are  referred  to  by  name.  In  the  Atharvaveda,  how- 
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ever,  the  names  so  specified  are  chiefly  those  of  the  more  recent  rishis, 
while  many  of  the  personages  referred  to  in  the  Rigveda  appear  to 
belong  to  a more  primitive  age.  (See  Roth’s  Litt.  und  Gesch.  des 
"Weda,  p.  13.)  In  the  former  Veda,  too,  the  Indian  institutions  appear 
in  a somewhat  more  developed  state  than  in  the  Rigveda.  There  is 
one  point  at  least  in  which  this  development  seems  to  be  visible,  viz. 
in  the  caste  system,  see  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  280-289.  The 
following  extract  from  Weber’s  History  of  Indian  Literature,  p.  10, 
wHi  exhibit  his  opinion  of  the  general  difference  which  exists  between 
the  Rigveda  and  the  Atharvaveda : “ The  origin  of  the  Atharva- 
sanhita  faUs  within  the  period  when  Brahmanism  had  become  dominant. 
....  Many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains  are  to  be  found  also  in 
the  Rik-sanhita,  but  there  they  are  recent  interpolations  originating  in 
the  period  when  its  compilation  took  place ; while  in  the  Atharva  col- 
lection they  are  the  just  and  proper  expression  of  the  present.  The 
spirit  of  the  two  collections  is  entirely  different.  In  the  Rik  there 
breathes  a lively  natural  feeling,  a warm  love  for  nature ; while  in  the 
Atharva,  on  the  contrary,  there  predominates  an  anxious  apprehension 
of  evil  spirits  and  their  magical  powers.  In  the  Rik  we  see  the  people 
in  the  exercise  of  perfect  freedom  and  voluntary  activity ; while  in  the 
Atharva  we  observe  them  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  hierarchy  and  of 
superstition.”'^**' 

(ii.)  The  Samaveda  is  a collection  of  separate  texts  to  be  chanted 
at  particular  parts  of  the  sacrifice ; **°  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  are  aU  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Rigveda,  espe- 
cially the  8th  and  9th  mandalas.  In  the  Rigveda  we  find  the  entire 
hymns  : in  the  first  part  of  the  Samaveda  we  find  only  isolated  verses 
of  those  hymns,  dislocated  from  their  natural  connexion ; though  in 
the  second  part  the  extracts  are  connected,  and  of  greater  length. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  whether  the  Sama  collection  or  the  Rik 
collection  may  have  been  first  made.  Weber  remarks  (Hist,  of  Ind. 
Lit.,  pp.  9,  62),  that  the  texts  of  the  Samaveda  frequently  exhibit  more 
ancient  grammatical  forms  than  those  of  the  Rigveda,  and  suggests 
that  as  the  former  contains  no  extracts  from  any  of  the  later  hymns 
of  the  latter,  it  may  have  been  compiled  before  these  later  pieces  had 


See  Appendix,  Note  B. 


**=  See  Muller,  pp.  472-3. 
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been  composed ; but  adds  that  tliis  point  has  not  been  yet  investigated.**® 
Whitney  also  leaves  the  question  undecided  (Joura.  Am.  Or.  Society, 
iv.  253,  254). 

Muller,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  457)  : — “ The 
other  two  Sanhitas  were  more  likely  the  production  of  the  Brahmana 
period.  These  two  Vedas,  the  Yajurveda  and  the  Samaveda,  were, 
in  truth,  what  they  are  called  in  the  Kaushitaki-brahmana,  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Rigveda.”  ***  He  supposes  that  the  hymns  found  in  the 
three  Vedas  were  not  “collected  at  three  times  by  three  independent 
collectors.  If  so,  their  differences  would  have  been  greater  than  they 
are.”  Tlieir  actual  differences  are  rather  those  of  S'akhas  or  branches, 
he  thinks,  than  of  independent  Sanhitas  or  collections. 

(iii.)  Both  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Yajurveda  are  collections  of  sacri- 
ficial formulas  in  prose,  as  well  as  of  verses  which  are  partly  extracted 

2-*  In  his  Ind.  Stud.  i.  63,  f.  the  same  author  writes  as  follows: — “As  regards 
the  relation  of  the  Samaveda  to  the  Rigveda,  we  must  clearly  represent  to  ourselves 
the  manner  in  which  in  general  these  hymns  arose,  how  they  were  then  carried  to  a 
distance  hy  the  tribes  when  they  migrated  further,  and  were  then  regarded  as  sacred ; 
whilst  in  the  country  where  they  were  produced,  they  either,  as  living  in  the  imme- 
diate popular  consciousness,  underwent  alterations,  or  made  way  for  new  hymns,  and 
were  thus  displaced  and  fell  into  oblivion.  It  is  only  a foreign  country  which  sur- 
rounds what  was  produced  at  home  with  a sacred  enchantment.  The  emigrants 
remain  at  the  old  stage,  preserving  what  is  ancient  with  painful  exactness ; whilst  at 
home  life  opens  out  for  itself  new  paths.  New  emigrants  follow  the  first  from  their 
home,  join  those  already  settled  in  the  new  seats ; and  now  the  old  and  the  new 
songs  and  rites  are  blended  together,  and  exactly,  but  uncritically,  learned  hy 
travelling  scholars  from  different  masters,  and  then  inculcated  (on  this  point  several 
stories  of  the  Brihad  Aranyaka  are  especially  instructive),  so  that  a varied  inter- 
mixture arises.  Others  again,  more  learned,  endeavour  to  introduce  arrangement^ 
to  bring  together  things  which  are  related,  to  separate  what  is  diverse ; and  thus 
a theological  intolerance  is  generated,  without  which  the  fixation  of  a text  or  a canon 
is  impossible.  We  should  not  overlook  the  influence  of  com-ts  in  this  process,  e.g. 
of  Janaka,  King  of  Videha,  who  had  found  in  Yajnavalkya  his  Homer.  Neither 
the  Puranas  nor  the  Charanavyuha  afford  us  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  approxim- 
ately clear  insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  schools,  which  could  only 
he  attained  by  a comparison  of  the  different  teachers  named  in  the  Briihmanas  and 
Sutras  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Panini  and  the  Ganapatha  and 
Scholium  thereto  belonging.  . . . Further,  the  relation  between  the  Rigveda 

and  the  Samaveda  presents  a certain  analogy  to  that  between  the  white  and  the 
black  Yajush  ; and  as  we  frequently  see  the  teachers  who  represent  the  latter  abused  in 
the  Brahmana  of  the  former,  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  the  Panigins  and  Kaushitakins 
[teachers  connected  with  the  Rigveda]  are  similarly  treated  in  the  Samaveda 
Brahmana.” 

^*’  Tat-paricharan~iv  itarau  vedau  \ vi.  11. 
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from  the  Rigveda.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
white  (or  Vajasaneyi)  and  black  (or  Taittiriya)  Yajurveda  Sauhitas,  that 
the  latter  has  partly  the  character  of  a Brahmana,  although  there  is  also 
a separate  Taittmya  Brahmana.  Many  parts  of  the  Yajurveda  exhibit 
a more  advanced  development  of  religious  institutions  and  observances 
than  the  Eigveda.  Professor  Weber,  the  editor  of  this  Veda,^^®  con- 
siders (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  10),  that  it  “belongs  to  a period  when  the 
Brahmanical  element  had  already  become  predominant,  though  it  was 
still  exposed  to  strenuous  opposition ; and  when,  at  all  events,  the 
Brahmanical  hierarchy  and  the  system  of  castes  had  been  completely 
formed.”  The  same  writer  teUs  us  (pp.  106,  107),  that  “the  30th 
hook  of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda,  in  enumerating 
the  different  classes  of  men  who  are  to  he  consecrated  at  the  Purusha- 
medha,  or  Human  sacrifice,  refers  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  Indian 
mixed  castes,  so  that  we  may  thence  conclude  that  a complete  con- 
solidation of  the  Brahmanical  system  had  taken  place.”  The  Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is  divided  into  forty  Adhyayas  or  sections,  of  which 
Weber  thinks  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  pp.  103,  104),  that  those  from  the 
19th  to  the  25th  may  be  later  than  the  first  eighteen  ; while  there  is, 
he  remarks,  no  doubt  that  the  last  fifteen  adhyayas  are  later,  and 
perhaps  much  later,  than  the  rest  of  the  collection.  This  is  proved  by 
this  portion  of  the  Sanhita  being  called  a Khila,  or  supplement,  both 
in  the  anukramanl  or  index,  which  is  ascribed  to  Katyayana,  and  also 
in  Mahidhara’s  Commentary  on  the  Veda.®®®  A further  proof  of  the 
posteriority  in  date  of  the  last  parts  of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  is,  Weber 

*28  In  Ins  Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  140,  Weber  tells  us  that  “ in  the  Anukramanl  of 
Katyayana  to  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda,  the  authors  (rishis)  assigned 
to  the  particular  verses  (rich)  usually  coincide  with  the  authors  assigned  to  the  same 
verses  in  the  Anukramanl  of  the  Eigveda ; hut  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark.  In  particular  (as  happens  also  in  the  Eig-anukramanT)  the  name  of 
the  author  appears  often  to  be  borrowed  from  some  word  occurring  in  the  verse. 
And  in  the  case  (a  very  frequent  one)  of  a verse  being  repeated  in  another  part  of 
the  Vaj.-san.,  it  is  often  assigned  to  an  author  different  from  the  one  to  whom  it 
had  previously  been  ascribed.  Many  of  the  rishis  here  referred  to  do  not  occur 
among  those  of  the  Eigveda,  and  belong  to  a later  stage  than  the  latter  ; and  among 
these  rishis  peculiar  to  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  there  are  several  who  are  named  in 
the  S'atapatha-brahmana  as  teachers.” 

*2®  The  words  of  Mahldhara  at  the  commencement  of  the  26th  adhyaya  are  as 
follows : Iddrilm  khilany  uchyante  | “ The  Khilas  are  now  to  be  explained.”  See 

also  Muller’s  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  358. 
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observes,  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  Sanhita  of 
the  Black  Yajurveda,  but  only  in  its  Brahmana  or  in  its  Aranyaka  parts, 
which  by  their  very  character  are  in  date  subsequent  to  the  Sanhita 
(p.  104).  Weber  is  further  of  opinion  (pp.  44,  105  and  106),  that  the 
names  (Isana  and  Mahadeva)  assigned  to  the  god  Eudra  in  adhyaya  39, 
in  addition  to  those  by  which  he  is  designated  in  adhyaya  16  (where 
he  is  regarded  as  the  divinity  of  fire,  though  addressed  by  many  of  the 
epithets  which  were  subsequently  applied  to  the  god  S'iva),  indicate 
a more  advanced  stage  in  the  worship  of  the  deity  in  question  at  the 
time  when  adhyaya  39  was  composed,  than  at  the  period  when 
adhyaya  16  was  written.  Professor  Muller  thinks  that  “there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  hymn  book  of  the  Vajasaneyins  [the  Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita]  existed  previous  to  their  Brahmana”  [the  S'atapatha]. 
Sansk.  Lit.  p.  360. 

(iv.)  We  come  now  to  the  Eigveda-sanhita,  which  contains  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  the  most  ancient  Yedic  hymns  in  their 
complete  form.  It  is  divided  into  ten  mandalas,  and  contains  in  all 
1017  hymns  (Miiller,  p.  497).  “The  Vedas,”  says  Mr.  Whitney  (Journ. 
Am.  Or.  Soc.,  iii.  295),  “ contain  the  songs  in  which  the  first  ances- 
tors of  the  Hindu  people,  at  the  very  dawn  of  their  existence  as 
a separate  nation,  while  they  were  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
great  country  which  they  were  afterwards  to  fiE  with  their  civEization, 
praised  the  gods,  extolled  heroic  deeds,  and  sang  of  other  matters 
which  kindled  their  poetical  fervour.’*®'’  . . . The  mass,  as  it  lies  before 
us,  is  almost  exclusively  of  a religious  character  ; this  may  have  had 
its  ground  partly  in  the  end  for  which  the  collections  were  afterwards 
made,  but  it  is  probably  in  a far  higher  degree  due  to  the  character  of 
the  people  itself,  which  thus  shows  itself  to  have  been  at  the  beginning 
what  it  continued  to  be  throughout  its  whole  history,  an  essentially 
religious  one.  . . . Hymns  of  a very  different  character  are  not  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  this  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that,  had 
they  been  more  numerous,  more  would  have  been  preserved  to  us.”®®* 

*®®'’  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  hymns,  Professor  Wilson’s 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  xxiv.  ff. ; and  for  numerous 
specimens,  the  other  volumes  of  this  work,  passim. 

®®*  See  my  art.  “ Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas,”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  As.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  (new  series)  pp.  26,  tf.  and  the  fifth  volume 
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These  hymns  are  said,  by  later  Indian  writers,  to  have  been  “ seen” 
by  the  ancient  rishis  or  bards.  Thus  the  Hirukta  says  (ii.  11) : Rishir 
darsanat\  “•  stoman  dadarsa''  ity  Aupamanyavah\  tad  yad  enaihs 
“ tapasyamanan  Brahma  srayamlhv  ahhy-unarshat  te  rishayo  'hhavan  \ 
tad  rishlnam  rishitvam’'  iti  vijnayate\  ‘“Arishi  is  so  called  from 
seeing.  He  saw  the  hymns:’ — This  is  Aupamanyava’s  explanation. 
They  became  rishis,  because  Brahma,  the  self-existent,  manifested 
himself  to  them  when  they  were  sunk  in  devotion.  From  this,  as  is 
generally  understood,  they  acquired  their  character  of  rishis.”  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  rishis  were  themselves  the  authors 
of  these  ancient  songs,  which  they  addressed  to  the  gods  when 
they  were  solicitous  to  obtain  any  blessing ; or  composed  on  other 
occasions.  The  scope  of  these  hymns  or  mantras  is  well  summed  up 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  AnukramanI  (index)  to  the  Kigveda, 
quoted  by  Colebrooke  (Misc.  Essays,  i.  p.  26)  : — Arthepsavah  rishayo 
devatas  chhandohhir  ahhyadhavan\  “The  rishis,  desii’ing  [various] 
objects,  hastened  to  the  gods  with  metrical  prayers.”  It  is  also  said 
in  the  Nirukta,  vii.  1 : — Yat-humah  rishir  yasyarh  devatayam  arthapa- 
tyam  ichhan  stutim  prayunhte  tad-devatah  sa  mantro  lhavati  \ “ The 
hymn  has  for  its  deity  the  particular  god  to  whom  the  rishi,  seeking 
to  obtain  any  particular  object  which  he  longs  for,  addresses  his 
praises.”  The  compositions  of  one  of  the  rishis,  Paruchhepa,^®^  are 
distinguished  by  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  preceding  words  at  the 
close  of  the  lines.  This  peculiarity  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Hirukta,  x. 
42  : — Ahhyase  bhuydmsam  artham  manyante  yatha,  ‘^aho  darsanlya,  aho 
darsanlya."  Tat  Paruchhepasya  silam  : Paruchhepah  rishih.  “Some 
consider  that  greater  force  is  added  to  a sentiment  by  repetition,  as  in 
the  expression,  ‘0  beautiful,  0 beautiful.’  Tliis  was  Paruchhepa’s 
turn  of  mind.  He  was  a rishi.”  Here  Yaska,  the  author  of  the 
Hirukta,  speaks  of  a particular  mode  of  composition  as  peculiar  to 
Paruchhepa,  one  of  the  Yedic  rishis.  But  if  the  form  of  the  com- 
position was  the  result  of  the  rishi’s  own  particular  genius  {silam), 
he  must  have  done  more  than  “see”  the  hymn;  he  must  himself 

of  this  work,  pp.  421,  ff.  Professor  Aufrecht  remarks  (Ind.  Studien,  iv.  8),  that 
“possibly  only  a small  portion  of  the  Vedic  poems  may  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Rik-sanhita.” 

See  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  212. 
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have  determined  its  particular  form.  The  hymn  could  not  therefore 
have  existed  eternally, expressed  in  its  present  words.  Yaska, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  when  he  states  this 
doctrine  in  other  passages,  as  x.  10,  46,  where  he  says,  risher  drisk- 
tarthasya  pritir  dkhyuna-samyuhtd : “ Here  the  rishi,  after  he  had 
beheld  the  contents  [of  a hymn],  expresses  his  pleasure  in  narration.” 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  artha,  “ contents,”  that 
the  matter  of  the  hymn  only,  without  the  words,  was  revealed,  there 
will  be  no  inconsistency.  See,  in  addition  to  the  passages  quoted  here, 
those  adduced  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  211,  f. 

Por  many  ages  the  successive  generations  of  these  ancient  rishis 
continued  to  make  new  contributions  to  the  stock  of  hymns,  while  they 
carefully  preserved  those  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.'^^^  The  fact  of  this  successive  composition  of  the 

See  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  71,  tf.,  91,  f.,  and  208. 

234  « qiijg  Indian  Aryas  were  disposed  to  piety,  both  hy  their  natural  character  and 
by  the  institutions  of  Manu.  They  were  sustained  in  these  sentiments  by  the  chiefs 
of  certain  families  in  which  their  religious  traditions  had  been  more  especially  pre- 
served. In  those  primitive  ages  the  political  system  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  Homer  depicts ; — kings  the  veritable  shepherds  of  their  people ; cultivators 
or  herdsmen  united  around  their  chiefs,  and  prepared,  whenever  necessity  arose,  to 
transform  themselves  into  warriors ; numerous  flocks  and  a profusion  of  rural  wealth  ; 
towns  which  were  only  large  villages.  Some  of  these  villages  served  as  retreats  to 
renowned  sages,  who,  while  their  dependents  were  tending  their  fields  and  flocks, 
were  themselves  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sacred  science,  in  the  company  of  their 
sons,  or  their  pupils,  and  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a Calchas  or  a Tiresias  to  some 
Indian  Agamemnon  or  QEdipus  in  their  neighbourhood.  Invited  by  the  chiefs  to 
perform  sacrifice,  they  arrived  with  their  sacred  retinue ; they  ascended  the  moun- 
tain where  an  inclosure  of  lattice- work  had  been  constructed ; for  temples  were  then 
unknown.  There,  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  they  recited  their  hereditary  songs, 
or  a newly-composed  hymn  ; they  invoked  the  grand  agents  in  nature  to  grant  success 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  increase  to  the  flocks,  and  a succession  of  brave  and 
virtuous  descendants.  They  implored,  they  threatened  their  gods ; and  when  the 
sacred  rites  had  been  scrupulously  performed,  they  retired  loaded  with  gifts,  carrying 
away  cows,  horses,  and  cars  filled  with  provisions,  gold,  and  precious  stuffs.  We  see 
thas  by  what  fortune  these  hymns  have  been  preserved,  forming  as  they  did,  a patri- 
mony to  certain  families,  a species  of  productive  capital,  which  it  was  their  interest 
to  turn  to  the  very  best  account.  Composed  on  certain  recognized  and  venerable 
themes,  and  sometimes  retouched  and  renovated  by  the  imagination  of  a new  bard, 
they  grew  old,  as  they  were  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  bearing  on  them,  sometimes, 
the  date  of  their  composition,  which  was  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  inspired  author, 
or  of  some  generous  prince.”  Langlois,  French  translation  of  Eigveda,  vol.  i., 
pref.  pp.  X,  xi.  See  also  Mr.  Whitney’s  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the  Am.  Or. 
Soe.,  iv.  249. 
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hymns  is  evident  from  the  ancient  index  {anuhramani)  to  the  Rigveda, 
as  continually  quoted  in  the  commentary  of  Sayana,  which  shows  that 
these  compositions  are  ascribed  to  different  generations  of  the  same 
families,  as  their  “ seers.”  For  example,  some  of  the  hymns  of  the 
3rd  mandala  are  assigned  to  Gathin,  the  father  of  Yisvamitra,  others  to 
Yisvamitra  himself,  others  to  Rishabha,  his  son,  others  again  to  Kata, 
his  descendant,  and  others  to  Utkila,  of  the  race  of  Kata.  Here  we 
have  the  “ seers  ” of  hymns  extending  over  five  generations  or  more. 
The  same  fact,  viz.  that  a long  interval  elapsed  between  the  compo- 
sition of  the  different  hymns,  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in 
these  compositions  themselves.*^*  Thus  the  second  verse  of  the  first 
hymn  of  the  1st  mandala  of  the  Rigveda  is  to  the  following  effect : 
Agnih  purvebhir  rishihhir  idyo  nutanair  uta  \ sa  devan  a iha  vakshati  | 
“ Let  Agni,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  former  rishis,  and  by  the 
recent  ones,  bring  hither  the  gods.”**®  There  are  many  other  verses 
alluding  to  a difference  of  antiquity  in  the  hymns  and  their  authors. 
Such  are  the  following  (R.Y.  i.  48,  14): — Ye  chid  hi  tvam  rishayah 
purve  utaye  juhure  | “ The  former  rishis  who  invoked  thee  for  suc- 
cour,” etc.  (R.Y.  i.  62,  13)  Sandyate  Gotamah  Indra  navyam  atalcshad 
Irahma  hari-yojandya  \ “Kodhas,  a Gotama,  has  fabricated  this  new 
prayer  to  thee,  0 Indra,  who  art  from  of  old,  that  thou  mayest  yoke  thy 
coursers,”  etc.**’  (R.Y.  iii.  32,  13)  Yah  stomelhir  vavridhe  purvyelhir 
yo  madhyamehhir  uta  nutanelhih  \ “ "Who  [Indra]  has  grown  through 

praises,  ancient,  middle,  and  modem.”**®  (R.Y.  vi.  44,  13)  Yah 

This  subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  the  third  volume  of  this  -work,  pp.  217,  ff. 

The  comment  of  Yaska  on  this  passage  (Nirukta  vii.  16)  is  as  follows : Agnir 
yah  purvair  rishihhir  Jlitavyo  vanditavyah  asmdbhis  navataraih  sa  devdn  iha  avahatv 
iti  I “ Let  Agni,  who  is  to  he  worshipped,  reverenced,  hy  the  former  rishis,  and  by 
us  the  more  modern  ones,  bring  the  gods  hither.”  Sayana  annotates  thus  on  the 
passage:  Ayani  Agnih  “ purvebhih”  purdtanair  Bhrigv-angirah-prabhritibhir 
“Jdyah”  stutyo  “nutanair  uta”  iddnlntanair  asmdbhir  api  stutyah  \ “This 
Agni,  who  is  to  he  worshipped,  i.e.  celebrated,  by  the  former,  i.e.  the  ancient  rishis, 
Bhrigu,  Angiras,  and  the  rest,  and  by  the  recent,  i.e.  the  present  [rishis],  ourselves 
also,”  etc. 

237  “ i^avyam”  nutanam  “brahma”  etat  siikta-rupaih  stotram  “no”  asmad- 
artham  “atalcshad”  akarot  \ Sayana.  “Fabricated,  i.e.  made  for  us  this  new 
brahma,  i.e.  praise  in  the  form  of  this  suhta.”  The  same  verb  taksh  is  also  applied 
to  the  composition  of  hymns  in  R.V.  i.  109,  1 ; ii.  19,  8 ; and  vi.  32,  1. 

23®  Purdtanaih  \ madhye  bhavaih  | asmdbhih  kriyamdnair  adhundtanaih  stofraih\ 
“Praises  ancient,  intermediate,  and  formed  hy  us  at  present.”  This  verse  is  referred 
to  hy  MiiUer,  p.  482. 
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purvydhhir  uta  nutanahhir  girhhir  vavridhe  grinatum  rishindm  \ “ He 

[Indra]  who  has  grown  by  the  ancient  and  modern  hymns  of  the  rishis 
who  praised  him.”  (R.Y.  vii.  22,  9)  Ye  cha  purve  rishayo  ye  cha 
nutndh  Indra  Irahmdni  janayanta  viprdh  \ “ 0 Indra,  the  wise  rishis, 

both  ancient  and  modern,  have  generated  prayers.”  (E..V.  x.  23,  6) 
Stomam  te  Indra  Vimaddh  ajijanan  apurvyam  purutamaih  suddnave  \ 
“ The  Vimadas  have  generated,"^®  0 Indra,  for  thee,  the  beneficent,  a 
copious  hymn,  before  unheard.” 

In  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda  (xviii.  52),  we  meet 
with  the  following  text : Imau  tu  pakshdv  ajarau  patatrinau  ydhhydm 
ralcshdmsi  apahamei  Agne  \ tdhhydm  patema  eukritdm  u lokarh  yatra 
rishayo  jagtnuh  prathamajdh  purdndh  \ “But  these  undecaying  feathered 
pinions,  with  which,  0 Agni,  thou  slayest  the  Eakshases, — with  them 
let  us  ascend  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither  the  earliest-bom 
ancient  rishis  have  gone.”^®  The  writer  of  this  verse  was  himself  a 
rishi,  and  it  is  clear,  according  to  his  statement,  that  long  before  his 
time  other  rishis  had  gone  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

And  in  the  Rigveda  we  find  reference  made  in  numerous  hymns 
to  earlier  rishis  (who  themselves  are  yet  declared  by  later  winters  to 
have  been  authors  of  hymns  included  in  the  same  Veda)  having  been 
delivered  by  the  gods  in  ancient  times.  Thus  Atri,  the  author  of 
several  Vedic  hymns  (37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  85,  and  86,  of  the  5th  man- 
dala),  Kanva,  the  author  of  hymns  37-43  of  the  1st  mandala,  and 
Vasishtha,  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  7th  mandala,  are 
spoken  of  in  several  other  hymns,  e.g.  in  mandala  i.  112,  7,  9,  16; 
i.  117,  3,  8 ; i.  118,  7,  as  if  they  belonged  to  an  earlier  age. 

The  descendants  of  the  most  celebrated  rishis  would,  no  doubt, 
form  complete  collections  of  the  hymns  which  had  been  composed  by 
their  respective  ancestors.  After  being  thus  handed  down,  with  little 
alteration,  in  the  families  of  the  original  authors  for  several  centuries, 
during  which  many  of  them  were  continually  applied  to  the  purposes 

The  verb  ajijanan,  “generated,”  as  applied  to  hymns,  also  occms  in  E.V. 
viii.  77,  4,  and  viii.  84,  5.  See  also  Samaveda,  ii.  108,  109,  and  1059,  with  Benfey's 
translation  and  note,  p.  245. 

On  the  last  words  the  commentator  on  v.  58  annotates;  “ Prathamajah” 
purvotpanndh  | purdnah”  pura.  ' pi  navah  ajaramardh  rishayo  yatra  lake  jagmxth\ 
“ The  world  whither  the  rishis,  first-born,  i.e.  earliest-produced,  ancient,  i.e.  in 
former  times,  also,  young,  imperishable,  and  inunortal,  have  gone.” 
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of  religious  worship,  these  hymns,  which  had  been  gathering  an  ac- 
cumulated sanctity  throughout  all  this  period,  were  at  length  collected 
in  one  great  body  of  sacred  literature,  styled  the  Sanhita  of  the  Eig- 
veda — a work  which  in  the  Puranas  is  assigned  to  Yedavyasa,  and  one 
of  his  pupils.^' 

As  the  process  of  hymn  composition  continued  thus  to  go  on  for 
many  centuries,  it  was  likely  that  the  collection,  when  finally  com- 
pleted, would  contain  many  comparatively  new  hymns,  written  just 
before  the  canon  was  closed.  Even  after  this  latter  event  took  place 
we  find  that  some  hymns  were  composed  which  must  have  had  some 
pretensions  to  a sacred  character,  as,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  the  Kigveda,  they  are  found  copied  as  KhUas  or  later  addi- 
tions, at  the  end  of  some  of  the  sections  in  the  manuscripts  of  that 
work ; and  some  passages  firom  them  are,  as  Professor  Muller  informs 
me,  inserted  in  the  other  three  Vedas,  and  are  enjoined  by  Asvalayana 
to  be  employed  on  particular  occasions,  in  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice. 
Whether  or  not  these  KhUas  are  the  oldest  extant  compositions  after 
those  included  in  the  Vedic  collections  (and  their  style  shows  them  not 
to  be  all  so),  they  must  at  least,  from  the  position  which  they  have 
gained  of  the  Vedic  apocrypha,  be  regarded  as  a link  connecting  the 
Vedic  hymns  with  the  later  parts  of  Indian  literature. 

The  hymns  in  the  Eik-sanhita  which  bear  the  most  modem  charac- 
ter, and  which  from  their  age  stand  chronologically  nearest  to  the 
KhUas  just  alluded  to,  are  (according  to  Professor  Muller,  p.  484) 
those  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a complicated  ceremonial,  to  a 
great  variety  of  priests  with  different  functions  and  appellations,  or  in 
which  the  liberality  of  royal  patrons  to  the  sacerdotal  class  is  the 
theme  of  celebration.  One  composition,  of  which  the  modern  character 
is  acknowledged  by  most  critics,’^^  is  the  so-called  Purusha  Sukta,  the 
90th  hymn  of  the  10th  mandala  (quoted  in  pp.  6—11  of  the  first  volume 

“ I suppose  that  at  different  and  unknown  epochs,  on  the  invitation  of  some 
prince,  learned  and  pious  persons  must  have  been  charged  to  collect  the  hymns  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  several  sacerdotal  families,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a certain 
order  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  texts.  "When  we  observe  the  spirit 
which  has  directed  these  collectors,  we  can  comprehend  how  there  should  be  so  many 
repetitions  both  in  the  ideas  and  the  words.  The  ancient  bards  had  borrowed  from 
each  other  many  thoughts  which  the  compilers  of  different  eras  have  scrupulously 
reproduced.”  Langlois,  French  translation  of  Rigveda,  vol.  i.,  pref.  p.  xiii. 

Prof.  Haug  is  an  exception.  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  11. 
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of  this  work),  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  characterizes  in  the  following 
terms: — 

“That  remai’kahle  hymn  is  in  language,  metre,  and  style,  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  prayers  with  which  it  is  associated.  It 
has  a decidedly  more  modern  tone ; and  must  have  been  composed  after 
the  Sanskrit  language  had  been  refined,  and  its  grammar  and  rhythm 
perfected.  The  internal  evidence  which  it  furnishes,  serves  to  demon- 
strate the  important  fact  that  the  compilation  of  the  Vedas,  in  their 
present  arrangement,  took  place  after  the  Sanskrit  tongue  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  rustic  and  irregular  dialect  in  which  the  multitude 
of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Vedas  was  composed,  to  the  polished  and 
sonorous  language  in  which  the  mythological  poems,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane {purCtnas  and  cdvyas),  have  been  written.”  (See  also  the  remarks 
made  on  this  hymn  by  Prof.  M tiller,  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  571.)  The 
last-named  author  thinks  it  is  a mistake  to  regard  any  hymn  as  modern, 
merely  from  the  presence  in  it  of  philosophical  ideas.  But  I must 
refer  to  his  own  work,  pp.  556,  ff.,  for  a statement  of  his  views  on  this 
point. 

The  sketch  which  I have  now  given  of  Sanskrit  literature  shows 
that  we  can  trace  it  back,  by  a series  of  almost  continuous  links  up  to 
the  period  of  its  rise.“^  If  the  Vedic  hymns  cannot  be  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  literature  which  follows  next  after  them,  they  are 
at  least  separated  from  it  by  no  very  distant  interval ; and  they  are 
evidently  the  natural  product  of  the  same  fertile  Indian  mind  which 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  the  Brahmanas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Darsanas, 
and  the  different  epic  and  mythological  poems. 

In  the  Rigveda  we  possess,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a collec- 
tion of  hymns  which  were  composed  during  many  successive  genera- 
tions, but  its  most  ancient  portions  constitute  the  earliest  of  all  the 
extant  remains  of  Indian  authorship,  and  not  only  display  to  us  the 
Sanskrit  language  in  the  oldest  phase  in  which  we  can  ever  see  it 
Misc.  Ess.,  i.  309,  note. 

2**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  this  subject  has  been  treated  at  a length  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  purpose  which  I have  immediately  in  view,  viz.,  to  trace  the 
mutations  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  But  a full  exhibition  of  the  character  and 
antiquity  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  other 
parts  of  Indian  literature,  will  be  found  to  form  a necessary  basis  for  various  other 
discussions  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  and  I have  deemed  the 
present  a convenient  opportunity  for  its  introduction. 
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exhibited,  but  also  afford  us  some  of  the  most  authentic  materials 
which  we  can  ever  obtain  for  our  researches  into  the  earliest  history, 
religious  and  political,  of  the  Indian  people,  and  into  their  pre-histori- 
cal  relations  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Eifth : — If  any  further  proof  be  wanted  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  as  compared  with  the  other  hooks  esteemed  more  or 
less  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  as,  for  instance,  the  epic  poems  and  the 
Puranas,  it  may  he  found  in  the  great  difference  between  the  mytho- 
logical systems  which  are  discoverable  in  these  two  classes  of  works 
respectively.  As  I return  to  this  subject  in  another  volume  of  this 
work  (the  fourth),  I may  content  myself  with  a very  summary  notice 
of  it  at  present.  The  following  extracts  from  Professor  H.  H.  "Wilson’s 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Eigveda, 
pp.  xxiv,  xxvii,  wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  difference  to  which  I 
allude : — 

“ The  next  question  is,  who  are  the  gods  to  whom  the  praises  and 
prayers  [in  the  Eigveda]  are  addressed?  And  here  we  find  also 
a striking  difference  between  the  mythology  of  the  Eigveda  and  that 
of  the  heroic  poems  and  Puranas.  The  divinities  worshipped  are  not 
unknown  to  later  systems,  but  they  there  perform  very  subordinate 
parts,  whEst  those  deities  who  are  the  great  gods — the  Dit  majores — of 
the  subsequent  period,  are  either  wholly  unnamed  in  the  Yeda,  or  are 
noticed  in  an  inferior  and  different  capacity.  The  names  of  S'iva,  of 
MahIdeva,  of  Duega,  of  Kali,  of  Eama,  of  Keishva,  never  occur,  as  far 
as  we  are  yet  aware;  we  have  a Eudea,  who,  in  after  times,  is  identified 
with  S'iva,  but  who,  even  in  the  Puranas,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin 
and  identification,  whilst  in  the  Veda  he  is  described  as  the  father  of 
the  winds,  and  is  evidently  a form  of  either  Agni  or  Ixdea;  the 
epithet  Kapaeddin,^*®  which  is  applied  to  him,  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
some  relation 'to  a characteristic  attribute  of  S'iva, — tbe  wearing  of  his 
hair  in  a peculiar  braid;  but  the  term  has  probably  in  the  Veda  a 

213  [This  epithet  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  verse  i.  of  Sukta  114,  Mandala 
1st : — Imah  Rudraya  tavase  kapardine  hshayadvlrdya  prahharamahe  matih  \ yathd 
s' am  asad  dvipade  chatushpade  visvam  pushtam  grdme  asminn  anaturam  | i.e.  “ We 
offer  these  praises  to  the  strong  Rudra,  with  the  braided  hair,  the  destroyer  of  heroes, 
in  order  that  health  may  be  enjoyed  by  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  and  that  all  beings 
in  this  village  may  be  well  nourished,  and  exempt  from  disease.”  The  same  epithet 
kapardin  is  also  applied  to  Rushan  in  R.V.  vi.  55,  2,  and  ix.  67,  11.  See  the  fifth 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  177  and  462. — J.M  ] 
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different  signification  — one  now  forgotten,— although  it  may  have 
suggested  in  aftertime  the  appearance  of  S'iva  in  such  a head-dress, 
as  identified  with  Agni  ; for  instance,  Kapaeddin  may  intimate  his 
head  being  surrounded  by  radiating  flame,  or  the  word  may  be  an  in- 
terpolation ; at  any  rate,  no  other  epithet  applicable  to  S'rvA  occurs, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  form  in  which,  for  the  last 
ten  centuries  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  wor- 
shipped in  India — that  of  the  Linga  or  Phallus ; neither  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  of  another  important  feature  of  later  Hinduism,  the 
Trimurtti,  or  Tri-une  combination  of  Beahma,  Vishnu,  and  SivA,  as 
typified  by  the  mystical  syllable  Om,  although,  according  to  high 
authority  on  the  religions  of  antiquity,  the  Trimurtti  was  the  first 
element  in  the  faith  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  second  was  the  Lingam. 
— Creuzer,  ‘Beligions  de  I’Antiquite,’  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  140.” 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  when  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  was  com- 
posed, the  names  afterwards  appropriated  to  Mahadeva  were  applied  to 
Agni,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  i.  7,  3,  8,  p.  70  : — Agnir 
vai  devah  | tasya  etani  ndmani  “ S'arvah  ” iti  yathd  Prdchydh  dchalcshate 
“ Bhavak”  iti  yathd  Bdhlkdh  ''''  Pakundm  patih'"  “ Rudr  ah”  Agnir” 
iti  I tdny  asya  aidntdny  eva  itardni  ndmdni  | “ Agnir  ” ity  eva  sdntata- 
man\  “Agni  is  a god.  These  are  his  names,  viz.,  ‘ S'aiwa,’  as  the 
eastern  people  call  him ; ‘ Bhava,’  as  the  Bahikas  ; ‘ Pasunam  pati,’ 
‘the  lord  of  animals’;  ‘Eudra;’  and  ‘Agni.’  These  others  are  his 
ill-omened  names.  Agni  is  his  mildest  appellation.”  (See  Weber’s 
Indische  Studien,  i.  189,  ii.  19-22,  37,  302 ; the  S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi.  1,  3,  10-17,  ix.  1,  1,  1,  2,  quoted  in  pp.  283,  fl“.  and  289,  f.,  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work;  and  Jour.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  iii.  319.)-“ 

2*8  I add  here  some  passages  not  adduced  in  my  fomdh  volume.  The  Taittiriya 
Sanhita,  i.  5,  1,  1,  has  the  following  “akhyayika”  (little  story)  : Bevasurdh  sam- 
yattdh  dsan  \ te  devah  vijayam  upayanto  'gnau  vdmam  vasu  sannyadadhata  “ idam. 
u no  bhavishyati  yadi  no  jeshyanti"  iti\  tad  Agnir  nyakdmayata  | tena  apdicrdmat  | 
tad  devah  vijitya  avarurutsamdndh  anvdyan  \ tad  asya  sahasd  dditsanta  | so  'rodit  | 
yad  arodit  tad  Rudrasya  rudratvam  \ “ The  Gods  and  Asuras  contended.  The 

Gods,  on  the  eve  of  gaining  a victory,  deposited  their  desirable  property  with  Agni, 
in  order  that,  as  they  said,  they  might  retain  it  in  case  their  enemies  should  van- 
quish them.  Agni  coveted  this  property,  and  absconded  with  it.  Then  the  gods, 
having  conquered  their  enemies,  desired  to  recover  their  property,  followed  Agni, 
and  sought  to  take  it  from  him  by  force.  He  wept.  From  the  fact  that  ‘ he  wept  ’ 
{arodit,  from  the  root  rud),  he  derives  his  name  and  character  of  ‘ Rudra.’  ” In  the 
same  Sanhita,  hook  v.,  p.  466  of  India  Office  MS.,  we  find  the  words  : Rudro  vai  esha 
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Again,  in  p.  xxxiv.  of  his  Introduction,  Professor  Wilson  says,  in 
regard  to  Yishnu; — “ There  is  no  separate  hymn  to  Yishnu,  but  he  is 
mentioned  as  Trivikrama,  or  he  who  took  three  steps  or  paces,  which 
Colebrooke  thought  might  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pauranik  legend  of  the  dwarf  Avatar.  It  may  have  been  suggestive 
of  the  fiction  ^ hut  no  allusion  to  the  notion  of  Avatars  occurs  in  the 
Yeda,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  three  steps  here  referred 
to  are  the  three  periods  of  the  sun’s  course — his  rise,  culmination,  and 
setting.”  The  passage  here  alluded  to  by  Professor  Wilson  is  as 
follows:  Rigveda  i.  22,  16-21 : — (16)  A(o  devah  avantu  no  yato  Vishnur 
vichakrame  \ prithivydh  sapta  dhamahhih'^^  I (17)  Idam  Vishnur  viclia- 
krame  tredha  nidadhe  padam  ] samulham  asya  pamsure  | (18)  Trini pada 
vichakrame  Vishnur  gopah  adahhyah  \ ato  dharmani  dhCLrayan  | (19) 
Vishnoh  karmdni  pasyata  yato  vratdni  paspase  \ Indr  asya  yujyah  sahhd  j 
(20)  Tad  Vishnoh  paramam  padam  sadd  pasyanti  surayah  \ divlva  chak- 
shur  dtatam  j (21)  Tad  viprdso  vipanyavo  jdgrivdmsah  samindhate  \ Vish- 
nor  yat  paramam  padam  \ 

“ (16)  May  the  gods  preserve  us  from  that  (place)  whence  Yishnu 
strode  across  the  seven  regions  of  the  earth  [or,  according  to  the 
Samaveda,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth].  (17)  Yishnu  traversed 
this  (universe) : in  three  places  he  planted  his  foot,  and  [the  world] 
was  enveloped  in  his  dust.  (18)  Yishnu,  the  preserver,  the  unin- 
jurahle,  stepped  three  steps,  upholding  thereby  fixed  ordinances.  (19) 
Behold  the  deeds  of  Yishnu,  through  which  this  intimate  friend  of 
Indra  has  perceived  the  established  laws.  (20)  The  wise  ever  con- 
template that  supreme  station  of  Yishnu,  placed  like  an  eye  in  the 
sky.  (21)  The  wise,  ever  vigilant  and  offering  praise,  kindle  that 
which  is  the  supreme  station  of  Yishnu.” — (See  Wilson’s  translation, 
pp.  63,  54 ; Benfey’s  translation  of  the  Samaveda,  pp.  223  and  287 ; 
his  Glossary,  p.  191,  under  the  word  sapta,  and  his  translation  of  the 

yait  Agnih  | “ This  Agni  is  Eudra.”  And  in  v.  5,  7,  3 : Rudro  vai  esha  yad  Agnih  \ 
sa  yathd  i^dghrah  kruddhas  tishthaty  eva  vai  esha\  tarhi  sachitam  etair  upati- 
shthate  namaskdrair  eva  tarn  samayati  \ “ This  Agni  is  Eudra.  He  stands  enraged 
like  a tiger.  Then  he  approaches  him  when  kindled,  and  quiets  him  with  these 
prostrations.” 

“ It  is  expressly  so  stated  by  Durgacharya,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Nirukta. 
See  Burnouf,  Introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  p.  ixii.” 

Instead  of  sapta  dlidmabhis,  the  Samaveda,  ii.  1024,  reads  adhi  sanavi,  “ over 
the  surface.” 
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11. Y.  in  Orient  und  Occident,  p.  30  ; see,  also,  the  fourth  volume  of 
this  work,  pp.  54, 

The  remarks  of  Yaska  on  this  passage  have  been  already  quoted 
above  (p.  176).  The  following  is  the  note  of  the  commentator, 
Durgacharya,  on  Yaska’s  explanation  of  the  above  passage  of  the 
Eigveda  (see  above,  note  247,  p.  203) ; — Vishnur  adityah  \ katham  iti  \ 
yatahdha  ‘Hredha  7iidadhe  padam"  nidhatte  padam  nidhanmn padaih\y'\  \ 
Kva  tatra  tavat\  prithivymi  antarikshe  divV'  iti  S'dkapunih\  pdr- 
thivo  ^ynir  bhutvd  “ prithivydm”  yat  kmcJtid  asti  tad  vikramate  tad 
adhitishthati  antarikshe”  vaidyututmand  “ divi”  surydtmand\  yad 
uktam  “ tam  u akrinvan  tredhd  Ihuve  ham”  (R.Y.  x.  88,  10)  | 
“ Samdrohane  udayagirdv  udya^i  padam  ekaiii  nidhatte  vishnupade  ma- 
dhyandine  antarikshe  gayasirasy  astangirdv”  ity  Aurnavdlhah  dchdryo 
manyate  j 

“ Yishnu  is  the  Sun.  How?  Because  he  says,  ‘thrice  he  planted 
his  foot.’  "'Yhere  did  he  do  so  ? ‘ On  the  earth,  in  the  fii'mament, 

and  in  the  heaven,’  says  Sakapuni.  Becoming  terrestrial  fire,  he 
paces  or  resides  a little  upon  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  lightning  in  the 
firmament,  and  in  the  form  of  the  sun  in  heaven.  As  it  is  said,  ‘ they 
made  him  to  exist  in  a threefold  form’  (R.Y.  x.  88,  10).  Aurnavabha 
Acharya  thinks  the  meaning  is,  ‘ He  plants  one  step  on  the  ‘ Samaro- 
hana  ’ (point  of  ascension),  when  rising  over  the  eastern  mountain, 
(another)  at  noon  on  the  Yishnupada,  the  meridian  sky,  (a  thii'd)  on 
Gayasiras,  when  setting  beneath  the  western  hill.’  ” 

Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  later  Hindu 
mythology  will  perceive  at  once  how  difi’erent  these  Yedic  repre- 
sentations are  from  the  Puranic  accounts  of  S'iva  and  Yishnu.’^ 
Such  changes  as  these,  in  the  conception  of  the  gods,  nrust  have  been 
the  work  of  time.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  another  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Y edic  hymns  as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of 
Indian  literature. 

2*9  Under  tte  word  dharman,  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth  quote  ValakhUya  ir.  3,  where 
it  is  said,  Yasmai  Vishnus  trltn  padd  vichakrame  upa  mitrasya  dharmabhih\ 
“ For  whom  (for  Indra)  Yishnu  strode  three  paces  in  the  quality  of  a friend,  or 
according  to  the  custom  of  a friend.”  The  explanation  of  the  last  words  of  the  line 
are  from  B.  and  E. 

250  xhe  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conceptions  of  these  two  deities 
are  fully  exhibited  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  to  which  I refer  for  further 
particulars. 
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Sixth  : Another  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
as  compared  with  the  later  S'astras  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  represent  to  us  a considerable  diflFerence  in  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  Indian  people  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed 
as  compared  with  the  usages  of  later  periods.  For  information  on 
this  subject  I may  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  passim. 

Seventh  : How  different  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedic  age  was  in  many 
of  its  forms  from  those  which  the  later  Sanskrit  assumed,  and  still  re- 
tains, may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  specimens  taken  from  the  Kigveda : 

Eigveda,  i.  2,  1,  with  modern  Sanskrit  interpretation  underneath  : 
Vepic  ( Vayav  aydhi  darsata  ime  somuh  aran-  I « Come,  0 Vayu,  these 
Text.  | kritdh  \ teshdm  pdhi  srudhi  havam  \ 1^  somas  are  prepared.^si 

Mod  ( Vayav  dydhi  darsaniya  ime  somdh  alan-  | ^bem  ; hear 

Sans.  | hritdh  \ teshdm  piba  srinu  havam  \ J invocation. 


Here  it  wiU  be  observed  that  four  Vedic  words,  darsata,  arankritdh, 
pdhi,  srudhi,  differ  from  the  modern  Sanskrit  forms. 


Eigveda,  i.  3,  7 : 


Vedic 

Text. 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Omdsas  eharshanldhrito  visve  devdsah  ') 
dgata  | ddsvdmso  dasushah  sutam  \ j 
Omdh  \rahshakdK]  charshanidhrito  ^ 
visvedevdh  dgachchhata  j ddtdro  dd- 
tuh  sutam  \ 


“ 0 Vis've  devas,  preservers  of 
men,  hestowers  [of  rewards], 
come  to  the  libation  of  him 
who  gives  you  [oblations]. 


Here  the  Vedic  forms  omdsah,  devdsah,  and  dgata,  stand  for  omdh, 
devdh,  and  dgachchhata. 


Rigveda,  vii.  33,  5 ; 

Vedic  ( Vasishthasya  stuvatah  Indro  asrod  urum  I “ Indra  heard  Vasishtha 

Text.  \ tritsuhhyo  alcrimd  u Mam  \ \ uttered  praise,  and 

-rr  ■ 7 .7  . 7 7 T-  7 . 7 Vopened  up  a wide  space  to 

Mod.  (rasishthasya  stuvatah  Indro  asrinod  Tritsus  ” (Seevol  i 

Sans.  I tritsuhhyo  alcarod  u Mam  | j p.  320.) 

Here  we  have  the  Vedic  forms  asrot  and  akrinot,  for  the  modern 
asrinot  and  akarot. 


Prof.  Aufrecht  suggests  that  the  word  alankrita  has  not  the  sense  of  “ pre- 
pared” in  later  Sanskrit;  that  the  construction  teshdm  piba  would  be  improper 
there ; and  that  charshanidhrit  would  not  be  understood  in  modern  times. 
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This  fact  of  the  frequent  diversity  between  the  Vedic  and  ordinary 
Sanskrit  is  recognized  in  every  page  of  his  work  by  the  great  gramma- 
rian PaQini.  I will  quote  one  of  the  Sutras,  in  which  he  refers  to  some 
instances  of  this,  together  with  the  illustrations  given  in  the  Yarttika 
(vii.  2,  64) : — Bahhutha  dtatantha  jagrihhma  vavartha  iti  nigame  \ | 
ity  etdni  vede  nipatyante  \ hhu\  “hotd  prathamo  halhutha"  j ” hahhu- 
vitha”  iti  loke  \ tanu  \ yem  antariksham  uru  dtatantha''  1 “ dtenitha'' 
itiloke  I graha  \ jagrihhma  te  dakshinam  Indra  hastam"  | “jagrihi- 
ma"  iti  loke  | vrih  [ vavartha  tvafh  hi  jyotishd  " \ “ vavaritha"  iti  loke\ 
“The  exceptional  forms  habhutha,  dtatantha,  jagrihhma  and  vavartha 
are  employed  in  the  Veda  instead  of  the  ordinary  forms,  hahhuvitha, 
dtenitha,  jagrihima,  and  vavaritha ; as  in  the  texts,  ‘ thou  wast  the 
first  priest,’  ‘whereby  thou  didst  stretch  out  the  wide  firmament,’  ‘we 
have  seized,  0 Indra,  thy  right  hand,’  ‘thou  didst  envelope  with 
light.’  ” 

In  Sutra  vi.  4,  102,  other  instances  are  alluded  to  of  grammatical 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Veda,  viz.,  the  imperatives  irudhi  for 
srinu,  ‘ hear  ’;  kridhi  for  kuru,  ‘ do  ’ ; vridhi  for  vrinu,  ‘ cover  ’;  purdhi 
for pr in ihi,  ‘fill.’ 

In  the  Vivarana  of  Nagesa  Bhatta  on  the  Mahabhashya,  the  foUow- 
ing  reference  is  made  to  certain  forms  which  are  employed  in  the  Veda 
only : Evam  cha  veda-mdtrdntargata-‘‘‘‘  karnehhir-devdso-gribhndmi"-ity~ 
ddy  - atirikta  - paratd  laukika-sahdasya  tais  tad-vyavahdrddarsandt  | 
“ The  term  ‘secular’  (jaukika)  refers  to  words  different  from  such  as 
karnehhih  (for  karnaih),  devdsah  (for  devdh),  and  grihhndmi  (for 
grihndmi),  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Veda  alone,  for  we  never 
see  them  employed  by  secular  people.” 

Neuter  plurals  in  I and  d are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Vedic  hymns,  as  tri  and  purnd  for  trini  and  purndni.  So  too  the 
final  i in  nouns  ending  in  n,  is  often  left  out  in  the  locative,  as  in 
ajman,  adhvan,  karman,  charman,  janman,  dhanvan,  iarman,  vyoman, 
for-  ajmani,  adhvani,  etc.  So  also  d is  substituted  for  au  in  the  nom. 
and  accus.  dual,  as  in  yd  surathd  for  yau  surathau,  etc. 

In  nouns  in  i the  instrumental  singular  is  often  formed  by  i,  instead  of 
yd,  as  iaktl  for  saktyd,  and  the  locative  by  d instead  of  au,  as  ndhhd  for 
ndhhau.  Nouns  in  u frequently  form  the  instrumental  case  in  vd 
instead  of  und,  as  kratvd,  madhvd,  sarvd,  for  kratund,  etc. ; the  dative 
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in  ve,  instead  of  ave,  as  Icratve,  iisve,  for  Icratave,  etc. ; the  genitive 
in  vah  for  oh  or  unah,  as  pasvah  for  pasoh,  madhvah  and  vasvah  for 
madhunah,  etc. ; and  the  locative  in  avi  instead  of  au,  as  anavi,  trasada- 
syavi,  dasyavi,  druhyavi,  sunavi,  for  anau,  etc.  "Words  in  i make  in 
the  nominative  singular  ih  instead  of  i,  as  adurmangalih,  Icrishmh, 
gandharvih,  kalyamh,  for  adurmangali,  etc.  In  adjectives  the  form 
yas  is  frequently  substituted  for  lyas,  as  in  ahanyas,  navyas,  rabhyas, 
vasyas,  sahyas,  for  ahanlyas,  etc.  The  second  personal  pronoun  some- 
times takes  in  the  instr.  sing,  the  form  tva  instead  of  tvayd,  and  in 
the  loc.  tve  for  tvayi.  According  to  Yaska  (ITir.  vi.  7),  the  plural  form 
asme  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  can  he  used  in  all  the  seven  cases. 
The  dem.  pronoun  idam  makes  in  the  instr.  sing.  m.  and  n.  end,  f.  ayd, 
for  anena  and  anayd,  and  along  with  Mm  we  find  also  had.  The  two 
words,  n&Ms,  “never,”  “no  one,”  mdMs,  “ let  not,”  and  “ let  no 
one,”  are  peculiar  to  the  hymns,  as  are  also  the  adverbs  Icuha,"^^^ 
“where?”  kaihd,  “how?”  “whence?”  and  the  preposition  sadha 
for  saha,  “with,”  in  the  words  sadhastha,  sadhamd,  sadhamdda,  and 
sadhastuti.  The  form  tman  for  dtman,  “self,”  is  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hymns.  Na  in  the  hymns  has  frequently  the  sense 
of  “as,”  as  well  as  of  “not”  (see  Nir.  i.  4,  quoted  above,  p.  151). 

To  the  conjugational  forms  specified  above  as  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  but  not  in  later  Sanskrit,  may  be  added  the  following,  viz., 
smasi,  imasi,  grimmasi,  hhardmasi,  vaddmasi,  usmasi,  ndsaydmasi,  etc., 
for  smah  or  smas,  etc.  The  past  participle  in  tvd  takes  also  the  forms 
tvi,  and  tvdya,  as  in  hatvi,  pitvi;  kritvi,  kritvdya;  gatvi,  gatvdya;  drish- 
tvdya,  etc.  In  the  infinitive,  besides  the  form  in  turn,  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  forms  tave,  tavai,  toh  (or  tos),  and  adhyai,  as  etave, 
etavai,  etoh;  kartave,  kartavai,  kartoh ; gantave,  gantavai,  gamadhyai ; 
dhdtave  and  dhiyadhyai ; hhartave,  apalhartavai,  lharadhyai  (R.V.  vi. 
66,  3);  hantavai,  jlvitavai,  prinadhyai,  paritamsay adhyai]  and  an  in- 
finitive form  dyai,  “to  come,”  is  found  in  R.V.  ii.  18,  3.  So  also 
jivase  and  chakshase  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitive,  as  are  also 
drise  and  vishkalhe  (R.V.  viii.  89,  12),  and  vidmane  (R.V.  i.  164,  6). 

252  As  we  have  seen  above,  p.  91,  kuhim  and  kuhaih  are  employed  in  Pali,  and 
kahim  in  the  Gatha  dialect,  and  in  Prakrit,  for  “ where  ? ” 

252  This  word  is  also  nsed  in  the  same  way  in  the  Mahabharata,  i.  732,  as  quoted 
in  B.  and  R’s.  Lexicon,  s.v. 
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So  too  tlie  hymns  have  some  moods  called  by  grammarians  let,  which, 
accoi'ding  to  Prof.  Wilson  (Grammar,  2nd  ed.,  p.  463),  have  all  the  signi- 
fications of  the  potential  and  imperative,  as  well  as  of  the  conditional 
and  impersonal.  Such  are  the  iorms,  patuti,  “may  it  fall,”  uvahusi, 
“ mayest  thou  hving, ” jivdti,  vardhun,  yajdti,  pachuti,  vandti,  hravdma; 
asat,  “it  must  be,”  hhuvat,  sunavat,  drisat,  srinavat,  sravat,  ninddt, 
ninitsdt,  yajdtai,  prinaithe.  In  some  verbs,  the  syllable  na  is  added 
to  the  second  person  plural  imperative,  as  pipartana,  vivaTctana,  tiretana, 
didishUma,  etc.  The  pass.  fut.  participle  in  tavya  appears  in  some  verbs 
in  the  form  tva,  as  in  hartva,  jantva,  and  sotva  (R.V.  x.  160,  2). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  variations  exhibited  in  the  conjugation 
of  ditferent  verbs  of  common  occurrence;  av  makes  aviddhi  instead  of 
ava  in  the  imperative;  Iri,  “to  make,”  takes  in  the  present  karshi, 
karasi,  and  krinoshi,  for  karoshi-,  akar,  akarah,  and  akrinoh  for  alcaroh-, 
akran  and  akrinvan  for  akurvan  ; akrinuta  and  akrinotam  for  akuruta  ; 
kridhi,  kara,  krinu  and  krinuhi  for  kuru,  etc.;  gam,  “to  go,”  takes  the 
iovvai,  gamati,  ganti,  jaganti,  in  place  of  gachhati;  gameyam,  &n^jagam- 
ydm,  for  gachcheyam;  dgamydt  for  dgachhet;  dgatha  for  dgachhatha;  agan 
and  gan  for  agachhat ; aganma  for  agachhdma;  agman  and  gman  for 
agachhan;  dgahi  and  dgantu  for  dgachha  and  dgachhatu;  ganta  and  gan- 
tana  for  gachhata.  In  the  reduplicated  perfect  the  root  tyaj  becomes 
titydja,  instead  of  tatydja ; in  the  aorist  tan  makes  atdn  for  atdnit. 
Dris  makes  adrdk  for  adrdkshit,  and  has  driseyam  where  later  Sanskrit 
has  pasyeyam ; adrisran  for  apasyan ; dadrisre  for  dadrisire,  etc. 
The  root  tar  frequently  becomes  tir  when  prepositions  are  prefixed,  as 
in  dtirat,  pratira,  vitiranti.  Ikih  makes  aduhra,  instead  of  aduhata, 
“they  milked.”  Dhd,  “to  hold,”  makes  dhita,  instead  of  hita  (though 
an  instance  of  the  same  archaic  form  in  the  Harivamsa  7799  is  cited 
by  B.  and  E.,  as  is  also  dhitvd  in  the  S'atap.  Br.).  Bah,  “ to  burn,” 
makes  in  the  aorist  adhdk  and  dhdk,  instead  of  adhuksh.it.  Bd,  “to 
give,”  makes  ddti  and  ddtu  for  daddti  and  daddtu,  and  daddhi  for  dehi. 
The  root  hhu  has  in  the  imperative  Ihutu  for  hhavatu;  and  hhri,  to 
“nourish,”  or  “carry,”  makes  in  the  reduplicated  perfect 
instead  of  hahhdra.  Much,  “to  free,”  makes  mumugdhi  and  mumoktu, 
instead  of  muncha  and  munehatu.  Yam,  “to  hold,”  “to  give,” 
makes  yamati,  yamsi,  yandhi,  yanta,  for  yachhati,  yachhasi,  yachha, 
yachhata.  Vrit  takes  the  forms  avart  -f  « = dvart,  etc.,  instead 
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of  uvarttata  (E.V.  vii.  59,  4),  dvavarttati  for  the  intensive  (E.V. 
viii.  77,  4).  Vid  makes  vidre  (E.V.  vii.  56,  2)  for  vidtih,  (?), 
and  vividdhi  for  viddhi  (?).  S'ru,  “to  hear,”  makes  in  the  im- 
perative (besides  srudhi,  the  form  given  above)  srinuhi,  srinudhi,  for 
srinu;  and  srinota  and  srota  (E.V.  v.  87,  8)  for  srinuta.  Spardh,  “to 
vie,”  makes  paspridhre  for  paspridhire.  Hu,  “ to  invoke,”  makes 
juhure  for  juhvire.  In  E.V.  x.  125,  4,  a form  sraddhivam  “deserving 
belief,”  is  found,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  E.V.  (In  the 
Atharvaveda  iv.  30,  4,  sraddheyam  is  substituted  for  it.)  In  future 
participles  the  E.V.  frequently  substitutes  entja  for  aniya,  as  in  idenya, 
hirtenya,  drisenya,  yudhenya,  varenya,  for  idanlya,  etc.  Other  forms 
peculiar  to  the  Veda  are  grihhuyati  (as  well  as  grihhnuti),  dahhayati, 
mathdyati,  mushdyati,  stahhdyati,  for  grihndti,  etc. ; and  so  also  are 
such  forms  derived  from  the  perfect  tense,  as  jahsMydt  from  ghas, 
papatydt,  paplydt,  mamanydt ; and  the  curtailed  forms  of  the  first 
person  of  the  imperative,  as  nirayd  (E.V.,  iv.  18,  2),  prachard  (viii. 
47,  6),  andi  prahravd  (x.  39,  5),  for  niraydni,  etc. 

Other  Vedic  peculiarities  are  («)  the  manner  in  which  adjectives  are 
employed,  like  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected,  to  govern 
an  accusative,  as  in  the  cases  yam  yajnam  parihhur  asi,  “the  sacrifice 
which  thou  encompassest  ” (E.Y.,  i.  1,  4):  vilu  chid  drujatnuhhih, 
“ who  break  down  even  what  is  firm”  (i.  6,  5) ; id  somam  somo/pdtavid  | 
“ they  are  great  drinkers  of  soma”  (i.  21,  1);  chahrir  yo  visvd  \ “who 
made  all  things  ” (iii.  16,  4) ; lahhrir  vajram  papih  somam  dadir  gdh  \ 
“who  holds  the  thunderbolt,  drinks  soma,  and  gives  cows  ” (vi.  23,  4); 
dadih  relcnas  tanve  dadir  vasu,  “ giving  property,  giving  wealth  to  the 
poor”  (viii.  46,  15;  ii.  14,  1 ; vi.  72,  3)  : (i)  compounds  formed  with 
present  participles,  as  dhharad-vasu,  ridhad-ri,  dhdrayat-havi,  hshayad- 
vira,  sramyat-sakhd : and  (c)  the  separation  of  prepositions  from  verbs, 
which  so  frequently  occurs,  as  in  the  cases  upa  tvd  emasi  | “we 
approach  thee  ” (i.  1,  7) ; gamad  vdjelhir  d sa  nah  j “ let  him  come  to 
us  with  riches”  (i.  5,  3);  d tvd  visantu  dsavah  somdsah  \ “may  the 
quickly-flowing  soma-juices  enter  thee”  (i.  5,  7) ; d tvd  vahantu,  “let 
them  bring  thee  ” (i.  16,  3)  ; ni  cha  dhimahi,  “ we  put  down  ” (i.  17,  6). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  these  differences  in  form 
which  we  discover  to  exist  between  the  Vedic  and  the  later  Sanskrit, 
that  the  two  languages  are  not  essentially  alike.  A great  portion  of 
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the  substance,  and  much  of  the  form  of  the  language,  was  the  same  at 
both  periods : a part  of  the  Vedic  roots  and  nouns  only  have  in  later 
times  fallen  into  disuse ; and  the  peculiar  Vedic  varieties  of  form  are 
merely  the  ancient  modes  of  inflection  which  were  in  common  currency 
at  the  time  when  the  hymns  were  composed,  and  which  gradually 
became  obsolete  in  the  course  of  ages.’®®^  Some  of  them,  however, 
continued  for  a long  time  in  popular  use,  as  we  And  in  the  case  of  the 
form  of  the  instr.  pi.  ehhis  for  aia,  which  we  meet  with  unchanged  in 
the  Gathas  of  the  Lalita-vistara  (see  the  instances  given  above,  in 
p.  120),  and  somewhat  modified  in  the  Pali  forms  ehhi  and  ehi. 

A fm-ther  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedic  hymns  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  p.  169,  f.,  that  many  words  in  use  in  the 
Veda  afterwards  became  obsolete,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  the  later 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  no  tradition  of  their  signification  seems  to  have 
been  preserved,  and  even  the  oldest  interpreters,  as  Yaska,  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  etymology  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  sense.  (See 
on  this  subject  my  article  “ On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda,”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  As.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.,  new  series,  p^.  303,  ff“.) 

As  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  were  the  compositions  of  the  ancient 

*5*  The  following  is  Professor  Whitney’s  account  of  the  differences  between  the 
Vedic  and  the  modern  Sanskrit : — 

“ The  language  of  the  Vedas  is  an  older  dialect,  varying  very  considerably,  both 
in  its  grammatical  and  lexical  character,  from  the  classical  Sanskrit.  Its  grammati- 
cal peculiarities  run  through  all  departments  : euphonic  rules,  word-formation  and 

composition,  declension,  conjugation,  syntax [These  peculiarities]  are 

partly  such  as  characterize  an  older  language,  consisting  in  a greater  originality  of 
forms,  and  the  like,  and  partly  such  as  characterize  a language  which  is  still  in  the 
bloom  and  vigour  of  life,  its  freedom  untrammelled  by  other  rules  than  those  of 
common  usage,  and  which  has  not,  like  the  Sanskrit,  passed  into  oblivion  as  a 
native  spoken  dialect,  become  merely  a conventional  medium  of  communication 
among  the  learned,  being  forced,  as,  it  were,  into  a mould  of  regularity  by  long  and 
exhausting  grammatical  treatment.  . . . The  dissimilarity  existing  between  the 

two,  in  respect  of  the  stock  of  words  of  which  each  is  made  up,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  less  marked.  Not  single  words  alone,  but  whole  classes  of  derivations  and  roots, 
with  the  families  that  are  formed  from  them,  which  the  Veda  exhibits  in  frequent 
and  familiar  use,  are  wholly  wanting,  or  have  left  hut  faint  traces,  in  the  classical 
dialect ; and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  seems  to  demand,  if  the  two  be  actually  related 
to  one  another  directly  as  mother  and  daughter,  a longer  interval  between  them  than 
we  should  be  inclined  to  assume,  from  the  character  and  degree  of  the  grammatical, 
and  more  especially  the  phonetic,  differences.” — Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.  iii. 
296,  297. 
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Indian  rishis  or  bards,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  197,  f.),  frequently 
speak  of  having  “made,”  “fashioned,”  or  “generated”^®®  them,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  composed  in  any  other  language  than  that 
which  these  rishis  and  their  contemporaries  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
for  every-day  conversation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  hymns  some  apparent  traces  of  an  idea 
that  the  authors  were  inspired as  in  the  following  texts:  R.V.,  i. 
37,  4:  devattam  Irahma  gayata  | “Sing  the  god-given  prayer.”  In 
R.Y.  X.  71,  3,  it  is  said  of  the  goddess  Yach:  Tajnena  Vdchah  pada- 
vlyam  ay  an  tarn  anvavindann  risMshu  pravishtdm  ] “ Ey  sacrifice  they 

followed  the  track  of  Yach : they  found  her  residing  in  the  rishis.” 

In  K.Y.  X.  125,  5,  again,  Yach’®®''  is  made  to  say:  Tam  kdmaye  tam 
tarn  ugram  krinomi  tam  IraJimunam  tam  rishim  tam  sumedhdm  \ “Every 
man  whom  I love,  I make  him  terrible;  [I  make]  him  a priest;  [I 
make]  him  a rishi ; [I  make]  him  intelligent.” 

In  a Yalakhilya  (or  apocryphal  hymn),  which,  with  others,  is  to  be 
found  inserted  between  the  48th  and  49th  hymns  of  the  8th  mandala 
of  the  Rigveda,  the  following  verse  occurs,  xi.  6 : 

Indrd-  Varund  yad  rishihhyo  mamshdm  vdcho  matim  srutam  adattam  agre  \ 
ydni  sthdndny  asrijanta  dhirdh  yajnafh  tanvdnds  tapasd  'Ikyapasyam  | 

For  the  complete  text  of  this  verse  I was  first  indebted  to  Professor 
Miiller,  who  supplied  also  the  following  version  of  it:  “Indra  and 
Yaruna,  I have  seen  through  devotion  that  which,  after  it  was  heard 

255  See  numerous  passages  to  this  effect  adduced  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work, 
p.  232,  ff. 

256  This  subject  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  245, ff. 
In  his  illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  85,  Roth  observes  in  regard  to  the  fifth  hymn 
of  the  fourth  book  of  the  R.V. : “The  author  of  the  hymn,  Vamadeva,  him- 
self professes  to  make  known  a mysterious  and  recondite  wisdom,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  Agni  (verses  3 and  6).’’  The  third  verse  is  as  follows;  Sdma 
dvibarhah  mahi  tigmabhrishtih  sahasraretdh  vrishabhas  tuvishmdn  | Padam  na  gor 
apagulham  vividvan  Agnir  mahyam  predu  vochad  manlsham  1 1 “ Agni,  the  trans- 
cently  strong,  the  fierce-flaming,  the  prolific,  the  showerer  of  benefits,  the  powerful, 
who  knows  the  venerable  hymn,  mysterious  as  the  track  of  a [missing]  cow,  hath 
declared  to  me  its  knowledge.” 

257  See,  however,  note  27,  p.  258,  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

258  Yach  thus  appears  partly,  though  hot  entirely,  in  the  character  of  a Muse. 
Compare  what  Homer  says  of  Demodocus,  Odyssey  viii.  63,  64  : 

Thv  iripi  MoOcr’  i<pi\ri(re,  S'lSov  S’  ayaddi'  re  kukSi/  re, 

’ocpSaK/iwy  p\v  &ixep(re,  SlSov  S’  ijSuav  aoiS'fjv. 
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in  the  beginning,  you  gave  to  the  poets — wisdom,  understanding  of 
speech ; and  I have  seen  the  (sacred)  places  which  the  sages  created  in 
performing  the  sacrifice.”^*’ 

Though,  however,  some  traces  of  an  idea  that  the  rishis  were  in- 
spired by  the  gods,  by  Vach,  or  Indra  and  Agni,  or  Indra  and  Varuna 
(but  not,  in  any  of  the  passages  which  I have  here  quoted,  by  Brahma, 
who  in  later  times  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  inspiration : see  above, 
p.  195),  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  Bigveda,  there  is  no  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  these  ancient  bards  often  or  generally  speak  of 
the  hymns  as  the  creation  of  their  own  minds  ; and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  anything  else.  But  as  even  an  inspired 
composition,  to  be  generally  intelligible,  must  be  delivered  in  the 
language  current  among  the  people  to  whom  it  is  first  promulgated, 
there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  was 
not  the  vernacular  language  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 

At  that  early  period  there  was  no  language  current  among  the  Aryas 
but  the  Yedic  Sanskrit.  A learned  language,  different  from  the  spoken 
tongue,  was  a thing  then  unknown ; and  the  refinements  of  grammar 
had  no  existence.  This  accords  with  the  purport  of  the  following 
curious  passage  of  an  ancient  Brahmana,“®“  referred  to  by  Sayana  in 
the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Bigveda,  p.  35  : Vyaharanam 
api  prahriti-pratyayudy-upadekna  pada-svarupa-tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayujyate  | Tathd  cha  Aindra-vayava-graha-hrahmane  samdmnuyate  \ 
“ Vdg  vai  pardchl  avydkritd  ’lhavat  \ te  devdh  Ind/ram  abruvann  Hmdm 
no  Vdcliaih  vydhuru'  iti\  so  'hr  avid  ‘ varam  vrimi  | mahyarh  cha  eva 
esha  Vdyave  cha  saha  grihydtaV  iti  \ tasmud  Aindravdyavah  saha  pra- 
grihyate  j tdm  Indro  madhyato  ’vakramya  vydkarot  \ tasmdd  iyam 
vydkritd  vdg  udyate"  iti  | “ Agnim  lie  purohitmi”  ityddi-vdk  purvas- 
min  kdle pardchl  samudrddi-dhvani-vad  ekdtmikd  sail  avydkritd  prakritih 
pratyayah  padafii  vdkyam  ityddi-vibhdga-kdri-grantha-rahitd  dslt  j 

*53  In  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  263,  the  verse  is  translated  thus : “ Indra 
and  Varuna,  I have  seen  through  austere-fervour  that  which  ye  formerly  gave  to 
the  rishis,  wisdom,  understanding  of  speech,  sacred  lore,  and  all  the  places  which 
the  sages  created,  when  performing  sacrifice.” 

*8®  This  passage  is  found  in  the  Taitt,  S.  vi  4,  7,  3,  in  the  very  same  words, 
with  the  addition  after  “ udyate”  of  the  following  : tasmat  sakrid  Indrdya  madhyato 
grihyate  dvir  Vayave  dvau  hi  sa  vardv  avrinita  | 

261  “Pra”  omitted  in  Taitt.  S. 
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tadanlm  devaih  'prarthitah  Indr  ah  elcasminn  eva  pdtre  Fayoh  svasya 
cha  soma-rasasya  graham- rupena  varena  tushtas  tarn  akhandufh  Vdcham 
madhye  vichhidya  prahriti-pratyayddi-lhdgam  sarvaira  aharot  \ tasmdd 
iyam  vdg  iddnim  api  Pdninyddi-maharshihhir  vydhritd  sarvaih  pathyate 
ity  arihah  | “ Grammar,  also,  by  indicating  the  crude  forms  and  the 

affixes,  is  useful  for  determining  the  character  of  words,  and  their  signi- 
fication. And  accordingly  it  is  thus  related  in  the  Aindra-Vayava-graha- 
brahmana  (a  section,  so  called,  either  of  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  or  of  some 
Brahmana) : ‘ Vach  (Speech)  spoke  confusedly,  and  without  articulation. 
The  gods  said  to  Indra,  Make  this  Vach  to  become  articulate  to  us. 
Indra  replied.  Let  me  choose  a boon ; let  the  soma  be  given  to  me  and 
Vayu  together.  Hence  the  soma  of  Indra  and  Vayu  is  taken  together. 
Indra  then,  dividing  Speech  in  sunder  in  the  middle,  rendered  her 
articulate.  Hence  she  is  spoken  articulately.’  The  sense  of  this 
quotation,  says  Sayana,  is  this : Speech,  such  as  in  the  verse  Agnim 
lie  purohitam,  etc.  (the  fii’st  verse  of  the  Eigveda),  was  originally 
confused,  i.e.  unvaried  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  undis- 
tinguished, i.e.  without  articulation  to  denote  crude  forms,  inflections, 
words,  and  sentences,  etc.  Then  Indra,  being  solicited  by  the  gods, 
and  gratified  by  the  permission  to  take  the  soma-juice  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Vayu,  divided  in  the  middle  Speech,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  without  division,  and  introduced  everywhere  the  dis- 
tinction of  crude  forms,  inflections,  etc.  In  consequence,  this  Speech, 
being  now  distinguished  in  its  parts  by  Panini  and  other  great  sages, 
is  pronounced  by  all  men.” 

It  may  be  asked,  however.  If  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  was  once  the  spoken 
language  of  India,  how  did  it  ever  cease  to  be  spoken  ? To  this  I reply 
as  follows ; — 

By  the  time  when  the  collections  of  the  Vedic  hymns  were  formed, 
the  Sanskrit,  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  rishis  and  their  descendants, 
had  undergone  a considerable  alteration,  which  had  gradually  resulted, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (compare  pp.  36,  68,  tf.),  both  from  the  general 
laws  of  change  to  which  all  language  is  subject  (as  exemplified  in 
various  other  ancient  tongues),  and  also  from  the  action  of  local  causes, 
such  as  the  intercourse  of  the  Aryas,  or  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  with 
the  Dasyus,  or  Mlechhas,  who  spoke  a quite  different  tongue.  In  this 
way,  words  which  had  formerly  been  commonly  employed  in  Sanskrit 
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became  obsolete,  or  acquired  new  meanings,  while  other  new  words, 
borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  the  Mlechhas,  were  introduced  into 
currency ; and  forms  of  inflection  which  were  once  current  got  gradu- 
ally into  disuse,  and  made  way  for  other  novel  forms.  Thus  a twofold 
alteration  was  produced  in  the  ancient  Indian  language  (the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Yedas).  First,  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit,  or  vernacular  dialects, 
were  formed  out  of  it  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described 
(pp.  33,  68,  f.,  134,  146);  and  secondly,  a learned  language,  based 
upon  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedas,  but  variously  modified  (see  pp.  138,  f.), 
and  polished,  was  gradually  constructed  by  grammarians,  which  being 
removed  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  popular  use,  has  thence- 
forward continued  unchanged  (p.  162). 

"When  the  process  of  change  had  been  going  on  for  many  generations, 
the  Yedic  hymns  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  The 
obstacles  to  comprehension,  arising  from  these  intermediate  changes  of 
language,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  obscure  and  elliptical  style 
in  which  the  hymns  were  originally  composed,  which  rendered  it  hard 
for  the  men  of  subsequent  ages  to  understand  the  brief  allusions  to 
ancient  ideas,  practices,  and  events  with  which  they  abound. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  difficulty  which 
was  experienced  in  the  comprehension  of  the  Yedic  hymns  in  later 
ages,  without  there  being  the  least  necessity  for  our  supposing  that 
they  were  composed  in  a language  at  all  different  from  that  which 
was  ordinarily  current  in  India,  among  the  common  people  of  the 
Aryan  race,  at  the  time  of  their  composition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AFFINITIES  OF  THE  INDIANS  WITH  THE  PERSIANS,  GREEKS, 
AND  ROMANS,  AND  DERIVATION  OF  ALL  THESE  NATIONS 
FROM  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


From  the  preceding  review  it  is  clear  that  the  Sanskrit  language  has 
been  undergoing  a continual  change,  from  the  very  earliest  times  up 
to  which  we  can  follow  its  course.  But  if  this  he  the  case,  it  would 
he  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  that  language  had  remained 
unaltered  in  those  yet  earlier  ages  before  the  Vedas  were  composed. 
It  must,  therefore,  now  become  my  object  to  inquire,  whether  we  can 
discover  any  means  of  following  it  hack  to  its  origin.  We  are  not, 
it  must  he  confessed,  in  a position  to  do  this  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  reasoning  and  inference;  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  Sanskrit 
writings  anterior  to  the  Vedas,  we  possess  no  direct  means  of  tracing 
the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  its  mutations  any  further 
back  than  the  date  of  the  composition  of  those  hymns.  There  is, 
however,  another  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  some  conception  of 
that  history.  From  facts  which  are  established  and  evident,  we  must 
reason  to  the  unapparent  causes  which  they  presuppose,  and  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen.' 

Learned  men  have  remarked,  that  there  is  a great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages,  some  of  which,  like  it,  are 
now  no  longer  spoken,  but  were  formerly  the  current  and  popular 
speech  of  ancient  nations,  and  are  preserved  in  written  records  which 

' 'ris  ’eyi)  crv/xPaKKofiai,  rota  ’efj.(pav€0'i  to  joij  yivw<TK6/xeva  reKnaipS/xeyos,  “ As  I 
conjecture,  inferring  tilings  unknown  from  things  that  are  manifest,”  says  Herodotus, 
ii.  33.  Compare  Euripides,  fragment  5 of  the  Phoenix,  TCKpavrj  reK/xTipioia-iv  4ik6to)s 
aXiffKerai,  “A  probable  conclusion  regarding  things  unapparent  is  reached  by 
proofs.” 
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have  descended  to  us  from  a remote  antiquity.  These  are  1st,  the 
Zend  and  other  varieties  of  the  ancient  Persic;  2nd,  the  Greek;  and 
3rd,  the  Latin.^  The  Zend  language  is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Avesta, 
a collection  of  writings  connected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia. 
The  poems  of  Homer,  which  form  the  oldest  relic  of  the  extensive 
literature  of  ancient  Greece,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
2,700  years  ago.  And  there  are  many  Latin  books  which  are  2,000 
years  old.  Prom  the  great  similarity  which  exists  between  these 
languages  and  the  Sanskrit,  of  which  proofs  and  instances  will  he 
presently  adduced,  learned  men  have  inferred : 1st,  That  these  forms 
of  speech  have  all  one  common  origin,  i.e.,  that  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
and  Latin  are  all,  as  it  were,  sisters,^  the  daughters  (some  perhaps 
older  and  some  younger,  but  still  all  daughters)  of  one  mother  who 
died  in  giving  them  birth,  or,  to  speak  without  a figure,  that  they  are 
derivatives  from,  and  the  surviving  representatives  of,  one  older  lan- 
guage, which  now  no  longer  exists;*  and  2ndly,  That  the  races  of 
men  who  spoke  these  several  languages  are  also  all  descended  from  one 
stock,  and  that  their  ancestors  at  a very  early  period  all  lived  together 
in  some  country  (situated  out  of  Hindustan),  speaking  one  language ; 
hut  afterwards  separated,  to  travel  away  from  their  primeval  abodes, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  directions;  the  forefathers  of  the 

* It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  insist  mucli  on  the  affinities  of  the 
Sanskrit  to  any  other  languages  besides  those  I have  named. 

3 Facies  non  omnibus  una,  nec  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

‘ From  a comparison  of  the  various  forms  which  words  of  identical  signification 
have  assumed  in  the  different  derivative  tongues,  and  of  the  laws  which  in  each 
case  must  have  governed  the  mutations  which  they  have  undergone,  it  becomes 
possible  to  ascertain,  in  many  cases  with  certainty,  or  with  high  probability,  the  form 
which  the  words  had  at  first  in  the  mother-language,  the  original  Indo-European 
speech.  In  the  work  of  the  late  August  Schleicher,  entitled  “ Compendium  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen”  (i.e.  “Compendium  of 
the  Comparative  Grammar  of  thelndo-Germanic  Languages”)  3rd  ed.,  1871,  the  letters 
of  the  mother -language  which  continue  unaltered  in  the  derivative  tongues,  and  those 
which  have  been  replaced  by  others,  are  specified,  and  the  original  forms  of  inflection 
and  conjugation,  as  well  as  of  numerous  words,  are  stated.  And  in  August  Fick’s 
“ Yergleichendes 'Wbrterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen,”  (i.e.  “Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages  ”),  2nd  ed.,  1870,  the  words  of  the  original 
language  are  given  according  to  the  author’s  conception  of  their  form.  These 
writers,  however,  though  generally,  are  not  always,  at  one  as  to  the  original  forms. 
Thus  Schleicher  thinks  the  word  for  “ five  ” was  katikan,  whilst  Fick  makes  it  pankan. 
The  former  takes  svastars  to  have  been  at  first  the  word  for  “ sister,”  whilst  the 
latter  makes  it  svasar. 
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Hindus  soutliward  or  south-eastward  to  India ; the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  to  the  south ; and  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  to  the 
west.®  The  languages  of  those  branches  of  this  great  Indo-European 
stock  which  remained  longest  together  in  their  earliest  home,  viz.,  the 
Persians  and  the  Indians,  continued  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
each  other;  while  the  tongues  of  those  offshoots  which  separated 
earliest  from  the  parent  stock  exhibit  in  later  times  the  least  amount 
of  resemblance,  the  divergencies  of  dialect  becoming  wider  and  wider 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
separation.® 


Sect.  I. — Introductory  Remarks  on  Comparative  Philology : affinities  of 
the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  with  each  other. 

I shall  proceed  to  establish  these  assertions  as  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  Sanskrit  to  the  Zend,  Greek  and  Latin ; after  first  premising  a few 
simple  remarks  on  comparative  philology  in  general. 

A comparison  of  the  various  languages  which  are  spoken  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  different  families  or  classes ; and  that  the  different  members 
of  the  same  familj'^,  while  they  exhibit  a more  or  less  close  resemblance 
to  each  other,  have  either  no  resemblance,  or  a very  remote  one,  to 
those  belonging  to  any  of  the  other  families.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  if  I refer  to  the  two  great  families  of  speech, 
universally  recognized  as  distinct,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European. 

® For  an  account  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  I refer  the  Indian  student  to  any  of 
the  ordinary  historical  manuals. 

® “ A comparison  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Sanskrit,  especially  in  its  oldest 
form  as  represented  in  the  Veda,  with  the  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Letto-Slavon- 
ian,  and  Persian,  etc.,  teaches  us  that  all  these  languages  have  a common  basis,  or  in 
other  words  that  they  are  derived  from  one  common  original  speech  ; and  the  grada- 
tion of  sounds  and  forms  points  to  the  Sanskrit  as  the  language  which  in  general  still 
preserves  the  most  original  form,  and  has  departed  least  from  the  original  tongue. 
This  existence  of  one  common  original  language  necessarily  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  at  the  period  when  it  was  still  a living  and  spoken  tongue,  the  people  also 
which  employed  it  formed  one  nation  ; and  it  results  that  the  individual  nations  as 
well  as  their  languages  were  formed  by  a gradual  separation  from  the  Indo-European 
people,  and  its  language.  And,  moreover,  the  greater  or  less  similarity  of  the 
several  languages  among  each  other,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Sanskrit, 
enables  us  to  conclude  whether  the  separation  from  the  original  stock  took  place 
in  each  case  at  an  earlier  or  a later  period,” — Weber,  Indian  Sketches,  p.  7. 
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The  languages  which  belong  to  the  Semitic  branch  are  the  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  etc.  Now  all  who  have  studied  these  languages  are 
well  aware  that  they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  respect  of  their 
roots  and  general  character;  while  they  have  scarcely  any  affinity  at 
all  in  any  respect  with  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  in 
which  are  included  Sanskrit,  Zend,  the  later  forms  of  pure  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  languages.  Any  person 
who  knows  both  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  is  perfectly  aware  that  they  have 
little  resemblance  to  each  other  either  in  verbal  roots,  or  nouns,  and 
none  in  the  forms  of  conjugation  and  declension.’ 

Now,  here  we  discover  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  two  languages, 

’ The  question  of  the  difference  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  languages, 
in  point  of  structure,  with  their  partial  correspondence  in  respect  of  roots,  is  ably 
treated  by  Renan,  “ Histoire  des  Langues  Semitiques,”  2nd  ed.  p.  434,  flF.  He 
observes  that  the  criterion  of  the  distinctness  of  families  in  languages  is  to  be  found 
in  the  impossibility  of  deriving  one  from  another.  Thus,  he  says,  it  is  quite  intel- 
ligible how,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  all  the  Indo-European  tongues  may 
he  related  to  the  same  type,  and  have  sprung  from  the  same  primitive  idiom  ; while 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  how,  by  any  series  of  corruptions,  the  Zend  or  the  Sanskrit 
could  have  become  Hebrew,  or  how  the  Hebrew  could  have  become  changed  to 
Sanskrit  or  Chinese  (p.  434).  It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  that  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  that  the  one  system  could  not  be  derived  from  the  other 
by  any  procedure  known  to  comparative  philology.  If  we  except  the  principles 
common  to  all,  or  to  most,  languages  (which  are  nothing  else  than  an  expression  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind),  there  is  scarcely  any  grammatical  mechanism  of  im- 
portance which  is  common  to  the  two  families  (p.  444).  But  in  the  classification  of 
languages,  grammatical  are  much  more  important  than  lexicographical  considerations 
[i.e.  the  inflections  of  a language  are  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  words 
of  which  it  is  composed].  Many  languages  could  be  quoted  which  have  enriched  or 
renewed  their  vocabidary,  but  very  few  which  have  corrected  their  grammar.  Gram- 
mar is,  therefore,  the  essential  form  of  language,  that  which  constitutes  its  indi- 
viduality (pp.  447,  448).  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Renan  admits  that  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-Eimopean  languages  have  a considerable  number  of  roots  which  are  common  to 
both,  independently  of  such  as  they  have  borrowed  from  each  other  within  the 
historical  period.  But  he  doubts  whether  this  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  primitive  unity  of  the  two  families,  and  scarcely  ventures  to  hope  that  a demon- 
strative result  will  ever  be  attained  on  this  point.  The  greater  part  of  the  roots 
common  to  the  two  families  owe  their  similarity,  he  considers,  to  natural  causes,  as 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  biliteral  and  monosyllabic  onomatopoeias,  which  reappear 
in  the  triliteral  radicals  actually  existing,  and  in  which  original  sensations  appear 
to  have  left  their  traces.  Is  it  at  all  strange,  he  asks,  that  in  order  to  express 
outward  action,  the  primitive  man,  still  sympathizing  so  closely  with  natme,  and 
scarcely  separated  from  her,  should  have  sought  to  imitate  her,  and  that  the  same 
objects  should  have  been  universally  imitated  by  the  same  sounds  ? (pp.  449,  450.) 
M.  Renan  illustrates  these  remarks  by  a number  of  instances,  but  admits  that, 
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both  very  perfect  and  polished  in  their  forms  and  structure,  and  both 
of  which  are  spoken  by  learned  men,  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
religions  respectively,  living  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cities 
of  India,  are  totally  different  from  each  other  in  almost  every  respect 
in  which  one  elaborate  and  complicated  language  can  be  distinguished 
from  another  language  of  the  same  character.  And  what  is  the  ex- 
planation of  this,  at  first  sight,  so  startling  phenomenon?  It  is,  of 
course,  that  Arabic  is  (as  its  name  implies)  the  language  of  the  Arabs, 
a Semitic  tribe ; and  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Mahomedan 
invaders  of  that  country,  who,  though  not  Arabians  by  descent,  have 
yet,  as  their  designation  imports,  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Arabian  conqueror  Mahomed,  and  have  learned  the  language  in  which 
their  sacred  volume,  the  Koran,  is  written : while  Sanskrit,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  language  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are  descended,  more 
or  less  purely,  from  a race  Avhich  has  no  affinity  (unless  it  be  a pri- 
mordial one)  with  the  Semitic,  viz.,  the  Arian.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  languages,  which,  though  they 
meet  in  India,  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  from  quarters 
so  perfectly  distinct,  should  be  totally  different  from  each  other. 

But  the  Musulmans  of  India  are  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
tongue,  but  with  the  Persian  also,  which  is  the  living  dialect  of  Persia, 
one  of  the  countries  which  lie  intermediate  between  Arabia  and  India. 
The  Persian  language,  which  the  Persians  now  speak,  and  which  the 
learned  Musulmans  of  India  write,  is  a composite  form  of  speech,  i.e. 
one  chiefly  made  up  of  a mixture  of  Arabic  with  the  ancient  Persic, 
which  was  originally  devoid  of  Arabic  words.  Now  in  that  portion 
of  the  modem  Persian  language  which  has  not  been  borrowed  from 
Arabic,  but  inherited  from  the  ancient  Persic,  we  find  many  words 

among  the  roots  which  appear  to  he  common  to  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European 
languages,  there  are  a certain  number  in  which  the  reason  of  the  onomatopoeia  is 
more  difBcult  to  seize  (p.  452).  He  concludes  that  in  the  present  state  of  philo- 
logical science,  a sound  method  of  theorizing  requires  us  to  regard  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  families  of  language  as  distinct  (p.  457) ; while  at  the  same  time  he 
remarks  that  nothing  which  he  has  adduced  invalidates  the  hypothesis  of  a primor- 
dial affinity  between  the  races  by  whom  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  languages 
respectively  were  spoken  (p.  451).  For  details  I must  refer  to  his  work  itself. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by  other  scholars,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify.  I refer  only  to  Dr.  Nbldeke’s  paper  in  Benfey’s  Orient,  und  Occident, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  375,  ff. 
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which  are  manifestly  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Sanskrit  nouns  or  verbs 
of  the  same  signification. 

The  following  list  of  words  may  suffice  to  prove  the  assertion  just 
made,  that  the  Persian  language  has,  in  its  pui’ely  Persic  element,  an 
affinity  with  Sanskrit,  while  Arabic  has  no  such  affinity : — 


Table  No.  IX. 

Comparative  Table  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

ARABIC. 

ENGLISH. 

pi  tar 

padar  ® 

abu 

father. 

matar 

mddar 

amm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dukhtar 

bint 

daughter. 

jdmatar 

ddmdd 

hdjid 

son-in-law. 

yuvdn 

jawdn 

shdbb 

young  man. 

nara 

nar 

zhakar 

male. 

ghanna 

garm 

harr 

heat. 

asva 

asp 

faras 

horse. 

ap 

dh 

ma 

water. 

ndman 

ndm 

ism 

name. 

s'ushka 

khushk 

ydbis 

dry. 

pdda 

pd 

qaddm 

foot. 

hahu 

bdhu^  hdzu 

su'id 

arm. 

iidva, 

nau 

jddid 

new. 

eka 

yak- 

ahdd 

one. 

dvi 

do 

ithnan 

two. 

chatiir 

chWidr 

arbd'a 

four. 

pdnchan 

panj 

khams 

five. 

shat 

shdsh 

sate 

six. 

sdptdn 

haft 

saba'a 

seven. 

ashtdn 

hasht 

thamdniyat 

eight. 

7iavan 

nuh 

tasa'a 

nine. 

das' an 

ddh 

'ashar 

ten. 

viihsati 

hist 

'ashrun 

twenty. 

satam 

sad,  sad 

tnayat 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hazar 

alaf 

thousand. 

I subjoin  many  additional  instances  of  affinity  between  Persian  and 
Sanskrit  words,  adding  the  equivalents  in  the  Zend,  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  Iranian  language,  but  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Arabic.*® 
8 See  p.  18,  note  23. 

8 In  this  case  the  Arabic  word  does  resemble  the  Sanskrit. 

'0  In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  I have  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  the 
Etymological  Persian  and  Latin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Vullers,  including  the  supple- 
ment containing  the  Persian  roots  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  older  Persic 
dialects,  the  Sanskrit,  etc. ; the  Persian  Grammar  of  the  same  author  (1st  edition, 
1840,  2nd  edition,  1870)  ; and  Dr.  Justi’s  Zend  Dictionary.  Dr.  Vullers’s  Grammar, 
in  which  the  Persian  is  compared  with  the  ancient  Persic  dialects  and  with 
Sanskrit,  might,  if  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  form  a useful  handbook  for 
Indian  students  desirous  of  learning  the  history  and  affinities  of  the  Persian  language. 
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I.  VERBS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 


SANSKRIT. 

dar 

kar 

krinu  (imperat. 

vedic) 

(Id 

grahh  (vedic)” 
bhar 

bandh 

dp 

s'ru  {srinoit) 
sthd 
jtv 
mar 
svap 
svapna 
ehar 
dhdv 
pack 

duh 

jnd 

jandti 

Jdndmi 

srij 

srishti 

kan 

tras 

trdsa 

mik 

jaj,  janj 
tapas 
ruk 

prackk  I 

{prichhati)  J 
ve,  vabh 
khan 
karsk 
kri 

dkam 

jan 

jata 

tan  {tanotC) 
such 

varsk,  vdr,  vdri] 
(water)  j 
ni+dhd 


ZEND. 

kar 

)■  ■ • 

dd 

garew,  garefsk 
bar 

band 

ap,  of 

sru 

sta 

ji,jisk,jiv 

mar 

qap,  qafs 

qafna 

ehar 

pack 


za 


jan 

tares 

tarsti 

miz 

tafnu 

rud 

pares 


karesh,  kask 

dam 

zan 
zata 
tan 
s'  uck 

vdr 

ni+dd 


PEESIAJT. 

darldan 

kardan 

kun 

dddan 

giriftan 

burdan 

bastan,  bandad 
(3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres.) 
yaftan 
shanudan 
istddan 
zistan 
murdan 
kluftan 
Idiwdb 
eharldan 
davldan 
pulMan 
dokhtan  I 

doskldan  j 

ddnistan 

ddnad 

danam 

sirisktan 

sirisht 

zadan  {zanad  3rd 
pers.  sing.) 
tarsidan 
tars 

nieMtan 
jangidan 
tap,  tab 
rustan,  royldan 

pursldan 

bdftan 

kandan 

kashldan 

Miarldan 

damldan 

Mclan 

zddah 

tawdan,  tanudan 
sojditan 

bdrtdan 

nikddan 


ENGLISH. 

to  tear, 
to  do. 
do  thou. 

to  give, 
to  take, 
to  bear. 

I to  bind. 

to  obtain, 
to  hear, 
to  stand, 
to  live, 
to  die. 
to  sleep, 
sleep. 

to  wander,  graze, 
to  run. 
to  cook. 

to  milk. 

to  know, 
he  knows. 

I know, 
to  create, 
creation,  nature. 

I to  strike, 
to  fear. 

fear,  trembling, 
to  make  water, 
to  fight, 
heat,  fever, 
to  grow. 

to  ask. 

to  weave, 
to  dig. 
to  draw, 
to  buy. 

j to  blow  (as  wind 
( or  breath), 
be  bom,  beget, 
bom. 
to  extend, 
to  shine,  burn. 

to  rain, 
to  place. 


” The  later  form  grak  is  one  of  the  early  instances  of  the  same  process  by  which 
in  Prakrit  k was  substituted  for  kk,  gh,  th,  dk,  ph,  and  bh, 

” The  existence  of  this  root  may  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  a derivative  from 
it  in  the  word  urnavdbhi,  “ spider.” 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

gam 

chamidan 

jam 

. * • 

zamldan 

chi 

chidan 

pra+stha 

fra-\-sta 

feristddan 

flam 

nam 

narriidan 

pat 

pat 

uftddan,  fitddan 

dhi  {vedic) 

di 

dldan 

bhu 

bu 

budan 

hkavami 

• • . 

[»»?]  buvam 

bhavati 

[ml]  buvad 

abhuvam 

budam 

abhut 

bud 

abhuvan 

budand 

asmi 

ahmi 

am,  hastam 

asti 

asti 

hast,  ast 

santi 

hehti 

and 

stu 

stu 

situdan 

iudh 

Slid 

shustan 

mard 

mured 

mdlidan  ^ 

nard 

ndlidan 

dhar 

dar 

(ddshtan  (imperat 
\ ddr) 

harsh 

karesh 

(kdshtanijxa^&ca.i. 
1 kdr) 

tap 

tap 

(tapidan,  taftan 

\ (imperat.  tab) 

vah 

vaz 

wazldan 

bhraj 

birishtan 

kshar 

khshar 

shdridan 

chhid 

skehd,  schihd 

shikastan 

svan 

qan 

s'ach  (to  give. 

lAwdndan 

sak  {saktum, 

s5A:A/a«(imperat. 

infin.) 

kush  (to  tear,  ) 

learn) 

saz)  1 

kushtan  | 

tear  out)  / 

II.  NOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES,  PRONOUNS,  PAR"] 

bhrdtar 

brdtar 

birddar 

svasar 

qahhar 

hhwdhar 

pntra 

svasura 

puthra 

pisar,  pusar 

qasura 

lAusr 

svalru 

i lAusru,  or  i 

( khasrah  j 

vidhavd 

bewah 

jani,  grid 

jeni,  ghena 

zan 

martya 

mareta 

mard 

vatsa 

bachah  ** 

jlva,jivita 

jiti,  jlsti 

zl,  zist,  zindagi 

ENGLISH. 

to  go,  walk, 
to  eat. 
to  collect, 
to  send,  go  forward, 
to  bend,  be  disposed 
to  fall.  [to. 

to  perceive,  see. 
to  be. 

I am. 
he  is. 

I was. 
he  was. 
they  were. 

I am. 
he  is. 
they  are. 
to  praise, 
to  cleanse,  wash, 
to  grind,  rub,  etc. 
to  sound,  lament. 

I to  hold. 

jto  cultivate. 

to  he  hot, 
to  heat. 

to  carry,  blow  (as 
to  roast,  [wind), 
to  flow, 
to  cut,  break, 
to  sound,  caU,  read. 

to  be  able,  make. 


to  kill. 


brother. 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman,  wife, 
mortal,  man. 
chRd. 
life. 


See  p.  23  above,  note  41,  and  the  line  to  which  it  refers. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  instances  of  similarity  here  adduced,  the 
Persian  word  may  have  been  borrowed  at  a comparatively  recent  period  from  the 
Sanskrit,  or  vice  versd ; but  this  cannot  well  be  the  case  when  an  ancient  Zend 
equivalent  also  is  forthcoming.  **  See  page  16,  note  10. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


PEESIAN. 


tanu 

majja 

siras 

asthi 

parshni 

chakshu 

as>-u 

dant 

jihvd 

dos 

aratni 

hasta 

mushti 

angushtha 

nakha 

rom 

stana 

yakrit 

jdnu 

pad 

keia 

prishlha 

ushtra 

kapi 

9o_ 

s ukara 

khara 

asvatara 

mesha 

musha 

parna 

parnin 

chanchu 

kapota 

gridhra 

srigala 

kurankara 

makshikd 

krimi 

kaiyapa 

kachhapa 

karka 

gutha 

matsya 

kshira 

hiranya 

ayas 

charman 

dhara 

nirahdra, 

anahara 


tanu,  tanus 

mazga 

Sara 

asti,  asta 

pdshna 

chashman 

asru 

dahtan 

hizva 


zaita 

musti 

angusta 


fstdna 

zhnu 

pddha 

parsti 

ustra 

gdo 

ku 

khara 

maesha 

parena 

perenin 


makshi 

kerema 

kasyapa 


masya 

kshira 

zaranya 

ayahh 


'( 

) 


krishi  (krishfa) 
vrlhi 


karsti 

berejya’^’’ 


tan 

maahz 

sar 

astah,  ustukhan 

pdshnah 

chashm 

ars 

danddn 

zahan 

dosh 

dranj 

dost 

musht 

angusht 

ndkhun 

roman 

pastdn 

jigar 

zdnu 

pd 

ges,  geso 
pusht 

ushtar,  shutr 

kabt,  kapi 

gdo 

khuk 

khar 

astar 

mesh 

mush 

par 

parindah 

chang 

kabutar 

gld 

shaghdl 

kulang 

magas 

kirm 

kashaf 

kark,  lAarchang 

guh 

mdhl 

shir 

zar 

dhan 

charm 

dhdr 

ndhdr 

kisht 

birinj 


Could  the  origiaal  form  of  this  word  hare  heen  dhasta  P 
See  VuUers’s  Persian  Grammar,  2nd  edition,  pp.  50, 
berejya  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a deity  who  protects  crops. 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

head. 

hone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

fist,  handful, 
thumb,  finger. 
naU. 
hair. 

female  breast. 
Uver. 
knee, 
foot. 

hair,  ringlet, 
hack, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox,  or  cow. 
boar. 

ass,  or  wild  ass. 
mule. 

sheep,  ram. 
mouse. 

feather,  wing, 
winged,  a bird, 
beak  of  a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane. 

fly- 

worm. 

tortoise. 

crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

nulk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting. 

1 cultivation, 

[ ploughed  field, 
rice. 


56.  In  Justi’s  Lexicon 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

godhuma 

gandum 

wheat. 

yava 

yava 

jau 

barley. 

dhanya 

dana 

ddnah 

grain. 

jangala 

jangal 

thicket. 

kshxpa 

ehob 

a bush,  wood. 

darn 

daurn 

darod 

wood. 

sdkhd 

shakh,  shaMchah 

branch. 

drd 

drdh 

saw. 

yuga 

jugh 

yoke. 

jdla 

jal 

net. 

bhdra 

bar 

weight. 

vdi-a 

. . . 

bar 

time. 

ekavdra 

yakbdr 

once. 

dvdra 

dvdra, 

dar 

door. 

panjara 

( pinjarah,  1 

\ panjarah  } 

cage. 

daman 

dam 

net,  bond. 

chakra 

chakhra 

charkh 

wheel. 

deva 

daeva 

dev 

god,  demon. 

dsman 

asman 

asman 

stone,  heaven. 

jagat 

jahan 

the  world. 

hhumi 

bumi 

bum 

ground,  earth. 

jnia,  gmd 

zem 

zamln 

earth. 

svar,  surya 

hvare 

khur 

heaven,  sun. 

mitra,  mihira 

mithra 

mihr 

i name  of  a god,  sun 
1 friend,  friendship. 

vasishtka 

anhu  vahista 

behisht 

best,  paradise. 

mas 

mdonh 

mdh 

moon,  month. 

star  (vedic) 

stare 

sitdrah 

star. 

abhra 

awra 

abr 

cloud. 

niegha 

maegha 

meoh 

cloud. 

kshapa 

kshap 

shab. 

night. 

gharma 

garema 

garma 

heat,  summer. 

him  a 

zima 

zam 

winter,  cold. 

vata 

vdta 

bad 

wind. 

chhaya 

. . . 

sdyah 

shade. 

chhatra 

chatar 

umbrella. 

ranga 

rang 

colour. 

gandha 

gainti 

gand 

smell,  bad  smell. 

karpura 

kdfur 

camphor. 

soma 

haoma 

horn 

soma  plant. 

atharvan 

atharvan 

dturban 

( priest,  fire-priest, 
\ saint. 

namas 

nemahh 

namaz 

adoration,  prayers. 

manas 

mananh 

mansh 

mind,  disposition. 

guna 

gaona 

gunah 

quality,  colour. 

drugdha 

draogha 

daroah 

injury,  lie. 

trishna, 

tarshna 

tishnagi 

thirst. 

trishita,  trishnaj 

tishnah 

thirsty. 

soka 

sog 

grief. 

bhJ,  bhima 

btm 

fear,  terrible. 

kdma 

kdm 

wish,  desire. 

rahas 

raz 

secret. 

karya 

kdra 

kdr 

work. 

’8  Mihira  is  mentioned  by  Bobtlingk  and  Roth  as  occurring  in  the  Mahabharata 
iii.  191,  as  a name  of  the  sun.  Mitra  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  same  line. 
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SANSKRIT. 

hhishaj 

kulala 
ishtika  (?) 
yatu 
gola 

tara 

Jya 

tlra 

vistara 

paryayika,  ) 

palyanka  j 

rathyu 

kumbha 

stliuna 

ithana 

daha 

drama 

kunja 

drapsa 

tokman 

sangama 

pratdpa 

sakuna 

chaturanga 

dura 

nedishtlia 

mahat 

mahattara 

guru,  garlyas 

tayiu 

sama 

sam 

sarva 

nema 

sukra  (bright) 

subka 

savya 

rajishtha  (vedic) 
sveta 

s'ydma,  syava 
purna 

tigma,tdkslina,  \ 
Ujas,  tij  (to  > 
sharpen)  ) 
dlrgha 

rdma 

naskta 

sthdvara 

matta 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

bhaeshaza 

(bdchashk,  ) 

[bijisbk  ) 

physician. 

kuldl 

potter. 

istya 

khisht 

brick . 

ydtu 

jddu 

golah 

tdr 

sorcerer,  sorcery, 
a ball. 

( wire,  chord, 

1 musical  note. 

zih,  zeh 

a bowstring. 

tdr 

arrow. 

. . . 

bistar 

bed. 

palang'^^ 

bed. 

raiikya 

rdh 

road. 

• . 

khumb 

jar. 

situn 

pillar. 

s’ tana 

dstdn 

place,  threshold. 

ddgha 

ddgh 

j burning,  a mark 
( from  burning. 

rdman 

drdm 

( rest,  pleasure, 
\ garden. 

kunj 

comer,  arbour. 

drafsha 

dirafsh 

( drop,  spark,  ban- 
( ner,  lightning. 

taokhman 

UMm 

i a blade  of  grain, 
( seed. 

hanjamana 

anjuman 

an  assemblage. 

parto 

lustre. 

shagun 

bird,  omen. 

shatrang 

chess. 

dura 

dur 

far. 

nazda 

nizd 

near. 

maz,  mazant 

mih 

great. 

mihtar 

greater,  chief. 

girdn 

heavy. 

tanuk 

slender. 

hamah 

all. 

ham 

together. 

haurva 

har 

all. 

nahna 

nhn 

half. 

sukhra 

surkh 

red. 

khtib 

fair. 

havya 

chap 

left. 

razista 

rdst 

straight. 

s’paeta 

saped,  safed 

white. 

syava 

siydh 

black,  broTvn. 

perena 

pur 

full. 

tighra,  tizhin 

teg 

sharp,  sharpness. 

daregha 

dardz 

long. 

rdma 

rdm 

1 pleasant,  pleasant- 

\ ness,  happy. 

stawra 

nashat 

destroyed. 

mtuwdr 

firm 

mast 

intoxicated. 

See  p.  19,  note  26. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

durndman 

dushndm 

durmanas 

idujmanisk,  1 

\dushnwn  j 

kva,  kufra,  1 

kuha  (vedic)  ) 

kuthra 

ku[jd  ] 

na 

na 

nah 

tvam 

turn 

tu 

yushmat 

{ 

qa,  I 

shumd 

sva  < 

hava,  > 

hva,  ) 

khud 

katama 

. . . 

kaddrti 

tara 

tara 

tar 

antar 

an  tare 

andar 

upari 

upairi 

bar 

paschat,  pas'cha 

paskdt,  pascha 

pas 

idanlm 

Idun 

vimsaii 

vdsaiti 

bJst 

panchasat 

panjdh 

skashti 

khshasti 

skast 

saptati 

haptditi 

haftdd 

asiti 

astditi 

hashtdd 

navati 

navaiti 

navad 

sata 

sata 

sad 

sahasra 

hazanra 

hazdr 

durvdra 

dushwdr 

ENGLISH. 

bad  name,  abuse, 
hostile,  disturbed 
in  mind. 

where  ? 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you,  own,  self, 
who  ? 

( sign  of  comp. 

I degree, 
within, 
above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand. 

I difficult  to  stop, 

I difficult. 


Note. — On  the  other  hand,  I may  specify  the  instance  of  afat  (Ar.)  and  apad 
(Sans.),  in  which  a word  of  similar  sound  has  the  same  sense  of  “ calamity  ” in 
Arabic  and  Sanskrit. 


Now  the  old  language  of  Bactria  or  Persia,  from  which  the  words 
in  the  above  list,  still  forming  part  of  the  modern  Persian,  must  be 
derived,  was  a language  closely  connected  with  the  Sanskrit.  That 
language,  in  one  of  its  branches,  and  at  a certain  stage  of  its  progress, 
was  the  Zend,  which  we  find  employed  in  the  Zendavesta,  or  sacred 
volume  of  the  Zoroastrians,  or  Parsis,  a work  which  still  exists,  and  is 
studied  with  increasing  success  by  European  scholars. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  compare  Sanskrit  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  Persia,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  .SIgean  Sea),  and  with  that  of  the  Eomans, 
who  inhabited  Italy,  we  shall  find  a close  resemblance,  and  frequently 
an  almost  perfect  identity  in  very  many  words,  both  as  regards  the 
roots  and  the  inflection. 

War  is  a Persian  suffix,  perhaps  imconnected  with  the  Sanskrit  vara;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Persian  particle  dusA  and  the  Sanskrit  dtts. 
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The  resemblances  between  languages  may  be  twofold.  First,  as 
regards  the  roots  of  the  words.  For  instance,  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the 
word  naman,  “name,”  and  we  find  the  same  word  ndm  in  the  same 
sense  both  in  Persian  and  Hindi.  The  second  resemblance  is  in  the 
mode  of  inflection.  Here  we  do  not  find  any  resemblance  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  word  naman  is  declined  between  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Persian  and  Hindi  languages.  The  Sanskrit  has  three  num- 
bers, singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  seven  cases  (besides  the  vocative) 
in  each  number,  whereas  the  Persian  and  Hindi  have  only  two  num- 
bers, singular  and  plural,  and  the  cases  are  formed  in  quite  a different 
way  from  those  of  the  Sanskrit.  To  prove  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  different  cases  of  the  singular  number  of  this  word  in  each  of 
the  languages. 

SANSKRIT.  PERSIAN,  HINDI. 


Nom. 

naiua 

nam 

nam 

Acc. 

nama 

namra 

namko 

Inst. 

namna 

1 I 

f nam  se,  nam  karke 

I namko 

Dat. 

namne 

I wanting,  and  | 

Abl. 

namnas 

supplied  by 

I nam  se 

Gen. 

namnas 

I prepositions. 

namka 

Loc. 

Voc. 

namni 

nama 

J I 

nam 

nam  men 
nam 

If  now  we  compare  the  Latin  word  for  “ name  ” with  the  Sanskrit, 
we  shall  find  not  only  that  the  root  is  the  same,  but  also  that  the  mode 
of  inflection  is  very  similar : thus, — 


Singular. 


SAKSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

Nom.  nama  (from  crude 

nomen 

form  naman) 

Acc.  nama 

nomen 

Inst,  namna 

nomine 

Dat.  namne 

nomini 

Abl.  namnas 

nomine 

Gen.  namnas 

nominis 

Loc.  namni 

nomine 

Voc.  nama 

nomen 

The  Latin  language 

has  no  dual. 

Plural. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

Nom. 

nam^i 

nomina 

Acc. 

namani 

noraina 

Inst. 

namabhis 

nominibus 

Dat. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Abl. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Gen. 

namnam 

nominum 

Loc. 

nam^u 

nominibus 

Voc. 

namani 

nomina 

We  see  here  that  while  the  same  root  expressing  the  word  “name” 


is  common  to  all  these  languages,  the  Persian  and  Hindi  have  lost  the 


ancient  forms  of  inflection,  while  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  have  pre- 
served them.  There  thus  exists  a double  resemblance,  viz. ; first  of 
roots,  and  second  of  inflections,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Sanskrit, 
and  the  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  Greek  and  the  Zend. 
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l^ow,  when  we  find  that  a multitude  of  roots  coincide  in  any  two 
languages,  of  which  the  one  does  not  derive  them  from  the  other,  we 
may  be  sure  (even  though  the  one  may  have  no  complex  system  of 
inflections,  while  the  other  has),  that  those  two  languages  have  a 
common  origin,  especially  if  we  can  show  that  the  one  which  is  defi- 
cient in  inflections  has  gradually  lost  them  by  a particular  process  of 
alteration  which  can  still  be  traced.  But  if  any  two  languages  re- 
semble one  another  both  in  roots  and  inflections,  the  proof  of  their 
affinity  is  then  greatly  strengthened. 

Sect.  II. — Detailed  illustrations  of  the  affinities  of  Sanskrit  with  the 
Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages. 

I proceed  now  to  furnish,  first,  some  specimens  of  words  which  as 
roots  correspond  to  each  other  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
and  I shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  mutual  resemblances  of  these  four 
languages  in  point  of  inflection  also. 

The  following  is  a list  of  words  (derived  from  the  publications  of 
Bopp,  Benfey,  Aufrecht,  Curtius,  Tick,  Justi,  and  others)  which  cor- 
respond both  in  sound  and  sense  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

In  many  of  these  words  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  affinity,  that  they  are  all  the  representatives 
(more  or  less  changed)  of  some  one  particular  word  in  the  original 
language  from  which  they  have  all  been  derived.  In  other  cases 
where  the  resemblance  is  not  so  apparent,  the  affinity  can  nevertheless 
be  satisfactorily  proved  by  observation  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of 
the  letters  of  words  having  the  same  signification  in  the  different 
languages  always  or  generally  vary  from  one  another  in  a uniform 
manner  in  the  different  languages.  It  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
this  point  in  detail. 

I should  first  remark  that  the  original  forms  of  the  cognate  words  in 
question,  as  they  existed  in  their  assumed  mother-language,  cannot  in 
all  cases  he  determined  with  certainty,  but  in  most  instances  they  can 
be  fixed  with  an  approach  to  precision.  Thus,  from  a comparison  of 
the  Sanskrit  ahi  with  the  Greek  ekhis,  and  the  Latin  anguis,  we  may 
gather  with  probability  that  the  original  form  was  aghi,  or  anghi. 
Similarly  the  Sanskrit  duhitar  and  the  Greek  thugater  seem  to  come 
from  dughatar  or  dhughata/r ; asva  and  equus  from  akva  ; han  and  kuon 
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from  kvan;  janu  and  gonu  from  ganu;  jna,  gignosko  and  nosco  {cognosco) 
from  gnd,  etc.  Some  of  the  consonants  found  in  Sanskrit  do  not 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  original  Indo-European  tongue,  such  as 
cha,  chha,  ja,  jha,  which  are  considered  to  have  been  developed  out  of 
k and  g.  From  a comparison  of  the  different  cognate  words,  it  results 
that  certain  consonants  of  the  original  language  remain  uniform  in  all 
the  derivative  tongues,  whilst  others  vary  in  one  or  more  of  the  latter. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  abridged  from  that  given  in 
Schleicher’s  Compendium  der  vergl.  Grammatik  (3rd  ed.),  p.  328. 


Inbo- 

EXJROPEAN. 

Sanskrit 
(or  old  Indian). 

Zend 

(or  old  Bactrian). 

Greek. 

Latin. 

k 

k (kh),  ch 

k (kh),  ch 

h (tf),  g (7) 

c,  qv 

s,  p 

s',  p 

p (tt),  t (t) 

g 

g.  j 

g (gh).  j 

Zy  Z 

g.  gh,  z,  z 
t (th,  t) 

g (7).  h (b) 

g.  gv,  V. 

gh 

gh,  h 

hh(x) 

g,  gv,  v,  h,  f. 

t 

t,  th 

t (r) 

t 

d 

d 

d (dhj 

d(S) 

d,l. 

dh 

dh 

d (dh) 

th  (6) 

d,  f,  h. 

P 

p,  ph 

P(f) 

P (’r) 

P- 

b » 

b 

h ” 

b(B) 

b. 

bh 

hh 

b (w) 

ph  {<!>) 

b,  f. 

n 

n 

n 

n (v) 

n. 

m 

m 

m 

m (/i) 

m. 

r 

( r,  1,  (r,  r,  & 1 
1 as  vowels) 

r (P),  1 W 

r,  1. 

y 

y 

y 

( 1 (i),  e (e),  ds 
( (0,  h 0 

}j.  i. 

S 

s,  sh 

( s,  sh,  s’,  h,  hh, 
( n'h,  qh 

j s (<^),  h C) 

s,  r. 

V 

V 

V,  (w),  p,  b 

u(o)  F 

V,  u. 

sk 

chh 

BV 

qh 

• . . 

. . • 

In  Sanskrit  the  dental  letters  (t,  th,  d,  dh,  s)  sometimes  become 
linguals  (or  cerebrals  t,  d,  etc.),  and  the  nasals  n and  m become  h, 
h,  and  n,  in  consequence  of  certain  phonetic  laws.  In  Greek  ky,  khy, 
ty,  thy  = ss  ; dy,  gy  = f (ds). 

These  laws  and  variations  are  exemplified  in  such  words  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a)  where  k remains  common  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin — as  in 
aksha,  axon(=akson),-  axis(=aksis)  or  dakshina,  dexios  (=deksios), 
dexter  ( = dekster);  or  kshura  = xuron  (=kshuron). 

(5)  where  k in  Greek  and  c ( = k)  in  Latin  are  represented  by  s (^)  in 

Schleicher  places  a mark  of  interrogation  (?)  after  the  h,  and  in  the  Zend  column 
omits  the  b and  puts  only  a mark  of  interrogation. 
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Sanskrit — as  in  deka,  decern  = dasan  ; ekaton,  centum  = satam ; 
kuon,  canis  = svan;  derk  = dars.  According  to  Bopp,  (Comp. 
Gram.,  2nd  ed.)  sec.  21a,  the  Sanskrit  s is  almost  always  the 
corruption  of  an  original  k.  Schleicher  (p.  165)  says  it  was 
originally  a k,  and  ought  perhaps  properly  to  be  pronounced  as 
the  German  ch,  which  is  in  sound  not  unlike  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  khe  ). 

(c)  G in  Greek  and  Latin  is  in  Sanskrit  frequently  represented  by  j, 
as  in  ago,  ago  = ajami;  in  gignosko,  nosco  = janami;  gennao, 
gigno  = jajanmi;  agros,  ager  = ajra. 

{d ) Kh  (;j^)  in  Greek  is  represented  by  gh,  and  h in  Sanskrit,  and  by 
h and  g in  Latin,  as  in  elakhus  = laghus,  ekhis  = ahi  and  anguis, 
kheima  = hima  and  hiems. 

(e)  Th  (0)  in  Greek  is  represented  by  dh  in  Sanskrit,  and  by  f or  d in 
Latin,  as  in  tithemi  = dadhami ; methu  = madhu  ; thumos  - 
dhuma,  fumus. 

(/)  Ph  (0)  in  Greek  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  hh,  and  in  Latin  by 
f and  b,  as  in  phuo  = bhavami  and  fui ; ophrus  = bhru ; phero  = 
bharami  and  fero ; phratria  = bhratar,  frater. 

( ^ ) G in  Sanskrit  is  sometimes  represented  by  b in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  in  go  = bus,  bos. 

Numerous  other  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  tables  which  foUow. 


Table  No.  X. 


I.  NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater 

father. 

matar 

matar 

meter 

mater 

mother. 

tata 

. • . 

tetta 

tata 

father. 

nano. 

. . 

nanna 

• • • 

mother,  aunt. 

bhratar 

brdtar 

phratria  (a  clan) 

frater 

brother. 

svasar 

qanhar 

soror 

sister. 

duhitar 

dughdhar 

thugater 

daughter. 

naptar,  napat 

napa 

anepsiot 

nepos 

grandson,  cousin 

naptri 

napti 

neptis 

grand-daughter. 

devar,  devara 

. . . 

daer 

. 

husband’s  brother. 

snusha 

nuos 

nurus 

daughter-in-law. 

son-in-law. 

jdmdtar 

zdmatar 

gambros 

gener 

svasura 

qasura 

hekiii'os 

socer 

father-in-law. 

svas'ru 

hekura 

socrus 

mother-in-law. 

pitrivya 

patros 

patrum 

father’s  brother. 

sunu 

kunu 

huios 

• • 

son. 

vidhava 

. . . 

. . . 

vidua 

widow. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

nara 

nara 

aner 

• • 

man. 

jani,  gna 

jeni 

gun~e 

. • . 

woman. 

vtra 

. • • 

herds  ? 

vir 

hero,  man. 

vlrata 

• • • 

virtus 

valour. 

sura 

sura 

kurios 

strong,  hero,  lord. 

rajan 

. . . 

rex 

king. 

rajni 

. . . 

regina 

queen. 

jaras 

zaurva 

geras 

. . . 

old  age. 

jaran 

zaorura 

geron 

old  man. 

yiwan 

yavan 

juvenis 

young  man. 

pati 

paiti 

posis 

potis,  potens 

lord, husband,  able . 

patrii 

. . . 

potnia 

•» 

(mistress,  honour- 
\ able. 

atman 

atmos,  aiitmen 

(breath,  soul. 

an  (to  breatlie) 

anemos 

animus 

( vapour, 
wind,  mind. 

krip  (to  make) 

kerefs  (nom.) 

corpus 

body. 

hridaya 

zaredhaya 

sara 

kardia 

cor 

heart. 

s'iras 

kara 

cerebrum 

head,  brain. 

kapdla 

kephale 

caput 

head. 

akshi 

ashi 

ops,  ukbs,  ukkbs 

oculus 

eye. 

nos,  nasa,  nasikd 

ndonha 

ndsusy  ridres 

nose. 

bhru 

hrvat 

ophrus 

eyebrow. 

as,  asya 

donh 

os 

face. 

dat,  dantam  (acc.) 

dantan 

odonta  (acc.) 

dentem  (acc.) 

tooth. 

harm 

. . . 

genus 

gena 

jaw,  chin,  cheek. 

nakha 

. . . 

lonux,  onukhos  ) 

1 (gen-)  1 

unguis 

naU. 

jambha 

. . . 

gomphos 

♦ . • 

tooth. 

gir 

gerus 

speech. 

bdhu 

bdzu 

pekhus 

• ♦ . 

arm. 

asthi 

as  ti 

osteon 

ds 

bone. 

kravya,  kravis 

. . • 

kreas 

caro 

raw  flesh,  flesh. 

pad,  pdda 

pddha 

pus  pudus  (gen.) 

pis  pedis  (^en.) 

foot. 

padhti 

« . . 

pezos 

pedes  [peditis) 

footman. 

pada 

• . . 

pedon 

fleld. 

janu 

zhnu 

gbnu 

genu 

knee. 

udara 

udara 

uterus 

belly. 

jathara 

. . 

gaster 

belly. 

antra 

. . • 

enter  on 

venter  ? 

entrails,  belly. 

yakrit 

hepar 

jecur 

liver. 

nabhi 

. . 

omphalos 

umbilicus 

navel. 

sroni 

sraoni 

klonis 

clunis 

hip,  end  of  spine. 

kukshi 

kokhone 

cox 

belly,  hipbone, etc. 

pUhan 

. 

splen 

lien 

spleen. 

kesa,  kesa,  ) 

kesara,  kesara  / 

. . . 

ccBsaries 

hair  of  the  head. 

udhas 

. • 

uthar  [gen.) 

uher 

udder. 

sakrit 

skor  (skatos. 

stercus 

dung. 

ayus 

aidn 

cBVU/tn 

life. 

toka,  takman 

tekos,  teknon 

child. 

pasu 

pasu 

pou  ? 

pecu 

cattle. 

90 

gdo 

itaora 

bus 

bos 

ox. 

sthura 

tauros  '• 

taurus 

bull,  etc. 

a^va 

aspa 

hippos 

equus 

horse. 

avi 

. . . 

bis 

ovis 

sheep. 

aja 

. . . 

aiz  I 

. . . 

goat. 
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s' van 

spa,  suni 

kubn 

canis 

svanam  (ace.) 

s'panem 

kuna 

canem 

'ukara,  sukara 

hu 

sus,  has 

sus 

vrika 

vehrka 

lukos 

lupus 

riksha 

arkos 

ursus 

lopMaka 

albpex 

mush,  musha 

mils 

mus 

vi 

vi 

oioHOS 

avis 

vartika 

ortux 

hamsa 

khen 

anser 

kuhuka,  kokila 

kokkux 

cuculus 

karava 

. . * . 

eorax 

corvus 

uluka 

tittiri 

tetrix 

ulula 

pika 

. . . 

pica 

udra,  urdra 

hudros,  enudris 

alii 

azhi 

ekhis 

anguis 

karka 

karkinos 

cancer 

sarabha 

karabos 

puhtka 

psulla,  psullos 

pulex 

makshikd 

makshi 

nniia 

mxisca 

Vanina 

TJranos 

Dyaus 

Zeus 

dlvus 

divya 

dios 

Dyaus  pitar 

Zeus  pater 

1 Biespiter 
\ Jupiter 

deva 

daeva 

tlieos  ? 

deus 

divasa,  diva 

• 

dies 

naktam,  naktd 

. . . 

nukta  (acc.) 

noctem  (acc.) 

ushas 

usha 

eds,  aiws 

aurora 

agni 

, . . 

. . . 

ignis 

mas,  masa 

maohh 

men,  mine 

mensis 

star  (vedic),t5r« 

stare 

aster,  astron 

astrum 

iaru 

. . . 

keraunos 

. . • 

nabhas 

» * . 

nephos 

nuhes 

abhra 

atvra 

ombros,  apkros 

imber 

uda,  udaka 

• . 

hudor 

unda 

a^,ojBas(nom.pl.) 

sankha 

ap 

konkhos 

aqua 

concha 

hima 

ziina 

khion,  kheimon 

hiems 

chhdyd 

skia 

go,  gmd 

ge,  gaia 

kshmd 

zem 

khamai 

. . . 

kshoni 

kakud,  kakudmat 

. . . 

kthon 

cacumen 

ajra  (vedic) 

agros 

ager 

dru,  druma 

dru 

dru,  drumos 

daru 

dduru 

doru 

madhu 

madlm 

methu 

yava 

yava 

zea 

andhas 

ayas 

erezdta 

anthos 

aes 

rajata 

arguros 

argentum 

apas 

. • . 

. . . 

opus 

ENGLISH. 

dog. 

dog  (nom.) 
hog. 
wolf, 
bear. 

jackall,  fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

partridge. 

( Indian  cuckoo, 

^ magpie, 
otter,  water  ser- 
serpent.  [pent, 
crab. 

locust,  beetle, 
insect,  flea, 
fly. 

Vanina,  Heaven. 
The  Sky,  Zeus, 
celestial,  divine. 
iDyaus  the  father, 
I etc. 

(god  [in  Zend, 

[ demon], 
day,  by  day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon,  month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky,  cloud, 
cloud,  rain,  foam, 
water,  wave, 
water. 

shell,  cockle, 
winter,  snow, 
shadow, 
the  earth. 

\ earth,  on  the 
1 ground, 
the  earth, 
peak,  mountain, 
field. 

ti-ee,  wood, 
wood,  spear, 
honey,  wine, 
barley,  etc. 
plant,  flower, 
iron,  copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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apnas 

. . 

aphenos 

opes 

pur,  purl 

polls 

dama 

deimna 

domos 

domm 

vesa  {okas  ?) 

. . . 

Foikos 

vicus 

dvdr 

. . . 

thura 

fores 

rai 

• . • 

res 

svapna  {svap,  to 
sleep) 

^gafna 

hupnos 

sopor,  soinnus 

as  man 

as  man 

akmbn 

s arkard,  karkara 

% 

calx 

nau 

naus 

navis 

aritra 

eretmos 

. • • 

aritar 

eretes 

aksha 

axon 

axis 

kshura 

xuron 

. • 

paras  u 

. . [dom) 

pelekus 

. . • 

asi 

. 

ensis 

krafu  (vedic) 
vanas,  van,  (to  1 

kkratu  (wis- 

kratos 

Venus,  venustas 

love)  / 

pathin 

van 

. . . 

pathan 

patos 

dgas 

agos 

dhuma 

• • • 

thumos 

fumus 

budhna 

buna 

puthmen 

fundus 

chakra 

chakhra 

kuklos 

circus 

dhupa 

kalama 

sthund,  sthula  1 

stuna 

tuphos 

kalamos 

stulos 

calamus 

(thick)  j 

kumhha 

kumbe,  kumbos 

svara 

surinx 

susurrus  j 

marmdra 

{mormuro  (to  1 
( murmur)  f 

murmur 

khallna,  khalina 

khallnos 

• . • 

aihhas 

azanh 

(ankho  (to  ( 

( strangle)  j 

ango  (to  afflict) 

urjd,  urjas 

orge 

Ojas 

auge 

makha 

• ■ ■ ! 

makhe  (battle), 
makhaira 

1 maetare  (to  ) 

1 

(sword,  knife) 

j kni)  J 

Sana 

liana 

henos 

senex 

manda 

mundus 

kona 

gonia 

• • . 

rasa 

drosos 

ros 

kupa 

kupe,  gups 

stupa 

tumbos 

tuynulus 

phulla 

phullon 

folium 

arjana 

ergon 

. . . 

puru,  pulu  1 

(vedic)  j 

pblus 

plus 

uru,  prithu 

eurus,  plains 

guru 

barus 

gravis 

garlyas 

gravius 

garishtha 

. . . 

gravissimus 

wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house,  Tillage, 
door. 

thing,  possession, 
sleep. 


limestone. 

ship. 

oar. 

rower. 

axle. 

razor. 

axe. 

sword. 

strength. 

beauty,  Venus. 

road, 
sin,  guilt, 
smoke,  spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel,  circle,  etc. 
incense,  smoke, 
reed. 

pillar, 
vessel,  jar. 


murmur. 

bridle,  etc. 

straits.  r • 

[sion. 

sap,  power,  pas- 
brilliance. 

■sacrifice. 

old. 

oinament,  world, 
comer, 
liquid,  dew. 
hole,  well, 
mound, 
flower,  leaf, 
earning,  work. 

much,  more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest. 
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varishtha 

aristas  ? 

lagliu 

elakhus 

lev  is 

laghisliilia 

elakhistos 

levissimus 

tnahan 

. . . 

megas 

magnus 

mahlyan 
manhish  tha  1 

meizbn 

megistos 

major 

(vedic)  j 

maximus 

haliu 

pakhus 

aau 

okus 

ocior 

tnridu 

tanu 

bradus 

tenuis 

rudhira 

eruthros 

ruber 

gharma 

thermos 

formus 

iushka 

hisku,  huska 

siccus 

purna 

pleas 

plenus 

dh-gha 

dolikhos 

. . . 

barbara,  varbarn 

barbaros 

barbarus 

sama 

hania 

homos 

similis 

sthira 

bala  (strong,  1 

stereos 

ivalidus  [valeo,  1 

strength)  j 

• • • 

(to  be  strong)  J 

dakshina 

dasMna 

dexios 

dexter 

nava 

nava 

neos 

novus 

sdmi 

hemi 

semi 

inadhya 

maidhya 

mesos 

medius 

ekatara 

hekateros 

saiga 

eteos 

svddu 

hedus 

svavis 

dma 

bmos 

uttara 

husteros 

. . . 

plvan,  plna 

pibn 

dhrishta 

thrasus 

drdra 

* • • 

ardb 

prisni 

• • • 

perknos 

kalya,  kahjdna 

kalos 

palita 

mala  (dirt),  1 

polios 

melas 

pallidus 

malus 

malina  / 

kdla 

kelainos 

icaligo  (dark-  1 
( ness)  / 

tumula,  tumala 

. . . 

itumultus  1 

( (tumult)  / 

ENGLISH. 


best. 

light,  small, 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 


(greatest,  vener- 
I able, 
great,  thick, 
swift,  swifter, 
soft,  slow, 
slender, 
blood,  red. 
heat,  hot. 
dry. 
full, 
lonff. 


barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 


strong. 

right  (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one  of  two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 

subsequent. 

fat. 

'bold,  rash, 
moist,  to  moisten, 
speckled.  [ful. 
agreeable,  beauti- 
hoary,  pale. 

dirty,  black,  bad. 


black. 


noisy. 


II.  PREPOSITIONS,  PARTICLES,  AND  PRONOUNS. 


sam 

ham 

sun 

con 

with. 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

round. 

upari 

upairi 

huper 

super 

above. 

upa 

hupo 

sub 

near,  under. 

prati 

paiti 

pros^  proti 

towards. 

pra 

fra 

pro 

pro 

before. 

antar 

ant  are 

entos 

inter,  intus 

within. 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ah 

away. 

apt 

avi 

epi 

towards,  on. 

abhi 

aibi^  aiwi 

amphi 

towards,  round. 

sama^  samaya 

, . 

Kama 

together. 

param^  para 

para 

pera 

. . . 

other  side,  beyond. 
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para 

para 

puras,  pura 

pard 

paros 

. . . 

tar  (to  cross),  i 
liras  / 

taro 

terma  (limit) 

trans 

su 

hu 

eu 

dus 

dusk 

dus 

sumanas 

humananh 

cumenes 

durmanas 

dusmananh 

dusmenes 

nunam 

nu 

nun 

nunc 

a,  an 

a,  an 

a,  an 

in 

na 

na 

ne 

ne  {fas),  non 

nanu 

. . 

nonne 

kas,  kis 

ko,  chis 

tis 

quis 

nakis,  mdkis 

md+chis  | 

utis 

nemo 

metis 

nequis 

kim,  kad 

kat 

ti 

quid 

kataras 

katdro 

poteros 

uter 

itaras 

. . . 

heteros 

alter 

ubha 

uha 

ampho 

ambo 

amja 

anya 

enioi 

kva,  kuha,  kutra 

ikva,  katha,  \ 
( kuthra  ) 

pu,  ku  (Ionic) 

quo 

kutah 

. 

pdthen 

kati 

ehaiti,  ehvant 

(posoi, 

quot,  quotas. 

( kosoi  (Ionic) 

quantus 

tati 

tosoi 

tot 

kadd 

kadha 

ipute,  ) 

( kdte  (Ionic)  j 

quando 

tadd 

tadha 

tote 

yadd 

yadd 

hote 

tatas 

. . . 

tothen 

yatas 

ittham,  1 

itthd  (vedic)  ) 

uiti^  avatha 

hothen 

item,  ita 

pasehdt,  pascha 

paskdt,pasne 

opisthen 

post 

makshu 

mox 

anti 

anti 

ante 

ati 

. . 

eti 

mithas 

meta 

. . . 

cha 

cha 

kai 

que 

III.  NUMERALS. 

dvi 

dm 

duo 

duo 

trayas 

thrdyd 

|tm's 

tres 

tisras  (fern.) 

tisha.ro  (fern.) 

chatvdras 

chathwdro 

tessares 

quatuor 

panchan 

pahehan 

pente 

quinque 

shat 

khshvas 

hex 

sex 

saptan 

hdptan 

hepta 

septem 

ash  tan 

astan 

oktd 

octo 

navan 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

das  an 

dasan 

deka 

decern 

vimsati 

vlsaiti 

eikosi 

viginti 

s'atam 

safem 

hekaton 

centum 

prathamas 

frdtemo 

protos 

primus 

ENGLISH. 

past. 

before. 

across. 

■well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative  particle, 
negative, 
is  not  ? 
who  ? 

ino  one,  let  no 
) one. 
what  ? 

which  of  two  ? 

other. 

both. 

other,  some, 
where  ? 
whence. 

I how  many  ? 
so  many, 
when  ? 

then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 

thus 

after. 

quickly.  [fore, 
opposite,  near,  be- 
beyond,  further, 
mutual,  with, 
and. 


two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight.. 

nine. 

ten. 

twenty. 

hundred. 

first. 
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dvitlyas 

idaibityo^  ^ 

[bityo  ) 

deuteros 

seeundus 

tritlyas 

thrityo 

tritos 

tertius 

chaturthas,  ) 

turyas  ) 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartus 

panchathas  (ve- 
dic),  panchamas 

^^pukhdho 

pemptos 

quintus 

shashthas 

khstvo 

hektos 

sextus 

saptainas 

haptatho 

hebdomos 

Septimus 

ashtamas 

asUmo 

ogdoos 

octavus 

navamas 

(naomo,  \ 

\naumo  ) 

hennatos 

nonus 

dasamas 

daiemo 

dckatos 

decimus 

dvis 

iris 

bizhvat,  bis 
(tlirizhvat,  \ 
\thris  / 

dis 

tris 

bis 

ter 

dvidhd 

dikha 

. • • 

tridhd 

trikha 

chaturdha 

tetrakha 

panchadhd 

pentakha 

parut 

perusi 

parutna 

perusinos 

hyas 

khis 

heri 

hyastana 

. . . 

hesternus 

ENGLISH. 

second. 

third. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in  two  ways, 
in  three  ways, 
in  four  ways, 
in  five  ways, 
last  year, 
of  last  year, 
yesterday, 
of  yesterday. 


IV.  VERBS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 


dar 

da,  dacTdmi 
ddtar 
ddtrl 
ddna 

dhd,  dadhdmi 
sthd,  tishthdmi 
asthdm 
sthcman 
misrai/nmi,  1 

mikshdmi  ) 

star,  strinomi 

dar 

dadhdmi 

ddtar 

ddta,  ddthra 
std,  histdmi 

star 

dcrd 

didomi 

doth' 

doteira 

doron 

tithemi 

histemi 

eston 

mignumi 

(stornumi,  1 

\strdnnumi  j 

do 

dator 

datrix 

donum 

sto 

stamen 

misceo 

sterna 

stariman 

starema 

stroma 

stramen 

bhar 

bar 

plierd 

fero 

bhdra 

pharos,  phortion 

bhu 

bit 

plnid 

fui 

lih,  lekmi 

leikho 

lingo 

tan,  tanomi 

thanj 

tanud,  te.ino 

ten  do 

tatdna 

. . . 

tetendi 

jan,  jajanmi 

zan 

gennao 

gigno 

janitar 

zdthar 

genetdr 

genitor 

janitri 

geneteira 

gcnetrix 

jata 

zdta 

gnatus 

janus 

gaona 

genos 

genus 

prajd,  prajnti 

. . . 

progenies 

jnd,  janumi 

za 

gignbsco 

gnosco 

jndta 

gnbtos 

(g)notus 

ajndta 

agndtos 

ignotus 

ndman  {Jndman) 

ndman 

onoma 

t(g)nomen,  ) 

\cognomen  j 

to  tear,  flay, 
to  give, 
giver  fmasc.) 
giver  (fem.) 
gift. 

to  place, 
to  stand,  place. 

I stood. 

sti'ength,  thread, 
to  mix. 

to  spread. 

bed,  litter,  carpet. 

to  bear. 

load. 

to  he,  I was. 
to  lick, 
to  stretch. 

I stretched, 
to  beget, 
father, 
mother, 
horn,  son. 
birth,  kind, 
progeny, 
to  know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name,  surname. 
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tudami 
tutoda 
sev,  sap 

lubhyati 

tup 

ad 

adana,  anna 

vah,  vahdmi 

avakshlt 

sJcand 

lip,  limpdmi 

sarp 

sarpa 

vdstu  i 

vas  (to  dwell)  | 

vas 

vastra 

no. 

vdta 

pat,  patdmi 

apaptam 

apaptat 

patatri 

sad 

sad,  sldami 
sodas 

chhid,  ehhinadmi 
ehhindanti 
bhid,  bhinadmi 
bhindanti 

tarp 

dam 

arindama 

labh 

lapsye 

anj 

anktum 

plu 

man,  manye  ) 

mnd,  mandmi  ) 

manas 

hu,juhdmi 

hut  a 

dad 

dashta 

kar,  karomi 

as,  ase 

dste 

vam 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

. . 

tundo 

to  wound,  to  beat. 

. . 

tutudi 

I have  beaten. 

. . • 

sebumai 

to  reverence. 

1 Uptomai  (to  1 

liibet 

Ibe  desires  (S.) 

• * • 

\ long  for)  / 

(it  pleases.  (L.) 

. . • 

tuptb 

to  hurt,  beat. 

ad 

edb 

edo 

to  eat. 

. . . 

ieddnos 

(edetus 

• • • 

1 eatable,  food. 

vaZy  vazdmi 

ocheomai 

veho 

to  carry. 

vexit 

be  carried. 

scando 

to  go,  ascend. 

. . » 

aleipho 

to  anoint. 

. . . 

herpb 

serpo 

to  creep. 

. , . 

Mrpeton 

serpens 

serpent. 

. . . 

Fastu 

habitation,  city. 

vanh 

hennumi 

vestio 

to  clothe. 

vast r a 

hesthes 

vestis 

clothing,  garment. 

vd 

ab,  aemi 

to  blow. 

vdta 

ventus 

wind. 

petomai 

peto 

to  fall,  fly,  seek. 

epipton 

I fell. 

epipte 

he  fell. 

peteinoa 

. 

winged. 

sad 

cado 

to  fall. 

"had 

hezbmai 

sedeo 

to  sink,  sit. 

hedos 

sedes 

seat. 

schizo 

scindo 

to  cut. 

scindunt 

they  cut. 

. 

findo 

to  cleave. 

terpo 

Jindunt 

they  cleave, 
(to  be  satisfied. 

( please. 

damab,damnhni 

domo 

to  subdue. 

ippodamos 

. 

(subduer,  of  foes 
( (S),  horses  (G.). 

lambanb 

to  take. 

lepsomai 

. t 

I will  take. 

anj 

ungo 

to  anoint. 

. . , 

unctum 

to  anoint. 

pled 

fim,  pluo 

(to  swim,  sail, 
( flow,  rain. 

mnaomai 

tnemini 

I think,  remember. 

mananh 

menos 

mens 

mind,  spirit. 

kheb 

to  pour  out. 

khutos 

poured  out,  offered 

das 

daknb 

• • • 

to  bite. 

. . . 

dektos 

bitten. 

kar 

kraino 

creo 

to  do,  fulfil,  create. 

dh 

hemai 

• « . 

to  sit. 

. . . 

hestai 

he  sits. 

vam 

emeo 

vomo 

to  vomit. 

See  Benfey’s  Glossary  to  S.V. ; and  asapanta  in  E.V.  vii.  83,  8 ; and  Curtins, 
pp.  474  and  519. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pard 

perdomai 

pedo 

svid 

hidrob 

sudo 

sveda 

hidros 

sudor 

ard 

’ 

ardeo 

svan 

sotio 

Stan 

steno 

tono 

stanayitnu 

tonitru 

lu 

lub 

luo 

vart 

verto 

varttate 

vertit 

mih 

miz 

omikheb 

mingo 

emi  (from  t) 

eimi 

eo 

mar 

mar 

morior 

mrityu 

merethyu 

mors 

mrita 

[aval  mereta 

mortuus 

martya 

mareta 

brutbs 

mortalis 

amrita 

amahrka 

ambrbtbs 

immortalis 

amritam 

ambrosia 

ambrosia 

dars 

derkomai 

• • • 

vid,  vedmi 

vid 

Feido 

video 

veda 

Foida 

• • • 

vidma 

Fidmen 

vidimus 

vettha 

oistha 

« • • 

chi,  chiheti 

scio 

pu,  punami 

fputo,  purus  1 
( (pure)  / 

tap 

tafs 

tepeo 

prachh,  ) 

prichhdmi  ) 

pares 

, . . 

precor 

spas 

spas 

skeptomai 

specio 

tras 

tares 

treb 

terreo 

nai 

(nekus  (a  dead 
t body) 

necare,  nex  \ 

(death)  / 

spari 

spargo 

masj,  majjdmi 

. . . 

mergo 

lag 

legb 

lego 

prich  l^parch') 

plekb 

plecto 

prihta 

plektos 

plexus 

arh 

arej 

arkhb 

loch.  Idle 

leusso 

aloha 

leukos  (white) 

lux 

ruch 

ruch 

leukos  (white) 

lueeo,  lux  (light) 

vach,  vachmi 

vach 

voco 

vdeh 

vdeh 

ops 

vox 

taksh 

tash 

tiktb,  teukho 

texo 

tahshan 

tektbn 

textor 

budli 

punthanomai 

puto 

vap^ 

vap 

huphaino 

ENGLISH. 

Aentris  crepitum 
! edere. 
to  sweat, 
sweat. 

fto  afflict,  be  on 
[ fire, 
to  sound, 
f groan,  sound, 

[ thunder, 
thunder. 

to  cut,  loose,  pay. 
to  he,  turn, 
he  is,  turns, 
to  make  water. 

I go. 

to  die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food  of  the  gods. 

to  see. 

to  know,  see. 

I know, 
we  know,  see. 
thou  knowest. 
to  perceive,  know. 

to  cleanse, 
to  be  hot. 
to  ask,  pray. 

to  see,  observe, 
to  fear,  frighten. 

to  perish,  kill. 

to  touch,  scatter, 
to  sink. 

I to  touch,  lay, 

I gather, 
to  touch,  twine, 
touched,  twined, 
to  he  worthy,  rule, 
to  look, 
light, 
to  shine, 
to  speak,  call, 
voice. 

to  fabricate,  heget. 
carpenter,  weaver, 
to  think,  ascertain, 
to  weave. 


Compare  the  words  toha,  tahman,  telcnon,  in  the  list  of  nouns. 

Prof.  Aufrecht  finds  in  the  word  urnavabhi  the  trace  of  an  old  root  vahh,  “ to 
weave,”  which  is  stiU  closer  to  the  Greek  form.  See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Dic- 
tionary, suh  voce  urnavabhi. 


ZEXD,  GEEEK,  AND  LATIN  ^"EEBS. 
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SANSKEIT.  ZEND. 

vrish,  varsha  var 

bhanj,  bhanajmi  . . . 

bhuj  . . . 

bhukta  . . . 

krip,  kalp  . . 

bhaj,  bhaksh  . . . 

kup  . . . 


sru,  srinomi 

jiv 

van 

kshan 


sru 

jw 

van 


kshi 


guh,  gudh  > 

gudha  (hidden)  j 
kir 

pd,  pibdmi 
papau 

pdtum  (to  drink) 
gar,jagarmi 


pa 


aj'igar 


pish,  pinashmi 
pislita 

kamp  (to  tremble) 

(ni)dhana 

bhandmi 

siv,  slvydmi 

syuta 

nah 


drdmi 


adramdm 

apddrdn 

dii 

adiksham 
adikshata 
ma,  mami,  mime 
mdtra 


dis 

ma 


trap 

trap,  truph, 
trump 
yat 
mard 


GREEK. 


LATIN. 


ENGLISH. 


herse,  erse 
Fagnumi 


phago 


frango 
fruor  ? 
fructus 
carpo 


eupio 


klub 

Mob 


( kteinb,^’’ 
\ktinnumi 

C'i-kti-menos 
eri-kti-ones 


] 

) 


duo 

vivo 

venero 


rain,  dew. 
to  break, 
to  enjoy, 
enjoyed,  finiit. 
to  cut,  pluck, 
to  obtain,  eat. 

/to  be  excited, 
(angry,  desirous, 
to  hear, 
to  lire. 

to  love,  worship, 
to  kill. 

( to  dwell,  well- 
' buUt,  dwellers 
( around. 


keuthb 


to  hide. 


krinb 

pinb 

pepbka 

pbtos 

eger,  egeiro 
egregora 


kamptb  ? 
thanatos 
phbneb 
{kas)sm 

{apo)  drdnai, 

didraskb 

edramon 

apedran 

deiknumi 

edeixa 

edeixate 

metreb 

metron 

trepb'^^ 

thruptb 

zetb 


cerno 

bibo,  potare 
potus 


pinso 

pistus 


suo 

sutus 

necto 


dieo 

dixi 

dixistis 

metior 

metrum 


mordeo 


I scatter,  separate. 
I drink. 

I have  drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake,  rouse. 

/he  awoke,  I am 
( awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to  bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew,  patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went,  ran. 
they  ran. 

I show,  tell. 

I showed,  told, 
ye  showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

/I  am  ashamed, 

( I turn. 

to  hurt,  break. 

to  strive,  seek, 
tomb,  crush, bite. 


25  The  original  root  is  supposed  to  have  been  glv,  afterwards  enlarged  to  gvlv, 
whence  the  Greek  hios,  hioo,  etc.,  and  the  Latin  vivo  were  derived  by  dropping  the 
initial  g.  See  Cnrtius,  p.  418. 

26  See  vanas  and  venus  above,  p.  233. 

22  Compare  takshan  and  tektbn,  in  which  also  the  Sanskrit  ksh  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  kt,  p.  238  above. 

28  These  two  roots  differ  in  sense ; and  perhaps  have  no  affinity. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

mamarda 

. . . 

. . . 

momordi 

j I rubbed,  crushed, 
( bit. 

medh 

medomai 

. . . 

|to  uuderstand, 
1 think  on. 

nij 

. 

nizo 

to  cleanse. 

dp 

dp 

kaptd 

[ad)ipiciscor 

to  obtain,  touch. 

dpta 

apt  US 

fit. 

bandh 

band 

. . 

bind  (root). 

yuj,  yunajmi 

y»j 

zeugnumi 

jungo 

to  yoke,  join. 

yuktas 

yukkto 

zeuktos 

junctus 

joined. 

yuga 

zugon 

jug  am 

yoke. 

lup,  lumpdmi 

rumpo 

to  cut,  break. 

luptas 

ruptus 

dissolved,  broken. 

sack 

. 

hepomai 

sequor 

to  follow. 

bhrdj 

phlego 

fulgeo 

to  shine,  bum. 

bhrijj 

pkrugd 

frigo 

to  roast. 

dhdv 

. 

thco 

to  run. 

pack 

pack 

pepto 

coquo 

to  cook. 

pakva 

pepdn,  peptos 

coctus 

cooked. 

lamb,  ramb 

Idbor 

to  fall. 

yaj 

yaz 

kazdmai 

to  venerate. 

yajya 

hagios 

. . 

venerable,  holy. 

sru,  sravdmi 

reo 

to  fiow. 

mu,  snaumi 

neo,  nao 

to  flow,  swim. 

stambh 

stembo 

to  prop,  shake, 
(to  be  stupefied, 
1 confounded. 

stambh 

. . . 

etapkon 

atambha 

tkambos 

. . . 

(stupefaction, 

(astonishment. 

trd,  trai 

tereo 

traho 

(to  deliver,  keep, 
( draw. 

mi,  mindmi,  | 
minomi  j 

. . . 

minutko 

minus 

( to  destroy, 
(diminish. 

lap 

lakeo 

loqui 

to  speak. 

araddhd 

• • • 

credo 

to  believe. 

ii,  sete 
dank 

al,  sditi,saetc 

keitai 

ankulos 

cunetor 

he  lies. 

to  doubt,  delay, 
(to  bend,  crooked, 
( hook. 

anch,  anka 

anku 

uncus 

pis' 

poikillo 

pingo 

to  paint. 

guvj 

gonguzo 

to  murmur. 

V 

az 

ago 

ago 

to  lead,  drive. 

mrij,  {marj) 

marez 

omorgnumi 

to  wipe. 

vrij,  (varj) 

eirgo 

. . . 

to  exclude. 

sthag 

stego 

tego 

to  cover. 

sprih,  [spark) 

sperkhomai 

. . . 

to  haste,  desire. 

hary 

kkairo 

nanciscor  \ 

to  rejoice. 

nai 

nas 

1 

[nactus,  ob-  > 
tained)  ) 

to  obtain. 

gkar,  ghardmi,  | 
jigkarmi  j 

. . . 

kkrio 

anoint. 

tij 

tij 

stizo 

[di)stinguo 

(to  be  sharp,  pierce, 
( distinguish. 

tigma 

. . • 

stigme 

sharp,  point. 

frisk,  [tarsk) 

taresk 

teraomai 

torreo 

(to  thirst,  be  dry, 
( roast. 

dd,  dydmi 

deo,  didemi 

to  bind. 

ZEND,  GEEEK,  AND  LATIN  VERBS. 
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SANSKHIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

daman 

desmos 

• • • 

di 

diemai,  diomai 

. . . 

skhad,  skhand 

. . . 

skedannumi 

par,  piparmi 

par 

perao 

{im)pUo 

par,  piparmi 

par 

pimpUmi 

pu 

pu 

putho 

puteo 

bhd 

phaino 

. . • 

bhas 

phaos 

. • . 

bKi,  bibhemi 

phebomai 

. . . 

idh 

aitho 

smar 

mared 

. . » 

memor 

sphalumi,  1 

sphuldmi  j 

sphallo 

fallo 

vaksh 

vaksh 

auxo 

augeo 

gd,  jigdmi 

gd 

baino 

. • • 

agdm 

eben 

raksh 

alexo 

• . 

kvan 

kanazo 

earn 

much,  munchami 

apo  (musso) 

mungo 

stigh 

steikho 

. . . 

hiad 

kekhlada 

. . . 

sphar,  sphur 

aspairo,  spairo 

• • • 

mri,  mrindmi 

marnamai 

rinomi 

ar 

ornumi 

oriri 

drta 

brio 

ortus  (risen) 

sinj 

sizo 

sphur  j,  sphur  j 

spharagee 

. . . 

krit 

karet 

kertomeos 

nid 

• . • 

oneidizo 

» » 

rad 

. . . 

(rddere, 

\rodere 

manyu 
s' am,  sram 
day 

mainomai 

kamno 

• • • 

da 

daio 

bharv 

. . . 

pherbo 

. . . 

ENGLISH. 

bond. 

to  fly,  haste,  chase, 
(to  shed,  spill, 

( scatter, 
to  cross, 
to  fill. 

to  be  putrid, 
to  appear, 
light 
to  fear. 

to  burn.  [ful. 
to  recollect,  mind- 

to  hesitate,  deceive 

to  increase, 
to  go. 

I went, 
to  protect, 
to  sound,  sing. 

:to  remove,  free, 

; wipe. 

to  ascend,  walk, 
(to  rejoice,  be 
( wanton, 
to  quiver, 
to  kiU,  fight, 
to  go,  rise,  excite, 
he  rose, 
to  hiss. 

to  thunder,  crack, 
(to  cut,  cutting  (as 
language), 
to  reproach, 
to  scratch, 
split,  gnaw, 
anger,  to  rage, 
to  be  tired, 
to  divide, 
to  eat. 


"WTieii  the  Zend  has  been  omitted  in  the  proper  column  of  the 
preceding  list,  I have  not  found  it  readily  accessible.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  the  list  that  in  many  cases  where  the  Greek  language 
furnishes  words  equivalent  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  certain  Sanskrit 
words,  the  Latin,  as  preserved  to  us,  has  no  words  of  corresponding 
form  ; and  that,  vice  versa,  the  Latin  has  often  forms  corresponding 
to  the  Sanskrit,  where  the  Greek  has  none.  In  all  the  instances  I 
have  adduced,  the  affinity  is,  of  course,  not  equally  certain.  Doubtful 
cases  I have  generally  indicated  by  a mark  of  interrogation. 
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COMPARISON  OF  SANSKRIT,  ZEND,  GREEK, 


I now  proceed,  secondly,  to  exhibit  the  resemblances  which  exist 
between  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  respect  of  their  modes  of 
declension  and  conjugation,  as  well  as  generally  in  the  formation  of 
words  from  nominal  and  verbal  roots. 

I shall  first  of  aU  adduce  as  an  instance  of  this  similarity,  the  first 
and  second  personal  pronouns. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit, 

Zend, 

Greek, 

Latin. 

English. 

Nom. 

aham 

azem 

ego 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mam 

mam,  ma 

me 

me 

me 

Inst. 

maya 

by  me. 

Dat. 

(mahyam, 

maibyo  ) 

emoi,  moi 

mihi 

to  me 

(me 

me,  moi  ) 

Abl. 

mat 

. • 

from  me. 

Gen. 

mama,  me 

mana,me,moi 

emou,  mou 

mei 

of  me. 

Loc. 

map 

emoi,  moi 

me 

in  me. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

|vayam, 
\asme  (Vedic) 
asman,  nas 

Ivaem 

bemeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

) 

ahma,  no 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

Inst. 

asmabhis 

ehma 

by  us. 

Dat. 

(asmabbyam, 
\or  nas 

abmaibya,  i 
ahmai,  n6  ) 

hemin 

nobis 

to  us. 

Abl. 

asmat 

from  us. 

Gen. 

SsmakaBi,  or  nas  ahmakem 

bemon 

nostrum 

of  us. 

Loc. 

asmasu 

bemin 

nobis 

in  us. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

twam 

turn 

su 

tu 

thou. 

Acc. 

twam 

(tbwam,  ) 

(tbwa,  te  ) 

se 

te 

tbee. 

Inst. 

twaya 

thwa 

. . 

• 

by  thee. 

Dat. 

tubhyam,  or  te 

taibyo,  toi,  te 

soi 

tibi 

to  thee. 

Abl. 

twat 

thwat 

. . . 

from  thee. 

Gen. 

tava,  te 

(tava,  ( 

(tdi,  te  / 

sou 

tui  . . 

of  thee. 

Loc. 

twayi 

tboi 

soi 

te 

in  thee. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

|yuyam, 
(jTishme  (Vedic) 

ytizhem  1 

yus  j 

bumeis 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yushman,  vas 

vao,  VO 
khsbma,  vao 

bumas 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

yusbmabhis 

. . . 

by  you. 

Dat. 

(yushmabyam, 

(vas 

yusmaibya,  1 
v6  / 

bumin 

vobis 

to  you. 

Abl. 

yushmat 

yushmat 

. . . 

from  you. 

Gen. 

yusbmakam 

(yusbmakam,  ( 
(vo,  vao  I 

bum5n 

vestrura 

of  you. 

Loc. 

yushmasu 

. . . 

bumin 

vobis 

in  you. 

AND  LATIN  PEONOUNS  AND  NOUNS. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  similarity  as  regards  the  declen- 
sion of  nouns  between  the  four  languages  in  question. 


NOUNS  MASCULINE,  ending  in  a. 


Vrika,  “ a wolf.” 

SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Nom. 

vrikas 

vehrko 

lukos 

Acc. 

vrikam 

vekrkem 

lukon 

Inst. 

vrikena 

vehrka,  vShrka 

luko 

Dat. 

vrikaya 

vehrkai 

luko 

Abl. 

vrikat 

vehrkat 

luko 

Gen. 

vrikasya 

vehrkahe 

lukou 

Log. 

vrike 

vehrke 

luko 

Voc. 

vrika 

vehrka 

luke 

DUAL. 


Nom.  ' 
Acc.  1 

vrikau 

vehrka 

luko 

Voc.  j 
Gen.  1 
Loc.  J 

1 ■ 

1 vrikayos 

vehrkayao 

lukoin 

Inst.  1 
Dat.  & 

vrikabhyam 

vekrkaeibya 

lukoin. 

Abl. 

Nom.&  \ 
Voc.  1 

1 vrikas. 

vShrkaonhd 

lukoi 

Acc. 

vrikan 

vehrkan 

lukous 

Inst. 

vrikais 

vebrkais 

lukois 

Dat. 

Abl. 

vrikebbyas  1 
vrikebhyas  ; 

j vShrkaeibyd 

( lukois 
( lukois 

Gen. 

vrikanam 

vekrkanam 

lukon 

Loc. 

vrikeshu 

vehrkaeshva 

lukois 

Latin. 

lupus. 

lupum. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupi. 

lupo. 

lupe. 


' 

^No  dual. 


lupi. 

lupos. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporum. 

lupis. 


NOUN  FEMININE. 
Jihva,  “tongue.” 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

jihva 

hizva 

glossa 

lingua. 

Acc. 

jihvam 

hizvam 

glossan 

linguam. 

Inst. 

jihvaya 

hizvaya 

glosse 

lingua. 

Dat. 

jihvayai 

hizvayai 

glosse 

linguae. 

Abl. 

jihvayah 

hizvayat 

glosse 

lingua. 

Gen. 

jihvayah 

hizvayao 

glosses 

linguae. 

Loc. 

jihvayam 

hizvaya 

glosse 

lingua. 

Voc. 

jihve 

hizve,  hizva 

glossa 

lingua. 
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NOUN  MASCULINE,  ending  in  ri. 
smouLAR. 

Pitri,  “father,”  and  in  the  Zend  column  bhratri,  “brother.”^® 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

pita 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. 

pitaram 

bratarem 

patera 

patrem 

Inst. 

pitra 

brathra 

pat^ri,  patri 

patre. 

Dat. 

pitre 

brathre 

patSri,  patri 

patri. 

Abl. 

pit  us 

brathrat 

pateri,  patri 

patre. 

Gen. 

pitus 

brathro 

patros 

patris. 

Loc. 

pitari 

brathri  ? 

patSri,  patri 

patre. 

Voc. 

pitah 

bratarS 

pater 

pater. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

pitaras 

brathro 

pat^res 

patres. 

Acc. 

pitrln 

brathro 

pateras 

patres. 

Inst. 

pitribhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. 

pitribhyas 

bratarebyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Abl. 

pitribhyas 

bratarebyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitrluam 

brathram 

pateron,  patron 

patrium. 

Loc. 

pitrisbu 

brataresbva  ? 

patrasi 

patribus. 

ANOTHER  FORM  OF  NOUN  MASCULINE,  ending  in  ri. 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

data 

data 

doter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

datarem 

dotera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

datbra 

doteri 

dat ore. 

Dat. 

datre 

datbre 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

datus 

datbrat 

doteri 

datore. 

Gen. 

datus. 

datbro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

datari 

datbri 

doteri 

datore. 

plural. 

Nom. 

dataras 

dataro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

datrln 

dataro 

doteras 

datores. 

Inst. 

datribhis 

datarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

dMribhyas  i 
datribhyas  / 

datarebhyo  | 

dotersi 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrinam 

dathranm 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loc. 

datrishu 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

PRESENT  PARTICIPLE  ACTIVE. 
Bharat,  “supporting.” 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharan 

bara^ 

pberon 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bharantam 

barentem 

pherontS 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pberonti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bharate 

barente 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

barantat 

pberonti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bar^nto 

pherontos 

ferentis 

Loc. 

bbarati 

barenti  ? 

pberonti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

. . . 

pberon 

ferens. 

The  paradigms  of  nouns,  etc.,  given  in  Justi’s  Handbuch  are  often  incom- 
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NEUTER  NOUNS. 


Dana, 

“ a gift/*  Data,  “ an  ordinance  ” 

SINGULAR. 

(Zend). 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

danam 

datem 

doron 

donum. 

Acc. 

dan  am 

datem 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

danena 

data 

doro 

dono. 

Dat. 

danaya 

datai 

doro 

dono. 

Abl. 

danat 

datat 

doro 

dono. 

Gen. 

danasya 

datahe 

doron 

doni. 

Loc. 

dane 

date 

doro 

dono 

Voc. 

dana 

data 

doron 

donum. 

NEUTER  NOUN  ending  with  a consonant. 
Naman,  “a  name.” 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

namS. 

nama 

onoma 

nomen. 

Acc. 

nama 

nam^ 

onoma 

nomen. 

Inst. 

narana 

namana 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

namne 

namaine 

onomati 

nominL 

Abl. 

naninas 

namanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

nanmas 

namand 

onomatos 

nominis. 

Loc. 

namni 

namaini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Voc. 

naman 

nama 

PLURAL, 

onoma. 

nomen. 

Nom. 

nam^i 

nameni 

onomata 

nomina. 

Acc. 

namani 

naman,  nameni 

onomata 

nomina. 

Inst. 

namabhis 

namerns 

onomasi 

uominibus. 

Dat. 

namabhyas  ) 

namabyd  | 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Abl. 

namabbyas  j 

onomasi 

nominibiis. 

Gen. 

namnam 

namanam 

onomaton 

nominum. 

Loc. 

namasu 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

The  forms  of  conjugating  verbs  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  have  a re- 
markable resemblance,  particularly  in  those  Greek  verbs  in  mi,  in 
which  reduplication  of  the  consonant  of  the  root  takes  place  in  the 
present  and  imperfect  tenses.  Greek  as  well  as  Sanskrit  has  the 
augment  in  e = a in  the  imperfect  and  aorist,  and  the  reduplication  of 
the  consonant  in  the  perfect.  The  most  striking  instance  of  resem- 
blance is,  perhaps,  the  root  da  or  do,  ‘ to  give  ’ ; which  I subjoin, 
together  with  several  other  examples ; adding  occasionally  the  Latin 
forms,  and  the  Zend  also,  where  they  are  easily  accessible. 


plete,  in  consequence  of  all  the  forms  of  particular  livords  not  being  found  in  the  Zend 
Avesta,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  native  grammar  of  Zend  extant.  Compare  the 
Tables  in  Schleicher’s  Compendium,  pp.  576,  if. 
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THE  VERB  to  give. 
Present  Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

/ dadami 

dadahmi 

didomi 

do. 

Sing. 

< dadasi 

dadhahi 

didos 

das. 

( daduti 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dat. 

t dadvas 

Dual 

1 datthas 

didoton 

( dattas 

didoton 

t dadmas 

dademahi 

didomen 

damus. 

Plural 

< dattha 

. • • 

didote 

datis. 

( dadati 

dadenti  ? 

didousi 

dant. 

Imperfect. 

1 adadam 

edidon 

dabam. 

Sing. 

1 adadas 

edidos 

dabas. 

( adadat 

edido 

dabat. 

I adadva 

• • 

Dual 

1 adattam 

edidoton 

• . • 

( adattam 

edidoten 

t adadma 

edidomen 

dabamus. 

Plural 

I adatta 

edidote 

dabatis. 

( adadus 

edidosan 

dabant 

Third  Preterite. 

( adam 

edon 

Sing. 

1 ad^ 

edos 

( adat 

edo 

I adava 

• • ( 

• > • 

Dual 

1 adatam 

edoton 

I adatam 

edoten 

( adama 

edomen 

Plural 

1 adata 

edote 

(adus 

edosan 

Eeduplicated  Preterite. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

dadau 

dedoka 

dedi. 

Sing.  < 

daditha 

dedokas 

dedisti. 

( 

dadau 

dedoke 

dedit. 

( 

dadiva 

Dual  < 

dadathus 

dedokaton 

( 

dadatus 

dedokaten 

( 

dadima 

dedokamen 

dedimus. 

Plural  < 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 

( 

dadus 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 

The  subjunctive  and  precative  moods  of  the  Sanskrit  also  answer 
nearly  to  the  optatives  of  the  present  and  aorist  in  Greek  : thus, 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Subjunctive. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

i dadyam 

didoien. 

( dadyama 

didoiemen. 

Sing.  < dadvas 

didoies. 

Plur. 

1 dadyuta 

didoiete. 

( dadyat 

didoie. 

( dadyus 

didoiesan. 
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Precative. 

SansJerit.  Greek. 

I deyasam  doien. 

Sing.  < deyas  doles. 

( deyat  doie,  etc. 

There  is  also  a resemblance  in  the  Greek  future  doso,  “I  will  give,” 
and  the  future  particle  doson,  to  the  Sanskrit  dusyami  and  dusyun ; 
and  a perfect  identity  in  the  Latin  gerund,  datum,  with  the  Sanskrit 
infinitive  datum.  The  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit  form  datri,  “ a 
giver,”  or  “one  who  will  give,”  (which  makes  daturas  in  the  plural), 
and  the  Latin  future  particle  daturus,  is  also  striking. 

THE  VERB  to  /place. 


Present  Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

1 dadhami 

tithemi. 

Sing. 

< dadhasi 

tithes. 

( dadhati 

tithesi. 

( dadhvas 

Dual 

1 dhatthas 

titheton. 

{ dhattas 

titheton. 

i dadhmas 

tithemen. 

Plur. 

1 dhattha 

tithete. 

( dadhati 

titheisi. 

Sing. 

Dual 

Plur. 


Imperfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

adadham 

etithen. 

adadhas 

etithes. 

adadhat 

etithe. 

adadhva 

adhattam 

etitheton. 

adhattam 

etitheten. 

adadhma 

etithemen. 

adhatta 

etithete. 

adadhus 

etithcsan. 

Third  Preterite. 


Sanskrit. 

!adham 
adlias 
adliat 
( adhava 

Dual  1 adliatam 
( adhatam 

iadhama 
adhata 
adhus 


Greek. 

ethen. 

etlies. 

ethe. 

etheton. 

etheten. 

etheraen, 

ethete. 

etliesan. 


THE  VERB  to  spread. 


Present  Tense. 

Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

stnnomi 

stronnumi 

sterno. 

Sing.  \ 

striuoshi 

stronnus 

sternis. 

( 

strinoti 

strinuvas 

stronnusi 

sternit. 

Dual  \ 

strinuthas 

stronnuton 

strinutas 

stronnuton 

( 

strinumas 

stronnumen 

sternimus 

Plural  ^ 

strinutha 

stronnute 

sternitis. 

( 

strinvanti 

stronnusi 

stemunt. 
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Imperfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

( 

’ astrinavam 

estronnim 

sternebam. 

Sing.  < 

astrinos 

estronnus 

sternebas. 

1 

, astrinot 

estronnu 

stemebat. 

( 

astrinuva 

• . . 

• • • 

Dual  < 

astrinutam 

estronnuton 

1 

astrinutam 

estronnuten 

1 

astrinuma 

estronnumen 

stemebamus. 

Plural  < 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

stemebatis. 

1 

, astrinvan 

estronnusan 

steriiebant. 

THE  VEEB 

to  creep. 

Present  Tense. 


( 

sarpami 

herp5 

Sing.  { 

sarpasi 

hei'peis 

( 

sarpati 

herpei 

( 

sarpavas 

Dual.  { 

sarpathas 

herpeton 

( 

sarpatas 

herpeton 

( 

sarpamas 

berpomen 

Plural  { 

sarpatha 

herpete 

( 

sarpanti 

herpousi 

Imperfect. 


( 

asarpam 

heirpon 

Sing.  < 

asarpas 

heirpes 

( 

asarpat 

bcirpe 

( 

asarpava 

Dual.  { 

asarpatam 

heirpeton 

asarpatam 

beirpeten 

( 

asarpama 

bcirpomen 

Plural  { 

asai*pata 

beirpete 

( 

asarpan 

beirpon 

serpo. 

serpis. 

serpit. 


serpimus. 

serpitis. 

serpunt. 


serpebam. 

serpebas. 

serpebat. 


serpebamus, 

serpebatis. 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive,  optative,  and  future  (Latin). 


( 

sarpeyam 

berpoimi 

seqiem. 

Sing.  < 

sarpes 

berpois 

serpes. 

( 

sarpet 

berpoi 

serpet. 

sarpema 

bcrpoimen 

serpemus. 

Plural  < 

sai-peta 

bcrpoite 

serpetis. 

sarpeyus 

borpoien 

Perfect. 

serpent. 

sasarpa 

beirpa 

Participles. 

singular. 

serpsi. 

Nom. 

sarpan 

berpon 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

berponta 

serpentem. 

Dat. 

sarpate 

berponti 

serpenti. 
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Sanskrit. 

PLUEAL. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom.  sarpantas 

herpontes 

serpentes. 

Dat.  sarpadbhyas  herpousi 

serpentibus. 

THE  VERB  to  he. 
Present. 

Sanskrit.  Zend.  Greek, 

Latin, 

1 

asmi 

abmi  eimi,  emmi  sum. 

Sing.  • 

asi 

abi  eis,  essi 

es. 

1 

asti 

as'ti  esti 

est. 

svas 

, . 

Dl'Al.  < 

sthas 

. . eston 

stas 

. . eston 

smas 

mahi  esmen 

sumus. 

Plus.  ^ 

stha 

^ta  este 

estis. 

santi 

henti  eisi 

sunt. 

Sing. 

astu 

Imperative. 

. . esto 

esto. 

Plue. 

santu 

. . estosan 

sunto. 

asam 

Imperfect. 

. . en 

eram. 

Sing.  • 

asis 

. . es,  estba 

eras. 

asJt 

. . en 

erat. 

1 

asva 

Dual.  ■ 

astam 

. . eton 

astam 

. . eteu 

asma 

. . emen 

eramus. 

Plue.  < 

astha 

. . ete 

eratis. 

asan 

. . esan 

erant. 

THE  VERB  to  stand. 
Present. 

tishtbami  . . histemi 

sto. 

Sing. 

tishthasi 

bistabi  bistes 

stas. 

tishthati 

bistaiti  bistesi 

stat. 

tisbtliamas 

. . bistamen 

stamus. 

Plue. 

tishtbatba 

. . bistate 

statis. 

1 tisbtbanti 

bistenti  bistasi 

stant. 

THE 

Sanskrit. 

VERB  to  show  or  say. 
Preterite. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

' adiksbam 

edeixa 

dixi. 

Sing. 

adiksbas 

edeixas 

dixistis. 

1 adikshat 

edeixe 

dixit. 

' adiksbama 

edeixamen 

diximus. 

Plue. 

adiksbata 

edeixate 

dixistis. 

. adiksban 

edeixan 

dixerunt. 
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The  following  are  additional  examples  of  similarity  of  form  in  the 
past  tenses,  combined  in  most  cases  with  identity  of  sense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin, 

English. 

avakshit 

vexit 

he  carried. 

akshipsi  [I  threw] 

epipton 

scrips! 

I wrote. 

apaptam 

I fell. 

apatam 

epeson 

. • 

I fell. 

astham 

esten 

. 

I stood. 

The  subjoined  instances  exhibit  the  similarity  in  the  formation  of 
the  reduplicated  perfect  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek. 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

Root. 

Perfect.  English. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

English. 

lip 

lilepa  I anointed 

leipo 

leloipa 

I left. 

s'ak 

s'asiika  1 was  able 

derko 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

tSL  ) 

tupto 

tetupha 

I struck. 

tap 

tatapa  I heated  thapto 

(from  tapho.) 

tetapha 

I buried. 

I add  some  examples  of  conformity  between  the  Sanskrit  infinitive 
and  the  Latin  supine. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin.  English. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

sthatum 

statum  to  stand. 

janitum 

genitum 

to  beget. 

anktum 

unctum  to  anoint. 

etum 

itum 

to  go. 

vamitum 

vomitum  to  vomit. 

svanitum 

sonitum 

to  sound. 

jnatum 

notum  to  know. 

startum 

stratum 

to  spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

junctum  to  join, 

pistum  to  pound. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to  creep. 

The  form  of  the  Sanskrit  desideratives,  though  not  the  signification, 
is  found  in  Greek  and  Latin ; thus  we  have  gignosco  (Greek),  and  nosco 
(Latin),  answering  to  jijndsdmi,  “I  desire  to  know;”  and  again, 
mimnesko  and  [re]miniscor,  answering  to  mitnndsdmi,  “I  desire  to 
remember.” 

Again,  Greek  words  like  paipallo,  daidallo,  paiphasso,  pimpTemi, 
pimpremi,  etc.,  though  without  the  meaning,  have  the  form  of  Sanskrit 
intensives,  like  hohhu,  hambhram. 

In  regard  to  the  participles,  also,  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek.  Some  of  the  participles  of  the 
active  voice  have  been  already  given.  The  following  are  some  other 
specimens. 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE  ACTIVE. 

Greek.  Sanskrit. 

Mase.  Fem.  Neuter.  Masc.  Fem.  Neuter. 

tetuplios  tetuphuia  tetupkos.  [ tetupiviin  tutupush.1  tutupivat. 


AND  LATIN  VERBAL  AND  NOMINAL  FORMS. 
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PASSIVE  AND  MIDDLE  PARTICIPLES. 

Grteh.  Sanskrit. 

Present,  diyamanas  didomenos  | Future,  dasyamanas  dosomenos. 


Sanskrit  (neuter  and  masculine)  bases  in  man  correspond  to  the 
Latin  in  men  : thus  we  have  sthdman  = stamen  ; stariman  = stramen. 
Nominal  forms  in  tra,  also,  are  common  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin : 
thus  the  Sanski’it  aritram,  netram,  srotram,  matram,  gutram,  vaktram; 
khanitram,  vaditram,  varutram,  correspond  in  form  to  the  Greek  niptron, 
pleetron,  lehtron,  pheretron,  lutron,  arotron,  and  the  Latin  mulctrum, 
spectrum,  aratrum. 

The  nominal  form  in  nas  is  common  to  Greek  and  Sanskrit : thus, 
the  hupnos  (sleep)  of  the  one  answers  to  the  svapnas  of  the  other. 


Passive  past  participles  in  ta  are  common  to  Sanskrit  with  the  other 


languages : thus, 

Sanskrit.  Zend. 

jnatas  . . . 

ajnatas  . . . 

dattas  dato 

yuktas  yukhto 

labdhas  . . . 


Greek. 

Latin. 

gnotos 

(g)notus. 

agnotos 

ignotus. 

dotos 

datus. 

zeuktos 

junctus. 

leptos 

Compare  also  hhagnas  in  Sanskrit,  with  stugnos,  terpnos,  in  Greek. 
Abstract  or  other  substantives  in  ta,  tut,  tes,  tas,  are  also  found  in 


them  all : thus, — 

Sanskrit.  Zend. 


Greek.  Latin. 


nava-ta 

sama-ta 

laghu-ta 


am&etat  neo-tes 

uparatat  homo-tes 

isharestat  platu-tes 


novi-tas. 

faeili-tas. 

levi-tas. 


Forms  in  tis  occur  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek ; but  the  latter  has 
mostly  sis  for  the  tis  of  the  former  : thus. 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


ma-tis 
uk-tis 
trip -tis 
yuk-tis 


me-tis. 

plia-tis. 

terp-sis. 

zeiik-sis  (=zeuxis). 


Instances  of  adjectives  similarly  formed  : 


Sanskrit. 

malinas 

kulTnas 

divyas 

pitryas 

yas'asyas 


Greek. 

pedinos 

skoteinos 

halios 

patrios 

thaumasios 


Latin. 

marinus. 

ferinus. 

egregius. 

patrius. 

censorius. 
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Forms  in  las  and  ras : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

cbapalas 

eikelos 

tremnlns. 

taralas 

trapelos 

stridulus. 

madburas 

pboberos 

. 

Bubbras 

psukbros 

gnarus. 

bbadras 

iampros 

purus. 

Feminine  nouns  are 

also  similarly  formed. 

as  follows : 

Sanskrit. 

Greek . 

Latin. 

indranl 

tbeaina 

matrona. 

varunani 

lukaina 

patrona. 

rudrani 

despoina 

. . . 

Abstract  nouns  are  also  formed  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  by  changing 
the  vowel  of  the  root : thus,  from  the  roots  hhid,  Icrudh,  and  luhh,  are 
formed  the  nouns  Iheda,  krodha,  and  lolha ; and  so  in  Greek  we  have 
tromos,  pholos,  trokhos,  nomos,  loipos,  from  tremo,  phebomai,  trekJio,  nemo, 
and  leipd. 

We  have  examples  of  nouns  in  Latin  and  Greek  resembling  Sanskrit 
nouns  in  ya,  such  as  these  : 

Sanskrit.  Latin.  Greek. 

madhuryam.  mendacimn  theopropion. 

naipunyam  principium  monomachion. 

Simple  radicals,  or  radicals  slightly  modified,  are  used  in  aU  three 
languages  at  the  end  of  compound  nouns  and  adjectives : 


Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

dharma-vid  pedo-trips  artifex. 

netra-mush  pros-phux  index, 

brahma-dvish  bou-plex  princeps. 

The  use  of  eu  and  dus  in  Greek  corresponds  to  that  of  su  and  dm  in 


Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. 

sukaras 

Eulabhas 

dustaras 

dussabas 

The  following  are  instances  of 
privative,  in  the  three  languages  : 


Greek. 

enphoros. 

eutrophos. 

dustropos. 

duspboros. 

employment  of  a,  an,  i,  or  in 


Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin, 

ajnata  agnotos  ignotus. 

an-isbtbas  an-osios  ineffabilis. 


The  subjoined  adjectives  are  formed  in  a manner  nearly  alike  in 
Sanskrit  and  Latin  from  adverbs  of  time  ; 


Sanskrit.  Latin. 

byastanas  besternus. 

Evastanas  crastinus. 


Sanskrit.  Latin. 

sayautanas  vespertinus. 

sanatanas  sempitemus. 
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The  use  of  various  sorts  of  compound  words  is  common  to  Sanskrit 


with  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus  we  have, 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

tru'atram 

trinuction 

trinoctium 

svapnakaras 

bupnopboros 

somnifer 

sadabbramas 

aeiplanos 

. . 

arindamas 

ippodamos 

. . . 

devadattas 

tbeodotos 

mabamatis 

megalometis 

magnanimus 

bburidhanas 

polukbrusos 

babumurttis 

polumorpbos 

multiformis 

cbatusbpad 

tetrapous 

quadrupes 

sarupas 

Bummorpbos 

conformis 

Forms  in  ana,  nouns  and  adjectives  : 


English. 

a period  of  three  nights. 

bringing  sleep. 

always  wandering. 

foe-,  steed-subduing. 

god-given 

high-souled. 

very  rich. 

multiform. 

four-footed. 

of  the  same  form. 


Sanskrit. 

darpanam 

vahanam 

s'obhanas 


Greek. 

drepanon, 

organon. 

hikanos. 


Forms  in  aka  or  ika  : 


Sanskrit. 

nayakas 

dharmikas 


Forms  in  ant : 


Greek. 

polemikos 

rhetorikos 


Sanskrit. 

dhanavan 

dhanavantam 


Latin. 

medicus. 

belUcus. 


Greek. 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit  nouns  ending  in  as,  corresponding  to  Greek  and  Latin 
nouns  of  the  third  declension : 


Sanskrit. 

ayas 

yas'as 

apas 


Greek. 

pseudos 

medos 

kedos 


Latin. 

foedus. 

scelus 

opus. 


In  Greek  and  Latin  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are 


formed  very  much  as  in  Sanskrit.  The  Greek  has,  however,  two 


forms  like  Sanskrit ; the  Latin  only  one. 


Sanskrit. 

bhadra 

bhadra-tara 

bhadra-tama 

svadus 

svadTyan 

svadishthas 


Zend. 

husko 

husko-tara 

s'pentotSma 


Greek. 

kleinos 

kleino-teros 

kleino-tatos 

bedus 

bedion 

bedistos 


Latin. 

longus 

long-ior 

longis-simus 

suavis 

suavior 

suavissimus 


English. 

different  meanings 

sweet. 

sweeter. 

sweetest. 


In  Greek  and  Latin, 

prepositions. 

Sanskrit. 

apa-gacbhati 

san-gachhati 

upa-dadbati 

pari-bhramyati 

pra-sarpati 


as  in  Sanskrit,  verbs 

Greek. 

ap-erkhetai 

sun-erkbetai 

bupo-tithesi 

peri-erkbetai 

pro-bainei 


are  compounded  with 

Latin. 

abs-cedo. 

con-venit. 

sup-ponit. 

circu-it. 

pro-cedit. 
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In  Latin,  as  in  Sanskrit,  verbs  are  compounded  with  nouns  or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit.  Latin. 

parikbikaroti  significat. 

krishnikaroti  magnificat. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  adjectives  agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
tbe  noun,  just  as  in  Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin.  English. 

Nom.  Sin.  svadiis  svapnas  hedus  hupnos  suavis  somnus  sweet  sleep. 

Acc.  Sin.  svadiim  svapnam  bedum  bupnon  suavem  somnum  sweet  sleep. 

Nom.  Flu.  svadavas  svapnas  bedues  bupnoi  suaves  somni  sweet  sleeps. 
Nom.  Sin.  navo  data  neos  doter  novus  dator  new  giver. 

Acc.  Sin.  navara  dataram  neon  dotera  novum  datorem  new  giver. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  illustrations  which  have 
been  given  above,  of  the  resemblances  existing  both  in  roots  and  in- 
flections, between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
(viewed  in  contrast  with  the  almost  total  want  of  similarity  between 
the  Sanskrit  and  other  tongues,  e.g.  the  Arabic),  that  there  is  a close 
affinity  between  the  various  members  of  the  former  group  of  languages  j 
and  that  in  fact  they  are  all  descended  from  one  common  stock. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  affinity  which  I have  been 
seeking  to  establish  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  (while  a portion  of  the  words  in  these 
languages  are  identical  with  or  akin  to  each  other)  the  great  majority 
of  their  words  are  different.  If  these  languages  had  in  reality  had  a 
common  origin,  their  vocabularies  must,  it  may  be  urged,  have  been 
entirely  or  nearly  homogeneous,  i.e.  must,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
consisted  of  the  same  identical  words,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bengali,  the  Hindi,  and  the  MahrattI,  which  are  confessedly  kindred 
dialects.  To  this  I reply.  First,  that  even  such  a small  proportion  of 
common  words,  combined  with  great  similarity  in  point  of  structure 
and  inflection,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  common  derivation  of  any 
two  languages  from  one  original  stem,  provided  it  can  be  shown  (as  it 
assuredly  can  in  the  case  under  consideration)  that  neither  the  words  nor 
tbe  inflections  have  been  borrowed  by  the  one  language  from  the  other. 
For  how  could  the  common  possession  by  these  two  supposed  languages  of 
even  a comparatively  small  stock  of  words  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ? 
This  community  of  words  could  not  be  accidental ; for  had  there  been 
anything  of  accident  in  the  case,  we  should,  beyond  a doubt,  have 
discovered  the  same  casual  resemblances  between  other  languages — 
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between  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  for  instance,  or  between  Greek  and 
Arabic — as  we  discover  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek ; whereas  in  point 
of  fact  we  discover  scarcely  any  such  resemblances.  The  difference 
between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  regard  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  words  of  which  their  vocabularies  are  composed,  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation.  The  speech  of  different  branches  of  every  great  race  of 
men  has  (as  I have  already  in  part  shown  in  p.  32,  f.)  an  inevitable 
tendency,  arising  from  a great  variety  of  causes,  to  diverge  more  and 
more  from  the  original  type.  This  tendency  is  visible  even  in  India 
itself,  among  men  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Arian  family.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Yedas  is,  to  some  extent,  different  from  that  of  the 
later  Sanskilt  writings.  Many  words  which  are  common  in  the  former 
have  been  entirely  disused  in  later  times,  while  new  words,  unknown 
in  the  Vedas,  have  been  introduced.  If  the  Kighantus  be  compared 
with  the  Amara-kosha  (which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  words 
in  most  general  use  in  later  Sanskrit),  many  nouns  will  be  found  in 
the  former  which  are  wanting  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  aU  other  more 
recent  vocabularies.  I may  instance  such  words  as  tmi,  ‘ much ; ’ 
napdt,  ‘ offspring ; ’ gmd  and  jmd,  ‘ earth ; ’ ketas,  ‘ knowledge ; ’ 
dkenipa,  ‘wise;’  takman,  ‘offspring;’  etc.,  which  occur  in  the 
Nighantus,  but  wiU  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  Amara-kosha.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  words  in  the  Highantus  owe  their  insertion  in  that 
vocabulary  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  had  become  obsolete  in  later 
times.  Again,  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  different  modern 
vernaculars  of  India  must  be  aware  how  much  they  differ  from  each 
other,  not  only  in  their  grammatical  forms,  but  also,  frequently,  in  the 
words  themselves  which  are  employed  by  preference  in  each  to  denote 
any  particular  objects.  How,  as  we  have  already  seen  (pp.  7,  42),  all 
these  dialects  must  at  one  time  have  issued  from  one  and  the  same 
parent  form  of  speech.  But  if  such  a divergence  as  this  has  actually 
taken  place  in  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  branches  of  one  people, 

Tke  following  are  additional  words  peculiar  to  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  : Akshna- 
ydvan,  atharyu,  anarvis,  andnuda,  aptur,  aprdyu,  ambhrina,  aldtrina,  asaschat, 
askridhoyu,  asridh,  dsvhtkshani,  Ivat,  rifisMn,  evayavan,  kdnukd,  kiyedhas,  kundru, 
kundrindcKi,  jdtubharman,  jenya,  nabhanya,  niektimpuna,  nishshidh,  nishshidhvan, 
opasa,  paritakmyd,  bxrita,  mehand,  rmukakdta,  surudh,  sakshani,  salaluka,  sundhyu, 
sumajjdni,  smaddishti,  svdtra,  etc.  See  my  article  “On  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Veda,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.S.,  vol.  ii.,  new  series,  pp.  325,  £F. 
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living  in  the  same  country,  under  nearly  the  same  influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  professing  the  same  religion ; must  not  a much  wider 
divergence  have  of  necessity  arisen  between  the  languages  of  tribes 
separated  for  thousands  of  years,  and  living  in  regions  far  apart  from 
each  other,  under  different  physical  conditions,  and  subject  to  the 
modifying  action  of  different  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions? 

Such  divergences  between  the  languages  of  any  two  or  more  nations 
which  have  sprung  from  one  common  stock  have,  as  I have  already 
intimated,  an  inevitable  tendency,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  to  become  wider  and  more  marked;  so  that  two  dialects  de- 
rived from  the  same  original  form  of  speech,  though  they  at  first 
differed  but  little  from  each  other,  will  thus  almost  necessarily  become 
more  and  more  dissimilar  from  each  other  the  longer  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  parent  root. 

Peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  constant  intercourse,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a common  religion  and  a common  literature,  may,  indeed,  for  a 
period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  avert  such  a gradual  divergence  in 
language  between  two  separate  nations.  This  state  of  things  is  at 
present  actually  exemplified  in  the  case  of  England  and  America.  But 
these  two  nations  have  only  become  separated  from  each  other  for  a 
comparatively  short  period ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  how 
long  their  identity  of  language  may  continue.  So  powerful,  however, 
are  the  causes  which  operate  in  this  case  to  maintain  an  absolute  com- 
munity of  speech,  that  (notwithstanding  the  adoption  in  America  of 
some  new  words,  and  a considerable  number  of  phrases  unknown  in 
England)  the  two  nations  will,  in  aU  likelihood,  continue  to  employ 
the  same  dialect  for  many  ages  to  come.  This  result  will,  however, 
more  probably  arise  from  the  English  language  undergoing  a parallel 
alteration  in  both  countries,  than  from  its  continuing  entirely  un- 
changed in  either. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  underrate  the  extent  of  the  funda- 
mental affinity  in  roots  and  words  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  other  western  languages  of  the  same  family.  Even  a 
cursory  examination  of  such  works  as  Professor  Benfey’s  “ Greek- 
Eadical-Lexicon,” Curtius’s  “Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology,”^  or 

Griechisches  'WurzeUexicon : 2 toIs.  Berlin,  1839  and  1842. 

Grundziige  der  Griechisclien  Etymologie,  second  edition,  1866. 
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rick’s  “Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,®*  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  these  coincidences  are  more  numerous  than 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  only  an  in- 
sufficient study  of  the  variations  undergone  by  different  words  in  the 
several  languages  under  review  which  prevents  our  perceiving  that  a 
considerable,  though  probably  undeterminable,  proportion  of  their 
vocabulary  is  essentially  common  to  them  all. 

But,  Secondly,  there  is  a fui’ther  circumstance  by  which  the  original 
affinity  between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  their  ancient  deriva- 
tion from  one  parent  stock,  are  proved ; which  is  this,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  words  and  elements  which  are  the  most  primitive,  the  most 
fundamental,  and  the  most  essential  parts  of  each  language  which  they 
have  in  common.  I mean,  Birst,  those  words  which  express  the 
natural  relations  of  father,  mother,  etc.,  and  kindred  generally ; 
Secondly,  the  pronouns ; Thirdly,  the  prepositions  and  particles  ; 
Fourthly,  the  words  expressing  number;  and  Fifthly,  the  forms  of 
inflection.  Thus,  the  words  which  Sanskrit  has  in  common  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  are 
those  which  would  he  in  use  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  when 
men  were  simple  and  uniform  in  their  habits  and  ideas,  when  they  had 
few  wants,  few  arts,  little  knowledge,  no  sciences,  no  philosophy,  and 
no  complicated  institutions.  But  after  the  different  tribes  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock  had  departed  in  different  directions  from  their  primeval 
abodes,  and  had  settled  in  distant  countries,  they  became  in  the  course 
of  time  more  and  more  different  from  each  other  in  their  religions,  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  in  all  their  modes  of  life.  The  climates 
under  which  they  lived  were  different ; some  settling  within  the  torrid 
zone,  while  others  migrated  into  temperate  or  even  frigid  latitudes. 
The  aspects  of  nature,  too,  were  very  dissimilar  in  these  different 
regions,  some  of  them  being  level  and  fertile,  others  mountainous  and 
unproductive ; some  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  others  at 
a distance  inland.  The  natural  productions  of  these  different  tracts, 
too,  were  various,  as  well  as  the  animals  by  whom  they  were  tenanted. 
Some  of  these  countries,  for  instance,  produced  rice  and  the  sugar-cane, 
and  were  frequented  by  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  lion,  and  the 

’*  Vergleicbendes  Worterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Spracben,  second  edition, 
1870. 
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tiger ; while  in  others  these  plants  and  animals  were  not  indigenous. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  local  influences,  the  temperaments  and 
habits  of  the  men  of  different  nations  became  exceedingly  diversified. 
In  level  and  fertile  countries,  with  hot  climates,  men  became  less  active 
and  energetic,  owing  to  the  relaxing  effects  of  the  heat,  and  the 
diminished  necessity  for  labour ; while  the  frames  of  those  who  settled 
in  colder  countries  were  both  braced  by  the  greater  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  by  the  necessity  of  labour  for  extracting  a subsistence 
from  the  less  genial  soil.  Men  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
naturally  became  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits,  from  which  those 
living  inland  were  debarred.  In  this  way  different  arts  arose,  different 
sciences  were  cultivated,  and  different  social  and  political  institutions 
were  established.  In  some  countries  the  active  energies  of  the  people 
were  fostered  by  the  existence  of  free  forms  of  government : in  others 
the  feeling  of  independence,  perhaps  originally  feeble,  was  altogether 
crushed  by  despotism ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thoughtful  ten- 
dencies which  were  native  to  the  race  found  their  full  scope  in 
scientific  pursuits,  or  in  philosophical  and  religious  contemplation. 
"With  these  great  and  manifold  ehanges  in  all  the  conditions  of  life, 
corresponding  alterations  in  language,  intended  to  express  new  objects 
and  new  ideas,  would  be  necessarily  introduced,  which  became  more 
and  more  extensive  and  decided  as  centuries  rolled  on.^  The  different 
stages  of  this  process  which  I have  been  describing  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  exemplified  in  the  different  languages  which  have  been 
specified  as  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit.  Of  these  lan- 
guages the  Zend  (or  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta)  is  that  which  had 
been  separated  from  the  Sanskrit  for  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  smallest  modifying  influences,  at  the 
period  when  it  took  the  form  in  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  extant 
Zoroastrian  writings  are  composed ; and  accordingly,  it  has  a far  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  This 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  adduced. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  separated 

The  divergences,  apparent  or  real,  between  the  Arian  languages,  are  due  “ to 
alterations,  to  losses  occasioned  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  also  to  the  incessant  efforts 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  language  to  replace  the  lost  forms,  and  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  gradual  developments  of  the  several  nationalities.” — Pictet,  “ Origines  Indo- 
Europeennes,  ou  les  Ajyas  Primitifs,”  p.  5.  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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from  the  Sanskrit  for  a much  longer  interval  of  time,  and  affected  by 
novel  influences  of  far  greater  potency,  when  they  became  embodied  in 
the  oldest  compositions  which  have  descended  to  us;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly differ  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  most  respects,  much  more  widely 
than  the  Zend  does. 

I conclude,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
languages,  as  we  find  them  in  their  later  stages,  afford  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  they  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  a much  more  intimate 
connexion,  and  were,  in  fact,  originally  identical. 

Another  objection  may,  however,  perhaps  be  raised  by  some  person 
looking  at  the  subject  from  an  Indian  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  true, 
he  may  urge,  that  an  affinity  exists  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; but  this  quite  tallies  with  what  our  S'astras 
record  (Manu  x.  43,  44 ; Yishnu-purana,  iv.  3,  p.  375,  quarto  edition 
of  Wilson’s  translation,  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  f.  of  Dr.  Hall’s  edition),’^ 
that  the  Tavanas  (Greeks),  Pahlavas  (Persians),  and  Kambojas,  were 
originally  Kshatriya  tribes,  who  became  degraded  by  their  separation 
from  Brahmans  and  Brahmanical  institutions ; and  it  is  also  quite 
clear  from  the  proofs  which  you  have  adduced  of  affinity  between  these 
languages  and  our  sacred  tongue,  that  the  former  are  mere  Prakrit  or 
Apabhramsa  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit.  Tour  hypothesis  of  these 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit,  being  derived  from  some  earlier 
form  of  speech  now  no  longer  extant,  is  quite  gratuitous  ; for,  what 
the  heretical  Bauddhas  falsely  say  of  their  Apabhrarnsa,  which  they 
call  Pali,  is  literally  true  of  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the  gods,  that 
it  is  that  primeval  and  eternal  form  of  speech®®  from  which  aU 
others  are  derived. 

To  this  I reply,  that  even  if  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  could  be  shown, 
on  the  ground  of  their  affinity  with  Sanskrit,  to  be  derived  from  it,  it 
would  still  be  quite  impossible  for  the  objector  to  prove  on  the  same 
ground  that  Sanskrit  was  the  parent  of  all  the  languages  which  are 
spoken  by  all  the  tribes  which  have  inhabited  India  or  the  adjacent 
countries.  Arabic,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  distinct  from  Sanskrit, 
and  has  scarcely  any  perceivable  affinity  with  it  of  any  kind.  And 

35  See  first  volume  of  this  work,  second  edition,  pp.  481,  ff,  and  486-488. 

35  See  Mahabbashya,  as  quoted  above,  p.  161,  note  183. 
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the  same  is  the  case  with  the  languages  current  in  the  south  of  India, 
the  Tamil,  the  Telugu,  the  Canarese,  and  the  Malayalim  (the  tongues 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dravida,  Telinga,  Karnata,  etc.).  For 
Manu  himself  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  151,  n.  164)  makes  a distinction 
between  the  languages  employed  by  the  people  of  India  ; which  shows 
that  forms  of  speech  of  a non-Arian,  i.e.  non-Sanskrit,  character  were 
spoken  by  part  of  the  population.  So  that  the  point  which  the  ob- 
jector is,  perhaps,  really  seeking  to  establish,  viz.,  that  the  Arian- 
Indians  are  the  original  progenitors  of  all  the  suri’ounding  nations,^’  and 
their  language,  Sanskrit,  the  parent  of  all  other  languages,  could  never 
be  proved.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  however,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, that  Greek  and  Latin  are  derivatives  from  Sanskrit.  There  is 
no  proof  of  this  theory,  and  all  probability  is  against  it.  The  whole 
grammatical  character  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  that  of  independent 
languages ; and  any  one  who  will  compare  their  structure  and  com- 
position with  that  of  the  Indian  Prakrits,  which  every  one  allows  to 
be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  will  at  once  perceive  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases. 

First. — The  grammatical  forms  of  the  Prakrits  (as  we  have  already 
seen,  p.  69),  have  evidently  resulted  from  a disintegration  or  simplifi- 
cation of  the  older  Sanskrit  forms.  Thus  (as  we  have  already  seen  by 
the  comparative  tables,  introduced  above,  pp.  76,  ff.),  the  Sanskrit 
words  muMa,  gupta,  sutra,  marga,  artha,  sreshtha,  drishti,  pushpa, 
dakshina,  madhya,  satya,  tiishmm,  laghu,  sudhu,  sahha,  are  in  Prakrit 
softened  down  into  mutta,  gutta,  sutta,  magga,  attJia,  settha,  ddtthi, 
puppha,  dakkhim,  ddhina,  majjha,  sachcha,  tunJiim,  lahu,  sdhu,  and 
sahd.  The  further  back  we  trace  the  Prakrit  forms,  the  more  nearly 
do  they  resemble  the  Sanskrit,  till  the  two  are  found  to  be  almost 
identical ; while  the  more  modern  the  grammatical  forms  are  which 
the  Prakrits  have  taken,  the  more  widely  do  they  diverge  from  their 
Sanskrit  prototypes.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  A few  instances  may,  no  doubt,  be  discovered  where  the 
modes  in  which  the  Latin  or  Greek  forms  vary  from  the  Sanskrit  cor- 

Compare  the  Mahabharata  i.  3533,  which  says,  Yados  tu  Yddavah  jdtds 
Turvasor  Tavanah  smritdh  \ Bruhyoh  sufds  tu  Vaibhojdh  Anos  tu  Mleckha-jdtayah. 
“ The  Yadavas  sprang  from  Yadu.  The  Yavanas  are  said  to  be  Turvasu’s  offspring ; 
the  Vaibhojas  are  descended  from  Druhyu,  and  the  Mlechha  tribes  from  Anu.” 
These  four  progenitors,  and  Puru,  were  sons  of  of  the  Kshatriya  monarch  Yayati. 
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respond  in  some  degree  to  those  changes  of  softening  or  simplification^® 
which  the  Sanskrit  forms  have  undergone  in  Prakrit.  Thus  the 
Greek  doUhhos,  “long,”  varies  from  the  Sanskrit  dlrgha  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Prakrit  siri  and  hirl  vary  from  the  Sanskrit 
^rland^n;  and  the  Greek  hupnos,  “sleep,”  appears  to  simplify  the 
Sanskrit  svapna  by  much  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  the  Prakrit 
reduces  the  Sanskrit  sthdna,  “ place,”  to  thdna.  But  the  few  instances 
of  this  sort  which  can  be  adduced  are  quite  insufficient  to  prove  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  words  are  borrowed  from 
the  Sanskrit.®®  They  may  with  quite  equal  probability  have  been 
derived  from  an  earlier  language  from  which  the  Sanskrit  is  also 
drawn.  There  is  no  appearance  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  having 
resulted  from  any  modification  of  the  Sanskrit : for,  while  many  of 
their  forms  have  a close  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  forms,  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  most  part  equally  original  with  those  of  that 
language ; and  many  of  them  are  so  difTerent  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Prakrit  forms  which  are  not  simplifications  of  the 
Sanscrit.  Even  in  such  a case  as  that  of  the  word  itthi,  or  isthiya,  “ woman”  (from 
s<r?),  the  change  is  in  one  sense  a simplification,  as  one  or  more  consonants  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  vowel  i is  prefixed  to  facilitate  pronunciation.  But  the  great  majority  of 
Sanskrit  words  commencing  with  a double  consonant  are  modified  in  Prakrit,  not  by 
prefixing  a vowel,  hut  either  by  rejecting  one  of  the  members  of  the  compound  con- 
sonant, or  by  interposing  a vowel  between  them.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  sthd  becomes 
in  Prakrit  tlia,  stliala  becomes  thala,  skandlia  becomes  kandha,  spris  becomes  phaiiis, 
kshatna  becomes  khamd,  sndna  becomes  nhdna,  sneha  becomes  saneha,  mldna  becomes 
mildna. 

It  may,  however,  be  further  objected  that  my  argument  is  incomplete,  as  all 
Prakrit  or  derivative  dialects  do  not  modify  the  original  language  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  French  and  Spanish,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  corrupt  the  Latin  in  the 
same  way  as  Italian  does.  Now,  as  it  has  been  stated  above  (p.  147)  that  the  Indian 
Prakrits  corrupted  Sanskrit  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Italian  corrupted 
Latin,  so  (the  objector  may  urge)  Zend,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  may  have  modified 
Sanskrit  in  a somewhat  different  way,  as  French  and  Spanish  modified  Latin.  To 
this  I reply  that  in  the  case  of  all  these  derivatives  of  Latin,  viz.  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  it  can  be  shown  (1.)  that  the  people  who  spoke  these  languages  were 
either  entirely  or  in  part  descended  from  the  Romans ; or  that,  at  least,  they  received 
their  language  from  the  Romans  who  conquered  and  colonized  their  respective 
countries ; but  it  cannot  be  shown  either  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  descended 
from  the  Indians,  or  in  any  way  received  their  languages  from  Hindustan.  (2.)  In 
the  case  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Italian,  the 
exact  process  and  the  very  steps  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  they  changed  the 
forms  of  the  Latin  words ; but  it  cannot  be  historically  shown,  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  that  their  words  are  in  any  way  corruptions  of  Sanskrit  originals. 
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80  peculiar,  that  they  could  not  be  deduced  from  it  according  to  any 
laws  of  mutation  recognized  by  philologists.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
forms  can,  therefore,  only  be  derived  from  another  and  anterior  source, 
from  which  the  Sanskrit  forms  also,  as  well  as  they,  have  flowed.  It 
is,  further,  the  opinion  of  distinguished  comparative  philologists,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  have  preserved  some  forms  of  inflection,  which  are 
more  ancient  than  those  preserved  in  Sanskrit ; and  represent  more 
exactly  the  original  forms  of  the  supposed  parent  language.  For 
instance,  the  Latin  has  preserved  the  nominative  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple ending  in  ens,  such  as  ferens  (carrying),  while  Sanskrit  has  only 
the  form  in  at,  hJiarat  for  example,  which  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally hharans  or  Iharant}'^  The  same  is  the  case  with  various  roots, 
nominal  and  verbal,  in  which  the  Sanskrit  appears  to  have  lost  the 
original  form  of  the  word,  while  it  has  been  preserved  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  both.  Thus  the  word  for  “a  star,”  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  star, — a form  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Rigveda  and 
in  the  Greek  aster  and  astron,  and  in  the  Latin  astrum,  as  well  as  in  the 
Zend  stare,  and  the  Persian  sitdrah, — has  been  lost  in  the  later  Sanskrit, 
where  it  becomes  tara.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that  the  h,  j,  and 
chh  of  Sanskrit  are  corrupted  from  the  k or  gh,  g,  and  sk  of  the  earlier 
language,  the  following  Sanskrit  words  appear  to  have  departed  further 
from  the  original  forms  than  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  viz.,  S.  hridayaz=i  Gr.  kardia,  Lat.  cor ; S.  hanu  = Gr.  genus; 
S.  mih  = Gr.  omikheo  ; S.  Idhu  ■=■  Gr.phkhus  ; S.  Jdnumi  = Gr.  ginoskd, 
Lat.  ywosco;  jajanmi=Gi.  gennao,  Lat.  gigno;  S.  (yVa  = Gr.  agros, 
Lat.  ager ; S.  rajata  = Gr.  arguros,  Lat.  argentum ; S.  jamhha  = Gr. 
gomphos  ; S.  jaras  — Gr.  g'eras  ; S.  jdnu  = Gr.  gonu  ; S.  chhdyd  ■=.  Gr. 
skia ; S.  chhid  (chTiinadmi)  = Gr.  skhizo,  Lat.  scindo ; and  S.  ashtau  = 
G.  okto. 

Second : But  the  fact  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  in 
their  origin  independent  of  the  Sanskrit  may  be  further  shown  by  the 
following  considerations : “ 

^0  Bopp,  Comp.  Grammar,  para.  129.  Ad.  Regnier,  Traite  de  la  formation  des 
mots  dans  la  langue  Grecque,  note  1,  pp.  68,  69. 

I am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  paragraphs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Goldstiicker,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  some  views  pro- 
pounded in  the  passage  immediately  preceding,  as  he  rejects  the  theory  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  favour  with  philologists  that  the  fullest  forms  are  necessarily  the 
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* (1.)  On  a careful  examination  of  the  roots  contained  in  the 

Dhatnpathas,  or  lists  of  radicals  in  the  classical  or  modern  Sanskrit,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  these  verbal  roots  are  compounded,  or 
resolvable  into  simpler  forms.  But  as  those  roots,  notwithstanding 
their  composite  character,  are  treated  by  the  Indian  grammarians  as 
ultimate  radicals,  it  is  clear  that  those  grammarians  have  forgotten  the 
simpler  forms  from  which  the  others  have  been  derived.  Of  this  remark 
the  following  roots  are  exemplifications,  viz. : vyanj,  vyay,  vi,  vyadh, 
pyush  or  vyush,  prush,  veksh  and  ujhh,  which,  though  evidently  com- 
pounded of  vi-k-anj,  vi-^ay,  vi-\-adh,  pi  or  vi-\-ush,  pra-\-ush,  va 

for  ava-\-ihsh,  {jahdti),  are  yet  treated  by  the  Indian  gram- 

marians as  if  they  were  simple  roots. 

* (2.)  The  Sanskrit  has  not  only  undergone  alterations  such  as  the 
above,  but  the  modern  language  has  actually  lost  some  fuller  forms  of 
roots,  which  are  still  discoverable  in  the  Vedic  hymns.  As  an  instance 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  root  grahh,  (see  above,  p.  221,)  “to 
seize,”  which  in  the  modern  Sanskrit  has  become  prakritized  into  grah. 
Other  instances  are  the  Vedic  dhurv,  and  dhvri,  as  compared  with  the 
modern  hvri ; and  the  Vedic  sundh,  as  compared  with  the  modern 
iudh.  The  following  Vedic  roots  are  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
Sanskrit  at  aU,  viz.  kan,  inkh,  ubj,  sav,  ven,  sack,  myach,  tsar,  dhraj, 
mand,  ves,  vaksh,  turv,  hharv,  etc.,  etc. 

* (3.)  But  it  is  not  only  a fact  that  the  modern  Sanskrit  has  lost 
some  of  the  oldest  verbal  roots ; the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
the  more  ancient  Vedic  Sanskrit  also,  from  which  some  primitive 
radicals  had  already  disappeared.  This  is  ^indicated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  exist  certain  Sanskrit  nouns,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  radicals  which  in  their  verbal  form  are  not  discoverable 
even  in  the  Vedas.  Thus  from  the  existence  of  the  word  virudh, 
“a  shrub,”  and  nyagrodha  (a  particular  tree),  we  may  infer  that  there 
once  existed  a root  rudh,  “ to  grow,”  which  in  this  sense  (for  the 

oldest.  [In  this  second  edition  the  paragraphs  are  reprinted,  by  Professor  Gold- 
stiicker’s  permission,  with  a slight  addition  to  this  note,  and  an  enlargement  of  note 
44,  p.  264.]  Compare  for  the  roots  given  in  paragraph  ♦ (1.)  Professor  Benfey’s 
“ Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,”  pp.  73,  ff. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  fuller  form  is  the  more  ancient,  I may  also  cite  the 
Vedic  forms  icham  (as  compared  with  the  modern  cham)  and  schand  (as  compared 
with  the  modern  chand),  as  given  in  Professor  Benfey’s  “ Complete  Grammar,”  p.  73. 
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modern  Sanskrit  lias  still  rudJi  in  the  sense  of  “to  stop,”)  now  survives 
only  in  its  weakened  form  In  like  manner  it  appears  from  the 

nouns  dhanus,  “a  how,”  pra-dhana,  “battle,”  and  ni-\-dhana,  “ death,” 
that  the  root  han,  “ to  kill,”  must  once  have  existed  in  the  stronger 
form  dhan  = Greek  than. 

* (4.)  Some  of  the  verbal  roots  which  have  been  lost  by  both  the 
modern  and  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  which  cannot  be  traced  there  even 
through  their  preservation  in  derivatives,  may  yet  be  recovered  from 
oblivion  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  hu, 
“to  sacrifice,”  must  have  originally  existed  in  the  stronger  form  dhu, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  Greek  thuo ; and  in  the  same  way  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Sanskrit  guh,  “to  hide,”  was  probably  gtidh,  as  the 
Greek  keutho  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  So  too  from  the  Greek  forms 
nWio,  “to  spin,”  and  leilcho,  “to  lick,”  we  may  argue  that  the  original 
Sanskrit  forms  of  ndh  and  lih  must  have  been  nadh  and  ligh.^^  Several 
forms  of  substantives  and  other  words  also  can  be  shown,  in  which  the 

See  Pictet’s  “ Origiues  Indo-Europeennes,”  p.  145. 

So  tbe  root  duh,  “to  milk,”  must  have  once  been  dugli,  as  is  proved  not  only  by 
its  passive  participle  dugdha,  but  also  by  the  Zend  substantive  dughdhar  and  the 
Greek  thugater,  “ daughter,”  a word  which  most  philologists  think  originally 
signified  “milker.”  Professor  Goldstiicker  is  of  opinion  “that  in  all  the  Sanskrit 
dhatus  the  sound  /i  is  weakened  from  a sonant  aspirate,  or,  though  more  rarely,  from 
a surd  aspirate,  or,  though  likewise  rarely,  from  a sibilant.  Thus  he  thinks  that 
gd/i,  vrih,  sprih,  for  instance,  were  originally  gddh,  vridh,  spridh ; vah,  originally 
vadh  (compare  iidhd  and  vadhu) ; trih,  ‘ injure,’  tripk ; suh,  ‘ delight,’  sukA ; 
mdh,  ‘measure,’  mas;  mih  — nxish ; Aid — sal  or  ival,  etc.  DaA,  he  thinks,  was 
dadA,  as  is  shown  by  the  substantive  antardadAana,  lit.,  that  which  bums  or  causes 
heat  (when)  in  the  middle  (of  a liquor) ; and  since,  in  his  opinion,  aA  (whence  aAan) 
is  the  more  original  form  of  daA,  he  believes  that  this  view  of  dadA  is  supported  by 
the  Greek  aid  (originally  a6,  whence  ’Adrivri),  which  points  to  a Sanskiit  adA.  That 
from  daA,  nidagAa  and  similar  forms  are  derived,  is  no  disproof  of  an  original  dadA  ; 
for  when  daA  settled  down  as  a new  dAdtu,  its  final  A would  naturally  be  treated  as  a 
guttural.  Thus,  though  Aan  was  undoubtedly  dAan,  firom  the  later  Aan  we  have 
gAnat,  jaghdna,  jegAniy,  gAdta,  etc.  And  not  only  sounds,  but  even  meanings  undergo 
the  influence  of  a confused  recollection  of  what  once  was  a more  original  form. 
Thus  Ari  represents  an  older  dAri,  bAri,  and  ghri,  ‘sprinkle,  moisten;’  yet  dAdrd 
refers  in  some  of  its  meanings  not  to  dAri,  but — through  the  influence  of  Ari — to 
ghri.” 

In  the  same  way  we  sometimes  see  the  aspirated  consonant  of  the  root  changed 
into  A,  as  in  the  case  of  the  participle  Aita  {vi-Aita,  ni-Aita,  &c.)  from  the  root  dAd, 
“ to  hold.”  This  weakening  process,  commenced  in  Sanskrit,  has  been  continued  and 
carried  much  further  in  Prakrit,  where  the  aspirated  consonants  of  Sanskrit  are 
softened  into  A,  as  where  the  root  katA,  “to  say,”  becomes  kaA.  See  Yararuchi,  ii.. 
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Greek  forms  are  stronger  than  the  Sanskrit.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
Sanskrit  liima,  “winter,”  ahi,  “a  serpent,”  hyas^  “yesterday,”  we 
find  in  Greek  the  stronger  forms  Icheimon,  eJchis  or  o^his,  Ichtheg,  or 
ehJdhes. 

From  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  prove 
that  compound  roots  have  been  taken  hy  the  Indian  grammarians  for 
simple  ones,  and  that  old  forms  have  been  modified  or  lost  in  the 
modern,  or  even  in  the  Vedic,  Sanskrit,  it  is  clear  that  that  language 
(especially  in  its  modern  form)  cannot  he  always  regarded  as  a fixed 
standard,  according  to  which  the  originality  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
forms  could  be  estimated.  And  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  words  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  hy  a prakritizing  process 
is  satisfactorily  disproved  by  the  fact  that  various  instances  have  been 
adduced  of  the  very  opposite  nature,  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms, 
instead  of  being  like  the  Prakrit  ones,  weaker  or  simpler  than  the 
Sanskrit,  are  stronger  or  more  eomplex.  For,  whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  these  stronger  or  more  complex  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin 
proves  that  the  Sanskrit  once  had  similar  forms,  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  argument, — drawn 
from  the  presence  of  certain  other  stronger  or  more  complex  forms  in 
Sanskrit  than  we  encounter  in  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin, — that  those  languages  are  derived  from  Sanskrit : for,  by  parity 
of  reason,  the  presence  of  some  forms  (which  we  have  actually  seen  to 
exist)  in  Greek  and  Latin  stronger  or  more  complex  than  those  dis- 
coverable in  corresponding  cases  in  Sanskrit,  would  prove  that  these 
weaker  Sanskrit  forms  were  mere  corruptions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words. 

27 ; and  pp.  94,  ff,  above.  See  also  Benfey's  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  20, 
where  it  is  said;  “A  appears  never  to  be  original  in  Sanskrit,  but  to  have  arisen  from 
the  weak  aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh.  This  derivation  can  be  illustrated  by  many  examples 
from  the  Vedas,  or  from  the  kindred  languages.  Compare  the  Vedic  dughdna  from 
duh  ; sandegha  from  dih  ; sadha  for  saha;  grabli  iox  grah,” 

I except,  of  course,  such  words  as  have  evidently  passed  from  Sanskrit  into 
Greek  at  a period  comparatively  modern ; such  as  Kdpwa<ros  from  karpasa,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a good  many  Greek  words  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  received  into  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  literature  within  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  such  as  hard,  hendra,  Uptd,  drikdna,  anaphd,  smiapkd,  apoklima, 
panapliara,  jdmitra,  tneshuranu,  and  rihpha,  derived  from  the  Greek  Sipa,  Kcprpov, 
\€7TTd,  ScKovos,  avacpd),  (rvva<pr),  air6K\ip.a,  iiravacpopd,  Sidperpos,  pe<rovpdvrjfia,  and 
()i<pri. — Colebrooke,  Misc.  Ess.  ii.  526,  ff. ; Weber.  Ind.  Stud.  ii.  254. 
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Third : — The  Indian  Prakrits  have  derived  by  far  their  largest  stock 
of  words  from  the  Sanskrit ; the  few  which  they  contain  that  are  not 
Sanskrit  having  been  derived  from  the  languages  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  who  inhabited  Northern  India  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryas. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a certain  proportion,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
words  which  compose  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, are  common  to  them  with  the  Sanskrit : the  greater  part  of 
the  words  are,  if  not  different,  at  least  difficult  to  identify  as  the 
same.  Now,  had  Latin  and  Greek  been  derived  from  the  modern,  or 
even  from  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  the  number  of  words  indisputably 
common  to  all  three  languages  must  have  been  very  much  greater. 
It  is  true  that  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Zend  has  been  derived  from  Sanskrit ; but  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  believing  that  Zend  is  a sister  and  not  a daughter  of  Sanskrit ; and, 
consequently,  that  both  have  a common  mother  of  a more  primeval 
date. 

I therefore  conclude,  that  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  Zend,  are  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit,  but  have,  together  with  it,  grown  out  of  some 
older  parent  language,^®  which  was  superseded  by  its  daughters,  and, 
became  extinct,  because  it  ceased  to  be  employed  as  a spoken  tongue, 
and  because  (as  being  the  language  of  a very  early  stage  of  society) 
it  has  not  been  preserved  in  any  literary  records.  To  render  this 
supposition  conceivable,  I may  remark  that  the  same  fate — extinction 
— might  have  befallen  the  Sanskrit  itself,  and  the  Latin,  when  they, 
in  like  manner,  gave  birth  to  the  various  dialects  which  have  super- 
seded them  as  living  and  popular  forms  of  speech,  had  it  not  been  that 

“ An  indubitable  result  of  the  researches  which  have  recently  been  pursued 
into  the  Arian  tongues  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  alterations  which  they 
have  undergone,  they  all  bear  the  clear  impress  of  one  common  t}'pe,  and  are  con- 
sequently descended  from  one  real,  living,  primeval  language,  which  was  complete 
in  itself,  and  which  was  employed  by  a whole  nation  as  its  common  organ  of  com- 
munication. This  is  not  a mere  hypothesis  devised  to  explain  the  relations  by  which 
those  languages  are  connected  with  each  other : it  is  a conclusion  which  forces  itself 
irresistibly  on  our  belief,  and  which  possesses  all  the  validity  of  the  best  established 
fact.  When  we  perceive  so  large  a number  of  languages,  of  a character  so  marked, 
converging  in  all  the  details  of  their  structure  towards  a common  centre  in  which 
every  particular  fact  finds  its  cause,  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  that  that  centre 
has  never  had  any  other  than  a purely  imaginary  existence,  and  that  that  marvellous 
agreement  arises  solely  from  an  instinctive  impulse  peculiar  to  a certain  race  of  men.” 
— A.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europeennes,  p.  43. 
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they  flourished  at  periods  of  much  more  advanced  civilization  than  the 
assumed  primeval  language  to  which  I have  referred,  and  have  been 
perpetuated  by  means  of  the  numerous  writings^  secular  and  sacred, 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicles. 

The  primitive  language  to  which  I have  just  alluded  is  thus  charac- 
terized by  M.  Pictet,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  pp.  1,  2 : — “While 
thus  augmenting  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity,  that  prolific  race  was 
labouring  to  create  for  itself,  as  a powerful  means  of  development,  a 
language  admirable  by  its  richness,  its  force,  its  harmony,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  forms ; a language  in  which  were  spontaneously 
reflected  all  its  impressions,  not  merely  its  mild  affections  and  its 
simple  admiration,  but  also  its  nascent  aspirations  toward  a higher 
world ; a language  abounding  in  images  and  in  intuitive  ideas,  bearing 
within  it,  in  germ,  all  the  future  affluence  both  of  the  most  sublime 
poetry  and  of  the  most  profound  reflection.  At  first  one  and  homo- 
geneous, that  language,  already  perfected  to  a very  high  degree,  served 
as  a common  instrument  of  expression  to  this  primitive  people,  as  long 
as  it  continued  within  the  limits  of  its  native  country.” 

Sect.  III. — That  affinity  in  language  affords  some  presumption  of  affinity 
in  race : modes  in  which  a greater  or  less  diversity  of  language  and 
institutions  would  arise  in  different  branches  of  the  same  stock : 
central  Asia  the  birth-place  of  the  Aryas. 

The  facts  and  considerations  adduced  in  the  preceding  section  have, 
I think,  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  language  has  a 
common  origin  with  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin;  and  that  all 
these  tongues  have  sprung,  like  branches  from  one  stem,  out  of  the 
same  parent  language,  now  extinct.  This  conclusion  being  established, 
it  follows  as  a necessary  corollary  either,  first,  that  the  Indians,  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Pomans  also,  that  is,  the  nations  who 
spoke  the  languages  derived  from  that  one  common  source,  were  them- 
selves also  descended,  whether  entirely  or  partially,  from  one  and  the 
same  stock;  i.e.  that  they  had  for  their  common  ancestors  the  ancient 
people  who  spoke  the  extinct  language  to  which  I have  referred,*’ 

“The  radical  aflSnity  of  all  the  Arian  languages  necessarily  leads  us,”  as  we 
have  seen,  “ to  regard  them  as  having  sprung  from  one  single  primitive  language.  . . 
Now  as  a language  presupposes  always  a people  to  speak  it,  it  further  follows 
that  all  the  Arian  nations  have  issued  from  one  single  source,  though  they  may  have 
become  occasionally  blended  at  a later  period  with  some  foreign  elements.  Hence  we 
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although  at  some  period  after  their  separation  their  forefathers  may 
have  become  intermingled  with  other  and  alien  races;  or  secondly, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  four  nations  above  mentioned  must  have 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other  before  that  original 
parent  language  had  been  broken  up  into  different  forms  of  speech ; 
or,  thirdly,  that  their  forefathers  must  have  derived  their  respective 
languages  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  originally  spoke  them. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  resort  to  the  third  alternative,  it  must,  with 
the  reservation  made  in  the  preceding  sentence,  be  taken  for  an 
established  fact  either  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  at  one  time 
existed  together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  in  one  country,  as  one  nation,  or  that  at  least  the 
forefathers  of  these  several  nations  must  have  lived  long  in  contact 
with  each  other  at  an  early  stage  of  their  history.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  historical  record  of  this  primeval  period ; but  we  are  in- 
evitably led  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  anterior  state  of  things  such 
as  I have  asserted,  by  the  fact,  that  no  other  supposition  will  account 
for  the  philological  phenomena  which  we  encounter  in  later  history. 
From  the  effects,  we  are  entitled  to  reason  back  to  the  existence  of  a 
cause  adequate  to  their  production.  We  have  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
there  have  been  found  in  different  regions  of  the  world,  lying  far  apart 
from  each  other,  various  nations  speaking  languages  which  evince  an 
unmistakable  affinity  to  one  another ; and  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
explaining  this  circumstance  but  by  supposing  that  the  progenitors  of 
these  nations,  or,  at  least,  the  progenitors  of  those  tribes  which  com- 
municated to  them  their  several  languages,  have  radiated  in  different 
directions  from  one  central  country  which  was  their  common  birth- 
place, or  their  common  abode,  and  where  they  all  employed  one  com- 
mon form  of  speech. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  further,  we  shall  find  that  certain  data 
exist,  by  means  of  which  we  can  discover  with  some  probability  what 
was  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  ancestors  of  these  several  nations 
separated  themselves  from  the  original  stock,  or  departed  from  their 

may  with  certainty  infer  the  existence,  at  a pre-historic  period,  of  an  Arian  people, 
free,  originally,  from  all  foreign  intermixture,  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  supplied 
those  swarms  of  men  which  issued  from  its  bosom,  and  sufficiently  endowed  by  natm'e 
to  have  created  for  itself  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  of  all  languages.  This  people, 
though  unknown  to  tradition,  is  in  a certain  degree  revealed  to  us  by  philological 
science.” — Pictet,  pp.  5,  6. 
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j common  dwelling-place,  and  travelled  towards  those  new  countries 
which  they  continued  to  occupy  in  later  times. 

Let  us  suppose  a numerous  and  powerful  nation  occupying  an  isolated 
I position  in  the  centi’e  of  a vast  region  as  yet  thinly  peopled.  Let  us 
next  imagine  what  would  be  the  probable  course  of  affairs  in  such  a 
' society,  and  then  compare  this  hypothetical  picture  with  the  traces 
! remaining  to  us  in  history  of  the  actual  events.  "W^e  have  first  then 
I to  contemplate  this  original  race,  or  association  of  two  or  more  races, 

, gifted  with  vigorous  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,“  as  stiU.  residing 
, in  their  primitive  abode.  TVTien,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  this 
active  and  gifted  population  began  to  multiply,  the  countries  which 
they  at  first  occupied,  either  as  shepherds  or  agriculturists,  would  soon 
j be  found  too  narrow  for  the  supply  of  their  growing  necessities.*® 

I If  fresh  lands  fit  for  pasture  or  for  cultivation  existed  unoccupied  in 

the  vicinity  of  their  original  territory,  they  would  insensibly  extend 
I their  borders  as  occasion  required.  If  there  was  no  territory  near  at 

hand  which  would  yield  them  a subsistence,  the  more  energetic  and 
adventurous  members  of  the  community  would  be  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  necessity  to  inquire  whether  ampler  possessions  might  not 
be  found  at  a distance;  and  they  would  depart  in  larger  or  smaller 
detachments  in  quest  of  new  abodes.  This  process  of  migration,  when 
I once  commenced,  would  go  on  without  intermission.  The  first  ad- 
venturers would  be  speedUy  followed  by  other  successive  bands,  till  at 
length  new  nations  were  formed  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
original  country. 

The  earliest  emigrants,  who  thus  departed  to  distant  regions,  passing 
often  through  countries  differing  in  cKmate  and  productions  from  their 

M.  E.  Renan,  however,  thinks  that  the  Arian  race  was  not  originally  superior 
in  intelligence  to  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  other  races,  but  the  contrary.  Histoire 
des  langues  Semitiques,  p.  487. 

*9  “ But  a constant  and  rapid  increase  of  the  population  cordd  not  but  speedily 
bring  about  gradual  migrations,  which  would  he  directed  towards  regions  more  and 
more  distant.  From  that  time  forward  the  separation  of  the  nation  into  distinct 
tribes,  the  greater  infrequency  of  communication  and  changes  in  their  modes  of  life, 
occasioned  a certain  number  of  dialects  to  spring  forth  out  of  this  common  language, 
and  to  develope  themselves,  without,  however,  as  yet,  becoming  detached  from  their 
primitive  source ; and  at  the  same  time  the  original  character  of  the  race,  becoming 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  gave  birth  to  a variety  of  secondary  national 
characteristics,  destined,  at  a later  period,  to  expand,  to  exhibit  their  own  peculiar 
life,  and  to  play  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  humanity,” — Pictet,  p.  2. 
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primeval  abodes,  encountering  novel  and  strange  objects,  and  inured  to 
new  pursuits,  would  gradually  lose  many  of  tbeir  ancient  customs; 
and  in  exchange  would  acquire  new  habits,  and  along  with  them  also, 
new  modes  of  speech.  Those  portions  of  the  original  population,  on 
the  contrary,  which  continued  to  live  together  in  their  ancient  country, 
or  had  gradually  extended  themselves  together  over  adjacent  regions, 
would  preserve  more  nearly  their  original  customs,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. But  at  length  a period  might  arrive  when  the  same  causes 
which  had  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  or  some 
other  causes  of  a different  nature,  would  lead  to  a disruption  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nation  also.  It  would  become  divided  into 
different  sections ; which  would  separate  from  one  another  and  es- 
tablish themselves  in  different,  but  probably  adjacent,  countries,  and 
would  never  exhibit  so  wide  a divergence  from  each  other  in  respect 
of  their  religion,  their  institutions,  and  their  general  character,  as 
those  earlier  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  regions  at  a gi’eater  distance. 

The  first  case  which  I have  above  hypothetically  put  is  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,®”  who  appear  to  have  broken  off  at  an  early  period 
from  the  great  Arian  nation  and  departed  to  the  westward,  in  quest  of 
new  habitations.  The  distance  of  the  countries,  viz.,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  surrounding  provinces,  where  they  ultimately  settled,  from  the 
cradle  of  the  Arian  race,  and  their  wide  divergence  in  religion  and 
language  from  the  eastern  branches  of  the  same  stock,  concur  to  prove 
that  they  separated  themselves  from  the  latter  at  a very  remote  era. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vicinity  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
to  that  inhabited  by  the  Romans,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
ancestors  of  these  two  nations  migrated  from  the  east  at  about  the 
same  period,  though  the  differences  which  we  discover  between  the 
language  and  religion  of  the  one  people  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  other,  compel  us  to  assume  a subsequent  separation  of  the  two, 
and  an  independent  development  of  each. 

The  second  case  which  I have  above  supposed,  of  two  branches  of 
the  original  A.rian  stock  continuing  to  live  together  for  a considerable 
time  after  the  other  branches  had  become  separated,  is  that  of  the 
Perso-Arians  and  the  Indo-Arians.  Both  from  the  closer  vicinity  to 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  view  I give  of  the  question,  I purposely  omit 
all  mention  of  the  German  and  other  branches  of  this  great  family,  and  of  the 
periods  at  which  they  migrated  westward. 
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each  other  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Persians  and  the  Indians 
eventually  settled,  i.e.,  north-eastern  Persia  and  north-western  India, 
and  from  the  nearer  affinity  which  we  perceive  between  the  language 
and  the  mythology  of  these  two  races  than  we  find  to  exist  between 
the  language  and  mythology  of  either  and  those  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and 
Persians  remained  united  in  one  community  (either  in  their  primeval 
seats  or  in  some  region  further  to  the  south)  to  a much  later  period 
than  the  other  branches  of  the  Arian  race. 

[I  introduce  here  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  treated  in  this 
and  the  following  section  from  a paper  which  I wrote  some  time  ago, 
and  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  various  objections  alleged  against  the 
validity  of  the  proof  derived  from  language  of  the  afiinity  between  the 
Indians  and  the  nations  of  the  west : — 

“ This  common  origin  of  these  languages,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  spoken,  imply,  I think,  as  their 
almost  necessary  condition,  the  affinity  of  the  tribes  by  which  these 
dialects  were  spoken  at  the  period  of  their  earliest  divergence  from  one 
another,  the  original  occupation  by  those  tribes  of  a common  country, 
their  gradual  separation,  and  their  emigration  from  their  common  abode 
in  the  direction  of  those  regions  which  we  find  to  be  ultimately  occupied 
(I  will  not  yet  say  by  their  descendants — for  that  is  the  point  in  dis- 
pute— but)  by  the  nations  who  at  a later  period  spoke  those  several 
languages.  It  is  true  that  even  this  assumption  may  be  disputed,  and 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  original  mother-country  from  which  the 
different  tribes  carrying  with  them  the  cognate  dialects  issued  forth, 
may  have  been  the  common  dwelling-place  of  a variety  of  tribes  uncon- 
nected by  descent,  though  they  either  (1)  agreed  to  make  use  of  the 
same  language,  the  weaker  or  more  barbarous  clans  discarding  alto- 
gether their  own  forms  of  speech,  or  (2)  gradually  fused  into  one 
common  tongue  a multitude  of  dialects  previously  quite  distinct.  But 
this  hypothesis,  under  either  of  these  modifications,  appears  to  be  im- 
probable, as  nations  do  not  readily  abandon  their  ancestral  tongues 
except  under  the  pressure  of  strong  necessity.  But  even  if  we  should 
admit  that  the  population  of  Central  Asia,  from  which  the  different 
branches  of  the  so-called  Indo-European  race  are  presumed  to  have 
issued,  was  not  originally  a homogeneous  one,  but  composite,  made  up 
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of  a mixture  of  distinct  tribes,  still  these  tribes  must,  during  the  period 
when  their  common  language  was  in  process  of  formation,  have  lived 
together  in  intimate  union,  and  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  different 
sections®^  have  become  eventually  blended  into  one  community.  The 
formation  and  universal  adoption  of  one  common  language  is  scarcely 
conceivable  on  any  other  conditions.  When,  therefore,  this  community 
was  at  length  broken  up,  and  its  different  fractions  began  to  depart 
from  their  original  home  in  different  dii’ections  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
— an  event  which  we  must  imagine  to  have  occurred  after  the  lapse  of 
several  generations  from  their  (supposed)  first  coalition, — these  different 
sections  must,  as  a result  of  this  long  cohabitation,  and  the  consequent 
commingling  of  blood,  have  been  all  composed  in  a great  measure  of 
the  same  elements.  We  may  perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  this  objection,  which  has  been  last  dealt  with,  and  assume  that 
the  tribes  which,  several  thousand  years  ago,  radiated  from  the  supposed 
common  home  in  Central  Asia,  were  originally  homogeneous,  or  of  one 
and  the  same  stock.  If  this  assumption  is  admitted,  it  will  hai'dly 
be  denied  that,  for  a short  time  at  least,  these  several  tribes,  as,  one  by 
one,  they  diverged  in  different  directions  from  the  postulated  centre, 
may  have  maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood.  But  it  will  be  ui’ged 
that  this  would  not  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  It  will  be  said: 

‘ Supposing  that  all  the  assumptions  which  you  have  made  up  to  this 
point  are  conceded,  what  proof  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  those 
tribes  which,  as  you  allege,  carried  with  them  one  or  more  dialects 
which  were  ultimately  developed  into  the  Sanskrit,  Old  Persian,  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  into  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy  respectively, 
were  reaUy  the  descendants  of  those  tribes  which  you  imagine  to  have 
stai’ted  from  your  assumed  centre  at  an  unknown  period  ? Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  certain  sections  of  your  Indo-European 
race  branched  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  new  abodes,  they 
then  disappear.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  probability  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  recover  at  any  point  of  the  long  line  of  their  alleged 
journeyings  the  smallest  traces  of  their  progress  onward  to  their  assumed 
destinations.®^  The  supposed  streams  of  population  no  longer  begin  to 
flow  onward,  than,  like  the  waters  of  the  fabled  fountain  of  Arethusa, 

®'  Unless  we  suppose  that  at  the  early  period  in  question  they  were  divided  into 
separate  castes,  which,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition. 

See,  however,  Pictet,  vol.  i.  pp.  54-88 ; and  p.  536,  quoted  further  on. 
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they  sink  underground,  and  none  of  those  nationalities  which  emerge 
into  the  light  of  day  long  afterwards,  and  at  distant  points  of  the  globe, 
can  possibly  be  identified  by  you  as  pure  continuations  of  those  same 
I original  streams.  You  have  no  test  of  sufficient  potency  to  justify  you 
in  pronouncing  that  the  elements  of  which  the  two  sets  of  bodies — viz., 
those  which  started  from  the  centre,  and  those  which  reached  the 
several  points  of  the  circumference — were  composed  were  in  all  re- 
spects homogeneous.  You  can  tell  nothing  of  the  routes  and  stages  by 
which  these  migratory  tribes  advanced ; you  are  quite  unable  to  indi- 
cate the  varies  casus,  the  tot  diserimina  rerum,  through  which  they 
passed,  the  many  adventures  they  must  have  undergone,  the  encounters 
they  may  have  had  with  other  races,  whose  influence  on  their  speech 
and  on  their  entire  destinies  may  have  been  most  important.  The  tribes 
which  you  allege  to  have  migrated  from  Central  Asia  may  have  settled 
at  any  habitable  points  between  that  region  and  the  countries  in  which 
you  imagine  that  you  have  discovered  their  descendants.  They  may 
at  this  intermediate  point  have  communicated  their  ancestral  language 
to  people  of  a difierent  race  with  whom  they  there  came  into  contact, 
and  it  may  have  been  either  the  descendants  of  these  alien  races,  or  a 
people  of  mixed  blood,  by  whom  the  languages  in  question  were  carried 
onward  into  the  countries  where  they  were  found  to  prevail  at  the 
dawn  of  history.  On  either  hypothesis  the  ultimate  colonists  of  north- 
ern India,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Italy,  were  not  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  tribes  which  started,  perhaps  several  thousand  years  before,  from 
your  supposed  centre.  And  it  may  he  further  urged  that  these  argu- 
ments are  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  striking 
affinities  that  undoubtedly  exist  between  certain  parts  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  the  number  of  words  which  are  common 
to  these  languages  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  they 
differ  from  one  another ; and  this  fact,  it  may  be  further  argued,  can 
best  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  these  languages  have  been 
gradually  formed  by  the  accretion  of  new  words  imported  into  them 
by  men  of  alien  race,  who  from  time  to  time  became  intermingled  with 
the  tribes  by  which  the  languages  were  previously  employed.  Some 
such  intermixture  of  population,  it  may  he  concluded,  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  great  mutual  divergence  which  eventually  came  to  charac- 
terize these  four  languages.’ 
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“ I shall  take  up  these  several  arguments  in  succession. 

“ Supposing  that  the  affinities  alleged  to  exist  between  the  languages 
spoken  at  the  dawn  of  history  in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  are 
admitted  to  be  real,  we  have  to  discover  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  kindred  forms  of  speech  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a common  origin,  and  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  found,  either  (1)  by  the  remote  descen- 
dants of  the  races,  derived  from  a common  stock,  by  which,  at  first  they 
were  severally  spoken,  or  (2)  by  tribes  which  had  been  in  long  and 
intimate  contact  with  those  races  at  some  period  of  their  history.®^ 

“ The  question  to  be  answered  is  therefore  this : Whether  is  it  most 
probable  that  the  colonists  who  conveyed  to  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Italy  the  forms  of  speech  which  were  thenceforward  prevalent  in  those 
countries  had  (1)  inherited  the  languages  which  they  brought  with 
them  by  dii’ect  descent  from  their  remotest  forefathers ; or  that  (2)  at 
some  intermediate  period  of  their  national  history,  their  ancestors  had 
adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  language  of  some  alien  race  ? These 
questions,  I allow,  can  receive  no  positive  answer.  A probable  so- 
lution is  all  that  can  be  offered.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  define  the  date,  or  the  course,  or  the  duration,  of  the 
migrations  which  have  been  assumed,  or  to  conjecture  the  various 
events  by  which  they  may  have  been  attended.  But  if  there  be  no 
historical  proof,  or  other  indication,  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption, 
I think,  is  always  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  a people  has  re- 
tained the  language  of  its  ancestors.  Languages  which,  on  the  grounds 
already  stated,  may  be  maintained  to  have  had  a long  and  continuous 
existence,  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  written  literature,  have  been 
orally  handed  down  by  some  people  or  other.  But  no  probable  reason 
can  be  alleged  for  supposing  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  first 
spoke  them  have  become  extinct.  Even  conceding  that  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  its  history  any  particular  form  of  speech  has  been  communi- 
cated by  the  race  which  inherited  it  to  people  of  another  stock,  it  is 
not  thereby  rendered  necessary  or  even  likely  that  it  should  have 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  tribes  'which  brought  the  language  to  the  country  in 
which  it  was  first  found  to  exist  may  have  transferred  the  language  to  another  race, 
and  have  themselves  entirely  disappeared  ; but  this  hypothesis  appears  to  be  so 
unlikely  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
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been  dropped  by  those  who  had  inherited  it.  Arguing,  therefore,  on 
gi'ounds  of  probability,  the  utmost  which  we  can  be  fairly  required  to 
admit  in  regard  to  any  language  is,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  its 
history,  it  may  have  begun  to  be  spoken  by  an  alien  tribe  which  had 
received  it  from  another  tribe  to  which  it  had  descended  by  inheritance, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  latter  also.®^ 
"We  are  therefore,  I think,  justified  in  concluding  that  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  people  by  whom  these  languages  were  severally  em- 
( ployed  in  the  earliest  historical  periods  were  the  lineal  representatives 
of  those  tribes  which  emigrated  from  Central  Asia  at  the  imknown 
period  already  referred  to,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  in  part  of  that  stock. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  for  adopting  this  conclusion.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  has  been  already  admitted,  that  people  of  one  stock  may 
receive  their  language  from  people  of  an  alien  race.  But  in  such  a 
case  the  nation  adopting  the  language  would  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
be  inferior  in  moral  and  intellectual  power  to  that  whose  language  it 
borrowed.  The  reverse  is  scarcely  credible.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
a race  of  high  mental  endowments  speaking  a particular  tongue,  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  (so  long  as  we  have  no  historical  proof  to  the 
contrary)  that  it  is  using  the  speech  of  its  forefathers.  But  both  the 
earliest  known  or  Vedic  Indians,  and  the  earliest  known  Greeks, 
were  superior  in  intellect,  whilst  they  were  at  least  equal  in  martial 
prowess,  to  the  nations  with  which  they  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
were  no  doubt  descended  from  peoples  possessed  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics, who  are  therefore  unlikely  to  have  had  their  languages  im- 
posed upon  them  by  conquerors  of  any  other  race,  or  to  have  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  speech  of  any  other  people.  I will  adduce  another 
ground — though  not  of  a linguistic  character,  but  derived  from  the 
later  history  of  the  Indians  and  Greeks — for  believing  that  these  two 
nations  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  I mean  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  the  intellectual  capacity  and  endowments  of  both, 
as  shown  in  the  eminence  attained  and  the  originality  evinced  by  each 
in  literature,  science,  and  speculation.  As  this  similarity  is  generally 
recognized,  I need  not  adduce  any  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Now  I do  not  find  that  either  the  Sanskrit,  or  the  Persian,  or  the  Greek,  or  the 
Latin,  was  originally  employed  by  different  tribes  living  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe ; but  on  the  contrary  that  all  these  languages  were  at  first  spoken  by  one  com- 
pact nation. 
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“As  regards  the  objection  ■w'hich  I have  supposed  to  be  made  that 
alongside  of  the  remarkable  proofs  of  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  there  exist  differences  in  vocabulary  so  much  more 
extensive  as  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  tribes 
■which  inherited  these  languages  from  their  ancestors  must  have  under- 
gone from  time  to  time  a large  intermixture  of  foreign  blood, — as  it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  wide  divergence  which 
ultimately  prevailed  between  those  different  forms  of  speech, — I repeat 
(seepp.  257,  f.)  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  susceptible  of  another 
explanation.  The  increasing  change  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
mother-language,  after  the  tribes  by  which  they  were  spoken  had 
radiated  in  different  directions  from  their  central  home,  may  he  ac- 
counted for  (even  on  the  supposition  of  their  remaining  free  from  any 
material  intermixture  of  blood),  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
nascent  civilization  as  well  as  by  the  -dcissitudes  necessarily  attetidant 
on  their  migrations.  At  that  early  stage  when  these  tribes  had  made 
little  progress  in  arts  and  culture,  and  had  no  literature  to  fix  their 
spoken  dialect,  constant  alterations  would  naturally  occur,  old  words 
would  be  modified  or  disused,  whilst  new  ones,  suggested  by  the 
different  circumstances,  physical,  social,  and  political,  through  which 
they  passed,  would  he  introduced.  Such  a gradual  process  of  alteration 
is  a necessary  result  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of 
thought  and  language  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  and  does  not 
therefore  require  the  hypothesis  of  any  intermingling  of  foreign 
elements  of  population  to  render  it  intelligible.  At  the  same  time,  it 
need  not  he  denied  that  many  words  now  found  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  may  have  been  borrowed  from  people  of  other  races. 

“ But  supposing  it  to  be  held  that  the  above  conclusions  regai’ding 
language  as  a test  of  race  are  too  uucertain  and  conjectural  to  be  of 
any  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  much  at  least  is  established 
by  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  earliest  known  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  had  immediately  or  remotely  derived  their  respective  lan- 
guages from  races  which  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  closest  contact 
with  each  other  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  community,  governed 
by  the  same  institutions,  and  adherents  of  the  same  religion  and  wor- 
ship (see  the  abstract  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Geldart’s  paper,  “Language  no 
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Test  of  Eace,”  iu  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  1858, 
p.  150,  f.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections).®^ 

“ Let  us  see  what  conclusion  this  proposition  involves  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Hindus,  a question  the  consideration  of  which  first  led  me 
to  the  study  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  paper.  The  Hindus  of  the 
Vedic  period  are  either  dii’ectly  descended  from  the  people  who  first 
spoke  Sanskrit  in  its  oldest  form,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not, 
then  they  must  have  derived  their  language  (now  esteemed  sacred  and 
divine)  from  some  alien  race  which  communicated  it  to  their  fore- 
fathers. But  as  the  traditions  contained  in  their  own  sacred  books 
say  nothing  of  this,  they  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  regarded  as 
giving  a trustworthy  or  sufficient  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  race.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  Indians  derived  the 
Sanskrit  language  by  direct  descent  from  those  who  first  spoke  it,  their 
progenitors  must  at  some  period  have  lived  in  close  contact  either  with 
the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans,  or  with  some  other 
tribes  with  which  at  some  time  or  other  the  forefathers  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Eomans,  had  been  socially  and  politically  connected.  In 
either  case  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  must  have  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  community,  which  also  embraced  the  forefathers  of  other  tribes 
which  eventually  separated  themselves  from  that  community ; and  could 
not  well  have  had  the  distinct  and  peculiar  origin  assigned  to  them  in 
their  legendary  books.  Where,  then,  did  the  separation  referred  to 
take  place  ? In,  or  out  of,  India  ? To  this  I reply  that,  looking  to 
the  geographical  positions  ultimately  occupied  by  the  different  nations 
which  spoke  the  various  languages  cognate  to  Sanskrit,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  separation  to  which  I have  referred  took  place  at  some 
central  point  intermediate  between  the  countries  in  which  these  peoples 
severally  dwelt,  viz.,  at  a point,  consequently,  to  the  west  or  north-west 
of  the  Indus.  Whether  the  populations  composing  the  several  nations  in 
question  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  which  originally 
separated  from  the  assumed  parent  stock,  or  whether  one  or  more  of 
them  derived  their  languages  from  those  descendants,  we  must  in  every 
case  assume  it  as  more  likely  that  the  migrations  which  terminated  in 
the  ultimate  formation  of  the  Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Eoman 
nationalities  had  proceeded  from  an  intermediate  point  than  from  one 
in  the  extreme  east. 


See  Appendix  D. 
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“ Supposing  it  now  to  be  considered  as  established  or  probable  that 
a tribe  of  Indo-European  descent  bad  at  an  early  period  immigrated 
into  India  from  the  north-west,  but  that  insuperable  physiological 
difSculties  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  their  descendants  could 
ever,  from  the  mere  influence  of  climate,  have  gradually  acquired  their 
present  dusky  complexion,  we  must  resort  to  the  hypothesis,  to  be  here- 
after referred  to,  that  those  original  immigrants,  or  their  descendants, 
intermamed  with  the  darker  tribes  whom  they  found  settled  in  the 
country ; and  that  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages  were  born  with 
swarthier  complexions  than  their  Indo-European  ancestors.  If  this  be 
the  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Brah- 
manical  or  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  are  not  of  pure  Indo-European 
blood,  though  they  are  in  part  of  Indo-European  extraction.  In  any 
case  they  have  inherited  the  high  mental  endowments  which  are 
characteristic  of  that  race.”] 

The  propositions  which  I have  already  proved,  or  shall  now  attempt 
to  prove,  are  the  following  : — 

Eirst : That  the  Indo-Arians,  that  is,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
northern  Indians,  or  the  Brahmans,  Kshattriyas  and  Taisyas,  are 
descended  either  exclusively  or  partially  from  the  same  Arian  race  as 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Komans. 

Second : That  the  primeval  abode  of  this  original  Arian  race  was 
in  some  country  of  central  Asia,  situated  out  of,  and  to  the  north-west 
of,  India. 

Third  : That  different  branches  gradually  separated  themselves  from 
this  parent  stock,  and  migrated  to  new  countries,  west,  south,  or  east 
of  their  early  home. 

Fourth : That  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  Persians  appear  to 
have  lived  together  as  one  nation  to  a later  period  than  the  other 
branches  of  the  Arian  race,  but  at  length  separated,  the  Indo-Arians 
migrating  into  India,  while  the  Perso-Arians  occupied  the  territory  of 
Bactria,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

I shall  not  consider  it  necessary,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  to 
handle  each  of  these  propositions  in  the  succession  here  indicated ; but 
shall  rather  take  up  the  different  topics  in  the  order  in  which  the 
process  of  proof  which  I shall  follow  may  render  most  convenient. 
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Sect.  IV. — Whether  there  is  any  oljection  arising  from  physiological 
considerations,  to  classing  the  Indians  among  the  Indo-European 
races. 

In  proving,  as  I have  already  done,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  have  a common  origin  with  the  Sanskrit,  I have  adduced 
the  principal  portion  of  the  proof  vrhich  I had  to  bring  forward  of  the 
common  origin  of  the  nations  by  which  those  several  languages  have 
been  spoken.  And  yet  language  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  an 
affinity  exists  between  the  Indians,  Iranians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans. 
Their  mythologies  also  present  some  points  of  contact.  As  regards 
the  Indians  and  Iranians,  this  will  he  shown  in  a following  section. 
For  an  indication  of  the  proofs  that  exist  that  the  mythologies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Indians,  how  much  soever  they  subsequently  diverged 
from  each  other,  must  have  issued  from  one  common  source,  I may 
refer  to  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  2,  fif.,  33,  f.,  and  76,  where 
the  identity  of  the  words  Dyaus  and  Zeus,  and  of  Yaruna  and  Uranos, 
is  referred  to.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  has  also  been  considered 
to  present  some  other  points  of  contact  with  that  of  India,  as  when  the 
Erinnys  of  the  Greeks  has  been  identified  with  the  Saranyu  of  the 
Vedas,  the  Centaurs  with  the  Gandharvas,  Minos  with  Manu,  Eibhu 
with  Orpheus,  Hermes  with  Sarameya,  the  Phlegyes  with  the  Bhrigus, 
etc. ; “ but  it  would  carry  me  too  far  if  I were  to  attempt  to  olfer  any 
account  of  the  views  which  have  been  propounded  on  this  subject.  I 
will  now  therefore  direct  my  attention  mainly  to  exhibiting  at  greater 
length  the  grounds  which  exist  for  supposing  that  the  Persians  and 
the  Indians  are  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors ; and  that, 
after  remaining  united  together,  as  the  constituent  parts  of  one  nation, 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  migration  to  the  westward  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  stock,  they,  too,  were  at  last  broken  up,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  into  two  distinct  nations,  which  settled  in  two 
separate,  though  adjacent,  regions.  I will  subsequently  pass  in  review 
the  additional  reasons  which  can  be  adduced  for  supposing  that  the 
Indians  immigrated  into  India  from  the  north-west. 

See  Kuhn’s  Herahkunft  des  Feuers  und  des  Gdttertranks,  Berlin,  1859;  and 
Muller’s  Paper  on  Comparative  Mythology,  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  and  in 
“ Chips,”  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  intention  here  indicated, 
it  will  be  expedient  briefly  to  inquire  whether,  on  physiological  grounds, 
there  is  any  reason  for  denying  that  the  Indians  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  nations  of  Europe.®’  “ In  their  physical  charac- 
teristics the  Brahmanical  and  other  high  caste  Indians  belong,  as  well 
as  the  other  nations  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  to  the  so-called 
Caucasian  type.  It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  he  supposed  that  the 
dark-complexioned  Hindus  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  fair-coloured  natives  of  England  or  Germany.  But  a closer  ex- 
amination of  the  different  nations  to  whom,  on  philological  grounds, 
we  are  led  to  assign  a common  origin,  will  show  that  they  vary  in 
complexion  very  much  according  to  the  climatic  influences  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  ultimately  settled,  and  in  which  they  have  been 
resident  for  a long  series  of  ages.  If  we  look  to  the  south-eastern 
and  north-western  extremities  only  of  the  vast  tract  over  which  the 
Indo-European  races  have  spread,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  that  there 
is  a complete  contrast  in  point  of  colour  between  the  occupants  of 
those  widely  separated  countries.  But  the  same  wide  contrast  does 
not  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  (included  within  the 
same  limits)  which  are  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  Indians  do  not 
differ  very  much  in  complexion  from  the  Persians,  nor  the  Persians 
from  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Greeks  from  the  Italians,  nor  the  Italians 
from  the  Germans  or  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These  different  nations  alter 
in  complexion  by  almost  imperceptible  shades  varying  nearly  accord- 
ing as  their  respective  countries  range  successively  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  While  the  Indians  may  be  denominated  black,  the 
Persians  are  olive-coloured,  the  Greeks  have  a still  fairer  complexion 
with  a ruddy  tinge,  and  the  Italians  approach  yet  more  nearly  in  hue 
to  the  Teutonic  tribes.  It  is  therefore  to  the  varying  action  of  dif- 
ferent climatic  influences  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  diversity  of 
colour  which  characterizes  these  several  nations.  The  scorching  rays 
of  an  Indian  sun,  the  high  temperature  of  an  Indian  climate,  and  the 
peculiar  diet  afforded  by  an  Indian  soil,  acting  on  the  Indo-Arians 

[I  reprint  here,  nearly  as  it  originally  stood,  but  now  marked  by  inverted 
commas,  the  answer  which  I gave  to  this  question  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work ; 
and  shall  add  a reference  to  tho  difficulties  raised  on  physiological  grounds  against 
the  views  there  stated.] 
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during  the  long  period  of  3,000  years  or  more  since  they  first  settled 
in  Hindustan,  appear  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  various 
peculiarities  of  complexion,  of  feature,  and  of  corporeal  structure 
which  now  distinguish  that  section  of  the  Indo-European  family  from 
the  kindred  branches  to  the  west.  In  fact,  the  action  of  these  causes 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  India  itself.  The  people  of  Bengal,  who 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  provinces, 
have,  owing  to  the  greater  moisture  of  their  climate,  and  the  want  of 
that  bracing  temperature  which  the  latter  enjoy  for  three  or  four 
months  of  every  year,  gradually  become  darker  in  complexion  and  less 
robust  in  their  structure.  Again,  it  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  has 
lived  in  northern  India,  that  a Brahman  from  the  temperate  province 
of  Kashmir  is  far  fairer  than  a Brahman  of  Mathura  or  Benares ; in 
fact  he  has  quite  the  look  of  a foreigner.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  an  Indo-Briton,  or  person  partly  of  European  and  partly  of 
Indian  descent,  becomes  fairer  from  living  in  the  colder  climate  of 
Europe : but  immediately  recovers  his  ancient  complexion  on  being  ex- 
posed again  to  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  the  preceding  obser- 
vations will  suffice  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  common  origin  of  the 
Indians  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their 
differences  of  complexion.®®  I will  only  add  that,  if  the  considerations 
here  urged  have  any  foundation,  the  Indo-Arians  must  have  been  much 
fairer  in  complexion  at  the  period  of  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and 

A full  discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Lassen’s  Indiscbe  Altertbum- 
skunde,  2nd  ed.,  i.  478-487.  [His  conclusion  as  summed  up  in  p.  487  is  as  follows : 
“ The  Arian  Indians  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race  in  virtue  of  their  language  and 
their  physical  type : their  darker  complexion  does  not  amount  to  such  a degree  of 
blackness  as  not  to  be  derivable  from  the  effects  of  climatic  influences.  The  Caucas- 
ian race  easily  assumes  dark  shades  through  intermixture  and  the  continued  action 
of  a hot  climate : the  Portuguese  in  India,  descendants  of  native  women,  have 
become  quite  as  black  as  negroes ; and  the  northern  and  western  Asiatics  who  have 
lived  for  several  generations  in  India  are  now,  even  without  intermarriage  with 
native  wives,  of  as  decided  an  olive-yellow  complexion  as  the  native  Indians  could 
be.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Lassen  here  refers  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  Arians  with 
other  [and  no  doubt  duskier]  races  as  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  their  darker 
colour].  See  also  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Essais,  pp.  466,  ff.,  and  Muller’s  “Last 
Results  of  the  Sanskrit  Researches,”  in  Bunsen’s  Outlines  of  the  Phil,  of  Univ.  Hist., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  129,  reprinted  in  his  “Chips,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  63,  f.  Compare  his  “Last 
Results  of  the  Turanian  Researches,”  in  Bunsen  as  above,  pp.  349,  ff. 
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while  they  still  continued  to  occupy  the  north-westerly  regions  of  the 
Panj  ah,  than  they  became  at  a later  period,  when  they  had  been  longer 
exposed  to  the  fierceness  of  the  Indian  sun,  and  when  they  had 
penetrated  further  to  the  south-east.  And  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  supposition  tallies  with  some  expressions  in  the  Vedic  hymns, 
the  oldest  of  which,  no  doubt,  date  from  a very  early  period.  Thus,  in 
a text  of  the  Kigveda,  iii.  34,  9,  we  find  an  allusion  made  to  the 
colour  of  the  Arian  immigrants : Hatvl  Dasyun  pra  ary  am  varnam 
dvat : ‘ He  destroyed  the  Dasyus,  and  protected  the  Arian  colour : ’ 
and  in  Rigveda,  ii.  12,  4,  the  same  word  is  applied  to  designate  the 
Dasyu  tribes  : Yo  ddsam  varnam  adharafh  guild  kah  | ‘ He  who  swept 

away  the  base  Dasa  colour.’  Though  the  word  varna,  ‘ colour,’ 
which  is  here  employed,  came  afterwards  to  be  current  as  the  de- 
signation of  caste,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  have 
been  originally  used  to  discriminate  the  fair-coloured  Aryas  from  the 
dark-complexioned  aborigines.  But  such  a term  of  contrast,  if  em- 
ployed now,  would  not  perhaps  possess  half  the  force  which  it  may 
have  had  at  a time  when  we  may  suppose  the  distinction  of  colour 
between  the  Aryas  and  the  savage  tribes  whom  they  encountered,  to 
have  been  far  more  palpable  than  it  is  in  modern  times.” 

The  above  views  are,  however,  disputed  on  physiological  grounds 
by  different  writers,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawfurd,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  other  authors  referred  to  by  the  latter.  Thus,  in  his 
paper  on  “Language  as  a Test  of  the  Eaces  of  Man,”®®  Mr.  Crawfurd 
writes  as  follows:  “In  phonetic  character,  in  grammatical  structure, 
and  in  some  cases  even  in  words,  there  exists  a near  resemblance  be- 
tween certain  languages  of  Horthem,  but  not  of  Southern  India,  and 
most,  but  by  no  means  between  all  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  From  this  fact  some  ethnologists  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Oriental  and  Western  people,  between  whose  lan- 
guages this  affinity  exists,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  blood,  or 
in  other  terms,  of  one  and  the  same  race  of  man.  In  India,  however, 
there  neither  now  exists,  nor  does  history  tell  us  that  there  ever  did 
exist,  a race  of  fair  complexion  resembling  Europeans : neither  does 
there  exist  in  Europe,  nor  is  there  even  a tradition  of  there  ever 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London  (published  in  1865), 
vol.  iii.,  p.  2. 
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having  existed,  a race  of  black  men  like  Hindus.  Hence,  as  the  fact 
has  been  well  ascertained,  that  neither  time,  climate,  nor  locality  will 
produce  any  material  alteration  of  race,  and  assuredly  not  such  a one 
as  would  turn  a black  skin  into  a white  one,  or  the  reverse,  we  must 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  makes  race 
and  language  synonymous  is,  in  this  instance  at  least,  nothing  better 
than  an  ethnological  figment.”  And  in  another  paper  on  the  “Early 
Migrations  of  Man,”  in  the  same  voL,  pp.  346,  ff.,  the  same  writer 
combats  the  opinion  which  “ makes  the  peopling  of  India  and  Europe 
with  their  present  inhabitants  to  depend  on  an  emigration  from  a certain 
table-land  of  northern  Asia.”  Mr.  Crawfurd  proceeds  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Professor  Max  Muller’s  “History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,”  p.  12,  if.,  in  which  this  view  is  maintained;  and  then 
remarks:  “The  entire  theory  developed  in  the  passages  now  quoted 
is  founded  on  philology,  and  sets  aside  all  the  well-established  qualities, 
physical  and  intellectual,  which  from  the  dawn  of  authentic  history 
have  distinguished  the  many  races  of  man,  which  it  includes  in  a 
single  category.”  And  further  on  Mr.  Crawfurd  urges:  “All  this  is 
broadly  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  history  affords 
no  example  of  a people  becoming  white  from  black,  or  black  from 
white,  or  black  or  white  from  brown.  Ho  black  race  of  man  is  ever 
known  to  have  inhabited  Europe,  or  white  man  to  have  inhabited 
India,  or  black  or  white  to  have  inhabited  the  parent  land  of  the 
supposititious  original  stock.”  In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  Ho.  3,  for  15th  June,  1865,  pp.  257,  ff..  Professor  Huxley  dis- 
cusses the  methods  and  results  of  ethnology ; and  inquires  whether  the 
problems  presented  by  that  science  are  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
zoology,  or  philology,  or  history,  or  by  any  one  of  several  other 
methods  to  which  he  refers.  After  stating  the  claims  that  have  been 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  philology,  and  quoting  from  an  essay  by  the 
late  August  Schleicher,®®  who  held  that  the  natural  classification  of 
languages  is  also  the  natural  classification  of  mankind.  Prof.  Huxley 
remarks,  p.  260:  “ Without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
philology  as  an  adjuvant  to  ethnology,  I must  venture  to  doubt,  with 
Rudolphi,  Desmoulins,  Crawfurd,  and  others,  its  title  to  the  leading 
position  claimed  for  it  by  the  writers  whom  I have  just  quoted.  On 
60  Ueber  die  Bedentung  der  Spracbe  fiir  die  Naturgescbichte  der  Menschen,  1858. 
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the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  unity  of  languages  may  afford  a certain 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  stock  of  the  peoples  speaking 
those  languages,  it  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  unity  of  stock,  unless 
philologers  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  no  nation  can  lose  its 
language  and  acquire  that  of  a distinct  nation,  without  a change  of 
blood  corresponding  with  the  change  of  language.”  And  in  p.  262 
he  writes:  “Thus  we  come,  at  last,  to  the  purely  zoological  method, 
from  which  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  more  than  from  any  other, 
seeing  that,  after  all,  the  problems  of  ethnology  are  simply  those 
which  are  presented  to  the  zoologist  by  every  widely  distributed 
animal  he  studies.”  In  a subsequent  part  of  the  same  paper  (p. 
273,  f.)  the  writer — referring  to  the  opinion  that  “ the  operation  of 
the  existing  diversities  of  climate  and  other  conditions  on  people  so 
migrating,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  diversities  of  mankind  ” — 
observes  that  he  “can  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  accepting”  it,  and 
that  he  doubts  “if  it  would  ever  have  obtained  its  general  currency 
except  for  the  circumstance  that  fair  Europeans  are  very  readily 
tanned  and  embrowned  by  the  sun.”  To  this  he  adds:  “But  I am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a particle  of  proof  that  the  cutaneous  change 
thus  effected  can  become  hereditary,  any  more  than  the  enlarged  Livers 
which  plague  our  countrymen  in  India  can  he  transmitted; — while 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Not  only,  in  fact,  are 
there  such  cases  as  those  of  the  English  families  in  Barbadoes,  who 
have  remained  for  six  generations  unaltered  in  complexion,  but  which 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  may  have  received  infusions  of 
fresh  European  blood;  hut  there  is  the  broad  fact,  that  not  a single 
indigenous  negro  exists  either  in  the  great  alluvial  plains  of  tropical 
South  America,  or  in  the  exposed  islands  of  the  Polynesian  Archi- 
pelago, or  among  the  populations  of  equatorial  Borneo  or  Sumatra. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  obvious  difficulties  has  been 
offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  direct  influence  of  conditions.  And 
as  for  the  more  important  modifications  observed  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  and  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to 
show  in  what  way  they  can  he  affected  directly  by  climate.” 

In  a lecture printed  in  the  periodical  paper  called  “Nature,”  of 

“ On  the  Forefathers  of  the  English  People.” 
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17tli  March,  1870,  Prof.  Huxley  gives  expression  to  similar  views 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  climate  has  any  effect  upon  com- 
plexion. He  writes:  “There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  climatal 
conditions  have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  singular  dis- 
tribution of  the  fair  and  the  dark  types.  Hot  only  do  the  dark  Celtic- 
speakers  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  lie  five  or  six  degrees  farther  north 
than  the  fair  Black-foresters  of  Germany ; but,  to  the  north  of  all  the 
fair  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  Lapland,  there  lives  a race  of  people 
very  different  in  their  characters  from  the  dark  stock  of  Britain, 
but  still  having  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  yellowish  com- 
plexions.” 

In  the  first  quoted  of  these  papers  Dr.  Huxley  makes  no  reference 
to  the  particular  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians ; but  in  the  lecture  published  in  “ Hature  ” we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  immigration  of  Arians  into 
India,  and  to  their  absorption  in  the  main  into  the  pre-existing  popu- 
lation, from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  regards  the  upper 
classes  of  the  existing  North  Indian  Hindus  as  partially  of  Arian  blood, 
and  ascribes  their  dusky  complexion  to  the  intermarriage  of  their 
ancestors  with  the  darker  tribes  which  were  previously  in  occupation 
of  the  country:  “Hence,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
fair  element  of  the  Celtic-speaking  population  of  these  [i.e.  the  British] 
islands  1,900  years  ago  was  simply  the  western  fringe  of  that  vast 
stock  which  can  be  traced  to  Central  Asia,  and  the  existence  of  which 
on  the  confines  of  China  in  ancient  times  is  testified  by  Chinese  annal- 
ists. Thi’oughout  the  central  parts  of  the  immense  area  which  it 
covers,  the  people  of  this  stock  speak  Aryan  languages — belonging, 
that  is,  to  the  same  family  as  the  old  Persian  or  Zend,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
And  they  remain  still  largely  represented  among  the  Affghans  and  the 
Siahposh  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Hindostan 
on  the  other.  But  the  old  Sanskrit  literature  proves  that  the  Aryan 
population  of  India  came  in  from  the  north-west,  at  least  3,000  years 
ago.  And  in  the  Vedas  these  people  portray  themselves  in  characters 
which  might  have  fitted  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  or  the  Goths.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  evidence  whether  they  were  fair-haired  or  not. 
India  was  already  peopled  by  a dark-complexioned  people  more  like 
the  Australians  than  any  one  else,  and  speaking  a group  of  languages 
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called  Drawidian.  They  were  fenced  in  on  the  north  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Himalayas ; hut  the  Aryans  poured  from  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia  over  the  Himalayas,  into  the  great  river  basins  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges,  where  they  have  been,  in  the  main,  absorbed  into  the 
pre-existing  population,  leaving  as  evidence  of  their  immigration  an 
extensive  modification  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  population, 
a language,  and  a literature.” 

I add  some  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  philo- 
loger  and  orientalist  in  the  North  American  Eeview,  No.  217,  for  Oct., 
1867,  pp.  552,  f.  After  asserting,  in  opposition  to  M.  Oppert,  “that  the 
boundaries  of  Indo-European  language  have  been  approximately  de- 
termined by  the  spread  and  migrations  of  a race,”  he  adds,  “ Of  course 
every  sound  and  cautious  linguistic  scholar  is  mindful  that  language  is 
no  absolute  proof  of  descent,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  expect  to  discover,  in  modern  tongues,  clear  and  legible 
proofs  of  the  mixture  which  the  peoples  that  speak  them  have  under- 
gone. Such  a thing  as  a pure  and  unmixed  race,  doubtless,  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose 
restless  tribes  have  been  jostling  and  displacing  one  another  for  ages 
past.  And  especially  in  the  case  of  a great  stock  like  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean, which  has  spread  so  widely  from  a single  point  over  countries 
which  were  not  before  uninhabited,  there  must  have  been  absorptions 
of  strange  peoples,  as  well  as  extrusions  and  exterminations ; one  frag- 
ment after  another  must  have  been  worked  into  the  mass  of  the  ad- 
vancing race ; and  as  the  result  of  such  gradual^ddution,  the  ethnic 
character  of  some  parts  of  the  latter  may,  very  probably,  have  been 
changed  to  a notable  degree.  These  are  the  general  probabilities  of 
the  case : how  far  we  shall  ever  get  beyond  such  an  indefinite  state- 
ment of  them  is  at  present  very  uncertain,”  etc. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  ai’guments  and  considera- 
tions appears  to  be  that  the  original  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  were 
derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Iranians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Homans,  although  possibly  before  their  arrival  in  the  Punjab,  and 
most  probably  at  a later  period,  they  and  their  descendants  have  not 
remained  free  from  an  intermixture  of  alien  blood. 
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Sect.  V. — Reasons  for  supposing  the  Indians  and  Persians  in  particular 
to  have  a common  origin. 

I will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  various  grounds  which  exist  for 
concluding  that  the  Indians  and  the  Persians,  or  Iranians,  were  not 
only  descended  from  the  same  original  stock,  hut  that  they  continued 
to  form  one  community  even  after  the  other  kindred  tribes  had  sepa- 
rated from  them  and  migrated  to  distant  regions. 

The  first  proof  is  the  closer  affinity  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
subsists  between  the  Zend,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Persians,®^  and 
the  Sanskrit.  Prom  the  examples  of  resemblance  both  in  roots  and 
infiections  which  have  been  adduced  in  Section  II.,  it  is  manifest  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Zend  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Sanskrit,  than 
either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  are.  It  is  true  that  in  the  lists  of 
parallel  words  which  have  been  there  brought  forward,  the  parallel 
Zend  words  have  been  often  omitted,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
have  been  adduced : but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  Zend  forms 
having  had  no  existence,  but  either  from  their  not  having  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  extant  Zend  texts,  or  from  their  not  being  readily 
accessible  to  me.  But  the  Zend  words  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward will  be  generally  found  to  stand  in  a relation  of  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Sanskrit  than  either  the  corresponding  Greek  or  Latin 
words  do.  I subjoin  some  further  comparative  lists  of  Zend  and 
Sanskrit  vocables  to  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  either  offer  no  equiva- 
lents in  form,  or  equivalents  which  generally  bear  a much  more  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  Zend  words  present.  These 
lists,  which  contain  a few  repetitions,  are  the  following : — 


I.  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  etc. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

yebhyas 

yaeibyo 

to  whom. 

yadi  ®* 

yedhi,  yezi 

if. 

mithuna 

mithwan 

a pair. 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

to  hills. 

ukta 

aokhta 

spoken. 

strl 

dtri 

woman. 

antar 

antarg 

within. 

dataram 

datarem 

giver  (acc.) 

gaus 

gaus 

cow. 

Sanskrit. 
kas,  ka,  kim 
kva 

ghanna 

vritrahan, 

vritraghna 

mantra 

pada 


Zend. 

ko,  ka,  kat®* 
kva 

gwema®’ 

veriltlirajan, 

verethraghnya 

mathra 

padha 


English. 
who  (mas. 
fern,  neut.) 
where  ? 
warm. 

/ slayer  of 
< enemies, 

( victorious. 


foot. 


®’“  For  an  account  of  the  various  old  Iranian  dialects,  see  Spiegel  in  Kuhn  and 
Schleicher’s  Beitrage  zur  verg.  Sprachf.,  ii.  6,  ff.,  and  App.,  note  Df 
®’  In  Greek,  ei ; in  Latin,  si.  ®*  In  Latin,  quis,  qua,  quod. 

®®  In  Greek,  thermos. 
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Sanskrit. 
padanam 
ap 

subhadra  " 

turya 

tritaya 

chatushtbaya 

atharvanam 

asmai 

svar 

sva 

jihva 

sabasra 

m3.bantam 

yuyam 
vari 
tanu 
s'ayanam 
sapta  sin- 
dbavas 


Zend. 

padbananm 

ap 

bufSdbri 

tuirya 

tbrisbva 

cbatbrusbu 

athravanem 

abmai 

bvarl 

bva 

bizva 

bazanra 

mazaontem 

yuzbem 
vairi 
tanu 
^ayanem 


English. 
feet  (gen.  pi.), 
■water. 

(very  good,  of 
\ good  lineage, 
fourth. 

three,  a third, 
four,  a fourth, 
priest  (acc.). 
to  him. 
heaven,  sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand, 
igreat  (acc. 

( masc.). 
you. 

water,  sea. 
body. 

sleeping  (acc.). 
of  the 


seven  rivers. 


arya 

airya 

respectable. 

soma 

homa 

moon-plant. 

anya 

anya 

other. 

■vis'va 

vis'pa 

all. 

sarva 

haurva 

aU. 

upama 

upama 

highest. 

ugra 

ughra 

vehement. 

taruna 

tam'una 

tender. 

savya 

havya 

left  (side). 

rajishtha 

razista 

most  straight. 

dura 

dura 

far. 

nedishta 

nazdista 

near. 

s'rila 

^rTra 

beautiful. 

prathama 

fratema 

first. 

agra 

aghra 

first. 

purva 

paurva 

former. 

s'yava 

s'yava 

black. 

kris'a 

keres'a 

lean. 

sakrit 

hakeret 

once. 

avis 

avish 

manifest. 

yama 

yema 

twin. 

andha 

andao 

blind. 

antima 

afitSma 

furthest,  last. 

esha 

aesha 

this. 

atra 

athra 

here. 

adhara 

adhara 

lower. 

arvan 

amwant 

horse. 

spas' 

spas' 

spy,  guardian. 

drishti 

darsti 

view. 

stuti 

^tuiti 

praise. 

stotar 

s'taotar 

praiser. 

sthuna 

s'tuna 

pillar. 

ratha 

ratha 

chariot. 

gatha 

gatha 

verse,  poem. 

pitu 

pitu 

food. 

rai 

rai 

wealth, glitter. 

hiranya 

zaranya 

gold. 

Sanskrit. 

pes'as 

ahan 

s'arad 

asta,  kshaya 

angushtha 

vana 

kas'yapa 

tamas 

bhumi 

mesha 

varaha' 

ukshan 

kshira 

ishu 

dhanvan 

bhaga 

bhakta 

sakhi 

ojas 

kshattra 

vas'a 

krishti 

pratna 

pars'hni 

dasta 

mushti 

griva 

pam^u 

par^u 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charman 

at'ru 

amsa 

vakshatha 

yakshma 

adhvan 

artha 

anartha 

vyartha 

amrita 

dhanya 

vi^ 

tayu 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshudha 

giri, 

parvata 

■visha 

kanya 


Zend. 

English. 

paes’anh 

form. 

azan 

day. 

^arSdha 

autumn,  year. 

asta,  khshaya  house. 

angusta 

thumb,  finger. 

vana 

forest,  tree. 

ka^yapa 

tortoise. 

temanh 

darkness. 

bumi 

earth. 

maesha 

sheep. 

varaza 

boar. 

ukhshan 

bull. 

khshira 

milk. 

ishu 

arrow. 

thanvana 

bow. 

b^a 

lot,  fortune. 

bakhta 

allotted,  fate. 

hakhi 

fiiend. 

aojanh 

■vigour. 

khshathra 

vas'anh 

karsli 

1 royalty,  king- 
1 dom. 

power, 
r ploughing. 

1 cultivation. 

frashna 

question. 

pashna 

heel. 

za^ta 

hand. 

musti 

fist. 

griva 

neck. 

pams'nu 

dust. 

pSr^s'u 

rib. 

mas'ya 

fish. 

parena 

feather,  wing. 

pgrenin 

bird. 

chareman 

hide. 

a^ru 

tear. 

as'a 

part. 

vakhshatha 

increase. 

yas'ka 

f consumption, 
( sickness. 

adhwan 

road. 

aretha 

object,  profit. 

anaretha 

useless,  wrong. 

vyar^tha 

( vain,  desecra- 
\ tion. 

ameretat 

immortality. 

dana 

grain. 

vis' 

people,  tribe. 

tayu 

thief. 

gargwa 

foetus. 

puthra 

son. 

ailta 

end. 

shudha 

hunger. 

gairi, 

paurvata 

1 mountain. 

vis,  'visha 

poison. 

kanya 

damsel. 

ZEND  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  AND  VERBS. 
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II.— VERBAL  ROOTS  AND  FORMS. 


Sanskrit. 

Juk 

rud 

ruh 

rudR 

idh 

such 

dharsh 

much 

muh®’ 

van 

van 

!£ 

chi+vi 

dru 

ram 

gar  (girati) 
gar  (grinati) 
gar  (jagarti) 
s'iksh 
nl 
var 
gam 
nam 
khan 
druh 
pa^ 
dvish 
dhan 
ish 
kam 
su 

smar 
stha+ut 
kart 
da 

jar 

bhi 
karsh 


bhaj 

pa 

patar 

tra 

tratar 

ush 

dab 


Zend. 

raz 

zush 

rud 

rud 

rud 

id 

s'uch 

daresh 

much 

mugh 

van 

van 

ga 

chi 

chi+vi 

dru 


gar 

gar 

gar 

s'akhsh 

nl 

var 

gam 

nam 

kan 

drui 

pas' 

dvish 

dvan 

ish 

kam 

hu 

mar 

s'ta+us' 

karet 

da 

zar 

ji 

hi 

karlsh,  kash 
baz,  bakhsh 
pa 

patar 

thra 

thratar 

ush 

daz 


English. 
to  shine, 
to  love, 
to  weep, 
to  grow, 
to  stop, 
to  kindle, 
to  glow, 
to  dare, 
to  loose, 
fto  bewilder, 
(be  bewildered, 
to  love, 
to  smite, 
to  sing, 
to  gather, 
to  distinguish, 
to  run. 
to  rest, 
to  swallow, 
to  praise, 
to  awake, 
to  learn, 
to  lead, 
to  cover, 
to  go. 
to  bend, 
to  dig. 

to  injure,  lie. 
to  bind, 
to  hate,  offend, 
to  sound, 
to  wish, 
to  desire, 
to  bring  forth, 
to  remember, 
to  rise, 
to  cut. 

to  cut,  divide, 
to  grow  old. 
to  conquer, 
jto  fear, 

( frighten, 
to  draw. 

I to  divide, 

( bestow, 
to  protect, 
protector, 
to  deliver, 
deliverer. 

Ito  hum. 


Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

English. 

Is 

to  be  powerful. 

handh 

band 

to  bind. 

hadhnami 

bandami 

I bind. 

dadars’a 

dadarSsa 

I saw. 

vahami 

vazami 

I carry. 

vahati 

vazaiti 

he  carries. 

vahanti 

vazenti 

they  carry.®® 

vahantah 

vazento 

i carrying  (nom. 
1 pl.). 

bharati 

baraiti 

he  carries. 

hharanti 

barenti 

they  carry. 

pracharati 

fracharaiti 

|he  goes  for- 
( ward. 

vicharanti 

vicharenti 

they  roam. 

bhavati 

bavaiti 

he  IS. 

hhavanti 

ibavaflti, 

(bavaiilti 

jthey  are. 

bhavishyan- 

tam 

1 bushy  an  tern 

about  to  be. 

dadati 

dadhaiti 

he  gives. 
I give. 

dadami 

dadhami 

dadmasi 

dademahi 

we  give. 

tapayati 

tapayeiti 

he  warms. 

atapayati 

atapayeiti 

(he  kindles  or 
( lights. 

prades'ayeyam  fradaes'aem  may  I enjoin. 

!(acc.  fern.  perf. 
part,  of  gam. 


stauti 

staumi 

studhi 

astaut 

hanti 

bantu 

yaj 

yajate 

yajamahe 

yajante 

prinami 

prinimasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvM 

vindanti 

avami 

kshayasi 

vashti 


s’taoiti 

s'taomi 

(avi)  s'tuidhi 

^taot 

jainti 

jantu 

yaz 

yazaite 

yazamaide 

yazente 

Prinami 

frinamahi 

vaeda 


“to  go”) 
he  praises. 

I praise, 
praise  thou, 
he  praised, 
he  kills, 
let  him  kill, 
to  sacrifice, 
he  sacrifices, 
we  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice. 
I love,  vow. 
we  love. 

I know. 


vaeda,  vaedha  he  knows. 


vois'ta 
vidyat 
Ividvao, 
(vidhvao 
vindenti 
avami 
khshayehi 
vasti 


thou  knowest. 
he  may  know. 


they  find. 

I protect, 
thou  rulest. 
he  desires. 


®®  Probably  softened  from  an  original  form  rudh. 

Probably  from  an  original  form  rmtgh. 

®8  In  Justi's  Dictionary  s.v.  vat,  I find  a form  vazadhya'i,  which  would  answer 
exactly  to  a vedic  Sanskrit  form  vahadhyai,  supposing  the  verb  vah  to  form  the 
infinitive  in  that  way,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

asmi 

ahmi 

I am. 

santah 

hento 

being  (nom. 

asi 

ahi 

thou  art. 

krinomi(vedic)kerenaomi 

I do.  [pi.) 

asti 

asti 

he  is. 

krinoshi 

kerenuishi 

thou  dost. 

santi 

henti 

they  are. 

krinoti 

kerenaoiti 

he  does. 

astu 

a^tu 

let  him  be. 

krinvanti 

kerenvainti 

they  do. 

santu 

hentu 

let  them  be. 

krinavani 

kerenavani 

may  I do. 

santam 

hentem 

(being  (acc. 
{ sing.). 

krinuhi 

akrinot 

kerenuidhi 

kerenaot 

do  thou, 
he  did. 

"Witli  the  preceding  lists  should  be  compared  the  comparative  tables 
of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
words  given  above  in  pp.  220,  ff.,  and  230,  ff.,  which  will  contribute  to 
supply  their  deficiencies.  Many  Persian  words  will  be  found  in  the  latter 
tables  (p.  220,  if.),  which  in  form  closely  resemble  the  Sanskrit  terms, 
having  the  same  signification,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  in  nu- 
merous instances  no  Greek  or  Latin  terms  which  closely  correspond  to 
the  same  Sanskrit  words  both  in  sound  and  in  sense.  Now,  if  even  the 
modem  Persian  language,  notwithstanding  the  many  modifications 
it  has  undergone  from  diverse  influences  throughout  a long  course  of 
centuries,  can  still  supply  so  large  a number  of  words  which  so  closely 
resemble  the  Sanskrit  terms,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Zend, 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  early  Persian  (which  was  the  ancient  medium, 
or  akin  to  the  ancient  medium,’®  through  which  the  modern  Persian 
derived  all  the  Arian  words  which  it  possesses),  must  itself  have  con- 
tained a far  larger  number  of  words  bearing  a very  much  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  Sanskrit,  even  although  many  of  these  may  not  be 
discoverable  in  any  extant  Zend  texts. 

These  views  receive  confirmation  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Professor  MiiUer  in  his  “Last  Eesults  of  the  Persian  Eesearches,” 
pp.  Ill,  112:— 

“It  is  clear  from  his  (M.  E.  Burnouf’s  Vorks)  and  from  Bopp’s 
valuable  remarks  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  that  Zend  in  its  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  is  nearer  to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  Indo-European 
language.  Many  Zend  words  can  be  re-translated  into  Sanskrit  simply 

Greek  esto. 

I learn  from  Prof.  Kern  of  Leyden’s  recent  dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of 
castes  (Indische  Theorieen  over  de  Standenverdeeling,  Amsterdam,  1871),  that  he 
has  “ already  on  another  occasion  shown  that  the  Neo-Persian  does  not  descend 
directly  from  the  old-Persian  of  the  Achajmenidae,  but  is  a dialect  occupying  a place 
intermediate  between  the  West  and  East  Iranian  languages.”  No  further  reference 
is  given  to  the  place  where  this  essay  is  to  he  found. 
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by  changing  the  Zend  into  their  corresponding  forms  in  Sanskrit.  . . . 
Where  Sanskrit  differs  in  words  or  grammatical  peculiarities  from  the 
northern  members  of  the  Arian  family,  it  frequently  coincides  with 
Zend.  The  numerals  are  the  same  in  all  these  languages  up  to  100. 
The  name  for  thousand,  however  {saJiasra)  is  peculiar  to  Sanskrit,  and 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Indo-European  dialects  except  in  Zend, 

where  it  becomes  ha%anra These  facts  are  full  of  historical 

meaning ; and  with  regard  to  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  they  prove  that  these 
two  languages  continued  together  long  after  they  were  separated  from 
the  common  Indo-European  stock.” 

The  second  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  I have  under- 
taken to  prove  is,  that  both  of  the  nations  in  question,  viz.,  the  Indians 
and  the  Persians,  apply  to  themselves,  in  their  earliest  written  records, 
the  same  name  of  Aryas. 

The  Yedas  are,  as  I have  already  shown,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian 
books.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only  the  most  authentic  source  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  earliest  language  of  the  Indians,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  they  would  preserve  more  distinct  and  exact 
traces  of  their  primeval  history  than  we  find  in  the  other  S'astras, 
which  were  composed  at  a later  period,  when  the  most  genuine  tra- 
ditions of  the  origin  of  the  race  had  been  obscured  and  corrupted. 
From  the  Vedic  hymns  accordingly  it  does,  in  fact,  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly than  from  any  other  of  the  Indian  writings,  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  Hindus  were  originally  called  Aryas.  We  find  this  name  ap- 
plied to  the  forefathers  of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Indians  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  Dasyus,  who  appear  to  have  been  a people  of 
a different  race,  and  to  have  been  settled  in  India  before  the  Aryas), 
in  such  passages  of  the  Vedas  as  the  following:  Rigveda  i.  51,  8, 
“Distinguish  between  the  Aryas  and  those  who  are  Dasyus ; chastizing 
those  who  observe  no  sacred  rites,  subject  them  to  the  sacrificer.” 
R.  Y.  i.  103,  3,  “ Indra,  thunderer,  who  knowest  [both],  hurl  thy 
shaft  against  the  Dasyu,  and  augment  the  might  and  glory  of  the 
Arya.”’* 

By  means  of  this  word  Arya,  then,  we  are  able  to  connect  the  early 
Hindus  with  the  early  Persians.  For,  first,  it  appears  that  in  ancient 
times  the  Medes  also  (who  were  eventually  included  in  one  empire 
The  original  passages,  with  many  other  similar  ones,  will  be  cited  further  on. 
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■with  the  Persians)’*  bore  the  name  of  Arians.  This  is  clear  from  the 
foUo'wing  passage  of  the  ancient  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  who  narrated 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  In  the  seventh  hook  of  his  history, 
sect.  62,  we  have  the  following  statement : — 'EKaXiovTO  Se  TrdXat  Trpo'i 
TTavTWv  "AptoL'  aTrt,Kopevrj<i  Be  Mr^Beur)^  KoX'^iBo'^  'AOrjvemv 
e?  TOU9  'ApLov^  to6tov<;,  pbere^aXov  koX  ovtol  to  ovvop^a'  aiiTol  Be 
Trepl  a(f)e(av  eoSe  Xeyovai  MfjBot.  “ They  (the  Medes)  were  formerly 
called  Arians  by  all.  But  when  the  Colchian  Medea  arrived  among 
these  Arians  from  Athens,  they  also  changed  their  name.  The  Medians 
say  these  things  of  themselves.”  A nation  or  tribe  hearing  the  name 
of  Arians  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  sect.  66  of  the  same  hook. 
”Apioi  Be  To^oiai  puev  ea^Kevaapbevot,  rjaav  MrjBiKOicn,  ra  Be  aXXa  Kara 
Trep  BaKTptor  'Apiav  Be  ^px^  ^i(Tdpbvr]<;.  “ The  Arii  were  armed  with 
Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  Bactrians.  The  Arii  were 
commanded  by  Sisamnes.”  These  last  mentioned  Arians  appear  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat.  (See  Biihr’s  Herod,  iii.  93,  and 
vii.  62.)  A tribe  hearing  a similar  name  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
author  as  paying  300  talents  tribute  along  with  the  Parthians,  Choras- 
mians,  and  Sogdians : Ildpdoi  Be  Kal  Xopdapuot  Kal  ^ojBoi  re  koI 
''Apeioi  TpiuKoaia  rdXavra  (iii.  93).  The  same  people  are  men- 
tioned by) Arrian  (iii.  8,  4)  as  forming  part  of  the  army  of  Darius: 
Sari^ap^dvr]<;  Be  6 'Apelcov  aarpdTrrpi  'ApeLov<i  ^je.  The  Arizanti 
are  specified,  Herod,  i.  101,  as  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.  In 
Herodotus  we  further  find  several  proper  names  which  are  compounded 
with  the  word  Arius ; thus,  vii.  67,  the  commander  of  the  Kaspians 
is  called  Ariomardus.  In  the  78th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  and  son  of  Darius,  is  mentioned.  In  other 

On  tbe  mutual  relations  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  the  follo'vring  remarks  are 
made  by  Mr.  Ea-wlinson,  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  401 : “That  the  Medes  were 
a branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely  allied  both  in  language  and  religion 
to  the  Persians,  another  Arian  tribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The 
statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,  combined 
with  the  native  traditions  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their  ancestors  from  Aria, 
would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this  ethnic  affinity.  Other  proofs,  however, 
are  not  wanting.  The  Medes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  -nriters ; 
and  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself  to  be  ‘ a 
Persian,  the  son  of  a Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent.’  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to  the  two  nations  equally  ; and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical.” 
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passages  of  the  same  writer  and  other  ancient  authors  (viz.  Xenophon, 
Polybius,  Arrian,  and  Quintus  Curtius),  such  names  as  Ariabignes,  Aria- 
ramnes,  Ariaces,  Ariaius,  Arimazes  and  Ariarathes  (=  Aryaratha),  are 
assigned  to  Persians.  The  word ’'Alptoi/,  which  occurs  in  the  ancient 
Greek  dramatist  ^schylus,  Choephoroi,  verse  423  (e/corlca  /co/i/aoi/ 
''Apiov,  etc.,  “I  have  chaunted  a Persian  dirge”),  is  interpreted  by 
the  scholiast  on  the  passage  as  equivalent  to  UepaiKov,  “ Persian.” 

But,  further,  it  is  not  only  in  the  Greek  authors  that  we  find  the 
name  of  Arians  applied  to  the  Medes  or  Persians  ; in  the  most  ancient 
hooks  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  also,  which  are  composed  in  the  Zend 
language,  the  same  word,  as  a designation  of  the  early  Persians,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I give,  in  a somewhat  abridged  form.  Professor 
Spiegel’s  abstract  of  the  evidence  which  exists  of  the  common  origin  of 
the  Indians  and  Persians,  as  the  most  recent  and  complete  of  which  I am 
aware.  (See  his  translation  of  the  Avesta,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  pp.  4,  ff.) 
One  part  of  this  evidence  is  their  common  name  of  Arya. 

“ Ethnography,  supported  by  her  two  handmaids,  physiology  and 
philology,  has  in  recent  times  demonstrated  that  a single  race  (the 
Indo-Germanic)  has  spread  its  branches  over  the  whole  space  from 
India  to  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.  The  most  highly  gifted 
and  civilized  nations,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  are  all 
derived  from  this  stock;  viz.,  the  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans, 
Germans,  Slavonians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Celts.  All  these  nations 
are  branches  of  one  single  original  family,  whose  abodes  have  not  yet 
been  certainly  determined,  and  perhaps  will  never  he  ascertained  in  a 
way  to  preclude  aU  dispute  ; but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  all  these  races  dwelt  together  as  one  people,  on  the  elevated 
table-land  of  central  Asia.  The  emigration  of  this  people  from  their 
original  seats,  and  their  separation  into  different  branches,  are  events 
which  lie  anterior  to  all  history.  Eaint  indications  of  the  degree  of 
culture  possessed  by  these  tribes  before  their  separation  may  be  derived 
from  the  terms  for  particular  conceptions  which  have  remained  com- 
mon to  them  all ; and  the  amount  of  their  knowledge  is  not  to  he 
estimated  too  low.  If  the  state  had  not  been  organized  by  them, 
the  family,  at  least,  had  been  already  regulated,  as  is  proved  by  the 
community  of  the  words  designating  relationships.  We  find  names 
common  to  them  for  the  different  kinds  of  cattle,  and  for  different 
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implements  of  husbandry.  Their  conceptions  of  the  gods,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  have  continued  to  be  of  the  most  general  character.  ” 

“ But  in  addition  to  this  possession  by  the  whole  Indo-Germanic 
race  of  particular  words,  there  exists  a closer  relationship  between 
single  members  of  this  family.  This  closer  relationship  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  some  of  these  races  continued  to  live  together 
even  after  the  others  had  separated  from  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  much  that  is  common  to  both  in  their 
languages  and  in  their  ideas,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  their 
original  relationship.  But  in  no  instance  is  this  affinity  more  striking 
or  intimate  than  between  the  Indians  and  the  Persians.  These  two 
branches  must  have  lived  long  together  after  quitting  their  common 
cradle,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  linguistic  and  mythological  considera- 
tions. The  three  dialects  of  ancient  Persian  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, viz.,  that  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  that  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Yasna,  and  the  language  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Avesta,  have  all  such  a close  affinity  to  the  oldest  Indian  language, 
the  Sanskrit,  as  exhibited  in  the  Vedas,  that  they  might  almost  be  all 
called  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language.  Other  grounds,  par- 
ticularly of  a mythological  character,  speak  no  less  strongly  in  proof 
of  the  two  tribes  (Indians  and  Persians)  having  adhered  long  to  each 
other.  It  is  of  especial  importance  that  they  both  call  themselves  by 
the  same  name.  Arya,  signifying  ‘ honourable,’  in  ordinary  speech, 
and  derived  from  arya,  which  means  ‘ lord  ’ in  the  Vedas,  is  the  most 
usual  and  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  people.  (R.V.  i.  51,  8, 
and  Samaveda,  i.  1,  1,  5,  3.)  Among  the  Indians  the  term  Mlechha, 
which  denotes  an  impure  barbarian,  is  the  opposite  of  Arya.  The 
same  is  the  case  among  the  Persians.  According  to  the  Persian  laws 
of  euphony,  arya  had  to  be  changed  to  airya,  a name  which  the  Per- 
sians long  applied  to  themselves,  and  out  of  which  the  more  modern 

’3  See  Kuhn’s  Dissertation  in  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  i.  321,  fl.  The  elaborate  work  of 
M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  above  quoted  (pp.  258,  266,  ff.),  has  for  its  object  to  discover,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  primitive  words  common  to  all  the  Arian  nations,  what  was  their 
original  and  common  country,  and  what  the  condition  of  the  parent  nation  as 
regarded  its  civilization  and  its  intellectual  and  religious  culture  before  the  separation 
of  the  several  branches.  The  first  volume,  relating  to  the  ethnography,  geography, 
and  natural  history  of  the  country,  appeared  in  1859;  and  the  second,  treating  of  the 
material  civilization,  the  social  condition,  and  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
life  of  the  Ary  as,  was  published  in  1863. 
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Iran  has  arisen;  a name,  too,  with  which  Herodotus  had  become 
acquainted.  To  this  word  airya,  another  word,  anairya,  non-iranic, 
is  opposed. 

“It  is,  however,  established  that  this  original  Arian  race,  from 
which,  at  a later  period,  the  Indians  and  Persians  separated  themselves, 
cannot  have  lived  as  one  community  either  in  India  or  in  Persia.  We 
must  regard  it  as  demonstrated  that  the  Indians  who  spoke  Sanskrit 
were  not  autochthonous  in  Hindustan.  The  oldest  seats  of  the 
Indians  of  which  we  find  any  mention  made  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Panjab.  In  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  verse  73,  a country 
called  Hapta  Hendu,  or  India,  is  mentioned,  which,  in  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,  is  called  Hidus.  It  was  not  understood  for  a long  time 
what  was  signified  by  Hapta  Hendu,  Seven-Indias,  but  the  Vedas 
have  explained  this  name.  In  the  Vedic  hymns  we  find  the  name 
Sapta-Sindhavas,  the  seven  rivers,  still  employed  to  designate  the 
country  of  the  Indians.’^  From  the  Panjab,  the  Indians,  as  their  later 
books  testify,  advanced  further  towards  the  east ; first,  as  far  as  the 
Sarasvatl  ; after  which,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of 
northern  India;  and  only  at  a late  period  into  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Persian  legends  conduct  us  with  the  same  distinct- 
ness to  a primeval  country  in  the  north.” 

We  shall  shortly  have  to  return  to  this  question,  and  inquire  what 
were  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Arians.  In  the  mean  time,  I revert  to 
the  affinities  of  the  Persians  and  Indians. 

The  third  proof  of  this  which  I have  to  adduce  is,  the  coincidences 
which  are  discoverable  in  the  ancient  mythologies  of  the  two  nations. 
On  this  subject.  Professor  Spiegel  proceeds,  pp.  6,  ft. : — “ We  have 
already  said  that  the  different  branches  of  the  Arian  family  had  but 
few  words  in  common  connected  with  theology.  The  most  widely 
diffused  term  is  the  general  designation  of  God  as  ‘ the  shining,’ 
formed  from  the  ancient  root,  ‘div’  or  ‘dyu’  ‘ to  shine.’  From  this  is 
derived  the  Sanskrit  ‘deva,’  the  Latin  ‘deus,’  the  Lithuanian  ‘dievas,’  the 
German  ‘zio’and  ‘tyr,’  the  Greek  .Zeu?,  and  also  Jupiter  from  ‘Diespiter.’ 
The  old  Persian  ‘daeva’  belongs  to  the  same  root,  but  has  (on  what 
grounds  we  shall  presently  discover)  a somewhat  different  signification. 
More  intimate  mythological  affinities  are  only  to  be  found  between 
Spiegel,  Avesta,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  note  3. 
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particular  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  as  between  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  especially  between  the  Indians  and 
Persians.  A number  of  personages  found  in  the  Veda  correspond  in 
name  with  others  in  the  Avesta,  and  must  originally  have  been  com- 
pletely identical,  though  in  the  course  of  events,  it  has  naturally 
occurred  that  this  similarity  has  become  more  or  less  effaced.  One 
personage  whose  identity  was  the  first  to  attract  attention,  is  the 
Yama  of  the  Indians  [the  son  of  Yivasvat],  the  Tima  of  the  Persians 
[who  is  the  son  of  Vivahhvant].  In  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  we 
already  meet  with  Tama  as  the  king  of  the  dead.  He  inhabits  a 
particular  world,  where  he  has  assembled  the  immortals  around  him. 
Among  the  ancient  Indians  his  world  is  not  a place  of  terrors,  hut  its 
expanses  are  full  of  light,  and  the  abodes  of  happiness,  pleasure,  and 
rapture.’*  In  Iran,  Tima  is  a fortunate  monarch,  under  whose  rule 
there  was  neither  death  nor  sickness.  After  he  has  for  some  time  con- 
tinued to  diffuse  happiness  and  immortality,  he  is  obliged  to  withdraw 
with  his  attendants  to  a more  contracted  space,  on  account  of  the 
calamities  which  threaten  the  world.  Here  lies,  according  to  my  view, 
the  point  of  connexion  between  the  two  legends.  The  Indian  regards 
Yama  simply  as  the  king  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  of  the  blessed : the 
Persian  limits  the  number  of  the  hlessed  to  a determinate  number, 
who  are  selected  to  live  with  Tima. 

“ A second  renowned  personage  in  the  Persian  heroic  poetry,  who 
also  occurs  in  the  Vedas,  is  Thraetaono,  the  descendant  of  Athwya, 
the  Predun,  or  Peridun  of  a later  period,  with  whom  the  Trita  of  the 
Veda  is  connected.  Trita  is  the  son  of  Aptya,  and,  according  to  the 
Vedic  accounts,  he  fights  with  a serpent,  and  smites  a three-headed 
dragon  with  seven  tails,  and  liberates  the  cattle.  Quite  similarly, 
Thraetaono  destroys  a pestilent  serpent  with  three  heads,  three  girdles, 
six  tails,  and  a thousand  powers. 

“A  third  personage,  who  can  be  pointed  out  in  both  the  Indian 
and  Persian  mythology,  is  Sama  Keresaspa,  the  man  of  heroic  temper, 
and  the  same  as  the  Krisasva  of  the  Indians,  who,  it  is  true,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  Veda,  but  who  was  known  to  the  Indian 

Sec  R.V.  ix.  113,  7-11,  quoted  by  Rotb  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  426,  ff.  The  original  passage  will  be  given  in  the  App.  note  E. 
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grammarian  Panini,  and  is  frequently  named  in  the  Puranas  as  a war- 
like rishi.  (Ramay.  i.  23,  12,  Schleg. ; i.  31,  10,  Gorres.) 

“ To  these  three  personages  may  now  be  added  a fourth,  Kava  IJs, 
or  the  Kavya  TJsanas  of  the  Vedas.  This  is  the  person  called  Kaus  at 
a later  period  in  the  Persian  legends.  Unfortunately,  the  stories  of 
Kava  Us  are  so  few  and  so  brief,  that  I can  scarcely  venture  to  indi- 
cate their  connexion  more  in  detail.  (See  Weber  Vaja.-S.  Spec.  II. 
68,  note.) 

“In  addition  to  this  identity  of  personages,  we  find  also  that  the 
Indians  and  Persians  have  some  important  ceremonies  in  common. 
We  shall  here  only  mention  two,  though  a closer  examination  of  the 
Persian  liturgy  will  no  doubt  bring  others  to  light.  The  first  is  the 
Soma  or  Homa  offering.  (See  also  vol.  ii.  of  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  p.  69.) 
In  both  the  Indian  and  the  Persian  religions,  soma,  or  haoma,  which  is 
identical  with  it,  is  the  name  of  a plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  pressed 
out  and  drunk,  with  certain  religious  forms ; and  in  both  religions 
Soma  is  also  a god.’®  Soma  and  Haoma  have  also  a great  number  of 
epithets  common  to  them,  which  clearly  show  how  short  a period  had 
elapsed  since  the  Persian  and  Indian  adherents  of  this  worship  had 
become  separated  from  each  other.” 

The  Indians  and  Persians  have  also  at  least  one  of  their  deities  in 
common,  viz.,  Mitra. 

“In  the  Veda,  (says  Dr.  F.  Windischmann,  Mithra,  pp.  54,  56, 
and  63)  Mitra  occurs  as  the  son  of  Aditi  (boundless  space),  and 
hence  parallel  with  the  sun,  and  stands  almost  always  insei^arably 
associated  with  Varuna.  He  appears  to  belong  to  a race  of  gods  who 
are  already  disappearing,  and  has  resigned  a portion  of  his  functions 
to  Indra.  In  the  Veda  Mitra  is  the  light,  while  Varuna  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  sky,  especially  the  nocturnal  sky.  The  connexion 
of  Mitra  and  Varuna  in  the  Veda  is  analogous  to  that  of  Mithra  and 
Vayu  in  the  Zend  texts.  Mithra  is  thus  an  ancient  national  god  of 
the  Allans;  and  the  character  under  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
Zend  Avesta  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Vedic  Mitra, 
though  it  has  also  essential  differences  of  Zoroastrian  origin.  Arya- 
man,  who  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sun,  appears,  in  R.V.  i.  36,  4, 

See  ■Windischmann,  Ueber  den  Somacultus  der  Arier  : and  App.  note  F. 
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and  elsewhere,  along  with  Mitra  and  Varuna.  His  name  signifie 
companion  or  friend,  and  he  also  occurs  in  the  Zend  texts.”  ” 

I proceed  with  my  quotation  from  Professor  Spiegel’s  Introduction, 
i.  8 : Secondly,  “ The  reception  of  neophytes  into  the  sacred  society 
is  performed  among  both  peoples,  the  Persians  and  the  Indians,  by 
investing  them  with  a girdle  or  thread.  In  the  case  of  a Brahman 
the  investiture  is  to  he  performed  in  the  eighth  year  after  his  birth 
or  conception,  in  the  case  of  a Kshatriya  in  the  eleventh,  and  of  a 
Yaisya  in  the  twelfth.  But  the  period  of  investiture  for  a Brahman 
has  not  finally  expired  till  his  sixteenth  year,  for  a Kshatriya  till  his 
twenty-second,  or  for  a Yaisya  till  his  twenty-fourth.’®  After  the 
investiture,  the  teacher  is  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  reading  the  Yedas, 
and  in  the  rites  of  purification.  (Manu,  ii.  69 ; Tajiiavalkya,  i.  15.) 
Up  to  his  seventh  year  the  Parsee  is  incapable  of  doing  any  evil ; and 
if  he  does  anything  wrong,  the  blame  of  it  falls  on  his  parents.  In 
India  he  is  invested  with  the  Kosti  or  sacred  girdle  in  his  seventh 

■’  Professor  Spiegel,  in  his  note  to  the  22nd  Fargard,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  says  of  the 
last-named  god, — “ It  is  to  he  lamented  that  the  god  who  is  here  designated  by  the 
name  of  Airyama  occurs  but  seldom,  and  is  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  Avesta  ; for  he 
is  unquestionably  tbe  ancient  Indo-Gerraanic  deity,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas 
under  the  name  of  Aryaman  but  subsequently,  on  maturer  consideration,  retracted 
this  opinion.  In  Kuhn  and  Schleicher’s  Beitrage  zur  Vergl.  Sprachf.  i.  131,  ff.,  he 
says  ; “ I have  in  my  note  on  Vend.  xxii.  23  (p.  266),  regarded  the  Airyama  of  the 
last  chapter  as  the  Vedic  Aryaman.  This  comparison  is  only  in  part  correct.  It  is 
true  that,  letter  for  letter,  Airyama  is  the  Sanskrit  Aryaman,  and  therefore  the  pho- 
netic affinity  cannot  be  doubted.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  signification 
must  therefore  be  the  same.  If,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  the  Iranians  had  issued 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  people,  if  the  entire  culture  of  the  Indians,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Vedas,  had  been  the  basis  of  theirs,  this  assumption  would  be  less  questionable. 
But  according  to  my  view  such  is  not  the  case,  but  the  separation  of  the  two  nations 
took  place  before  (though,  perhaps,  not  long  before)  the  V edic  period.  The  question 
thus  arises  whether— supposing  both  nations  to  have  already  had  the  word  Aryaman 

-n-e  are  to  assume  that  the  conception  of  the  god  Aryaman  had  been  already  formed. 

The  word  occurs  in  several  places  in  tbe  second  part  of  the  Ya^na,  where,  however, 
the  context  does  not  justify  us  in  explaining  it  as  a proper  name.”  Spiegel  then 
goes  on  to  state  his  opinion  that  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Vendidad  Airyama  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  a god,  but  merely  as  denoting  a particular  prayer  in  which  that 
word  occurs,  and  which  Ahura  Mazda  discovers  to  be  more  efficacious  in  healing 
sickness  than  another  sacred  text  to  which  he  had  first  had  recourse. 

A^valayana  Grihya-Sutra,  i.  20: — Ashtame  varshe  brahmanam  upanayed 
garbhdshtame  vd  | ekddaie  kshatriyaih  dvadase  vaiiyam  | a shodasdd  brdhmaruisya 
anaOtah  kalah  a dvdviiiisdt  kshatriyasya  a chaturvimidd  vaisyasya — atah  urddhvam 
patita-sdvitrlkdh  bhavanti  | 
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year;  among  the  Parsees  who  live  in  Kirman,  the  ceremony  is  post- 
poned till  the  tenth  year.  Prom  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  year,  half 
the  blame  of  the  offences  which  the  child  commits  falls  upon  his 
parents.  With  his  tenth  year  the  hoy,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Kavaets,  enters  formally  into  the  community  of  the  Parsees ,-  according 
to  other  hooks,  the  fifteenth  year  appears  to  be  that  in  which  he  is 
admitted  into  religious  fellowship. 

“All  these  traces  of  a common  development  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out  between  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  have  their  origin, 
of  course,  in  a pre-historical  period,  when  both  nations  lived  together 
undivided.  Traces  can  also  be  discovered  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  separation  of  these  two  races  was  occasioned,  in  part  at  least, 
by  religious  causes.''®  Even  if  it  have  been  accidental  that  Ahura,  the 
highest  god  of  the  Persians,  was,  under  the  designation  of  Asura,®® 
reckoned  among  evil  spirits  by  the  later  Indians,  it  can  scarcely  have 
happened  by  chance  that  the  Devas  of  the  Indians  have,  under  the 
name  of  Daevas,  been  transformed  into  evd  spirits  and  allies  of  Angra 
Mainyus ; that  Indra,  the  highest  god  of  the  earliest  Hinduism,  is,  in 
like  mannner,  banished  to  hell;  and  that  S'arva  occurs  as  an  evil 
spirit,  while  the  Indians  have  considered  this  name  worthy  to  be  a 
designation  of  S'iva,  one  of  the  three  highest  deities  of  the  later 
form  of  their  religion.®*  The  conjecture  is  therefore  not  unnatural 

In  his  second  volume,  hovever.  Professor  Spiegel  adds,  on  this  subject,  the 
following  reservation : — “ In  the  first  volume  I have  alluded  to  a religious  aliena- 
tion ; hut  too  much  importance  is  not  to  he  ascribed  to  this  view,  and  no  adven- 
turous hypotheses  should  he  built  upon  it.  Even  without  the  assumption  of  a 
religious  alienation,  it  is  quite  conceivable  how  gods,  who  were  held  in  honour  by 

the  one  people,  should  be  degraded  to  the  infernal  regions  by  the  other 

That  which  gives  probability  to  the  assumption  of  an  actual  alienation  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Iranians  on  account  of  their  religious  conceptions,  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  these  opposing  conceptions  is  not  inconsiderable,”  pp.  cis.  cx.  On 
the  same  subject  Dr.  Justi  writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  Handbook  of  the  Zend 
Language,  p.  v : — “ The  nature-religion  derived  from  the  primeval  days  of  the  Arian 
race  vanished  before  the  new  doctrine  (of  Zaratushtra),  and  its  deities  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  heathen  divinities,  which  Christianity  thrust  down  into  hell.” 

“Derived  from  asu  =praj>i5,  ‘wisdom,’  in  the  Nighantus,  The  word  asiira 
has  also  a good  sense  in  Vedic  Sanskrit;  it  means  sarvesham pranadah.  Comp. 
Sayana  on  R.V.  xxsv.  7,  10.”  Compare  my  article  “ On  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Veda  ” in  the  Journal  R.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  376,  ff.,  and  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon, 
s.v.  Asura. 

81  See,  however,  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  121,  where  it  is  stated,  on  the 
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that  religious  differences  may  have  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  separa- 
tion. StiU,  even  after  their  separation,  the  Indians  and  Persians  did 
not  remain  without  some  knowledge  of  each  other’s  progress.  They 
were  not  too  far  separated  to  render  this  possible ; and  the  Vendidad 
(i.  74)  still  shows  an  acquaintance  with  India  under  the  name  of 
Hapta-Hendu,  i.e.  Sapta  Sindhavah,  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers, 
which  was  a designation  of  the  Vedic  India.” 

On  the  same  subject  Professor  Miiller  remarks:  “ Still  more  striking 
is  the  similarity  between  Persia  and  India  in  religion  and  mythology. 
Gods  unknown  to  any  Indo-European  nation  are  worshipped  under  the 
same  names  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend ; and  the  change  of  some  of  the 
most  sacred  expressions  in  Sanskrit  into  names  of  evil  spirits  in  Zend 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  the  usual 
traces  of  a schism  which  separated  a community  that  had  once  been 
united.”  (Last  Kesults  of  Persian  Researches,  p.  112;  “Chips,” 
i.  83.) 

From  the  three-fold  argument  above  stated, — drawn  (1st)  from  the 
striking  similarity  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  (2nd)  from  the 
common  name  of  Arya,  applied  to  themselves  by  both  the  Indians 
and  the  Iranians,  and  (3rd)  from  the  coincidences  between  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  these  two  nations, — I conceive  that  a powerful  con- 
firmation is  derived  to  the  conclusion  which  I have  been  endeavoru’ing 
to  establish,  namely,  the  common  origin  of  aU  the  nations  to  which 
the  name  of  Indo-European  has  been  applied.  If  even  from  philo- 
logical considerations  alone  we  are  entitled  to  assume  the  descent  of 
the  Indians,  Iranians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  from  the  same  common 
ancestors,  our  general  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  can 
(in  the  case  of  two  of  these  nations)  add  to  the  arguments  founded 
on  language,  the  further  evidence  derivable  from  community  of  name, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  of  tradition  and  of  mythology. 

authority  of  Professor  Spiegel,  that  the  materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  are  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a basis  for  any  positive  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  god  Andra, 
and  his  relation  to  the  Vedic  Indra.  See  also  the  note  in  the  same  page. 
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Sect.  YI. — Was  India  the  primitive  country  of  the  Aryas  and  Indo- 
European  races? 

As  'vre  have  been  led  by  the  preceding  investigation  to  conclude  (1) 
that  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  languages  must 
all  have  had  a common  origin ; (2)  that  the  races  also  -svho  employed 
these  several  languages  were  all  branches,  more  or  less  pure,  of  one 
great  family ; and  (3)  that  consequently  the  ancestors  of  these  differ- 
ent branches  must  at  one  time  have  lived  together  as  one  nation  in  one 
country : — we  have  now  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  that  country  was. 
First,  then,  was  India  the  common  cradle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races, 
and  did  the  other  branches  of  that  great  family  all  migrate  westward 
from  Hindustan,  while  the  Indo-Arians  remained  in  their  primeval 
abodes?  or,  secondly,  are  we  to  assume  some  other  country  as  the  point 
from  which  the  several  sections  of  the  race  issued  forth  in  different 
directions  to  the  various  countries  which  they  eventually  occupied  ? 

Mr.  A.  Curzon  maintains®^  the  first  of  these  two  theories,  viz.,  that 
India  was  the  original  country  of  the  Arian  family,  from  which  its 
different  branches  emigrated  to  the  north-west,  and  in  other  directions. 

The  opinion  that  the  Arians  are  a people  of  an  origin  foreign  to  the 
soil  of  India,  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  invaded  and  conquered, 
imposing  their  religion  and  institutions  on  the  so-called  aborigines,  is 
rejected  by  him  as  one  founded  on  very  insufficient  data,  and  as  resting 
on  no  weU-established  historical  grounds.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a course 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  facts  based  on  the  results  of  comparative 
philology  to  maintain  that  the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes  of  India, 
destitute  of  written  records,  traditional  religious  system,  or  well-defined 
institutions,  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  Arian  Hindus,  the  possessors 
of  an  early  civilization.  These  rude  tribes  may,  in  his  opinion,  have 
sprung  from  some  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  who,  under  the  name  of 
S'akas,  Hunas,  etc.,  are  mentioned  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  having  in- 
vaded India,  and  who,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
hnis  and  forests  of  Hindustan. 

Reviewing  the  different  possible  suppositions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Arians  may  have  entered  India,  Mr.  Curzon  infers  (1)  that  they 
could  not  have  entered  from  the  west,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  direction  were  descended  from  these  very 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  172-200. 
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Ariaus  of  India  ; — such  descent  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
forms  of  their  language  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  (to  which 
they  stand  in  a relation  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Pali  and 
Prakrit 'stand),  and  by  the  circumstance  that  a portion  of  their 
mythology  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Indo-Arians.  Nor  (2)  could 
the  Arians,  in  his  opinion,  have  entered  India  from  the  north  or  north- 
west, because  we  have  no  proof  from  history  or  philology  that  there 
existed  any  civilized  nation  with  a language  and  religion  resembling 
theirs  which  could  have  issued  from  either  of  those  quarters  at  that 
early  period  and  have  created  the  Indo-Arian  civilization.  It  was 
equally  impossible  (3)  that  the  Arians  could  have  arrived  in  India 
from  the  east,  as  the  only  people  who  occupied  the  countries  lying  in 
that  direction  (the  Chinese)  are  quite  different  in  respect  of  language, 
religion,  and  customs  from  the  Indians,  and  have  no  genealogical  rela- 
tions with  them.  In  like  manner  (4)  the  Indians  could  not  have 
issued  from  the  table-land  of  Thibet  in  the  north-east,  as,  independently 
of  the  great  physical  barrier  of  the  Himalaya,  the  same  ethnical  diffi- 
culty applies  to  this  hypothesis  as  to  that  of  their  Chinese  origin. 
And  (5)  the  Indians  cannot  be  of  Semitic  or  Egyptian  descent,  because 
the  Sanskrit  contains  no  words  of  Semitic  origin,  and  differs  totally  in 
structure  from  the  Semitic  dialects,  with  which,  on  the  contrary,  the 
language  of  Egypt  appears,  rather,  to  exhibit  an  affinity.  And  (6)  “ no 
monuments,  no  records,  no  tradition  of  the  Arians  having  ever  origi- 
nally occupied,  as  Arians,  any  other  seat  than  the  plains  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Himalayan  chain,  bounded  by  the  two  seas  defined  by  Manu 
(memorials  such  as  exist  in  the  histories  of  other  nations  who  are  known 
to  have  migrated  from  their  primitive  abodes),  can  be  found  in  India.” 
Mr.  Curzon  (7)  regards  as  illogical  the  inference,  that  because  the 
Arians  spread  at  an  early  period  to  the  south  of  India,  as  they  did  also 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  they  must  have  originally  issued  from  some 
unknown  region  to  invade  and  conquer  India  itself.  In  the  same  way, 
he  urges,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Romans  invaded  Italy  from  some 
unascertained  quarter  (instead  of  springing  from  one  region  of  Italy), 
because  they  extended  their  dominion  to  the  south,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions.  In  explanation  of  their  movements,  he  quotes  the  passage 
of  Manu,  ii.  17,  ff.  (which  will  be  hereafter  given  at  length),  and 
assumes,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  which  it  affords,  that  the 
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earliest  seat  of  Indian  civilization  was  in  Brahmavartta ; and  that  the 
Arians,  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  advanced  in  social  progress, 
gradually  moved  forward  to  the  central  region  called  Madhyadesa,  and 
eventually  to  Aryavartta,  the  tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Vindhya,  extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea.  Mr.  Curzon 
admits  the  existence  of  a non-Arian  people  and  nationality,  viz.,  the 
Tamulian  in  the  south,  which  he  conceives  may  have  been  in  course  of 
formation  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Arian  community 
in  the  north ; though  he  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  Tamulians,  or  the  hill  tribes,  or  any  other  indigenous  race,  were 
ever  in  possession  of  Aryavartta  (the  country  north  of  the  Vindhya) 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Arians. 

His  conclusion  (founded  on  the  assumption  that  aU  the  languages  of 
the  Arian  family  have  been  framed  from  a Sanskrit  basis,  and  are  only 
modified  and  corrupted  forms  of  what  was  once  the  original  tongue  of 
the  Arian  race  of  India)  is  therefore  the  following,  viz.,  that  either 
(1)  the  nations  whose  speech  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  have  sprung 
from  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  ancient  Arian  race  of  India,  such 
dispersion  being  occasioned  by  political  or  religious  causes,  issuing  in 
the  expulsion  from  India  of  the  defeated  parties,  and  their  settlement 
in  different  unoccupied  countries  chiefly  to  the  westward ; or  (2)  that 
the  Arians  invaded  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  India, 
and  conquered  the  various  tribes  inferior  to  themselves,  who  were 
there  in  possession,  imposing  upon  them  their  own  institutions  and 
language.  Of  these  two  alternative  suppositions,  he  conceives  the 
latter  to  have  the  greater  probability  in  its  favour.  As  regards  the 
time  when  the  Arian  advance  in  a westerly  direction  took  place, 
he  thinks  that  “ it  was  subsequently  to  their  extension  over  this 
territory  [the  Dekhan]  and  its  occupation,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  third  era  in  their  history,  when  the  Arians  had  attained  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  when  the  Vedas  had  been  composed,  and 
a national  system  of  religion  established ; when  the  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy had  been  formed,  the  Arian  tongue  cultivated,  and  codes  of 
law  compiled ; when  tribes  had  separated  under  particular  princes,  and 
founded  different  governments  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; when 
religious  schisms  had  begun  to  arise,  anti-Brahmanical  sects  had  in- 
creased, political  dissensions  and  civil  war  had  spread  their  effects — 
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that  the  migrations  in  a "westerly  and  north-"westerly  direction  "which 
terminated  in  the  extension  of  the  Arian  tongue  over  the  geographical 
zone,”  [including  Ariana,  Persia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Germany,  etc.  etc.],  which  he  had  “pointed  out,  took  place.” 

I have  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curzon  on  this  question,  together 
with  his  arguments,  in  considerable  detail,  as  it  represents  the  view  to 
which  the  Indian  reader  will,  no  doubt,  incline  as  the  most  reasonable 
(see  above,  p.  259) ; and  it  is  therefore  only  fair  that  aU  that  can 
be  urged  in  its  behalf  should  he  fully  stated. 

Before  discussing  Mr.  Curzon’s  hypothesis,  I shall  adduce  the  state- 
ment given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  95,  ff.,  1st 
edition)  on  the  same  subject.  It  will  he  seen  that  after  reviewing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  this  distinguished  author  leaves  it  undecided 
whether  the  Hindus  sprang  from  a country  external  to  Hindustan,  or 
were  autochthonous. 

“ On  looking  back  to  the  information  collected  from  the  Code  [of 
Mann]  we  observe  the  three  twice-born  classes  forming  the  whole 
community  embraced  by  the  law,  and  the  Sudras  in  a servile  and 
degraded  condition.  Yet  it  appears  that  there  are  cities  governed  by 
Sudra  kings,  in  which  Brahmins  are  advised  not  to  reside  (chap, 
iv.  61),  and  that  there  are  ‘whole  territories  inhabited  by  Sudras, 
overwhelmed  with  atheists,  and  deprived  of  Brahmins’  (chap.  "viii.  22). 
The  three  twice-born  classes  are  directed  invariably  to  dwell  in  the 
country  between  the  Himawat  and  the  Yindya  Mountains,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  ocean.  But  though  the  three  chief  classes  are 
confined  to  this  tract,  a Sudra  distressed  for  subsistence  may  dwell 
where  he  chooses  (chap.  ii.  21-24).  It  seems  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude from  all  this  that  the  twice-bom  men  were  a conquering  people; 
that  the  servile  class  were  the  subdued  aborigines ; and  that  the  in- 
dependent Sudra  towns  were  in  such  of  the  small  territories,  into 
which  Hindostan  was  divided,  as  still  retained  their  independence, 
while  the  whole  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Yindya  Mountains  remained 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  invaders,  and  unpenetrated  by  their  religion. 
A doubt,  however,  soon  suggests  itself  whether  the  conquerors  were 
a foreign  people,  or  a local  tribe,  like  the  Dorians  in  Greece;  or 
whether,  indeed,  they  were  not  merely  a portion  of  one  of  the  native 
states  (a  religious  sect,  for  instance)  which  had  outstripped  their 
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fellow -citizens  in  knowledge,  and  appropriated  all  tke  advantages  of 
the  society  to  themselves. 

“ The  different  appearance  of  the  higher  classes  from  the  Sudras, 
which  is  so  observable  to  this  day,  might  incline  us  to  think  them 
foreigners ; but  without  entirely  denying  this  argument  (as  far  at  least 
as  relates  to  the  Brahmins  and  Cshetriyas),  we  must  advert  to  some 
considerations  which  greatly  weaken  its  force. 

“The  class  most  unlike  the  Brahmins  are  the  Chandalas,  who  are 
nevertheless  originally  the  offspring  of  a Brahmin  mother,  and  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  preserved  their  resemblance  to 
their  parent  stock,  as,  from  the  very  lowness  of  their  caste,  they  are 
prevented  mixing  with  any  race  but  their  own.“  Difference  of  habits 
and  employments  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  create  as  great  a dis- 
similarity as  exists  between  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sudra;  and  the 
hereditary  separation  of  professions  in  India  would  contribute  to  keep 
up  and  to  increase  such  a distinction. 

“It  is  opposed  to  their  foreign  origin,  that  neither  in  the  Code  [of 
Manu],  nor,  I believe,  in  the  Vedas,  nor  in  any  book  that  is  certainly 
older  than  the  Code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a prior  residence,  or  to 
a knowledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  out  of  India. 
Even  mythology  goes  no  further  than  the  Himalaya  chain,  in  which 
is  fixed  the  habitation  of  the  gods. 

“ The  common  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  language  with  those  of  the 
"Vest  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  was  once  a connexion  between  the 
nations  by  whom  they  are  used  j but  it  proves  nothing  regarding  the 
place  where  such  a connexion  subsisted,  nor  about  the  time,  which 
might  have  been  in  so  early  a stage  of  their  society  as  to  prevent  its 
throwing  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  individual  nations.  To  say 
that  it  spread  from  a central  point  is  a gratuitous  assumption,  and  even 
contrary  to  analogy ; for  emigration  and  civilization  have  not  spread 
in  a circle,  but  from  east  to  west.  Where,  also,  could  the  central 
point  be,  from  which  a language  could  spread  over  India,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  and  yet  leave  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Arabia  untouched  ? 

[See  the  first  volume  of  this  vork,  2nd  edition,  p.  481,  and  Manu  x.  12,  there 
quoted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  take  these  accounts  of  the  formation 
of  the  different  castes,  written  at  a time  when  the  Brahmanical  system  was  fully 
developed,  and  in  the  interest  of  its  defenders,  as  furnishing  the  true  history  of  their 
origin.  See  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.,  1st  ed.,  i.  407,  and  2nd  ed.,  pp.  485,  f. — J.  M.] 
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“The  question,  therefore,  is  still  open.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  thinking  that  the  Hindus  ever  inhabited  any  country  but  their 
present  one ; and  as  little  for  denying  that  they  may  have  done  so 
before  the  earliest  trace  of  their  records  or  traditions.” 

Mr.  Elphinstone  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  he  thinks  castes  may 
have  originated. 


Sect.  VII. — Central  Asia  the  cradle  of  the  Arians:  opinions  of  Schlegel, 
Lassen,  Benfey,  Muller,  Spiegel,  Renan,  and  Pictet. 

These  views  of  Mr.  Curzon,  of  which  I have  given  a summary  in 
the  preceding  section,  are  opposed  to  the  general  consent  of  European 
scholars.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Muller,  Weber,  Both, 
Spiegel,  Renan,  and  Pictet,  however  differing  on  other  points,  all 
concur  in  this,  that  the  cradle  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
country  external  to  India, 

I shall  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  these 
eminent  authors ; and  shall  finish  with  a summary  of  the  arguments 
which  seem  to  carry  most  weight  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  which 
they  have  adopted. 

The  first  authority  whom  I shall  cite  is  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who, 
in  an  essay  “On  the  Origin  of  the  Hindus,”®®  systematically  discusses 
the  question  under  consideration  in  all  its  bearing.  He  treats  of  the 
migratory  movements  of  ancient  nations,  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Hindus  regarding  their  own  origin,  of  the  diversities  of  races,  of  the 
physiological  character  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the  indigenous  Indian 
tribes,  of  the  bearing  of  comparative  philology  on  the  history  of 
nations,  on  the  relations  of  the  Arian  languages  to  each  other,  and 
finally  deduces  the  results  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  convergence  of 
all  these  various  lines  of  investigation.  As  I have  already  treated 
at  length  of  some  of  these  subjects,  I shall  only  cite  two  passages, 
the  first  of  which  furnishes  a reply  to  Mr.  Curzon’s  argument  against 

See  Appendix,  note  G. 

Be  VOrigine  des  Hindous,  published  originally  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London,  1834 ; and  reprinted  in  his 
Essais  Litteraires  et  Historiques,  Bonn,  1842. 
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the  immigration  of  the  Hindus  from  any  foreign  region,  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  any  national  tradition  to  that  effect.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“In  inquiring  into  the  birth-place  of  any  people,  and  into  the  route 
by  which,  and  the  period  at  which,  they  have  travelled  to  their  present 
abodes,  we  are  naturally  tempted,  first  of  all,  to  interrogate  the  popular 
tradition  on  these  points : but  if  we  do  so,  it  may  easily  happen  that 
either  no  answer  at  all,  or  a false  one,  will  be  obtained.  An  illiterate 
people,  ignorant  of  writing,  which  has  adopted  a stationary  life,  after 
a long  and  arduous  migration,  might,  after  a few  centuries,  easily  lose 
all  recollection  of  its  change  of  habitation : or,  if  certain  vestiges  of 
such  a change  were  preserved,  it  might  be  impossible  for  a people  so 
circumstanced  to  indicate  with  precision  the  point  of  departure ; as 
for  this  purpose  a general  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  continents  and 
of  seas  would  be  necessary.  It  has  often  happened  that  tribes  in  a 
barbarous  state  have  emigrated,  either  impelled  by  necessity,  or  to 
avoid  some  powerful  neighbour.  The  utmost  that  such  tribes  could 
do  might  be  to  direct  their  journey  with  tolerable  exactness  according 
to  the  four  cardinal  points : shaping  their  course  so  as  to  avoid  any 
unexpected  difficulties  which  might  arise,  they  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  guided  by  chance ; and  their  only  measure  of  distance  would  be 
the  fatigue  and  the  duration  of  their  march.”  (Essais,  p.  444.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  Schlegel  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  researches : — 

“ If  we  admit  (and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  more  deeply  the 
subject  is  investigated  the  more  indubitable  will  the  conclusion  appear) 
that  the  derivation  of  the  [Indo-European]  languages  from  one  common 
parent  justifies  the  inference  that  the  nations  who  spoke  them  also 
issued  from  one  common  stock ; that  their  ancestors,  at  a certain  epoch, 
belonged  to  one  sole  nation,  which  became  divided  and  subdivided  as 
its  expansion  proceeded ; — the  question  naturally  arises,  what  was  the 
primeval  seat  of  that  parent  nation  ? It  is  nowise  probable  that  the 
migrations  which  have  peopled  so  large  a part  of  the  globe  should 
have  commenced  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  have  been  constantly 
directed  from  that  point  towards  the  north-west.  On  the  contrary, 
every  thing  concurs  to  persuade  us  that  the  colonies  set  out  from  a 
central  region  in. divergent  directions.  According  to  this  supposition, 
the  distances  which  the  colonists  would  have  to  traverse  up  to  the 
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time  of  their  definitive  establishment,  become  less  immense ; the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  to  which  they  were  exposed,  become  less  abrupt, 
and  many  of  the  emigrant  tribes  would  thus  make  an  advantageous 
exchange,  as  regards  fertility  of  soil  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
And  where  is  this  central  country  to  be  sought  for,  if  not  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  continent,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea?  It  may  perhaps  he  objected  that  the  country 
in  question  is  now  occupied  by  people  of  a different  race : but  to  how 
many  countries  has  it  not  happened  to  undergo  a total  change  of  their 
inhabitants  ? The  prolific  parent-country  of  so  many  swarms  of  ex- 
patriated colonists  might,  from  that  very  circumstance,  be  converted 
into  a desert.  . . . It  is  probable  that,  since  the  commencement 

of  history,  the  nature  of  this  country  has  changed,  and  that  in  former 
times  it  was  more  favourable  than  now  to  agriculture  and  to  popu- 
lation. According  to  my  hypothesis,  then,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  and  Hindus  must  have  emigrated  from  their  early  seats 
towards  the  south-west  and  the  south-east ; and  the  forefathers  of  the 
European  nations  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  ...  I conceive 
that  the  tribes  which  migrated  towards  Europe  followed  two  great 
routes ; the  one  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ; while 
the  other  traversed  Asia  Minor,  and  crossed  the  -Slgean  Sea,  or  the 
Hellespont,  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  the  Adriatic.  It  was  indubitably 
by  this  latter  route  that  Greece  and  Italy  received  their  colonists.” 
(Essais,  p.  514-517.) 

Professor  Lassen  also  decides  against  the  hypothesis  that  India  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  Indo-European  races.  He  says : — 

“It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a result  of  modern  investigation  that  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Indians  is  so  intimately  related  to  those  of  the 
other  Indo-Germanic  nations  as  to  establish  the  original  unity  both  of 
these  languages  and  nations.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion either — 1st,  that  the  Indians  migrated  to  India  from  some  other 
primeval  seat ; or,  2nd,  that  all  the  kindred  Indo-Germanic  nations 
had  their  origin  in  India.  The  following  considerations  determine  us 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  alternatives. 

“It  would,  first,  be  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  nations 
which  are  now  so  widely  extended  should  have  been  derived  from  the 
88  Indian  Antiquities,  first  edition,  p.  512,  ff. ; second  edition,  p.  613. 
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remotest  member  of  the  entire  series.  Their  common  cradle  must  be 
sought,  if  not  in  the  very  centre,  at  all  events  in  such  a situation  as  to 
render  a diffusion  towards  the  different  regions  of  the  world  practicable. 
This  condition  is  not  well  fulfilled  by  supposing  India  to  be  the 
point  of  departure.  Secondly,  none  of  the  phenomena  of  speech,  cus- 
toms, or  ideas  observable  among  the  other  cognate  nations  indicate 
an  Indian  origin.  Of  the  countries  which  were  anciently  occupied 
by  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  India  was  the  most  peculiar, 
and  differed  the  most  widely  from  the  others ; and  it  would  be  very 
unaccountable  that  no  trace  of  these  Indian  peculiarities  should  have 
been  preserved  by  any  Celtic  race  in  later  times,  if  they  had  all 
originally  dwelt  in  India.  Among  the  names  of  plants  and  animals 
which  are  common  to  all  these  nations  there  is  none  which  is  peculiar 
to  India.®’  The  most  widely  diffused  word  for  any  species  of  corn 
{yava)  denotes  not  rice,  but  barley.  Thirdly,  for  a decision  of  this 
question,  the  manner  in  which  India  is  geographically  distributed 
among  the  different  nations  by  which  it  is  occupied  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  diffusion  of  the  Arians  towards  the  south  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  came  from  the  north-west,  from  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Yindhya,  probably  from  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Jumna,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Punjab.  Their  extension  to  the 
east,  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhya,  also  indicates  the  same 
countries  as  their  earlier  seats.  We  find,  moreover,  evident  traces  of 
the  Arians,  in  their  advance  from  the  north-west,  having  severed 
asunder  the  earlier  population  of  Hindustan,  and  driven  one  portion 
of  it  towards  the  northern,  and  another  portion  towards  the  southern, 
hiUs.  Further,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Arians  themselves  were  the 
earlier  inhabitants  who  were  pushed  aside ; for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dekhan,  like  those  of  the  Yindhya  range,  appear  always  as  the  weaker 
and  retiring  party,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  Arians.  We  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  non-Arian  tribes  the  power  of  having  forced  themselves 
forward  through  the  midst  of  an  earlier  Arian  population  to  the  seats 
which  they  eventually  occupied  in  the  centre  of  the  country;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  speaks  in  favour  of  their  having  been 

[This  circumstance,  however,  might  be  accounted  for,  as  Weber  remarks 
(Modern  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,  p.  10),  by  the  names  being  forgotten,  from 
the  plants  and  animals  being  unknown  in  western  countries.  See  further  on. — J.M.] 
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originally  settled  in  those  tracts  where  we  find  them  at  a later  period, 
and  of  their  having  once  occupied  a more  extensive  territory.  These 
non-Arians  were  in  fact  feebler  races,  like  the  Australian  negroes  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  red  men  of  America.  The  Arians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  a more  perfectly  organized,  enterprising,  and  creative 
people,  and  were  consequently  the  more  recent;  just  as  the  earth 
has  at  a later  period  produced  the  more  perfect  classes  of  plants  and 
animals.  Finally,  the  same  thing  is  shown  hy  the  political  relation 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  population.  The  Arians  take  up  for 
themselves,  i.e.  for  the  three  highest  castes,  a position  of  the  most 
complete  contrast  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  first  of  aU  hy  the  name  of 
Arya,  and  next  by  their  prerogatives ; for  the  name  of  ‘dvija,’  ‘twice- 
born,’  with  the  higher  rank  connected  with  it,  is  the  exclusive  de- 
signation of  the  three  upper  classes.  The  Arians  in  this  way  mark 
themselves  out  as  the  superior  and  conquering  race.  In  confinnation 
of  this  we  can  also  adduce  an  outward  mark,  that  of  complexion.  The 
word  for  caste  in  Sanskrit  (varna)  originally  signified  ‘ colour.’  The 
castes  therefore  were  distinguished  by  their  complexion.  But,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Brahmans  have  a fairer  colour  than  the  Sudras  and 
Chandalas ; and  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  who  were  also  Arians, 
must  have  participated  in  the  same  fair  complexion.  We  are  thus  led 
to  the  conclusion,  which  would  he  deducible  even  from  the  affinity  of 
language,  that  the  Arian  Indians  originally  distinguished  themselves  as 
white  men  from  the  dark  aborigines ; and  this  accords  with  the  as- 
sumption that  they  came  from  a more  northern  country.” 

That  the  Arians  were  not  autochthonous  in  India,  hut  came  from 
some  country  to  the  north,  is  also  the  opinion  of  Professor  Max  Muller. 

“At  the  first  dawn  of  traditional  history  we  see  these  Arian  tribes 
migrating  across  the  snow  of  the  Himalaya  southwai'd  toward  the 
‘Seven  Bivers’  (the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  the 
Sarasvatl),  and  ever  since  India  has  been  called  their  home.  That 
before  this  time  they  had  been  living  in  more  northern  regions,  within 
the  same  precincts  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  Italians, 
Slavonians,  Germans,  and  Celts,  is  a fact  as  firmly  established  as  that 
the  Normans  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  the  Northmen  of  Scandi- 
navia. The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is  the  only 
evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard  to  ante-historical  periods.”  . . . 
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“While  most  of  the  members  of  the  Arian  family  followed  this  glorious 
path”  [i.e.  to  the  north-west],  “ the  southern  tribes  were  slowly 
migrating  to  the  mountains  which  gird  the  north  of  India.  After 
crossing  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Hindu-kush  or  the  Himalaya,  they 
conquered  or  drove  before  them,  as  it  seems  without  much  effort,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  countries.  They  took  for 
their  guides  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  India,  and  were  led  by 
them  to  new  homes  in  their  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.”  (Last 
Eesults  of  Sanskrit  Researches,  in  Bunsen’s  Out.  of  Phil,  of  Un.  Hist., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  129  and  131 ; Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  pp.  12, 13, 15;  Chips,  i.  63, 65.) 

Again,  in  the  Last  Results  of  the  Turanian  Researches  (Bunsen,  as 
above,  p.  340),  the  same  able  writer  remarks:  “It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  this  holy-land  of  the  Brahmans,  even  within  its  earliest 
and  narrowest  limits,  between  the  Sarasvati  and  Drishadvati,  was  not 
the  birth-place  of  the  sons  of  Manu.  The  Arians  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  but  no  one  can  now  determine  the 
exact  spot  whence  they  came,  and  where  they  had  been  previously 
settled.  Traditions  current  among  the  Brahmans  as  to  the  northern 
regions,  considered  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  may  be  construed  into  some- 
thing like  a recollection  of  their  northern  immigration — holy  places 
along  the  rivers  of  northern  India,  where  even  in  later  times  Brahmans 
went  to  learn  the  purest  Sanskrit,  may  mark  the  stations  of  their  on- 
ward course — the  principal  capitals  of  their  ancient  kingdoms  may 
prove  the  slow  but  steady  progress  toward  the  mouths  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  India — but  with  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  the  homes  of  the 
Arian  strangers  vanish  from  our  sight,  even  after  we  have  reached  the 
highest  points  of  view  accessible  on  Indian  ground.” 

Professor  Benfey  expresses  an  equally  confident  opinion  that  India 
was  not  the  original  country  of  the  Hindus.  His  reasons  are  as  follows. 
After  giving  some  account  of  the  various  tribes,  by  whom  southern  and 
central  India  are  occupied,  he  proceeds:  “We  thus  find  the  whole  of 
the  Dekhan  covered  with  the  remains  of  a nation  of  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  several  parts  were  connected  by  affinity.  But  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  people  did  not  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  Dekhan  till  a later  period,  and  as  colonists,  who 
apparently  began  their  occupation  by  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts.  ...  Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that  those  barbarous  tribes 
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could  have  pushed  themselves  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  Arian 
Indians  at  a period  when  the  latter  had  attained  to  the  height  of  their 
social  and  political  development ; and  yet  it  is  at  this  very  period  that 
we  already  find  mention  made  of  several  of  these  barbarous  races.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  recognize  the  latter  as  being  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan,  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
arms  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  and  either  incorporated  into  their 
community  as  a servile  caste,  or  driven  back  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains.” — Indien,®®  p.  9.  In  p.  12,  the  same  author  proceeds: 
“From  the  foregoing  sections  it  appears  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
people,  who  called  themselves  Aryas  and  Yises,  can  he  shown  to  have 
immigrated  from  foreign  regions  into  their  new  abodes.  It  can  be 
positively  demonstrated  that  they  once  formed  one  nation,  spoke  one 
speech,  and  possessed  the  same  civilization,  with  the  races  who  are 
allied  to  them  by  language,  viz.,  the  Aryas  properly  so  called  (i.e.  the 
Iranians),  the  Greeks,  Latins,  etc.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
the  theatre  of  this  early  union  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Asia ; but 
the  time  is  so  far  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  history,  and  so  many  com- 
motions, migrations,  and  so  forth,  must  have  swept  over  the  region 
which  they  formerly  occupied,  that  every  trace  which  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking race  might  have  left  of  their  residence  there  has  been 
obliterated.” 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Spiegel  (Introduction  to  Avesta, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  cvi.  ff.)  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Curzon’s  allegation 
that  the  language  and  mythology  of  the  Persians  are  derived  from 
those  of  India:  “Though  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a primeval 
country  is  to  be  assumed,  where  the  Arians  lived  in  pre-historical 
times  as  one  people,  and  from  which  they  gradually  migrated;  and 
although  it  is  allowed  that  the  Indians  and  Iranians  must  have  dwelt 
together  for  a length  of  time  in  this,  or  in  some  other  adjacent  country, 
even  after  the  separation  of  the  other  branches ; still  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  should  be  regarded  as  that  primeval  country.  Agreeably 
to  Mr.  Curzon’s  assumption,  India  was  the  fatherland  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races.  From  that  country  the  individual  branches  of  that 
stock  migrated  westwards,  and  last  of  all  the  Iranians,  who  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  original  country,  which 
In  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopaedia  (German). 
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henceforward  remained  in  the  sole  possession  of  a single  race,  the  Indians. 
According  to  this  assumption,  the  relation  of  Iran  to  India  admits  of 
a very  simple  adjustment;  India  is  the  cradle,  the  Indian  language 
(i.e.  the  Vedic  Sanskrit)  is  the  mother-tongue  of  all  the  Indo-Germanic 
nations.  If,  accordingly,  an  important  affinity  is  discernible  both  in 
language  and  in  ideas  between  the  Indians  and  Iranians,  the  reason 
of  it  is  simply  this,  that  the  Iranians  emigrated  last  from  India,  and 
thus  carried  with  them  the  largest  share  of  Indian  characteristics. 
On  this  view  the  older  monuments  of  Iranian  literatui'e  would  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Vedic  literature  that  the  Pali  and  Prakrit 
stand  to  the  later  Sanskrit.  Lassen  had,  however,  previously  de- 
clared himself  against  this  assumption  that  India  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  races ; and  his  arguments  have  not  been  invalidated 
by  Mr.  Curzon.  And  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  old  Iranian  dialect 
to  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  I boldly  assert  that  we  cannot  possibly 
suppose  the  former  to  stand  in  any  such  relation  of  dependence  to 
the  latter  as  the  Pali  or  the  Prakrit  stands  in  to  the  later  Sanskrit; 
and  no  one  who  impartially  examines  the  question  will  do  otherwise 
than  support  my  view. 

“"We  may  therefore  at  once  set  aside  the  supposition  that  India 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race.  ~We  prefer  to  assume 
with  Lassen  that  their  original  abode  is  to  be  sought  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Iranian  country,  in  the  tract  where  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
take  their  rise. 

“ But  the  second  question,  in  regard  to  language,  is  not  thus 
determined.  For  it  might  still  be  imagined  possible  that  not  only 
the  Indians,  but  also  the  Iranians  along  with  them,  had  migrated  to 
the  countries  on  the  Indus;  and  that  the  Iranians,  perhaps  owing 
to  religious  differences,  had  retraced  their  steps  to  the  westward. 
The  great  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  ancient  Bactrian 
languages,  and  the  resemblances  between  the  mythologies  of  the 
Vedas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Avesta  on  the  other,  would  then 
admit  of  the  same  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  Iranians  had  spent  the 
Vedic  period,  or  at  least  a great  part  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians;  and  hence  the  close  affinity  between  their  ideas.  This  is 

Ind.  Ant.  i.  1st  ed.,  p.  512  ; 2nd  ed.,  p.  613.  See  above,  p.  308,  ff. 
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in  fact  the  view  of  a scholar  who  is  very  familiar  with  this  branch  of 
study,  Professor  Max  Muller, 

90  “Last  Results  of  the  Persian  Researches,”  p.  113,  reprinted  in  “Chips,”  i.  86. 
“ If  regarded  from  a Vaidik  point  of  view,  . . . the  gods  of  the  Zoroastrians  come 
out  once  more  as  mere  reflexions  of  the  primitive  and  authentic  gods  of  the  Vedas. 
It  can  now  be  proved,  even  by  geographical  evidence,  that  the  Zoroastrians  had  been 
settled  in  India  before  they 'immigrated  into  Persia.  I say  the  Zoroastrians,  for  we 
have  no  evidence  to  bear  us  out  in  making  the  same  assertion  of  the  nations  of 
Media  and  Persia  in  general.  That  the  Zoroastrians  and  their  ancestors  started 
from  India  during  the  Vaidik  period  can  be  proved  as  distinctly  as  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Massilia  started  from  Greece.  The  geographical  traditions  in  the  First  Far- 
gard  of  the  Vendidad  do  not  interfere  with  this  opinion.  If  ancient  and  genuine, 
they  would  embody  a remembrance  preserved  by  the  Zoroastrians,  but  forgotten  by 
the  Vaidik  poets— a remembrance  of  times  previous  to  their  first  common  descent 
into  the  country  of  the  Seven  Rivers.  If  of  later  origin,  and  this  is  more  likely, 
they  may  represent  a geographical  conception  of  the  Zoroastrians  after  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  a larger  sphere  of  countries  and  nations,  subsequent  to  their 
emigration  from  the  land  of  the  Seven  Rivers.”  [In  the  reprint  in  “ Chips,”  the 
following  note  is  added : “ The  purely  mythological  character  of  this  geographical 
chapter  has  been  proved  by  M.  Michel  Breal,  Journal  Asiatique,  1862.”]  The  same 
opinion  is  repeated  by  Professor  MiiUer  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
i.  235  (1st  edit.)  : “ The  Zoroastrians  were  a colony  from  northern  India.  They 
had  been  together  for  a time  with  the  people  whose  sacred  songs  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Veda.  A schism  took  place  and  the  Zoroastrians  migrated  westward  to 
Arachosia  and  Persia.  . . . They  gave  to  the  new  cities,  and  to  the  rivers 

along  which  they  settled,  the  names  of  cities  and  rivers  familiar  to  them,  and  re- 
minding them  of  the  localities  which  they  had  left.  Now  as  a Persian  h points  to  a 
Sanskrit  s,  Haroyu  would  be  in  Sanskrit  Saroyu.  One  of  the  sacred  rivers  of  India, 
a river  mentioned  in  the  Veda,  ....  has  the  name  of  Sarayu,  the  modem 
Sardju.”  On  this  point  Mr.  RawUnson  coincides  with  Professor  Miiller.  In  the 
Third  Essay  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Herodotus,  p.  403,  he  thus  writes  : 
“ The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond  the  Indus,  simul- 
taneous probably  with  the  movement  of  a kindred  people,  the  progenitors  of  the 
modern  Hindoos,  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Vindhya  mountain- 
range,  is  an  event  of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote 
though  it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  centuries.” 
From  a later  part  of  the  same  volume,  however.  Essay  xi.  p.  669,  it  clearly  appears 
l^at  Mr.  Rawlinson  does  not  regard  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  as  the  earliest 
abode  of  the  Arians,  and  that  this  migration  of  the  Arians  westward  was,  in  his 
opinion,  one  which  followed  their  original  migration  from  the  west  to  the  east : 
“ The  Eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European  race  became  settled 
upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  complete  obscurity.  "We  have  indeed  nothing  but 
the  evidence  of  comparative  philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that 
there  was  a time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo- Phrygian,  Lycian, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  Arian  races  dwelt  together,  the  common  pos- 
sessors of  a single  language.  The  evidence  thus  furnished  is,  however,  conclusive, 
and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various  and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a 
single  ethnic  stock,  and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a single  locality.  In 
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“ I cannot  agree  with  this  view,  as  I am  quite  unable  to  discover 
that  there  is  any  historical  reminiscence  by  which  it  can  be  estab- 
lished.®' The  facts  which  I have  above  collected  regarding  Zoroaster 
and  his  religion  certainly  do  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a Bactrian,  much  less  that  the  religion  of  the  Bactrians  came  from 
India ; on  the  contrary,  these  accounts  seem  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
their  religion  came  first  from  Media.  . . . But  if  there  be  no 
historical  recollection,  what  else  is  there  to  favour  the  opinion  in 
question?  Surely  it  cannot  be  the  similarity  of  structure  between 
the  languages  of  India  and  Persia!  We  esteem  the  Sanskrit  so 
highly,  not  because  it  was  the  original  speech  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
race,  but  because  it  stands  the  nearest  to  that  original  language.  Now 
it  cannot  surprise  us  that  another  language  of  the  same  family,  as  the 
ancient  Bactrian  is,  should  have  remained  on  a nearly  similar  level. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  at  variance  with  this  view  that  the  last-named 
language  is  far  younger  than  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  external  circumstances  frequently  occasion  the  speedy  corruption 
of  one  language,  while  another  can  long  preserve  its  ancient  level. 
And  so  in  this  case,  both  languages  issued  in  a nearly  similar  form 
from  one  common  parent  form  of  speech,  and  were  then  developed 
independently  of  each  other.  And  as  the  phenomena  of  the  two 

the  silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  he  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
centre  from  which  they  spread ; and  the  Arian  race  may  be  supposed  to  have 
wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that  the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to 
flow,  the  one  northward  across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor 
and  into  Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  absolute  blank, 
but  at  a period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era  they  were 
settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  upper  Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room, 
began  to  send  out  colonies  eastward  and  westward.  On  the  one  side  their  move- 
ments may  be  traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 
step  hy  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the 
primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually  drove  before  them  into  the 
various  mountain  ranges,  where  their  descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian 
dialects.*  On  the  other,  their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  early 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Medo-Persic  Arians. 
Leaving  their  Vedic  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the  broad  plains  of  Hindoostan, 
and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persic 
Arians  crossed  the  high  chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 
hy  the  upper  streams  of  the  Oxus.”  See,  however,  App.  Note  H. 


* “ See  Muller’s  Essay  on  the  Bengali  Language  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  1848,  p.  329,  and  Bunsen’s  Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-364.”' 
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languages  do  not  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  ancient  Bactrian 
language  has  passed  through  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  so  neither  is  this 
view  forced  upon  us  by  the  contents  of  the  Avesta.  Reference  has, 
indeed,  been  made  to  the  points  of  contact  between  the  legends,  and 
even  between  the  manners  and  customs  exhibited  in  the  Veda  and  the 
Avesta.  But  the  few  particulars  which  recur  in  the  Vedas  cannot  be 
set  against  the  far  larger  number  of  which  there  is  no  trace  there. 
Similar  common  legends  have  been  discovered  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  yet  it  has  never  been  imagined  by  any  one  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
must  have  believed  in  the  Vedas.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in 
supposing  that  in  the  old  Bactrian  language  and  literature  we  possess 
the  monuments  of  a people,  who  certainly  lived  together  with  the 
Indians  longer  than  any  of  the  other  kindred  races,  and  have  there- 
fore a certain  number  of  religious  and  other  conceptions  common  to 
them  with  the  former.  But  these  common  elements  are  so  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  which  are  of  peculiarly  Iranian  growth, 
that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  language  and  literature  as  in- 
dependent Iranian  productions.  Row,  and  by  what  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Iranians  from  the  Indians  was  occasioned,  is  a point  which, 
owing  to  our  want  of  information  on  that  early  period,  can  no  longer 
be  certainly  determined.  . . . Among  the  grounds  of  it  I have 

(in  the  first  volume,  p.  9)  referred  to  a religious  alienation  between 
the  two  nations,  but  too  great  importance  should  not  be  assigned 
to  this  view.  Even  without  assuming  any  such  alienation,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  gods  who  were  honoured  by  the  one  people,  might  be 
degraded  to  hell  by  the  other.®^  . . . That  which  gives  probability 
to  the  idea  of  an  actual  alienation  between  the  Indians  and  Iranians 
on  religious  grounds,  is  the  number  of  such  opposing  conceptions. 

“ We  must  accordingly  maintain  that  the  Indians  and  Iranians  have 
each  gone  through  their  own  proper  development  apart  from  the  others. 
Any  points  of  coincidence  between  the  two  must  thus  be  referred  to 
the  early  pre-Vedic  period,  not  to  the  era  of  the  special  development  of 
either  of  the  two  peoples.  None  of  the  common  features  which  I have 
referred  to  in  vol.  i.  (see  above,  p.  293,  If.)  are  of  such  a character 
as  to  make  it  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Indus  to  have  been  the  scene  of  their  origination.  An  origin 
See  Appendix,  note  I. 
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in  that  locality  might,  with  most  probability,  be  ascribed  to  the  legend 
of  Vritrahan,  as  Indra  is  designated,  as  the  slayer  of  Vritra,  who 
withholds  the  clouds  and  the  necessary  rain.  The  word  recurs  again 
in  the  old-Bactrian  verethraya,  ‘victorious:’  (the  deity,  Yerethragna, 
I regard  as  being  certainly  of  far  later  origin).  From  the  circumstance 
that  no  special  sense  is  assigned  to  the  word  in  the  ancient  Bactrian 
language,  I do  not  conclude,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  in  the  Avesta 
it  has  lost  its  special  meaning;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I assume  that 
the  Indian  limitation  of  the  word  to  Indra  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  separation  of  the  two  peoples,  and  that  the  word  had  originally  a 
more  general  meaning.”  (p.  cx.) 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  "Weber  on  the  same  general 
question.  In  his  tract,  entitled  “Modem  Investigations  on  Ancient 
India,”  p.  10,  after  sketching  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  early  Aryas,  as  deducible  from  the  words  common  to  all  the 
Indo-European  languages,  he  proceeds  thus  : — 

“In  the  picture  just  now  drawn,  positive  signs  are,  after  all,  almost 
entirely  wanting,  by  which  we  could  recognize  the  country  in  which 
our  forefathers  dwelt  and  had  their  common  home.  That  it  was 
situated  in  Asia  is  an  old  historical  axiom:  the  want  of  all  animals 
specifically  Asiatic  in  our  enumeration  above  seems  to  tell  against  this, 
but  can  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  of  these  animals  not  existing 
in  Europe,  which  occasioned  their  names  to  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 
caused  them  to  be  applied  to  other  similar  animals ; it  seems,  however, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  climate  of  that  country  was  rather  temperate 
than  tropical,  most  probably  mild,  and  not  so  much  unlike  that  of 
Europe;  from  which  we  are  led  to  seek  for  it  in  the  highlands  of 
central  Asia,  which  latter  has  been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.” 

My  next  quotation  is  from  the  work  of  M.  Pictet,  “Les  Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,”  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  an  examination  of 
aU  the  accessible  data,  geographical,  and  ethnographical,  as  well  as 
by  a survey  and  comparison  of  aU  the  terms  common  to  the  Arian 
languages,  which  refer  to  climate,  to  topography,  and  to  natural  history, 
to  determine  what  that  country  was,  which  the  common  ancestors  of 
the  Indo-European  nations  originally  inhabited.®^ 

M.  Pictet’s  second  volume,  which  appeared  in  1863,  treats  (as  already  stated. 
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I shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  M.  Pictet’s  multifarious 
investigations  and  reasonings,  or  to  pass  any  judgment  on  his  particular 
deductions;  hut  shall  content  myself  with  extracting  his  account  of 
the  general  results  to  which  he  has  been  conducted. 

“By  consulting  successively  national  appellations,  traditions,  geo- 
graphy, philology,  and  ethnography,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: — The  Arian  people,  as  they  called  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  barbarian,  must  have  occupied  a region,  of  which  Bactria  may 
be  regarded  as  the  centre.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  at 
once  led  by  merely  comparing  the  directions  followed  by  the  swarms 
of  men  who  issued  from  this  centre,  and  which  all  radiated  from  it  as 
a point  of  departure.  The  geographical  configuration  of  this  portion 
of  Asia  completely  confirms  this  first  induction ; for  the  only  possible 
outlets  through  which  the  population  could  issue  occur  at  the  very 
points  where  the  principal  currents  of  emigration  have  actually  flowed, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  ultimate  positions  of  the  Arian  people,  and 
the  scattered  traditions  which  they  have  preserved  of  their  origin.”  . . 

“We  may  presume  (1)  from  the  order  and  direction  of  the  migra- 
tions which  determined  the  ultimate  positions  of  the  Arian  races; 
(2)  from  the  traces  of  their  ancient  names,  left  by  the  several  nations 
along  the  routes  which  they  must  have  followed ; and  (3)  from  the 
more  special  affinities  which  connect  together  the  different  groups  of 
Arian  languages ; that  the  primitive  Ariana,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
extension,  must  have  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  situated 
between  the  Hindu-kush,  Belurtagh,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
and,  perhaps,  extended  a good  way  into  Sogdiana,  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  I do  not  mean  that  Ariana  then  formed 
one  strongly  constituted  state.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
at  that  time  partitioned  among  distinct  tribes,  united  solely  by  the 
general  bond  of  race,  by  similarity  of  manners  and  language,  by  a 
common  stock  of  beliefs  and  traditions,  and  by  a sentiment  of  natural 
brotherhood.  This  is  to  be  inferred,  both  from  the  topographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  from  the  successive  emigrations  which  must 
have  followed  each  other  at  considerable  intervals.  I have  attempted 

p.  294,  note,)  of  the  state  of  material  civilization,  the  social  condition,  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  life  of  this  primitive  people,  before  it  was  broken  up 
into  different  nations. 
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in  chapter  iii.  to  fix,  by  approximation,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
difi“erent  branches  of  the  race  before  their  dispersion.” 

[I  introduce  here,  from  p.  51  of  M.  Pictet’s  “work,  the  substance  of 
the  passage  referred  to,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Iranians,  Indians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins: — 

“Assuming  Bactria  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  region  peopled  by 
the  primitive  Aryas,  the  Iranians  must  have  possessed  its  north-east 
comer,  bordering  on  Sogdiana,  towards  Belurtagh,  and  have  at  first 
spread  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  the  high  mountain  valleys,  from 
which  they  afterwards  descended  to  colonize  Iran.  Alongside  of  them, 
to  the  south-east,  probably  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Badakhshan,  dwelt 
the  Indo-Arians,  occupying  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu-kush,  which  they 
had  afterwards  to  cross,  or  to  round,  in  order  to  arrive  in  Cabul,  and 
penetrate  thence  into  northern  India.  To  the  south-west,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Artamis  and  the  Bactrus,  we  should  place  the  Pelasgo- 
Arians  (the  Greeks  and  Latins),  who  must  have  advanced  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Herat,  and  continued  their  migration  by  Khorasan  and 
Mazenderan  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont.”] 

“ Though  nothing  more  than  a hypothesis,  the  preceding  distribution 
appears  to  account  better  than  any  other  for  the  entire  facts  of  the  case. 
But  it  can  be  shown,  in  a more  precise  manner,  that  the  Aryas  must 
have  been  originally  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  eastern  and  the 
other  western,  from  which,  on  the  one  side,  the  Aryas  of  Persia  and 
India  issued,  and  on  the  other  the  European  nations.  The  principal 
arguments  in  support  of  this  statement  cannot,  however,  be  unfolded 

till  I come  to  the  sequel  of  my  work In  regard  to  the  period 

when  the  Arian  emigrations  took  place,  I may  say,  by  anticipation, 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  earliest  of  them  cannot  be  placed  at  less 
than  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that,  perhaps, 
they  go  back  to  a still  remoter  period.” — (Pictet,  Les  Aryas  Primitifs, 
pp.  536,  ff.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  p.  734,  M.  Pictet  adheres  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  time.  He  says  there  : “As  the  result  of  aU  that 
precedes,  I believe  I do  not  exaggerate  in  placing  about  three  thousand 
years  before  our  era  the  epoch  of  the  first  movements  towards  dispersion  of 
the  ancient  Aryas,  whose  different  migrations  must  have  taken  centuries 
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to  accomplish  down  to  the  period  of  the  definitive  establishment  of  their 
descendants  in  the  immense  tracts  which  they  occupied.” 

I shall  now  attempt  briefly  to  sum  up  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Indo-Arians  were  not  autochthonous,  hut  im- 
migrated into  Hindustan  from  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  Curzon  entertains,  as  we  have  seen,  a different  opinion,  which 
he  grounds  on  the  assumption  that  the  languages,  as  well  as  the  mytho- 
logies, both  of  the  Persians,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  are  derived 
from  India.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  259,  ff.)  how  untenable  the 
notion  is  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  could  have  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit ; and  the  points  of  coincidence  between  the  Greek,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Indian  mythologies  are  too  few  and  too  remote  to 
justify  the  idea  of  their  derivation  from  the  Indo-Arians,  at  any  period 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  hypothesis  would  require.  I am  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  it  altogether  inconceivable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
races  could  have  emigrated  from  India  within  any  period  short  of 
1500  years  b.c.,  without  distinct  traces  of  this  migration  being  dis- 
coverable in  their  own  literature,  or  in  that  of  other  nations ; for,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  307),  the  traces  of  such  movements  may  soon 
disappear  from  the  traditions  of  an  illiterate  people.  But  if  the  languages 
and  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy  be  not  derived  from  those  of  India, 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  hypothesis.  And  any  emigration  from 
India  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  indicated  appears  to  be  improbable. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  India,  if  (as  it  no  doubt 
was)  already  occupied  by  the  Indo-Arians,  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  very  thinly  peopled.  The  Aryas  had  not,  at  that  period,  extended 
themselves  beyond  the  north-west  quarter  of  India.®^  Large  tracts 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Vindhya  range,  must  then  have  been  still  uncultivated.  While  such 
facilities  remained  for  the  occupation  of  new  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  or  pasturage,  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  it 
does  not  appear  what  sufficient  motive  could  have  existed  to  impel  any 
branch  of  the  small  Arian  population  to  desert  the  fertile  plains  and 
the  warm  temperature  of  India  (to  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  they 
must  have  been  long  accustomed)  for  the  rugged  mountains  and  the 

This  will  he  made  evident  by  the  details  which  I shaU  shortly  adduce  relative 
to  their  diffusion  in  Hindustan. 
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barren  and  less  genial  regions  wbicb  lay  to  the  north-west  and  west  of 
the  Indus. 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  Iranian  language  and  mythology 
from  the  Indian  (which  may  be  asserted  with  more  show  of  probability 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins),  I may  place  the  authority 
and  the  arguments,  just  quoted,  of  Professor  Spiegel  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Mr.  Curzon. 

I have  so  far  examined  Mr.  Curzon’ s theory  generally,  and  without 
reference  to  the  particular  period  when  he  supposes  the  movement  of  the 
Arians  to  the  westward  to  have  taken  place.  But  when  we  advert  to 
the  late  era  at  which  he  supposes  it  to  have  occurred,  as  stated  above, 
p.  303,  f.,  in  his  own  words,  his  theory  acquires  a stiU  higher  degree 
of  improbability.  If  the  Arians,  or  rather  (in  that  case)  the  already 
Brahmanized  Indians,  had  invaded  and  conquered  the  countries  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus  at  a period  subsequent  to  their  occupation  of  the 
Dekhan  and  to  the  full  development  of  their  civilization  and  their  peculiar 
institutions,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  no  trace  of  this  sweeping 
invasion  should  have  remained,  either  in  their  own  literature  or  in 
that  of  any  of  the  western  nations,  and  that  no  specifically  Brahmanical 
influences  should  have  been  discoverable  in  the  religious  or  political 
systems  of  Persia,  Greece,  Borne,  or  Germany ; for  the  period  at  which 
such  a supposed  extension  of  the  Brahmanical  Indians  took  place  could 
not  have  been  an  “ ante-Hellenic ” era  (p.  187);  nor,  consequently,  is 
it  imaginable  that  aU  record  of  it  should  have  disappeared  in  a pre- 
sumed “age  of  darkness”  (p.  186).  The  “ante-Hellenic”  period 
terminated  nearly  1000  years  b.c.,  and  the  Brahmanical  institutions 
could  not  have  been  fully  developed  very  long  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  decide  in  favour  of  either 
theory,  but  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  Hindus  were  an  autoch- 
thonous or  an  immigrant  nation.  As  a justification  of  his  doubt,  he 
refers  to  the  circumstance  that  all  other  known  migrations  of  ancient 
date  have  proceeded  from  east  to  west,  and  have  not  radiated  from  a 
common  centre.  But  this  reasoning  cannot  claim  to  offer  more  than  a 
limited  presumption,  and  cannot  be  set  against  the  stronger  probabilities 
which,  in  this  case,  are  suggested  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent Arian  nations  in  favour  of  a radiation  from  one  common  centre. 

The  mutual  affinities  of  the  Arian  tongues  imply,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  anterior  existence  of  one  parent  language,  from  which  they  all 
issued,  and  conduct  us  by  probable  inference  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
several  nations  who  spoke  those  separate  dialects  were  all  descended, 
though  not,  perhaps,  without  intermixture  with  other  races,  from  the 
same  common  ancestors,  who  employed  the  parent-language  in  ques- 
tion, and  formed  one  Arian  nation  inhabiting  the  same  country.  As 
the  question  where  this  country  was  situated  cannot  he  decided  by 
history,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  speculation ; and  we  are  therefore  led 
to  inquire  what  that  region  was  which  by  its  position  was  most  likely 
to  have  formed  the  point  of  departure  from  which  nations  situated  in 
the  opposite  quarters  ultimately  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  Iranians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  and  the  Slavonians,  must  have 
issued  in  order  to  reach  their  several  abodes  by  the  most  easy  and 
natural  routes.  The  point  of  departure  which  best  satisfies  this  con- 
dition is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  writers  whom  I have  cited, 
some  region  of  Central  Asia,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  India.  We 
may,  therefore,  place  the  cradle  of  the  Arians  in  or  near  Bactria. 


Sect.  VIII. — On  the  National  Traditions  of  the  Indians  regarding  their 
own  Original  Country. 

I shall  now  inquire  whether  there  are  any  data  to  be  found  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians  or  the  Persians,  from  which  we  can  derive 
any  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  other 
considerations.  I must,  however,  begin  with  a candid  admission  that, 
so  far  as  I know,  none  of  the  Sanskrit  books,  not  even  the  most  ancient, 
contain  any  distinct  reference  or  allusion  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the 
Indians.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  afford  any  just  ground  of  surprise. 
The  Vedic  hymns  themselves  do  not  carry  us  back  to  the  first  ages  of 
the  nation,  but  contain  allusions  to  personages  and  events  of  a stUl 
earlier  date.  The  past  history  of  their  race  is  very  liable  to  he  for- 
gotten by  an  unlettered  people,  as  is  remarked  by  Schlegel,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  p.  307  ; and  any  traditions  which  may  at  one 
time  have  existed  of  the  early  Arian  migrations  might  very  easily 
have  been  overgrown  and  effaced  by  the  luxuriant  harvest  of  legendary 
inventions  for  which  India  has  been  remarkable  from  the  earliest  ages. 
This  process  of  obscuration  is  distinctly  traceable  in  other  parts  of 
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Indian  history,  and  it  has  been  frequently  remarked  how  greatly  the 
myths  and  even  the  allusions  of  the  Vedas  have  been  amplified  and 
distorted  by  more  recent  mythologists.  I shall,  however,  proceed  to 
quote  such  passages  as  may  appear  in  any  way  to  imply  the  tradition 
of  a foreign  origin. 

First.  In  the  Eigveda,®®  an  expression  occurs  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  the  Indians  still  retained  some  recollection  of  their  having 
at  one  time  occupied  a colder  country.  Eeference  is  made  to  winter 
in  the  following  texts: — E.V.  i.  64,  14:  Tokam  pushtjema  tanayam 
iatam  himdh  \ “ May  we  cherish  sons  and  descendants  a hundred 
winters!” — v.  54,  15  : Idam  m me  Maruto  haryata  vacho  yasya  tarema 
tarasd  kitafh,  himdh  \ “ Be  pleased,  0 Maruts,  with  this  hymn  of  mine, 
by  the  force  of  which  may  we  pass  through  a hundred  winters ! ” — 
vi.  4,  8 : Madema  iatahimdh  suvirdh  | May  we  rejoice,  living  a 
hundred  winters,  with  vigorous  offspring  I ” The  same  words  are  re- 
peated in  vi.  10,  7;  vi.  12,  6;  vi.  13,  6;  vi.  17,  15.  In  vi.  48,  8,  it 
is  said  to  Agni : Pdhi  amhasah  sameddhdrdm  iatam  himdh  stotrihhyo  ye 
cha  dadati  \ “ Preserve  him  who  kindles  thee  from  calamity  for  a 
hundred  winters,  and  [preserve  also]  those  who  give  (gifts)  to  thy 
worshippers.”  And  in  ii.  1,  11,  we  find  the  words:  Tvam  lid  iata- 
himd' si  dahshase  | “ Thou  (Agni)  art  Ila,  bestowing  a hundred  winters 
on  the  wise  man.”  And  in  ix.  74,  8,  we  find  the  words,  Kakshivate 
iatahimdya,  “ To  Kakshivat,  who  has  lived  a hundred  winters.”  The 
phrase,  Paiyema  iaradah  iatam  jlvema  iaradah  iatam,  “ May  we  see — 
may  we  live — a hundred  autumns,”  also  occurs  in  E.V.  vii.  66,  16. 
See  also  E.V.  x.  18,  4.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  a more  recent  form  of 
the  expression,  dating  from  a period  when  the  recollection  of  the  colder 
regions  from  which  they  had  migrated  was  becoming  forgotten  by  the 
Aryas.®® 

Wilson,  Introd.  to  Rigveda,  vol.  i.  p.  xlii. 

I omit  here  the  quotation  from  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  i.  8,  1,  1,  f.  con- 
taining the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  of  the  Deluge  extant  in  the  Indian  records,  as 
■well  as  the  version  of  the  same  story  given  in  the  Mahahharata,  Vanaparva,  w. 
12746,  fF.,  together  with  all  the  passages  from  the  hymns  relating  to  the  descent  of 
the  Arian  Indians  from  Manu,  which  were  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume, 
pp.  324-331,  because  all  these  texts,  and  many  others  besides,  have  now  been  quoted 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  161-238;  and  becausei 
further,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  correct  reading  in  the  passage  of  the  S'atapatha 
Brahmana  i.  8,  1,  6,  is  atidudrdva  “he  passed  over,”  or  adhidudrdva,  which  would 
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Second.  In  the  allusions  made  to  the  TJttara  (or  northern)  Kurus  in 
the  Indian  books,  there  may  be  some  reminiscence  of  an  early  con- 
nexion vith  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  viii.  14  (quoted  by  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  i.  218),  contains  the  oldest  reference  to  this  people 
of  which  I am  aware : — Tasmad  etasydm  uduJiyam  disi  ye  Ice  eha  parena 
Himavantam  janapaddh  “ JJttaraTcuravah  Uttaramadrdh"  Hi  vairdjydya 
te  'IhisJiiehyante  \ “virdV'  ity  etdn  ahhishiktdn  dchakshate  | “Wherefore 
in  this  northern  region,  all  the  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  Himavat, 
[called]  the  Uttara  Kurus  and  the  TJttara  Madi-as,  are  consecrated  to 
glorious  rule  {vairdjyd).  Those  who  are  consecrated  are  called  virdJ." 

The  following  quotation  from  another  part  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii.  23,  will,  however,  show  that  even  at  the  early  period  when  that 
work  was  composed,  the  country  of  the  TJttara  Kurus  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  mythology : Etam  ha  mi  Aindram 
mahdllmhekam  Vdsishthah  Sdtyahavyo  Hyardiaye  Jdnantapaye provdcha  \ 
tasmdd  u Atyardtir  Jdnantapir  ardjd  san  vidyayd  samantam  sarvatah 
prithiviih  jayan  pariydya  \ sa  ha  uvdcha  Vdsishthah  Sdtyahavyah  "ajai- 
sMr  vai  samantam  sarvatah  prithivim  \ mahan  md  gamaya  ” iti  \ Sa  ha 
uvdcha  Atyardtir  Jdnantapir  “ yadd  hrdhmana  TIttarakurun  jayeyam 
atha  tvam  u ha  eva  prithivyai  rdjd  sydh  sendpatir  eva  te  'ham  sydm  " 
iti  I Sa  ha  uvdcha  Vdsishthah  Sdtyahavyah  devakshetram  vai  tad  na  vai 
tad  martyo  jetum  arhati  \ adruksho  vai  me  d 'tah  idam  dade"  iti  \ tato 
ha  Atyardtim  Jdnantapim  dttaviryam  nihsukram  amitratapano  S'ush- 
minah  S'aivyo  jaghdna  \ tasmdd  evamvidushe  Irdhmandya  evamchakrushe 
na  kshatriyo  druhyed  na  id  rdshtrdd  avapadyeyad  na  id  vdmaprdno  jahat\ 
“Satyahavya  of  the  race  of  Vasishtha  declared  this  great  inauguration, 
similar  to  Indra’s,  to  Atyarati,  son  of  Janantapa ; and  in  consequence 
Atyarati,  who  was  not  a king,  by  [that]  know'ledge  traversed  the 
whole  earth  round,  reducing  it  to  subjection.  Satyahavya  said  to  him, 
‘ Thou  hast  subdued  the  whole  earth  round : exalt  me  now  to  great- 
ness.’ Atyarati  replied,  ‘ When,  0 Brahman,  I conquer  the  TJttara 
Kurus,  then  thou  shalt  be  king  of  the  earth,  and  I will  be  only  thy 
general.’  Satyahavya  rejoined,  ‘That  is  the  land  of  the  gods;  no 

not  so  distinctly  convey  the  same  sense ; and  would  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
writer  intended  to  represent  Manu  as  having  crossed  the  Himalaya  from  the  north- 
ward. 
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mortal  may  conquer  it : thou  hast  acted  injuriously  towards  me ; I take 
back,  therefore,  that  [which  I have  bestowed].’  In  consequence  of 
this  the  foe-destroying  S'ushmina,  the  son  of  Sivi,  slew  Atyarati,  son 
of  Janantapa,  who  had  [thus]  become  bereft  of  his  vigour,  and 
destitute  of  strength.  "WTierefore  let  no  Kshatriya  treat  injuriously  a 
Brahman  who  possesses  this  knowledge  and  has  performed  this  rite, 
lest  he  lose  his  kingdom  and  his  life.”  (See  Colebrooke’s  ilisc.  Ess., 
i.  43.) 

The  northern  Kurus  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Eamayana.”  In  the 
“description  of  the  northern  region,”  iv.  44,  82,  ff.  we  have  the  following 
account:  Tan gachhata  hari-sreshthdh  visdldn  Uttardn  Kurun  \ ddnaslldn 
mahdhJidgdn  nityatushtdn  gatajvardn  \ na  tatra  sitam  ushnaih  vd  na  jard 
ndmayas  tathd  \ na  hko  na  lhayaih  va  pi  na  varsham  nd'pi  IhdsJcarah  j 
“ Go,  most  excellent  of  monkeys,  to  those  illustrious  TJttara  Kurus, 
who  are  liberal,  prosperous,  perpetually  happy,  and  undecaying.  In 
their  country  there  is  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor  decrepitude,  nor  disease, 
nor  grief,  nor  fear,  nor  rain,  nor  sun.”  A great  deal  more  follows  in 
the  same  hj-perbolical  strain,  and  then  it  is  added  (verse  117) : Kurums 
tdn  samatikramya  uttare  payasdm  nidkih  \ tatra  somagirir  ndma  hiran- 
maya-samo  mahdn  \ and  in  verses  121,  122  : na  kathanchana  gantavyam 
knrundm  uttarena  cha  \ anyeshdm  api  hhutdndrn  na  tatra  kramate  gatih  \ 
m hi  somagirir  ndma  devdndm  api  durgamah  \ “Beyond  the  Kurus  to 
the  north  lies  the  ocean ; and  there  the  vast  Soma-mountain  is  situated, 
resembling  a mass  of  gold.”  “You  must  not  travel  to  the  north  of 
the  Kurus.  That  region  is  untrodden  by  the  steps  of  other  Living 
beings  also.  For  that  Soma-mountain  is  difficult  of  access  even  to  the 
gods  themselves.”®® 

In  the  same  way,  when  Aijuna,  in  the  course  of  his  conquests,  as 
described  in  the  Digvijaya  Parva  of  the  ilahabharata,  comes  to  the 

See  also  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  second  edition,  p.  493,  f. 

S'  These  quotations  are  from  Gorresio’s  edition.  The  Bombay  edition,  sec.  43  of 
the  same  hook,  w.  38,  and  57,  f.,  is  less  diffuse.  It  says,  v.  38  : TTttardh  Kuravas 
tatra  l-ritapunya-pratUraydh  \ “ There  are  situated  the  Uttara  Kurus,  the  abodes 
of  those  who  have  performed  works  of  merit and  in  v.  57  : A'a  Icathanchana  gan- 
tavyam Kurunam  uttarena  vah  | anyeshdm  api  bhutdndm  ndnukrdmati  vai  gatih  | 
58  f so  somagirir  ndma  devdndm  api  durgamah.  “You  must  not  on  anv  account 
go  to  the  northward  of  the  Kurus  : nor  may  any  other  creatures  proceed  further. 
For  that  Soma-mountain  is  difficult  of  access  even  to  the  gods.” 
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country  of  the  Tlttara  Kurus  in  Harivarsha,  he  is  thus  addressed  by 
the  guards  at  the  gate  of  the  city  (Sabha  Parva,  verses  1045,  £P.): 
Pdrtha  nedafh  tvaya  sahjam  purafk  jetum  Icathanchana  | . . . idam 

purafh  yah  pravised  dhruvam  na  sa  hhaved  narah  | . . . na  chdtra 

hinchij  jetavyam  Arjundtra  pradrisyate  | Utta/rdh  Kuravo  hy  ete  ndtra 
yuddham  pravartate  ] pravishto  'pi  hi  Kaunteya  neha  d/rakshyasi  kin- 
chana  \ na  hi  mdnusha-dehena  kakyam  atrdhhivikshitum  \ “ This  city,  0 
king,  cannot  in  any  way  he  subdued  by  thee.  ...  He  who  enters 
this  city  must  be  more  than  mortal.  . . . There  is  nothing  to  he 

beheld  here,  0 Aijuna,  which  thou  mayest  conquer.  Here  are  the 
Tlttara  Kurus,  whom  no  one  attempts  to  combat.  And  even  if  thou 
shouldst  enter,  thou  couldst  behold  nothing;,  for  here  no  one  with  a 
mortal  body  can  see.” 

On  this  passage  (part  of  which  is  a mere  repetition  of  the  Ait.  Brah. 
viii.  23)  Professor  Lassen  remarks  (in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes,  ii.  62):  “At  the  furthest  accessible  extremity  of 
the  earth  appears  Harivarsha,  with  the  northern  Kurus.  The  region 
of  Hari  or  Vishnu  belongs  to  the  system  of  mythical  geography ; but 
the  case  is  different  with  the  Uttara  Kurus.  Here  there  is  a real 
basis  of  geographical  fact ; of  which  fable  has  only  taken  advantage, 
without  creating  it.  The  Uttara  Kurus  were  formerly  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  mythical  system  of  ‘dvipas,’  though  they  were  included 
in  it  at  an  early  date.”  Again  the  same  writer  says  at  p.  65  : “ That 
the  conception  of  the  Uttara  Kurus  is  based  upon  an  actual  country, 
and  not  on  mere  invention,  is  proved  (1)  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Vedas”  [the  Aitareya-brahmana,  as  just  quoted 
p.  324]  ; “ (2)  by  the  existence  of  Uttara  Kuru  in  historical  times 
as  a real  country;  and  (3)  by  the  way  in  which  the  legend  makes 
mention  of  that  region  as  the  home  of  primitive  customs.  To  begin 
with  the  last  point,  the  Mahabharata  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
freer  mode  of  life  which  women  led  in  the  early  world.  Book  I., 
verses  4719-22 : Andvritdh  kila  purd  striyah  dsan  vardnane  \ kdma- 
chdra-vihdrinyah  svatantrds  chdruhdsini  \ tdsdrh  vyuchcharamdndndm 
kaumdrdt  sulhage  patln  \ nddharmo  'Ihud  vardrohe  sa  hi  dharmah  purd 
'bhavat  \ tam  chaiva  dharmam  paurdnaih  tiryagyoni-gatdh  prdjdh  ) 
adydpy  anuvidhiyante  kdma-krodha-vivarjitdh  \ pramdna-drishto  dharmo 
'yam  pujyate  cha  maharshihhih  | JJttareshu  cha  rambhoru  Kurushv  adydpi 
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pujyate  \ ‘ "Women  were  formerly  imconfined,  and  roved  about  at  their 
pleasure,  independent.  Though  in  their  youthful  innocence,  they  went 
astray  from  their  husbands,  they  were  guilty  of  no  offence ; for  such 
was  the  rule  in  early  times.  This  ancient  custom  is  even  now  the 
law  for  creatures  born  as  brutes,  which  are  free  from  lust  and  anger. 
This  custom  is  supported  by  authority,  and  is  observed  by  great  rishis, 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  northern  Kurus.’  ” 

“ The  idea  which  is  here  conveyed  is  that  of  the  continuance  in  one 
part  of  the  world  of  that  original  blessedness  which  prevailed  in  the 
golden  age.  To  afford  a conception  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
southern  Kurus  it  is  said  in  another  place  ” (Mahabh.,  i.  4346  : 
Uttar aih  Kuruhhih  sardham  dakshinah  Kuravas  tatha  ] vispardhamanah 
vydharams  tatha  devarshi-chdranaih  1)  “ ‘ The  southern  Kurus  vied  in 
happiness  with  the  northern  Kurus,  and  with  the  divine  rishis  and 
bards.’  ” 

Professor  Lassen  goes  on  to  say:  “Ptolemy  (vi.  IG)*®**  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  Uttara  Kuru.  He  speaks  of  a mountain,  a people,  and 
a city  called  Ottorokorra.  Most  of  the  other  ancient  authors  who 
elsewhere  mention  this  name  have  it  from  him.  It  is  a part  of  the 
country  which  he  calls  Serica ; according  to  him  the  city  lies  twelve 
degrees  west  from  the  metropolis  of  Sera,  and  the  mountain  extends 
from  thence  far  to  the  eastward.  As  Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the 
whole  of  eastern  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  relative  position  which 
he  assigns  will  guide  us  better  than  the  absolute  one,  which  removes 
Ottorokorra  so  far  to  the  east  that  a correction  is  inevitable. 

“ According  to  my  opinion  the  Ottorokorra  of  Ptolemy  must  be 
sought  for  to  the  east  of  Kashghar.” 

Lassen  also  thinks  that  Megasthenes  had  the  TJttara  Kurus  in  view 

[I  am  myself  responsible  for  the  translation  of  these  lines.  The  practice  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  was,  according  to  the  legend,  abolished  by  S'vetaketu,  son 
of  the  rishi  Uddalaka,  who  was  incensed  at  seeing  his  mother  led  away  by  a strange 
Brahman.  His  father  told  him  there  was  no  reason  to  be  angry,  as : amvritdh  hi 
sarvesham  varndnam  angandh  bhuvi  | yathd  gdvah  sthitds  tdta  sve  sve  vdrne  tatha 
prajdh  \ “ The  women  of  all  castes  on  earth  are  uneonfined  : just  as  cattle  are 
situated,  so  are  human  beings,  too,  within  their  respective  castes.’’  S'vetaketu,  how- 
ever, could  not  endure  this  custom,  and  established  the  rule  that  henceforward  wives 
should  remain  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  husbands  to  their  wives.  Mahabharata, 
i.  verses  4724-33. — J.M.] 

■00  The  original  passage  wiB  be  given  in  appendix,  note  J. 
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when  he  referred  to  the  Hyperboreans,  who  were  fabled  by  Indian 
writers  to  live  a thousand  years.*”*  In  his  Indian  Antiquities  (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde,  2nd  ed.,  i.  612,  f.  and  note)  the  same  writer  con- 
cludes that  the  descriptions  given  in  such  passages  as  those  above  cited 
relative  to  the  Uttara  Kurus  are  to  he  taken  as  pictures  of  an  ideal 
paradise,  and  not  as  founded  on  any  recollections  of  the  northern  origin 
of  the  Kurus.  StiU  it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  some  such  remi- 
niscences originally  existed,  and  still  survived  in  the  Vedic  era,  though 
there  is  no  trace  of  their  existence  in  later  times. 

The  sanctity  of  Kashmir  is  thus  celebrated  in  the  Vana  Parva  of  the 
Mahabharata,  verses  10,545-46 : Kdsmira-mandalafh  chaitat  sarva- 
punj/am  arindama  \ maharshilhis  chadhyushitam  pasyedam,  hhratrilhih 
saha  I yatrauttardndm  sarvesham  rishlnam  JVdhushasya  cha  | Agnes 
chaivdtra  samvadah  Kaiyapasya  cha  Bhdrata  | “ And  this  is  the 

region  of  Kasmira,  all-holy,  and  inhabited  by  great  rishis : behold  it, 
along  with  thy  brothers.  It  was  here  that  the  conversation  of  all  the 
northern  rishis  with  Kahusha,  as  well  as  that  of  Agni  and  Kasyapa, 
occurred.” 

Fourth.  In  the  Atharva-veda,  v.  4,  1,  the  salutary  plant  “kushtha” 
is  spoken  of  as  growing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalaya : — TIdan 
jato  Himavatah  prachydm  nlyase  janam,  “ Produced  to  the  north  of  the 
Himavat,  thou  art  carried  to  the  people  in  the  east.”  This  reference 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  imply  that  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  of 
this  mantra  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  chain. 

Pifth.  In  a passage  of  the  Sankhayana  or  Kaushitakl-brahmana 
vii.  6 (cited  by  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  153,  note,  and  alluded  to  by 
Muller,  “ Last  Eesults  of  the  Turanian  Researches,”  p.  340),  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  north  was  resorted  to  at  an  early  period  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  language,  as  it  was  best  known  in  that  region : Pathyd 
Svastir  udichim  disam  prdjdndt  \ Vdg  vai  Pathyd  Svastih  | tasmdd 
udichjdm  disi  prajndtatard  vdg  udyate  | udanche  u eva  yanti  vdchaih 
sikshitum  \ yo  vd  tatah  dgachhati  tasya  vd  susrushante  “ iti  sma  dha"  | 
eshd  hi  vdcho  dik  prajndtd  \ “ Pathya  Svasti  (a  goddess)  knew  the 

Zcitschrift,  as  above,  ii.  67,  and  Scbwanbeek,  Megasthenis  Indica,  pp.  77,  117, 
riepl  Se  rSiv  'Tirepfioptwv  to  avra  Xiy^iv  Si/icuJ'iSp  koi  Iliydaptp  Kal  &Wois 

p.vQo\6yots, 
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northern  region.  Now  Pathya  Svasti  is  Vach  [the  goddess  of  speech]. 
Hence  in  the  northern  region  speech  is  better  known  and  better  spoken  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  north  that  men  go  to  learn  speech  : men  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  any  one  who  comes  from  that  quarter,  saying,  ‘ he  says 
[so  and  so]  for  that  is  renowned  as  the  region  of  speech.”  On 
this  the  commentator  Yinayaka  Bhatta  remarks  (Weber,  as  above)  : 
“ Prajyiatatara  vag  udyate,"  Icdsmire  Sarasvatl  kirtyate  \ Badarihasrame 
veda-ghoshah  sruyate  | “ vachafh  silcshitum  ” Sarasvati-prasdddrtham 
udanche  eva  yanti"  | yo  vd  prasddam  laldkvd  tatah  dgaclihati"\ 
smdha"  prasiddham  aha  sma  sarvalolcah\  “‘Language  is  better 
understood  and  spoken for  Sarasvatl  is  spoken  of  [as  having  her 
abode]  in  Kashmir,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  Badarika  [Badarinath  in 
the  Himalaya,  apparently],  the  sound  of  the  Vedas  is  heard.  ‘ Men 
go  to  the  north  to  learn  language  ’ : to  obtain  the  favour  of  Sarasvatl ; 
and  ‘he  who  comes  thence,’  having  obtained  her  favour,  ‘ is  listened 
to  with  attention,’  as  every  one  knows,  and  repeats.” 

There  may  lie  in  this  passage  some  faint  reminiscence  of  an  early 
connexion  with  the  north. 


Sect.  IX. — Whether  any  tradition  regarding  the  earliest  abodes  of  the 
Arian  race  is  contained  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  quote  at  some  length  the  First  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  descriptive  of  the  creation  of  various  countries  by  Ahura- 
mazda,  which  is  held  by  some  scholars  to  contain  a reference  to  the 
earliest  regions  known  to,  and  successively  occupied  by,  the  Iranians, 
though  this  is  denied  by  others.  Being  unacquainted  with  Zend,  I 
shall  borrow  the  abstract  which  I give  of  this  section  from  the  versions 
of  Professor  SpiegeP”^  and  Dr.  Haug.'“^ 

1—4. — “ Ahura-mazda  spake  to  the  holy  Zarathustra : ‘ I formed 
into  an  agreeable  region  that  which  before  was  nowhere  habitable. 
Had  I not  done  this,  all  living  things  would  have  departed  to  Airyana- 
vaejo.’ 

Avesta : Die  Heiligen  Sckriften  der  Parsen  (Avesta ; The  Sacred  Writings  of 
the  ParsTs),  vol.  i.,  pp.  61,  flF. 

103  Das  Erste  Kapitel  des  Vendidad  (The  First  Chapter  of  the  Vendidad),  pp.  18,  £F. 
yjie  purport  of  this  is.  Dr.  Haug  remarks,  that  Airyana-vaejo  was  originally 
VOL.  II.  22 
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5-9. — ‘ I,  Ahura-mazda  created  as  the  first,  best  region,  Airyana- 
vaejo,  in  a state  of  excellence.  Then  Angra-mainyus,  the  destroyer, 
formed  in  opposition  to  it,  a great  serpent,  and  winter  [or  snow],  the 
creation  of  the  daevas.  There  are  there  ten  months  of  winter,  and  two 
of  summer.’ 

13,  14. — ‘I,  Ahura-mazda,  created  as  the  second,  best  region,  Gau, 
in  which  Sughdha  is  situated.’ 

[Here,  and  in  most  of  the  following  cases,  I omit  the  counter- 
creations of  Angra-mainyus.] 

17,  18. — ‘I,  etc.,  created  as  the  third,  best  region,  Mouru,  the 
mighty,  the  holy.’ 

21,  22. — ‘I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fourth,  best  region,  the  fortunate 
Bakhdhi,  with  the  lofty  banner.’ 

25,  26. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fifth,  best  region  Nisai,’  [situated 
between  Mouru  and  Bakhdhi.] 

29,  30. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  sixth,  best  region,  Haroyu,  abound- 
ing in  houses  [or  water].’ 

33-36. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  seventh,  best  region,  Yaekereta 
where  Huj'ak  is  situated.  In  opposition  to  it,  Angra-mainyus,  the 
destroyer,  created  the  Pairika  Khnathaiti,  who  clung  to  Keresaspa.’ 

37,  38. — ‘I,  etc.,  created  as  the  eighth,  best  region,  Urva,  full  of 
pastures.’ 

41,  42. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  ninth,  best  region,  Khnenta,  in 
which  Vehrkana  lies.’ 

45j  46. — < Ij  etc.,  created  as  the  tenth,  best  region,  the  fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49,  50. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  eleventh,  best  region,  Haetumat, 
the  rich  and  shining.’ 

59,  60. — ‘I,  etc.,  created  as  the  twelfth,  best  region,  Eagha,  with 
three  fortresses  [or  races].’ 

63,  44. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  thirteenth,  best  region,  Chakhra, 
the  strong.’ 

67,  68. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fourteenth,  best  region,  Yarena, 
with  four  corners ; to  which  was  born  Thraetaono,  who  slew  the  ser- 
pent Dahaka.’ 

the  only  cultivated  country,  and  that  all  other  countries  were  waste.  As  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  waste  would  overrun  Airyana-vaejo,  other  countries 
also  were  made  habitable  by  Ahura-mazda. 
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72,  73. — ‘ I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fifteenth,  best  country,  Hapta- 
hendu  [from  the  eastern  to  the  western  Hendu*°*].  In  opposition, 
Angra-mainyus  created  untimely  evils,  and  pernicious  heat  [or  fever].’ 
76,  77. — ‘I,  etc.,  created  as  the  sixteenth,  and  best,  the  people  who 
live  without  a ruler  on  the  sea-shore.’ 

81. — ‘There  are  besides,  other  countries,  fortunate,  renowned,  lofty, 
prosperous  and  splendid.’  ” 

I shall  now  adduce  the  most  important  comments  of  different  authors 
on  this  curious  passage. 

Haug  observes  (p.  9)  that  “ the  winter  of  ten  months’  duration  as- 
signed to  Airyana-vaejo,  points  to  a position  far  to  the  north,  at  a 
great  distance  beyond  the  Jaxartes ; but  the  situation  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  any  precise  accounts,  be  more  specifically  fixed.  Only  so 
much  is  undeniable,  that  the  Iranians  came  from  the  distant  north. 
The  same  thing  results  from  the  Second  Targard  of  the  Vendidad, 
where  the  years  of  Yima  are  enumerated  by  winters,  and  the  evils  of 
winter  are  depicted  in  lively  colours.”  The  same  writer  further 
remarks  (pp.  23,  24) : “ By  Airyana-vaej5  we  are  to  understand  the 
original  country  of  the  Arians,  and  paradise  of  the  Iranians.  Its 
ruler  was  King  Yima,  the  renowned  Jemshed  of  Iranian  legends,  who 
is  hence  called  iruto  Airyene-vaejahi,  ‘ famous  in  Airyana-vaejo.’ 
(Fargard  ii.)  In  this  region  Ahura-mazda  and  Zarathustra  adore  the 
water  of  the  celestial  spring  {Ardvl  iurd  andhitu,  Yasht,  5,  17,  104); 
and  here,  too,  Zarathustra  supplicates  Drvaspa  and  Ashi.  Thus, 
Aiiyana-vaejo  had  become  an  entirely  mythical  region,  the  abode  of 
gods  and  heroes,  free  from  sickness,  death,  frost  and  heat,  as  is  said 
of  Yima’s  realm.  We  can,  however,  discover  a historical  substratum 
in  the  chapter  before  us.  In  Airyana-vaej5  the  winter  lasts  for  ten 
months ; but  winter  being  a calamity  inflicted  by  Angra-mainyus,  wms 
not  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a paradise,  the  abode  of  joy  and 
blessedness.  This  long  duration  of  winter  is,  however,  perfectly 
characteristic  of  regions  lying  far  to  the  north,  and  is  a primitive 
reminiscence  of  the  real  cradle  of  the  Iranians.  In  the  legend  of 
Airyana-vaej5  an  actual  historical  recollection  of  this  earliest  home 
has  thus  become  blended  with  the  conception  of  a primeval  abode  of 

Spiegel  omits  the  words  within  brackets. 
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mankind  in  paradise,  such  as  is  represented  in  so  many  popular  tra- 
ditions.” 

“ Airy  ana- vaejo,”  says  Spiegel,  “is  to  be  placed  in  the  furthest  east 
of  the  Iranian  plateau,  in  the  region  where  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
take  their  rise.” 

The  second  country  is  Sogdiana ; the  third,  klerv  (the  ancient  Mar- 
giana) ; the  fourth,  Balkh  (the  ancient  Bactria) ; the  fifth,  !Nisa  (the 
ancient  Nisaea) ; the  sixth,  Herat  (the  ancient  Aria) ; the  seventh  is 
Kabul, according  to  Spiegel,  and  Sejestan  according  to  Burnouf, 
Lassen,  and  Haug;  the  eighth  is  Kabul,  according  to  Haug  and 
Lassen ; the  ninth  is  Gurgan,  according  to  Spiegel,*®®  and  Kandahar, 
according  to  Haug;  the  tenth  is  the  Arachosia  of  the  ancients;  the 
eleventh  is  the  valley  of  the  Hilmend  river;  the  twelfth  is  Eei  in 
Media ; the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  variously  placed ; the 
fifteenth  is  the  country  of  the  seven  rivers  {Sapta-sindhavas),  or  the 
Panjab;  and  the  sixteenth  may,  Haug  thinks,  be  sought  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.*'® 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  section  under  review,  Dr.  Haug  remai’ks 
(p.  6) : “ The  original  document  itself  [as  distinguished  from  certain 
additions  which  appear  to  have  been  interpolated  in  it]  is  certainly  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  the  existing  Vendidad.  But  in  the  form  in  which  it 
lies  before  us  (even  after  striking  out  the  late  interpolations)  it  is 
decidedly  subsequent  to  Zarathustra;  and  later  than  the  so-called 
‘ Gathas,’  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  genuine  sayings  and  doctrines 

Spiegel  says  that  in  the  writings  on  the  geography  of  this  section,  the  position 
of  this  country  has  been  much  disputed.  Comm.  p.  24.  (The  first  volume  of  this 
commentary  appeared  in  I860,  thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  translation  of  the  Avesta.) 

According  to  his  commentary,  p.  28,  Spiegel  thinks  that  the  correctness  of  this 
identification  cannot  he  decidedly  guaranteed,  but  that  it  has  much  in  its  favour. 

According  to  Spiegel,  this  locality  is  difficult  to  determine.  Comm.  p.  31. 

109  In  his  Comm.,  p.  32,  Spiegel  says  that  the  name  Vehrkana  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  ancient  Hpeania.  Lassen  concurs  in  this.  Ind.  Ant.,  i.  635,  note  (2nd  ed.). 

“0  In  a paper  “On  the  Geographical  Arrangement  of  the  Arian  Countries  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,”  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1856,  pp.  621-647,  Dr.  Kiepert  contests  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Haug  and  others  in  regard  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  countries.  Dr.  Haug 
defends  his  own  views  in  a paper  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vol.  xi., 
pp.  526-533. 
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of  Zarathustra  have  been  handed  down.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
conclusion  is,  that  the  passage  under  review  exhibits  the  Persian 
doctrine  in  a far  more  developed  shape  than  the  songs  of  Zarathustra.” 
And  again  in  p.  7,  “ Though  there  is  thus  no  doubt  that  this  Pargard 
only  dates  from  the  period  after  Zarathustra,  we  do  not  thereby  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  of  modern  origin ; on  the  contrary,  its  whole  contents 
show  that  it  must  be  very  ancient.  We  can  scarcely  derive  from  it 
any  fixed  historical  data.  Prom  the  names  of  the  countries,  however, 
we  can  gather  not  only  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  its  author 
was  very  limited,  but  also  that  the  region  actually  occupied  by  the 
Arians  was  much  more  contracted  than  we  afterwards  find  it.” 

In  his  first  volume  Professor  Spiegel  remarks  on  the  same  Pargard  as 
follows,  p.  59:  “The  great  importance  of  this  first  chapter  for  the  pre- 
historical  age  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  in  general,  and  of  the  Persian 
race  in  particular,  has  been  fully  allowed  by  investigators  of  the  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Heeren,  Rhode,  Lassen,  and  others, 
have  recognized  in  these  accounts  of  the  Vendidad  a half-historical,  half- 
mythical  fragment,  which  reveals  to  us  the  state  of  geographical  know- 
ledge among  the  followers  of  the  Avesta  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
posed. Perhaps,  we  may  also,  with  Rhode,  discover  in  it  the  history 
of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Iranian:  race,  regarding  the  first- 
mentioned  country  as  their  primeval  abode,  and  those  which  follow 
as  the  regions  which  were  peopled  at  a later  date.  The  order  in 
which  the  countries  are  arranged  appears  to  tell  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis.” 

In  his  second  volume,  p.  cix.  Professor  Spiegel  retracts  his  qualified 
adhesion  to  the  view  of  Rhode.  He  says : “I  cannot  coincide  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad  an  account  of 
the  gradual  migration  of  the  Iranians.  It  has  been  said  that  that  list 
of  countries  is  a continuous  history  of  their  attempts  at  colonization, 
beginning  with  their  northern  home,  and  ending  with  Hapta-Hendu  or 

India.  But  the  list  nowhere  speaks  of  any  such  migration 

Hence,  I see  in  this  chapter  nothing  but  a specification  of  the  countries 
known  to  the  Iranians  at  a particular  time.  This  period,  however, 
cannot  be  a very  recent  one,  as  the  name  Hapta-Hendu  is  connected 
with  the  Vedic  period.  This  name,  however,  may  have  been  preseiwed 
in  Persia  after  it  had  disappeared  in  India,  and  we  cannot  conclude 
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from  it  that  this  Fargard  was  composed  contemporaneously  with  the 
Vedas.” 

M.  Pictet,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  observations : 
“These  names  [of  countries]  enable  us  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
extension  of  the  Iranians  over  the  vast  domain  which  they  have  ever 
since  occupied.  The  thing  which  interests  us  the  most  in  this 
enumeration  is  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  general  direction  of 
the  movement.  The  first  perfect  abode  which  Ormuzd  created  is 
called  ‘ Airyana-vaejo.’  ...  As  Eitter  and  Lassen  remark,  the 
ten  months  of  winter  and  only  two  of  summer  can  only  apply  to  the 
highest  valleys  of  Belurtagh  and  Mustagh  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Iranian  table-land.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  an 
‘ excellent  ’ abode  could  ever  have  existed  there,  unless  we  assume 
a very  improbable  alteration  of  climate.  We  are  as  little  able  to 
imagine  how  a country  so  savage  and  so  poor  could  have  been  the 
cradle  of  a race  so  prolific  as  the  Aryas.  I believe,  then,  that  we 
must  separate,  in  this  tradition,  the  mythical  element  from  the  his- 
torical data.  Airyana-vaejo,  the  primeval  paradise,  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a very  confused  reminiscence  of  the  country  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Aryas.  At  their  dispersion,  the  Perso-Arian 
branch,  driven  back  perhaps  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Arian 
population,  may  have  directed  their  steps  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
high  valleys  of  Belurtagh  and  Mustagh,  where  their  further  progress 
would  be  arrested.  At  a later  period,  when  the  emigration  of  the 
other  Arian  tribes  had  left  the  field  clear,  they  descended  from  these 
unprofitable  regions  towards  the  more  favoured  countries  of  which 
they  had  preserved  some  recollection,  as  we  learn  from  the  myth  in 
Vendidad.” — Origines  Indo-Europeennes,  pp.  36,  37. 

Professor  Muller’s  views,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  Breal,  on  the  First 
Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  will  be  found  above,  in  note  90,  p.  314."^ 

In  Ills  Commentary  on  the  Avesta,  vol.  i.  (1866),  p.  1,  the  same  author  -writes : 
“This  view  (that  this  Fargard  describes  the  migration  of  the  Iranians)  -was  first 
shaken  by  Kiepert  in  his  dissertation  on  “ The  Geographical  Arrangement  of  the 
Names  of  Arian  Countries  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  ” (Proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  Dec.,  1856,  p.  621,  if.),  -with  which  I in  general  agree, 
as  does  also  M.  Breal,  De  la  Geographic  de  V Avesta  (Journ.  Asiatique,  1862).  On 
the  other  hand,  Haug  and  Bunsen  maintain  the  view  that  this  chapter  describes  the 
migrations  of  the  Indo-Germans,  and  in  particular  of  the  Arians,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  immigration  into  Iran  and  India  (compare  Bunsen’s  .31gyptens  Stelle  in  der 
Welt-geschichte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104,  ff.).  See  Appendix,  note  K. 
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Sect.  X. — What  was  the  route  hy  which  the  Aryas  penetrated  into 

India  ? 

We  have  already  seen  (pp.  306,  ff.)  that  according  to  the  most 
numerous  authorities,  Bactria,  or  its  neighbourhood,  was  the  country 
which  the  different  branches  of  the  Indo-European  race  occupied  in 
common  before  their  separation.  By  what  route,  then,  did  they  enter 
into  India  ? 

A.  W.  von  Schlegel  thinks  that  the  Indo-Arians  must  have  pene- 
trated into  that  country  from  the  west.  After  describing  the  difficulties 
of  the  sea  routes  leading  to  India  from  the  south,  and  of  the  land  route 
over  the  Himalaya  from  the  north,  he  goes  on  to  say:  “The  western 

In  the  first . edition  of  this  volume,  p.  345,  I wrote  as  follows;  “Professor 
Benfey,  who,  apparently,  dififers  to  some  extent  from  other  scholars  in  designating 
that  primeval  country  as  Tartary,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  and  Persian  branches 
of  this  family  may,  after  their  separation  from  the  others,  have  dwelt  together,  more 
to  the  south,  in  Little  Thibet,  the  country  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus ; ” and  I 
then  proceed  to  quote  from  his  Indien,  pp.  14,  S’.,  a passage  in  which  he  argues  that 
most  probably  the  Indians  “ crossed  over  from  their  ancient  seats  beyond,  and  in  the 
northern  vaUeys  of,  the  Himalaya,  into  the  southern  plains,  rather  as  peaceable 
colonists  than  as  martial  conquerors.  The  passes  over  which  the  road  lies  are,  it  is 
true,  difficult,  hut  hy  no  means  insuperable,  and  are  available  for  traffic  and  every 
sort  of  intercourse,  though  difficult  for  warlike  operations.  By  these  routes  the  first 
Aryas  who  settled  in  India,  partly  following  the  various  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
might  have  found  their  way,  through  Kemaon,  Garhwal,  or  Sinnur,  to  the  plains 
situated  to  the  the  south  of  the  Himalaya.  Here  they  founded  Indraprastha,  and 
thence  spread  themselves  around,  subduing  the  feeble  Mlechhas,  and  gradually  con- 
quering all  the  parts  of  India  which  were  not  too  difficult  of  access.’’ 

In  his  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  in  the  Gbtt.  Gel.  Anzeigen  for  1861, 
p.  136,  Prof.  Benfey  writes;  “The  author  has  also  given  a place  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  1840  in  regard  to  the  road  by  which  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race 
immigrated  into  India.  This  was  written  at  a time  when  I had  scarcely  any  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Vedas ; and  since  then  I have  had  no  opportunity  for 
expressing  my  views  anew  upon  this  question.  But  already  in  1844,  when  I first 
read  through  the  Rigveda  in  London,  and  still  more  in  1846,  after  Roth’s  dissertation 
‘ On  the  Literatirre,  etc.  of  the  Veda,’  had  appeared,  I,  too,  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  the  region  of  the  Sarasvatl  which  was  to  be  assumed  as  the 
earliest  abode  of  the  immigrants  into  India  (on  which  my  opinion  regarding  their 
route  had  been  founded),  but  the  country  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  that,  consequently, 
their  route  must  have  been  over  the  Hindukush  and  the  Indus.’’  Professor  Benfey 
then  goes  on  to  state  his  conviction  that  his  earliest  view  was  the  only  one  to  which 
the  materials  at  his  command  before  the  Vedas  were  accessible  could  properly  lead. 
And  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Weber’s  opinion  had  at  first  coincided  with  his 
own  (the  passage  will  he  quoted  in  a note  further  on,  p.  339),  and  had  only  at  a later 
period  been  altered  in  conformity  with  the  materials  now  accessible. 
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side  of  India  appears  to  be  more  open,  as  from  Kashmir  to  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus  the  boundaries  are  not  otherwise  marked  than  by  that 
river  itself.  But  in  its  upper  course  the  Indus  is  not  navigable,  owing 
to  its  rapidity  and  its  cataracts : and  in  addition  its  right  bank  is 
flanked  by  mountains.  Towards  the  sea  it  spreads  out  into,  or  is 
surrounded  by,  marshes:  more  in  the  interior,  and  even  above  the 
confluence  of  the  five  rivers,  it  is  bounded  by  sandy  deserts.  From 
that  point  to  the  place  where  it  enters  the  plains  near  Attock,  a tract 
intervenes  where  the  passage  may  be  more  easily  effected.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  on  this  side  that  India  has  always  been  entered  by  foreign 
conquerors,  by  Semiramis,  if  her  Indian  expedition  is  authentic,  . 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
by  the  Indo-Scythians,  or  nomad  races,  who  invaded  certain  provinces 
during  the  century  preceding  our  era ; by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  by  the 
Afghans,  the  Moguls,  and  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah.  Thus  all 
probabilities  are  united  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hindus  came  from  the  same  side ; a supposition  which  we  find 
to  be  confirmed  by  arguments  of  another  kind.  The  Panjab  would 
consequently  be  the  first  country  occupied  by  the  colonists.  Tradition 
does  not,  however,  celebrate  this  as  a classic  region.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a passage  of  the  Mahabharata,  published  and  commented  on  by 
Lassen,  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  less  pure  and  correct  in  their 
customs  than  the  real  Aryas,  as  perhaps  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  vicinity  of  barbarians.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
after  the  colonists  had  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
that  their  form  of  worship,  and  the  social  order  dependent  upon 
it,  could  have  assumed  a permanent  form.” — Essais  litteraires  et 
historiques,  pp.  455-457. 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Lassen  (Indian  Antiquities,  1st  ed.,  i. 
511  ; 2nd  ed.,  p.  612) : — 

“The  Indians,  like  most  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  believe 
themselves  to  be  autochthonous : their  sacred  legends  represent  India 
itself  as  the  scene  of  creation,  as  the  abode  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
theatre  of  their  deeds;  and  they  have  no  recollection  of  having  sprung 
from  any  country  out  of  India,  or  of  having  ever  lived  beyond  tbe 
bounds  of  their  own  Bharatavarsha.  (See,  however,  above,  p.  323,  ff.) 

“It  is  true  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  discover  in  the  superior 
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sacrednesa  which  they  ascribe  to  the  north  a reference,  unintelligible 
to  themselves,  to  a closer  connexion  which  they  had  formerly  had  with 
the  northern  countries ; for  the  abodes  of  most  of  the  gods  are  placed 
towards  the  north  in  and  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  the  holy  and 
wonderful  mountain  Meru  is  situated  in  the  remotest  regions  in  the 
same  direction.  A more  exact  examination  will,  however,  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  conception  to  which  we  have  referred  has  been 
developed  in  India  itself,  and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  northern  mountain-range.  The  daily  prospect  of  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Himalaya  glittering  far  and  wide  over  the 
plains,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  insurmountable,  and  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  the  entirely  different  character  of  the  table-land 
beyond,  with  its  extensive  and  tranquil  domains,  its  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  and  peculiar  natural  productions,  would  necessarily  designate  the 
north  as  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  the  theatre  of  wonders ; while  its 
holiness  is  explicable  from  the  irresistible  impression  produced  upon 
the  mind  by  surrounding  nature.  Uttara  Kuru,  the  Elysium  in  the 
remotest  north,  may  be  most  properly  regarded  as  an  ideal  picture 
created  by  the  imagination,  of  a life  of  tranquil  felicity,  and  not  as 
a recollection  of  any  early  residence  of  the  Kurus  in  the  north.  Such 
at  least  is  true  of  the  representation  which  we  have  of  this  country 
in  the  epic  poems.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  originally,  and  as 
late  as  the  Vedic  era,  a recollection  of  this  sort  attached  itself  to  that 
country,  though  in  later  times  no  trace  of  it  has  been  preserved.” 

After  stating  the  reasons  (already  detailed  above,  pp.  308,  ff.)  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  autochthonous, 
Lassen  proceeds  as  follows  (1st  ed.,  p.  515,  2nd.  ed.,  p.  616):  “There 
is  only  one  route  by  which  we  can  imagine  the  Arian  Indians  to  have 
immigrated  into  India;  they  must  have  come  through  the  Panjab,  and 
they  must  have  reached  the  Panjab  through  western  Kabulistan.  The 
roads  leading  from  the  country  on  the  Oxus  into  eastern  Kabulistan  and 
the  valley  of  the  Panjkora,  or  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus  down 
upon  Gilgit,  and  from  thence  either  down  the  course  of  the  Indus,  or 
from  Gilgit  over  the  lofty  plateau  of  Deotsu  down  on  Kashmir,  are 
now  known  to  us  as  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  that  exist,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  much  or  frequently  used  as  lines 
of  communication.  We  can  only  imagine  the  small  tribes  of  the 
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Daradas  to  have  come  by  the  second  route  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  Hindukush  into  their  elevated  valleys ; hut  we  cannot  suppose 
the  mass  of  the  Arians  to  ‘have  reached  India  by  this  road.  All  the 
important  expeditions  of  nations  or  armies  which  are  known  to  us 
have  proceeded  through  the  western  passes  of  the  Hindukush,  and  if 
we  suppose  the  Arian  Indians  to  have  come  into  India  from  Bactria, 
this  is  the  only  route  by  which  we  can  assume  them  to  have 
arrived.”  It  is  true  that  the  Hindus  attach  no  idea  of  sanctity  to 
the  Panjab;  on  the  contrary,  “the  Sarasvati  is  the  western  boundary 
of  the  pure  land,  governed  by  Brahmanical  law.  There  are,  indeed, 
Indians  dwelling  further  to  the  west,  but  they  do  not  observe  the 
Brahmanical  ordinances  in  all  their  integrity.  But  this  mode  of  re- 
garding the  western  tribes  can  only  have  arisen  after  the  Indian 
institutions  had  been  developed,  and  a marked  difference  had  become 
observable  between  the  people  living  east  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  those 
on  the  western  border.  The  people  of  the  Panjab  always  appear  as 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  in  spite  of  the  aversion  in  question, 
the  epic  legends  recount  to  us  frequent  relations  between  the  kings  of 
the  pure  portion  of  India  and  the  tribes  to  the  westward.  There  is  no 
break  in  the  chain  of  Indian  races  towards  the  west.”  (p.  616,  2nded.) 

M.  Burnouf  briefly  indicates  his  opinion  on  the  question  with  which 
we  are  now  occupied,  by  speaking  of  “the  movement  which  from  the 
earliest  ages  had  carried  the  Arian  race  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  Ganges  into  the  Dekhan,”  etc..  Preface  to  Bhag.  Pur., 
vol.  hi.,  p.  xxix. 

I am  not  aware  whether  Professor  Roth  has  ever  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  route  by  which  the  Arians  entered  India; 
but  in  his  work  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda  (1846),  p.  136,  he 
writes  as  follows : “ It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
tribes  which  we  may  designate  as  the  Vedic  people  dwelt  nearer  to 
the  Indus  than  the  Jumna,  and  that  the  battle  which  is  described  in 
the  hymn  before  us  was  one  of  those  conflicts  in  which  the  northern 
tribes  pressed  upon  the  southern,  on  their  way  towards  the  regions 
which  they  were  eventually  to  occupy.  The  Indus  is  well  known  and 
frequently  celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  while  at  this 
moment  I know  of  only  one  passage  in  which  the  Ganges  is  mentioned, 
and  that  only  in  a way  which  assigns  to  it  an  inferior  rank.” 
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The  same  writer  in  his  article  on  “Brahma  and  the  Brahmans,”  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1847,  p.  81,  again 
expresses  himself  thus : “ When  the  Vedic  people,  expelled  by  some 
shock — and  that  at  a period  more  recent  than  the  majority  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda — relinquished  their  seats  in  the  Panjab  and  on  the 
Indus,  advanced  further  and  further  to  the  south,  drove  the  aborigines 
into  the  hills,  and  occupied  the  broad  tracts  lying  between  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Vindhya  range,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
division  of  power,  the  relations  of  king  and  priest,  could  become  trans- 
formed in  the  most  rapid  and  comprehensive  manner.” 

Professor  Weber  also  speaks  of  the  Arians  as  at  one  time  dwelling 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  his  Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  (1852),  pp.  2 and  3,  he 
writes ; “In  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bigveda  the  Indian  people  appear 
to  us  as  settled  on  the  north-western  borders  of  India,  in  the  Panjah, 
and  even  beyond  the  Panjab,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kubha  river,  the 
Kophen  in  Kabul. The  gradual  ditfusion  of  this  people  from  this 
point  towards  the  east,  beyond  the  Sarasvatl  and  over  Hindustan  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  can  be  traced  almost  step  by  step  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Vedic  writings.”  See  also  Ind.  Stud.  ii.  20. 

In  his  “Eecent  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,”  the  same  writer 
similarly  remarks  : “ The  oldest  hymns  of  the  Veda  show  us  the  Arian 
people  still  dwelling  beyond,  or,  at  least,  only  on  the  north-western 
frontiers  of  India ; viz.,  in  the  tract  between  the  Cabul  river  and  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  in  the  Panjab.  Their  advance  from  this  point,  and 
extension  over  India  can  be  traced  step  by  step  in  their  literature. 
Their  road  lay  to  the  north  of  the  great  desert  of  Marwar,  from  the 
S'atadru  (the  modern  Sutlej)  to  the  Sarasvatl,  a river  (esteemed  at  a 
later  period  as  of  the  highest  sanctity)  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  This  must  have  been  a point  where  they  made  a halt 

In  his  Indische  Studien,  vol.  i.  p.  165  (published  1849-50),  Weber  speaks  of 
the  “ Arian  Indians  being  driven  by  a deluge  from  their  home  (see  above,  p.  335,  note), 
and  coming  from  the  north,  not  from  the  west  (as  Lassen,  i.  515,  will  have  it)  intO' 
India  ; first  of  all  to  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab  ; as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
explain  the  northern  Kurus  and  the  northern  Madras,  with  whom  the  conception  of 
the  golden  age  became  afterwards  associated.”  As,  however,  in  the  passages  quoted 
in  the  text,  which  were  written  at  a later  date,  Weber  supposes  the  Ariaus  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  Kabul  river,  they  must,  in  order  to  arrive  there,  have  either  arrived  by 
the  route  which  Lassen  assigns,  or  have  afterwards  spread  themselves  to  the  west- 
ward. 
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of  long  continuance,  as  may  be  concluded  from  tbe  great  sacredness 
ascribed  in  later  times  to  this  region.  At  that  period  it  formed  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Brahmanical  organization  which  was  being 
now  formed  in  Hindustan,  and  those  Arian  races  of  the  west  which 
retained  the  free  manner  of  life  inherited  from  their  forefathers.” — 
Indian  Sketches,  pp.  13,  14. 

M.  Langlois,  in  the  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of  the  R.V., 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  pp.  ix,  x:  “The  hymns  of  the  Rigveda 
were  composed  for  tribes  which  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  were  living  in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Ganges.  This  people 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  that  great  branch  of  the  human  race  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Aryas.  They  brought  with  them  a mild  and 
simple  civilization,  patriarchal  manners,  a polished  language.  . . 

These  Aryas,  as  they  established  themselves  in  India,  drove  back 
before  them  the  ancient  populations,  which  then  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  forests  and  mountains,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  savage  cus- 
toms and  murderous  depredations,  became,  for  the  Aryas,  the  types  of 
those  evil  spirits  which  they  have  depicted  in  their  books.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  colony  there  must  have  been  a prince  of  the  Arian 
nation  called  Manu,  whom  the  traditions  represent  as  the  father  of 
mankind.” 

In  another  place,  in  a note  to  R.V.  i.  33,  3 (p.  264,  vol.  i.  of  his 
work,  note  2),  the  same  author  writes  still  more  explicitly  as  regards 
the  point  under  consideration:  “It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indian 
colony  conducted  by  Manu,  which  established  itself  in  Aryavartta, 
came  from  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  of 
which  the  general  name  was  Aria,  Ariana,  Hiran.” 

Professor  Muller  does  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  anywhere  determine 
the  route  by  which  the  Arians  arrived  in  India,  more  precisely  than 
is  done  in  the  following  passages  (already  quoted  in  pp.  310,  f.) : “At 
the  first  dawn  of  traditional  history  we  see  these  Arian  tribes  migrating 
across  the  snow  of  the  Himalaya,  southward  towards  the  ‘ seven  rivers  ’ 
(the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  the  Sarasvati),  and  ever 
since  India  has  been  called  their  home.” — Last  Results  of  the  Sanskrit 
Researches,  p.  129  (“Chips,”  i.  63);  and  Anc.  Sanskrit  Lit.,  p.  12. 
And  again,  at  p.  131  (“Chips,”  i.  p.  65);  Anc.  Sanskrit  Lit.,  p.  15, 
he  writes:  “After  crossing  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Hindukush  or 
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the  Himalaya,  they  [the  southern  Arians]  conquered,  or  drove  before 
them  ....  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Trans-Himalayan 
countries.”  Some  remarks  on  the  same  subject  have  been  already 
quoted  (see  above,  p.  311)  from  his  “Last  Results  of  the  Turanian 
Researches,”  p.  340. 

Whatever  other  and  minor  differences  of  view  may  exist  between 
the  several  authorities  whom  I have  last  cited,  they  are  all  of  one 
accord  at  least  in  regard  to  this  one  point,  that  India  is  not  the 
original  country  of  the  Hindus. 


Sect.  XI. — The  immigration  of  the  Indo- Arians  from  the  north-west 
rendered  prolalle  ly  the  tenor  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 

The  immigration  of  the  Arians,  the  progenitors  of  the  Brahmanical 
Indians,  into  India  from  the  north-west,  is  further  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Vedic  hymns  appear  to  be  most 
familiar  with  the  countries  lying  in  that  direction,  i.e.,  with  the  north- 
western parts  of  India  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  countries  bordering 
on,  or  beyond  the  Indus,  and  with  the  rivers  which  flow  through  those 
regions ; while  the  countries  and  rivers  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  India  are  more  rarely  mentioned ; and  no  allusion  whatever  is 
made  to  the  regions  of  the  south.  On  this  subject  I borrow  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  Professor  Roth’s  work  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of 
the  Veda,  p.  136 : “ The  Sindhu  (Indus)  is  well  known  and  frequently 
celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  while  at  present  I know  of 
only  one  hymn  in  which  the  Ganges  is  mentioned,  and  that  only  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  This  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  hymns  ascribed 
to  Sindhukshit,  son  of  Priyamedha  (x.  75,  5),  which  is  addi’essed  to 
the  Sindhu,  ‘ the  most  copious  of  streams,’  [apasam  apastamd).  The 
other  rivers  are  solicited  to  regard  graciously  the  praises  of  the  poet, 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  Sindhu. The  passage  is,  after  Yaska 
(Nirukta,  ix.  26),  to  be  explained  thus  : ‘ Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvati, 
S'utudil,  with  the  Parushni,  receive  graciously  my  hymn.  Marudvri- 
dha,  hear  with  the  Asiknl,  the  Vitasta  ; Arjikiya,  hear  with  the 

"5  The  entire  hymn  is  quoted  and  translated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work, 
p.  343,  f. 
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Sushoma.’  ” {Imam  me  Gange  Yamune  Sarasvati  S’utud/ri  stomam 
sachata  Parushni  d \ Asiknya  Marudvridhe  Vitastayd  Arjikiye  srinuhi 
d Sushomayd  |) 

Another  passage  in  which  the  Indus  is  mentioned  is  the  following, 
E.V.  i.  126,  1 : Amanddn  stomdn  pralhare  manishd  Sindhdv  adhi 
kshiyato  Bhdvyasya  \ Yo  me  sahasram  amimlta  savdn  aturto  rdjd  sravah 
ichhamdnah  \ “ With  my  intellect  I produce  ardent  encomiums  upon 

Svanaya,  the  son  of  Bhavya,  who  dwells  on  the  Sindhu;  the  in- 
vincible prince,  who,  desirous  of  renown,  has  offered  through  me  a 
thousand  oblations.”  In  the  7th  verse  of  the  same  hymn  we  find  a 
reference  which  indicates  familiarity  with  the  country  of  the  Gandharis 
and  its  sheep:  Sarvd  'ham  asmi  romasd  Gandhdrindm  ivdvikd\  “I 
am  all  hairy,  like  a ewe  of  the  Gandharis.”  Gandhara  is  placed  by 
Lassen  (in  the  map  of  Ancient  India  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Indian  Anti- 
quities) to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Cophen  or 
Kabul  river,  the  same  position  to  which  the  Gandaritis  of  the  ancients 
is  referred.”’  In  a note  to  his  Transl.  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  vol.  ii., 
p.  174  (Dr.  Hall’s  ed.),  Prof.  Wilson  writes  of  the  Gandharas  : “These 
are,  also,  a people  of  the  north-west,  found  both  on  the  west  of  the  Indus 
and  in  the  Punjab.”  The  word  Sindhu  also  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  Rigveda,  viz.,  i.  94,  16;  i.  122,  6;  ii.  15,  6;  iv.  30,  12; 
V.  53,  9 ; vii.  33,  3;  viii.  20,  25  ; x.  64,  9.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Indus  be  always  meant.  The  last  of  these  passages 

Part  of  Yaska’s  note  (Nirukta,  is.  26)  is  as  follows: — Imam  me  Gange  Yamune 
Sarasvati  S'utudri  Parushni  stomam  a sevadham  Asiknya  cha  saha  Marudvridhe 
Vitastayd  eha  Arjikiye  dsrinuhi  Sushomayd  cha  iti  samastdrthah  | . . . . 

Irdvatim  Parushni  ity  dhuh  ....  Asiknt  asukld  asitd  | . . . Marud- 

vridhdh  sarvdh  nadyah  \ Marutah  endh  vardhayanti  | . . . Arjikiydm  Vipdd 

ity  dhuh  \ (See  vol.  i.,  pp.  339  and  417,  note  210.)  “ The  entire  sense  is,  ‘ Receive 

tliis  hymn,  0 Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvati,  S'utudri,  Parushni,  and  Marudvridha 
along  with  the  Asiknl,  and  Arjiklya  along  with  the  Vitasta  and  Sushoma.’  . . . 

Parushni  is  a name  of  the  Iravatl.  . . . Asiknl  means  ‘ black.’  . . . All 

rivers  [may  be  called]  Marudvridha,  because  they  are  swollen  by  the  Maruts  . . . 

Arjiklya  is  a name  of  the  Vipas'.”  See  Roth’s  remarks  on  these  rivers,  in  his  Lit. 
and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  136-140  ; and  a passage  which  will  be  quoted  from  Lassen 
in  the  text  further  on. 

The  Gandarii  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  vii.  66,  along  with  the  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Dadik®,  as  forming  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.  See 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  103,  ff. ; the  Jomrn.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  v.  17 ; 
and  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  iv.  216,  f. 
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(which  occurs  in  a hymn  to  the  Visve  devas)  is  as  follows,  R.V.  x. 
64,  9 : Sarasvatl  Sarayuh  Sindhur  urmibhir  maJio  mahir  avasa  "yantu 
vakshanih  \ devir  dpo  matarah  sudayitnvo  ghritavat  payo  madhumat  no 
archata  \ “Let  the  Sarasvatl,  the  Sarayu,  the  Sindhu,  with  their 
waves;  let  the  great  [rivers]  come  swiftly,  strengthening  us  with 
their  succour.  Divine  waters,  mothers,  flowing,  impart  (?)  to  us  your 
waters  with  butter  and  honey.” 

The  verse  which  has  been  cited  above  from  the  Rigveda,  x.  75,  5, 
in  the  extract  from  Professor  Eoth’s  work,  is  followed  by  another,”® 
in  which  the  names  of  several  other  rivers  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the 
Trishtama,  the  Susartu,  the  Basa,”®  the  S'veti,  the  Kubba,  the  Gomatl, 
the  Krumu,  and  the  Mehatnu.  In  Roth  and  Bohtlingk’s  Lexicon, 
the  Kubha,  Gomati,  and  Krumu  are  set  down  as  being  affluents  of  the 
Indus. That  they  were  really  so  is  rendered  probable  by  their  being 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  river.  In  the  case  of  the  Kuhha, 
the  probability  is  strengthened  by  its  name,  which  has  a close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Kophen,  or  Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Indus,  a little  above  Attock  (see  the  passage  from  "Weber’s  Ind.  Liter., 
above  p.  339).  This  river  is  mentioned  again  in  R.'V.  v.  53,  9 : Ma 
VO  Rasa  'nitahhd  Kuhhd  Krumur  md  vah  Sindhur  ni  rlramat  | md  vah 

R.V.  X.  75,  6: — Trishtdmayd  prathamam  ydtave  sajuh  Susartva  Rasayd  S'vetya 
tya  I ivam  Sindho  Kubhayd  Gomatim  Krumum  Mehatnvd  saratham  yabhir  lyase\ 
“Unite  first  in  thy  course  with  the  Trishpma,  the  Susartu,  the  Rasa  and  the  S'veti ; 
thou,  Sindhu,  [meetest]  the  Gomati  with  the  Kuhha,  the  Krumu  with  the  Mehatnu, 
and  with  them  art  borne  onward  (as)  on  the  same  car.” 

”9  The  Rasa  is  considered  hy  Dr.  Aufrecht,  in  his  explanation  of  R.V.  x.  108,  to 
denote  there  and  elsewhere  the  “ milky  way.”  See  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  498.  Yaska  merely  explains  it  as  meaning  a river  : Rasa,  nddi  | 
Nir.  xi.  25.  In  his  translation  of  Samaveda,  ii.  247  ( = R.V.  ix.  41,  6),  Benfey 
translates  rasa  by  “ ocean.”  In  his  Glossary  he  explains  it  of  “ a particular  river 
which  separates  the  world  of  Indra  from  that  of  the  Panis  (?) ;”  referring  to  R.V., 
X.  108.  In  R.V.  i.  112,  12,  he  explains  it  of  the  river  Rasa.  In  his  translation  of 
this  verse  in  Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  150,  he  makes  it  a river  of  the  lower  world 
{untericelt).  In  Biihtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon  the  Rasa  is  stated  to  be  the  name  of 
a river,  in  R.V.,  i.  112,  12;  v.  53,  9;  x.  75,  6 ; and  to  mean  “a  mythical  stream 
which  fiows  round  the  earth  and  sky”  in  ix.  41,  6 ; x.  108,  1,  f. ; x.  121,  4 ; v.  41,  15. 

*20  In  his  Elucidations  (Erlauterungen)  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  43,  note.  Professor  Roth 
remarks : “ The  Kophen  is  the  Kuhha  of  the  Veda,  mentioned  in  R.V.  v.  53,  9,  and 
X.  75,  7.  If  we  identify  the  Krumu  and  Gomati  of  this  last  text,  with  the  Kurum 
and  Gomal  which  flow  into  the  Indus  from  the  west  (as  Lassen  proposes  in  a letter), 
we  may  regard  the  rivers  whose  names  precede  [the  Trishtama,  Rasa,  S'veti,  and 
Anitahha]  as  being  affluents  of  the  Indus  further  to  the  north  than  the  Kophen.” 
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parishthdt  Sarayuh  purisJiim  asme  it  aumnam  astu  vah  | “ Let  not,  0 
Maruts,  the  Rasa,  the  Anitahha,  the  Kuhha,  the  Krumu  or  the  Sindhu 
arrest  you : let  not  the  watery  Sarayu  stop  you : let  the  joy  you 
impart  come  to  us.”  Another  of  the  rivers  named  in  the  verse  pre- 
viously cited  (R.V.  x.  75,  7),  and  declared  by  Roth  to  be  an  affluent 
of  the  Indus,  is  the  Gomati.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
identify  this  river  with  the  Gomati  (Goomtee),  which  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  Oude  and  flows  past  Lukhnow,  though,  being  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Sarayu  (if,  indeed,  this  he  the  modem 
Surjoo),  it  may  be  the  same.  A river  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned again  in  R.Y.  viii.  24,  30 : Usho  apasrito  Valo  Gomatim 
arm  tishthati  \ “ This  Vala  dwells  afar  on  the  [banks  of 

the]  G5mati.”‘^‘  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  names  of  the  rivers  in 
Oude  may  have  been  borrowed  from  some  streams  further  west.*” 
Another  river,  the  Suvastu,  which  may  be  an  affluent  of  the  Indus, 
is  mentioned  in  R.V.,  viii.  19,  37 : Suvdstvah  adhi  tugvani  \ These 
words  are  quoted  in  Nirukta,  iv.  15,  and  explained  thus:  Suvdstur 
nadl  1 tugma  tlrtham  hhavati  \ “ Suvastu  is  a river ; tugma  means 

a feiTy.”  On  this  passage  Roth  observes,  Erlauterungen,  p.  43 : 

‘ ‘ The  bard  Sobhari  is  recounting  the  presents  which  he  received  from 
Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purukutsa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Suvastu.  In  the 
Mahabharata,  vi.  333,*”  the  Suvastu  is  connected  with  the  Gaurl. 

Now,  according  to  Arrian,  Indica,  4,  11,*”  the  Soastos  and  Garoias 

Compare  R.V.  v.  61,  19. 

122  There  is  a stream  called  Gomati  in  Kemaon,  which  must  be  distinct  from  the 
river  in  Oude,  as  the  latter  rises  in  the  plains.  j 

122  In  the  list  of  rivers  in  the  description  of  Jamhukhanda.  The  words  are:  . 

Vdstum  Suvdstum  Gatirfm  cha  Kampandiii  sa-Hiranvatim  | “The  Vastu,  the  * 

Suvastu,  the  Gauri,  the  Kampana,  and  the  Hiranvati.” 

121  KoKppv  56  eV  Il6ii/c6Aarj)Ti5j,  apa  bi  &yaiv  yia.KavT6n  t6  koL  ^bacrrov  Kai  Vapfiolav, 
iKStdot  is  rhv  IvSov.  “ The  Kophen  unites  with  the  Indus  in  Peukelmetis,  bringing 
with  it  the  Malantus,  the  Soastus,  and  the  Garroeas.”  Professor  Wilson  (Ariana 
Ant.  pp.  183,  190,  194)  thinks  these  two  last  names  really  denote  one  and  the  same 
river.  “Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Kophen  is  to  be  understood  the  ^ 

Kabul  River ; for  Arrian  says,  that  having  received  the  Malamantus,  Suastus,  and  ^ 

Garocus,  it  mixes  with  the  Indus,  in  the  country  of  Peukelaotis  ; and  the  latter  part  f 

of  Alexander’s  operations  west  of  the  Indus,  shortly  before  he  crosses  that  river,  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  district  along  the  Indus  and  the  Cophen.’’ — Wilson,  Ariana 
Ant.,  p.  183.  “The  united  stream  [of  the  Punjkora  and  Sewat]  is  called  either  the 
Punjkora  or  Sewat  River ; and  this  may  explain  why  Arrian,  in  his  Indica,  speaks 
erroneously  of  a Suastus  as  well  as  a Garoeus,  whilst  in  Ptolemy  we  have  no  other 
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flow  into  the  Kophen.  Erom  comparing  these  two  passages,  it  results 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  Suvastu  is  the  same  as  the  modern 
Suwad,  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Kabul  river  from  the  north, 
after  first  joining  the  Panjkora.” 

Returning  now  to  R.Y.  x.  75,  6,  and  taking  first  the  most  westerly 
streams  (next  to  the  Indus)  there  specified,  we  come  (1)  to  the  Yitasta 
or  Behat,  (2)  the  Asikni  or  Chenab  (Akesines),  (3)  the  ParushnI, 
Iravatl,  or  Ravee,  (4)  the  Arjikiya,  Yipas,  or  Beeas,  and  (5)  the 
S'utudri,  or  Sutlej.  Yaska,  as  we  have  seen,  identifies  the  ParushnI 
with  the  Iravatl,  and  the  Aijiklya  with  the  Yipas;  Professor  Roth 
considers  the  Asikni  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chenab  or  Akesines;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yitasta  is  the  Hydaspes,  and  that  the  S'utdrI 
is  the  Sutlej.  "We  have,  consequently,  in  this  passage  an  enumeration 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab.  The  Asikni  is  again  mentioned  in  R.Y. 
viii.  20,  25 ; the  ParushnI  in  R.Y.  vii.  18,  8,  9,  and  viii.  63,  15  ; the 
S'utudri  in  iii.  33,  1 ; and  the  Yipas  in  hi.  33,  1,  3,  and  iv.  30,  11. 

The  other  rivers  named  in  the  passage  so  often  referred  to,  R.Y.  x. 
75,  5,  6,  are  the  Sarasvatl,  the  Ganga,  and  the  ITamuna.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  the  Sarasvatl 
is  celebrated.  In  iii.  23,  4,  it  is  thus  mentioned  along  with  the 
Drishadvatl  (with  which  Manu,  ii.  17,  also  associates  it)  and  the 
Apaya  : iW  tva  dadhe  vare  a prithivyah  Ilayuspade  sudinatve  ahndm  I 
Drishadvatyam  mdnushe  Apaydydm  Sarasvatydni  revad  Agne  didlhi  | 

river  than  the  Suastus  described.” — Ibid.  p.  190.  “Alexander  crossed,  according  to 
Arrian’s  narrative,  four  rivers  before  he  reached  the  Indus ; and  these,  the  Kophen, 
Khoes,  Euaspla,  and  Garoeus,  we  have  stOl  in  the  Punjshir,  Alishung,  Khonar,  and 
Punjkora.  . . . Thus  even  Arrian  is  a better  authority  as  an  historian  than  as  a 
geographer,  for  he  describes  in  the  latter  character  the  Kophen  as  bringing  with  it 
to  the  Indus,  the  Malamantus,  Suastus,  and  Garceus ; two  of  which  he  does  not 
name  at  all  in  his  narrative,  and  of  which  the  third  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
second.” — Ibid.  p.  194.  Lassen,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  Ptolemy  is  in  error. 
“It  must  surprise  us,”  he  remarks  (Ind.  Ant.,  iii.  129),  “that,  of  the  rivers  of 
Eastern  Kabul,  Ptolemy  mentions  only  the  Suastos,  and  passes  over  the  Garoias  [the 
ancient  name  was  Gauri,  the  present  is  Panjkora]  in  silence,  though  this  river  must 
have  been  known  to  him  from  the  accounts  of  the  writers  of  the  Macedonian  age, 
who,  however,  are  wrong  in  making  the  Suastos  to  unite  not  with  it,  but  with  the 
Kophen.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Ptolemy  is  acquainted  with  the  region 
called  Goryaia  after  that  river.  . . . Ptolemy  is  thus  misled  into  making  the 
Suastos  rise  too  far  to  the  north.”  See  also  Lassen’s  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  668-9.  In  any 
case,  the  existence  of  a river  in  the  Kabul  coimtry,  called  Suastus  at  the  date  of 
Alexander’s  expedition,  is  undoubted. 
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“On  an  auspicious  day  I place  thee  on  the  most  sacred  spot  of  Ila 
[the  earth].  Shine,  0 opulent  Agni,  in  the  assembly  of  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drishadvati,  the  Apaya,  the  Sarasvat!.’’  In  K.Y.  vi. 
61,  2,  the  same  river  is  thus  magnified:  lyam  sushmelhir  hisa-khu 
ivarujat  sanu  girindfh  tavishehhir  urmihhih  \ pdravata-ghnim  avase 
suvriktihhih  Sarasvatim  d visdsema  dhitil^h  \ “By  her  force,  and  her 
impetuous  waves  she  has  broken  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
like  a man  digging  lotus  fibres.  For  succour  let  us,  with  praises  and 
hymns,  invoke  Sarasvat!  who  sweeps  away  her  banks.” In  verse  13 
of  the  same  hymn  the  same  epithet  apdsdm  apastamd,  “most  copious 
of  streams,”  which  is  applied  to  the  Sindhu  in  E.V.  x.  75,  7 (see 
above,  p.  341),  is  also  assigned  to  the  Sarasvat!. 

Hymns  95  and  96  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Eigveda  are  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  the  Sarasvat!  and  her  male  correlative  the  Sarasvat. 
The  first  and  part  of  the  second  verse  of  the  former  hymn  are  as 
follows : Pra  kshodasa  dhayasa  sasre  eshd  Sarasvati  dharunam  dyasl 
puh  \ pra  bahadhuna  rathy  eva  ydti  visvdh  apo  mahind  sindhur  anydh  \ ekd 
achetat  Sarasvati  nadindm  sucMr  yatl  giribhyah  d samudrdt  \ “ This 

Sarasvat!  has  flowed  on  with  a protecting  current,  a support,  an  iron 
barrier.  This  stream  rushes  on  like  a charioteer,  in  her  majesty 
outrunning  all  other  rivers.  Sarasvat!  is  known  as  the  one  river, 
flowing  on  pure  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.”'*’ 

The  Jumna  is  mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  the  Eigveda 
besides  x.  75,  5.  In  v.  52,  17,  reference  is  made  to  property  in  cows 

'25  In  reference  to  this  verse,  Yaska  observes,  ii.  23  : Tatra  “ SarasvatV’  ity  etasya 
nadl-vat  devatd-vachcha  nigamdh  bhavanti  \ . . . Atha  etad  nadl-vat  \ “There 

are  texts  which  speak  of  Sarasvati  both  as  a river  and  as  a goddess.  ...  In  the 
following  she  is  referred  to  as  a river.’’  He  then  quotes  the  verse  before  us  ; and 
explains  (ii.  24)  pdrdvata-ghhn  by  pdrdvdra-ghdtimm  “ destroying  the  further  and 
the  near  hank.”  See  also  the  commentary  on  the  Taitt.  Br.  vol.  ii.  p.  842  (Bibl. 
Indica).  This  interpretation  is  condemned  in  B.  and  R.’s  Lexicon,  s.  v.,  where  the 
senseis  said  to  be,  either  (a)  “striking  the  distant  (demon),”  or  (J)  “striking  from, 
or  at,  a distance.” 

See  the  translation  of  this  verse  in  Benfey’s  Glossary  to  the  Samaveda,  p.  157, 
under  the  word  rathi. 

Langlois,  vol.  iii.,  p.  241,  note  13,  thinks  that  Sarasvati  in  this  hymn  stands, 
not  for  a river,  but  for  “the  goddess  of  sacrifice,”  with  her  libations.  “ These  liba- 
tions form  a river,  which  flows  from  the  mountains,  where  the  sacrifice  is  performed^ 
and  where  the  soma  plant  is  collected.  This  river  flows  into  the  samudra  (sea), 
which  is  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  the  libations.” 
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and  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna;'*®  and  in  vii.  18,  19,  it  is 
said  that  the  “Yamuna  protected  [or  gladdened]  Indra.”'*®  I have 
found  a reference  to  the  Ganga  in  one  other  passage  besides  x.  75, 
5,  viz.,  in  vi.  45,  31,'®“  where  the  adjective  gungya,  “belonging  to 
the  Ganga,”  occurs.  But  the  Eigveda  contains  no  hymn  devoted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Ganga,  such  as  we  find  appropriated  to  the 
Sindhu  and  Sarasvat!. 

The  Sarayu  is  also  referred  to  in  three  passages  in  the  E.V.  iv.  30, 
18,  V.  53,  9,  and  X.  64,  9.  The  first  of  these  texts  runs  thus:  TIta 
tya  sadyah  Arya  Sarayor  Indra  paratah  \ Arndchitraratha  avadlnh  \ 
“ Thou  hast  straightway  slain  these  two  Aryas;  Arna  and  Chitraratha, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sarayu.”  The  second  and  third  have  been 
already  quoted  in  pp.  343,  f.  The  Sarayu  named  in  these  passages, 
particularly  the  last  two,  may  be  different  from  the  river  of  the  same 
name  which  now  flows  along  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Oude,  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  rivers  all  of  which  appear  to  be  in  the 
Panjab.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  this,'®*  as  we  shall 
presently  see  that  one  of  the  Vedic  rishis  was  acquainted  with  Kikata 
or  Behar.  In  the  Eigveda  we  have  no  mention  made  of  the  rivers  of 
the  south,  which  have  in  later  ages  become  so  renowned  in  Hindustan 
for  their  sanctity,  the  Narmada,  the  Godaveri,  and  the  Kaveri. 


[On  the  subject  treated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  second 
edition  of  Lassen’s  Indian  Antiquities  contains,  at  p.  643,  vol.  i., 
some  new  matter  which  I translate : “ The  names  of  the  rivers 
mentioned  in  the  hymns  of  the  E.V.  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  arriving  at  exact  conclusions  regarding  the  abodes  of  the  Arian 
Indians  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed.  The  Ganga  and 
the  Yamuna  are  only  mentioned  once  in  the  tenth  book.  In  an 
earlier  book  the  Drishadvatl  too  is  only  once  named : much  oftener 

R.V.  V.  52,  17 : Yamimdydm  adhi  srutam  ltd  rddlio  gavyaih  mrije  ni  rddho 
aivyam  mrije  | 

12®  R.V.  vii.  18,  19  : Avad  Indram  Yamuna  ityddi  | 

12®  See  Roth,  Litt.  and  Gesch.  des  Weda,  p.  136  ; and  above  p.  341.  The  words 
are : Uruh  kaksho  na  Gdngyah  \ Roth,  suh  voce  kaksha,  says,  the  sense  of  the 
word  kaksha  is  uncertain.  Langlois  does  not  translate  it.  Wilson  misapprehends 
Sayana’s  explanation. 

121  See,  however,  the  opinion  of  Lassen,  as  quoted  below. 
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the  Sarasvati;  but  most  frequently  of  all  the  Sindhu  (Indus)  with 
its  affluents,  some  of  which  are  designated  by  their  older  names, 
viz.,  Asiknl  for  the  Chandrahhaga,  Marudvridha  for  the  same  stream 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Yitasta,  TJrunjira  for  the  Iravati,  and 
ParushnI  for  the  Vipasa.  (The  principal  passage  is  E.V.  x.  75.)  The 
three  western  affluents  of  the  Indus,  which  are  now  called  Gomal, 
Kurrum,  and  Kabul,  are  named  in  these  hymns  Gomatl,  Krumu,  and 
Kubha  respectively  : the  last  word  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  turned 
by  the  Greeks  into  Kophen.  The  Anitabha,  Easa,  and  S'veti  must 
also  he  regarded  as  affluents  of  the  same  river  (E.V.,  v.  53,  9 ; x.  75, 
6).  . . . Before  I proceed  further,  I think  it  fit  to  remark  that  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  learned  geographer  [M.  Yivien  de  St.  Martin], 
to  whom  we  owe  a valuable  dissertation  on  the  Yedic  geography,  but 
of  the  French  translator  [of  the  E.Y.,  the  late  M.  Langlois],  if  the 
former  has  been  misled  to  assume  the  existence  of  three  rivers  which 
have  no  reality.  Sushoma  and  Arjiklya  signify  vessels  which  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Soma.“^  The  assumption  that  there  is  a 
river  called  Trishtama  is  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  the  language. 
In  the  verse  in  question  (E.Y.,  x.  75,  6)  ‘trishta,’  ‘harshly  sounding,’ 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Sindhu,  whilst  ‘ amaya  ’ is  the  instrumental 
singular  feminine  from  the  pronoun  ‘ ama.’ 

“The  following  additional  rivers  are  named  in  the  E.Y.,  the  Ansu- 
mati,  the  Hariyuplya,  and  the  Yavyavatl,  but  only  once  (vi.  27,  5,  6 ; 
viii.  85,  13,  ff.),  and  in  such  a way  that  their  situation  cannot  be 
fixed.  Finally,  the  Sarayu  is  thrice  named.  In  one  place  (iv. 
30,  17)  it  is  said  that  by  the  help  of  Indra  Turvasu  and  Yadu 
crossed  this  stream.'®*  In  the  second  passage  (x.  64,  9)  it  is  named 
in  connexion  with  the  Sarasvati  and  Sindhu ; and  in  the  third 
(v.  53,  9),  again,  in  connexion  with  these  two,  and  as  weU  as  with 
several  affluents  of  the  Indus  and  the  Yamuna.  These  data  do 

'32  In  proof  of  this  Lassen  refers  to  Roth,  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda, 
p.  137.  See  also  Roth’s  Illnst.  of  Nirukta,  p.  131,  and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s 
Lexicon,  s.v.  arjiklya  : also  Benfey's  Glossary  to  S.V.,  s.v.  ^aranyavat. 

'33  Trishtama  is  given  as  the  name  of  a river  in  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon ; 
and  this  interpretation  is  not  withdrawn  in  the  “ additions  and  improvements,”  in 
vol.  V. 

'3^  The  Sarayu  is  not  named  in  v.  17,  but  in  v.  18,  where  Indra  is  said  to  have 
slain  two  Aryas,  Aina  and  Chitraratha,  on  the  other  side  of  this  river.  See  p.  347. 
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not  suffice  to  show  what  river  is  meant.  Perhaps  it  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Sarasvatl ; this  river  is  in  any  case  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  affluent  of  the  Ganga.  Prom  this  survey  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Eigveda  the  Arian  Indians  dwelt 
chiefly  in  eastern  Kabulistan  and  in  the  Panjab  as  far  as  the  Sarasvatl. 

“If  we  hold  the  Anitabha,  the  Easa,  and  the  SVetl, — as  from  the 
connexion  we  must, — for  the  modern  Abu  Sin,  Burrindu,  and  Sudum, 
the  Arian  Indians  were  at  that  time  already  in  possession  of  a tract 
on  the  upper  Indus.  The  conjecture  that  by  the  Easa  is  meant  the 
Suvastu,  and  by  the  S'veti  the  Koas  of  the  ancients,  cannot  be  justified. 
Whether  we  are  to  assign  to  the  Arian  Indians  a tract  in  western 
Kabulistan  also,  depends  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  modern  names 
of  the  three  rivers  mentioned  in  the  E.Y.,  which  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  It  was  only  in  the  period  when  the  tenth  book  of  this 
collection  of  hymns  was  composed  that  the  Arian  people  had  travelled 
further  east  and  reached  the  Ganga. 

“ The  Atharvaveda  represents  to  us  an  important  advance  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Arian  Indians.  The  Bahlikas  and  Gandharas  appear 
in  the  light  of  peoples  living  at  a distance ; so,  too,  the  countries  of 
ilagadha  and  Anga.  It  may  be  hence  concluded  that  at  that  period 
the  Arians  had  not  spread  further  than  to  north-western  Bengal,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.'^’  Eegarding  the  difiiision  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion,  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  has  preserved  a re- 
markable legend,  of  which  the  essential  import  is  as  follows,”  etc. 
Lassen  then  quotes  the  passage  (i.  4,  1,  10,  ff.),  which  will  be  cited 
further  on.] 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  328)  that  the  Himalaya  mountains  are 
mentioned  in  the  Atharvaveda.  In  a fine  hymn,  the  121st  of  the 
10th  mandala  of  the  E.V.,  also,  we  have  the  following  verse,  x.  121, 
4 : Yasya  ime  Himavanto  mahitva  yasya  mmudram  rasayd  saJia  dhuh  | 
“He  whose  greatness  these  snowy  mountains,  and  the  sea  with  the 
aerial  river  declare,”  etc.  But  no  allusion  to  the  Vindhya  range, 

'35  The  author  here  refers  to  Roth  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  37,  ff., 
where  some  verses  of  A.V.,  v.  22,  are  qnoted,  translated,  and  illustrated.  See  p.  351. 

'36  See  Muller’s  translation  in  Bunsen’s  Gott  in  der  Geschichte,  part  ii.,  p.  107. 
The  Himalaya,  or  snowy  range,  is  also  mentioned,  A.V.  xii.  1,  11 : Girayas  te  par- 
vatdh  himavanto  aranyaih  te  prithivi  syonam  astu  | “ May  thy  mountains  he 
snowy,  0 earth,  and  thy  wilderness  beautiful.” 
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which  runs  across  the  central  parts  of  India,  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Eigveda. 

The  following  text  from  the  E.V.  shows  that  the  author  of  the 
hymn  (said  to  be  Yisvamitra)  knew  something  of  the  countries  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  Kikata  orBehar,  R.V.  iii.  53,  14:  Kim  te  krinvanti 
Klkateshu  gavo  na  asiram  duhre  na  tapanti  gJiarmam  | d no  hhara 
Pramagandasya  vedo  naichasakham  Maghatan  randhaya  nah  \ “What 
are  thy  cows  doing  among  the  Kikatas?  They  yield  no  milk  for 
oblations ; and  they  heat  no  fire.  Bring  us  the  wealth  of  Pramaganda 
[or  the  usurer]  ; and  subdue  to  us,  0 Maghavat  (Indra),  the  degraded 
man  (naichasakha).’’  Yaska  explains  Kikata  as  “ a country  inhabited 
by  people  who  were  not  Aryas,  ” Nirukta  vi.  32 : Kxkato  nania  deso 
' naryanivasah  The  word  Kxkata  is  given  in  the  vocabulary  called 
Trikandasesha,  as  equivalent  to  Magadha.  In  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth’s 
Dictionary,  the  following  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Bhagavata  Parana, 
i.  3,  24  : Tatah  kalau  sampravritte  sammohdya  sura-dvisham  \ Buddho 
ndmunjana-sutah  Klkateshu  Ihavishyati  \ “Then,  when  the  Kali  age 
has  begun,  a person  named  Buddha,  son  of  Anjana,  will  be  born 
among  the  Kikatas,  in  order  to  delude  the  enemies  of  the  gods  (the 
Asuras).’’  The  commentator  on  the  Bhag.  Pur.  explains  the  Kikatas 
by  madhye  Gayd-pradese  | “in  the  country  of  Gaya.”  Again,  Bhag. 
Pur.,  vii.  10,  18,  it  is  said:  Yatra  yatra  cha  mad-hhaktdh  prasdntdh 
samadarsinah  \ sddhavah  samuddckdrds  te  puyante  ’pi  Kikatdh  | “In 
every  place  where  those  who  are  devoted  to  me,  who  are  calm,  who 
regard  all  things  as  alike,  who  are  holy  and  virtuous,  are  found,  the 

Sayana  gives  an  alternative  explanation  of  kikata,  borrowed  from  a hint  in 
T^ka : Yadvd  “•kriydbhir  yaga-ddna-homa-laksharmbhih  kim  phalishyati”  ity 
asraddadhdndh  praiyuta  “pibata  khddata  ayam  eva  loko  na  parah”  iti  vadanto 
nastikdh  kikatdh  | “ Or  the  Kikatas  are  atheists,  who,  being  destitute  of  faith,  say, 
‘ what  fruit  will  result  from  sacrifices,  alms,  or  oblations  ? rather  eat  and  drink,  for 
there  is  no  other  world  but  this.’  ” In  Sayana’s  introduction  to  the  Eigveda 
(Miiller’s  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  7),  an  aphorism  of  the  Mlmansa,  with  a comment,  is  quoted, 
in  which  an  objector  demurs  to  the  eternity  of  the  Veda,  because  objects  and  persons 
who  existed  in  time  are  mentioned  in  it.  In  the  objector's  statement,  Naichasakha 
is  spoken  of  as  a city,  and  Pramaganda  as  a king  : “ Kim  te  krinvanti  Klkateshv  ” 
iti  mantre  klkato  ndma  janapadah  dmndtah  \ tathd  Naiohasdkhaih  ndma  nagaram 
Pramaganda  ndma  rdjd  ity  ete  'rthdh  anitydh  dmndtdh  \ “ In  the  verse,  ‘ what  do 
thy  cows  among  the  Kikatas,  etc.,’  a country  named  Kikata  is  recorded,  together 
with  a city  called  Naichas'akha  and  a king  called  Pramaganda;  aU  which  are  non- 
eternal objects.” 
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men  [of  that  country]  are  purified,  even  if  they  be  Kikatas.”  Professor 
Weber,  in  his  Ind.  Stud.  i.  186,  states  his  opinion  that  the  Kikatas 
were  not  (as  Yaska  tell  us)  a non-Arian  tribe,  hut  a people  who,  like 
the  Vratyas,  were  of  Arian  origin,  though  they  did  not  observe  Arian 
rites;  and  they  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  Buddhists,  or  the  fore- 
runners of  Buddhism. 

From  these  passages  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kikatas 
were  a people  who  lived  in  Magadha  or  Behar. 

The  following  verses  from  one  of  the  mantras  of  the  Atharvaveda, 
V.  22,  quoted  and  explained  by  Professor  Roth  in  his  Lit.  and  Hist,  of 
the  Veda,  pp.  37-42,  may  tend  to  show  what  were  the  limits  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Aryas  at  the  date  of  its  composition.  These 
limits  coincide  in  one  direction  with  those  indicated  in  the  preceding 
passage  from  the  Rigveda,  in  which  the  Kikatas  are  mentioned. 
This  mantra  contains  an  invocation  to  Takman,  apparently  a per- 
sonified cutaneous  disease,  who  is  supplicated  to  withdraw  to  certain 
other  tribes,  whose  names  are  specified,  and  whom  we  may  there- 
fore with  probability  conclude  to  have  been  regarded  as  without  the 
Arian  pale,  though  not  necessarily  non-Arians.  A.Y.,  v.  22,  verses 
5,  7,  8,  12,  14  ; 5 | Oko  asija  Mujavanto  oko  asya  Mahdvrishah]  yavaj 
jatas  takmams  tdvan  asi  Bahlikeshu  nyocharah  [ 7 | Takman  Mujavato 
gachha  Bahlikan  vd  parastaram  \ S'udrdm  {chha  prapharyarTi  tarn  Takman 
vi  iva  dhunuhi  \ 8 | Mahdvrishdn  Mujavato  landhu  addhi par ety a \ prai- 
tdni  takmane  hrumo  anyakshetrdni  vd  imd  \ 12  | Takman  bhrdtrd  hald- 
sena  svasrd  kdsikayd  saha  | pdmnd  bhrdtrivyena  saha  gachhdmum  aranam 
janam  \ 14  | Gandhdrihhyo  Mujavadbhyo  Angelhyo  Magadhehhyah  \ 
praishyaih  janam  iva  sevadhim  takmdnam  pari  dadmasi  \ 5.  “His 

(Takman’s)  abode  are  the  Mujavats,  his  abode  the  Mahavrishas.  As 
soon  as  thou  art  born,  0 Takman,  thou  sojoumest  among  the  Bahlikas. 
7.  Go,  Takman,  to  the  Mujavats,  or  far  away  to  the  Bahlikas.  Choose 
the  female  Sudra  for  food ; and  shake  her.  8.  Passing  (us)  by,  0 
friend,  devour  the  Mahavrishas  and  the  Mujavats.  We  point  out  to 
Takman  these  or  those  alien  regions.  12.  Takman,  along  with  thy 
brother  Balasa,  and  with  thy  sister  Kasika  (cough),  and  with  thy 
nephew  Paman,  depart  to  that  foreign  people.  14.  We  transfer 
Takman  as  a servant,  and  as  a treasure,  to  the  Gandharis,  the 
Mujavats,  the  Angas,  and  the  Magadhas.” 
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The  Mujavats  are  again  mentioned  in  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita,  3,  61, 
as  follows : Etat  te  Rudra  avasani  tena  paro  Miijavato  atlhi  | avatata- 
dhanvCi  pindkdvasah  krittivdsdh  ahimsan  nah  sivo  atlhi  | “This,  0 
Kudra,  is  thy  food;  with  it  depart  beyond  the  Mujavats.  With  thy 
bow  unbent,  and  concealed  from  view,  and  clad  in  a skin,  pass  beyond, 
uninjuring  us  and  propitious.” 

The  Mujavats  being  mentioned  along  with  the  Bahlikas,  a Bactrian 
race,  and  with  the  Gandharis  (see  above,  p.  342)  may,  as  Both  thinks, 
be  a hill  tribe  in  the  north-west  of  India ; and  the  Mahavrishas  may 
belong  to  the  same  region.'^® 

The  Angas  and  Magadhas  mentioned  in  verse  13  are,  on  the  contrary, 
tribes  living  in  south  Behar,  and  the  country  bordering  on  it  to  the 
west.  We  have  thus  in  that  verse  two  nations  situated  to  the  north- 
west, and  two  to  the  south-east,  whom  we  may  suppose,  from  the 
maledictions  pronounced  on  them,  to  have  been  hostile,  or  alien  tribes, 

Mujavat  is  explained  by  the  commentator  on  the  V.S.,  as  the  name  of  a moun- 
tain, the  place  of  Rudra’s  abode : Mujavdn  ndma  kaschit  parvato  Budrasya  vasa- 
sthanam  \ This  is  apparently  a later  idea.  Compare  the  Mahabharata,  Sauptika- 
parva,  785,  Evam  uktvd  sa  mkrodko  jagdina  vimandh  Bhavah  | girer  Munjavatah 
pddam  tapas  taptum  mahdtapdh  | “Bhava  (S'iva)  haring  so  said,  went  away  angry  and 
disturbed,  to  the  quarter  of  the  hill  Munjavat,  to  perform  austerity,  the  great 
devotee  and  the  As'vamedhika  parva,  180  ; Girer  Himavatah  prishthe  Munjavan 
nama  parvatah  \ tapyate  yatra  bhagavdihs  tapo  nityam  Umdpatih  | “ On  the  heights 
of  the  Himavat  mountain  there  is  a hill  called  Munjavat,  where  the  divine  lord  of 
Tima  (S'iva)  performs  continual  austerity.”  The  commentator  on  the  S'atapatha- 
brahmana  says  it  is  the  “Northern  Mountain,”  udichyah  parvatah  \ The  S'atapa- 
tha-brahmana  (ii.  6,  2,  17,)  thus  comments  on  the  text  of  the  Vaj.  S.,  after  quoting 
it : Avasena  vat  adhvd/iam  yanti  \ tad  enam  sdvasam  eva  anvavdrjati  yatra  yatra 
asya  charanaih  tad  anu  \ atra  ha  vai  a^ya  paro  Mvjavadbhyas  eharanam  \ tasmdd 
dha  " paro  Mujavato  ’tlhi”  iti  avatata-dhanvd  pindkdvasah”  ity  “ ahimsan  nah 
sivo  ’tlhi"  ity  \ eva  etad  dha  “krittivdsdh"  iti  \ nishvdpayaty  eva  enam  etat  \ 
svapann  u hi  na  kanchana  hinasti  \ tasmdd  dha  “krittivdsdh"  iti  | “ Men  go  on 
their  way  with  provision.  He  therefore  sends  him  (Rudra)  off  with  provision, 
wherever  he  has  to  go.  Here  his  journey  is  beyond  the  Mujavats ; hence  he  says 
‘ pass  beyond  the  Mujavats ‘ with  how  unbent  and  concealed,’  ‘ uninjiuing  us  and 
propitious,  pass  beyond.’  He  adds  ‘ clad  in  a skin.’  This  lulls  him  to  sleep ; for 
while  sleeping  he  injures  nohody.  Wherefore  he  says  ‘ clad  in  a skin.’  ” A deriva- 
tive of  the  word  Mujavat  occurs  also  in  the  R.V.  x.  34,  1 : Somasya  iva  Maujava- 
tasya  bhakshah  | “ Like  a draught  of  the  soma  produced  on  Mujavat,  or  among  the 
Mujavats.”  Yaska,  Nir.  9,  8,  explains  the  word  thus  : Maujavato  Mujavati  jdtah  | 
Mujavdn  parvatah.  “ ‘ Maujavatalj  ’ means  produced  on  Mujavat : Mujavat  is  a 
moimtain.” 

On  the  Bahikas  and  Bahlikas,  see  Lassen,  Zeitsch.  1840,  p.  194 ; and  for  1839, 
p.  52,  ff. 
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who  lived  on  the  borders  of  Brahmanical  India,  and  to  have  been 
beyond  its  boundaries  at  the  time  this  incantation  was  composed. 
(Roth,  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  42.) 

It  does  not,  however,  foUow  that  the  tribes  who,  in  the  Atharva- 
veda,  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  hostile,  or  alien,  were  really  of  a 
non-Arian  origin.  (See  above,  p.  351.) 

Thus,  the  Arians  appear  in  later  times  to  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Gandharas.  In  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  allusion  is 
made  to  a royal  sage  called  Svaijit,  son  of  Hagnajit,  the  Gandhara, 
who  had  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  breath  or  life;  and 
although  his  view  was  not  regarded  as  authoritative,  still  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  quoted,  and  its  author  mentioned  as  a Rajanya,  proves  his 
Arian  origin.  This  is  the  passage,  S'at.-Br.  viii.  1,  4,  10  : Atha  ha 
sma  aha  Svarjid  Ndgnajitah  | Nagnachid  va  Gandharah  | . . . Yat  sa 
tad  uvacha  Rujanydbandhur  iva  tv  eva  tad  uvdcha  | “Further  Svaijit, 
son  of  Hagnajit,  said.  How  Hagnajit  was  a Gandhara.  . . . This 
which  he  said,  he  spake  as  a mere  Rajanya.”  Hagnajit,  the  Gandhara, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ait.-Br.,  vii.  34,  as  one  of  the  persons  who 
received  instruction  regarding  a particular  rite  from  Parvata  and 
Harada.'^"  He  is  also  mentioned in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Mahabh.,  i.  2439-41  : Prahrada-sishyo  Nagnajit  Subala^  chdlhavat 
tatah  1 tasya  prajd  dha/rma-hantrl  ja/jne  deva-prahopandt  | Gandhara- 
rdja-putro  ’bhuch  Chhakunih  Saubalas  tathd  \ Duryodhanasya  janani 
jajndte  Wtha-visaradau  \ “Hagnajit,  the  disciple  of  Prahrada,  and 
Subala,  were  then  bom.  Owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the  offspring 
bora  to  him  became  the  enemies  of  righteousness.  Two  children  were 
born  to  the  king  of  Gandhara  (Subala),  S'akuni  Saubala,  and  the 
mother  of  Duryodhana,  who  were  both  intelligent.”  Duryodhana  was 
a Kura  prince,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata. 

These  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Gandharas  were 
a people  with  whom  the  Arians  of  India  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
intercourse,  and  contracting  affinities,  and  from  this  intercourse  we 
may  reasonably  infer  a community  of  origin  and  language.  On  this 
subject  Lassen  remarks  (Zeitsch.  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  iii.  206): 
“Though  in  individual  passages  of  the  Mahabharata,  hatred  and  con- 

Roth,  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  41,  42. 

See  tVeher,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  218-220. 
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tempt  are  expressed  in  reference  to  the  tribes  living  on  the  Indus  and 
its  five  great  tributaries,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  these  tribes  being 
ever  regarded  as  of  non-Indian  origin.  That  there  was  no  essential 
difference  in  their  language  is  proved,  as  regards  a later  period,  by 
the  testimony  of  Panini,  which  I have  already  cited.”  The  previous 
passage  here  referred  to  is  from  the  same  article,  p.  194,  where  it  is 
said:  “The  word  Bahika  is  used  not  only  in  the  Mahabharata,  but 
also  in  Panini, as  a general  designation  for  the  tribes  of  the  Panjab. 
The  use  of  this  appellation  is  thus  fully  certified ; and  if  the  grammar- 
ian found  it  necessary  to  give  special  rules  for  forming  the  names  of 
the  villages  in  the  Bahika  country,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the 
Bahikas  spoke  Sanskrit,  though  they  applied  particular  ajBdxes  differ- 
ently from  the  other  Indians.” 

The  same  writer  elsewhere remarks;  “The  Indians  distinguish, 
not  expressly,  but  by  implication,  the  nations  dwelling  between  the 
Sarasvati,  and  the  Hindu-kush,  into  two  classes : first,  those  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Indus,  and  some  of  those  immediately  to  the  westward  of 
that  river,  as  the  Gandharas  (see  p.  342,  above),  are  in  their  estimation 
still  Indians ; . . . but  with  the  exception  of  the  Kashmiras,  and  some 
less  known  races,  these  Indians  are  not  of  the  genuine  sort:  the 
greater  freedom  of  their  customs  is  regarded  as  a lawless  condition.” 
And  Weber  similarly  remarks  : “The  north-western  tribes  retained 

their  ancient  customs,  which  the  other  tribes  who  migrated  to  the 
east  had  at  one  time  shared.  The  former  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  influences  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  caste,  which  arose  among  the 
latter  as  a consequence  of  their  residence  among  people  of  alien  origin 
(the  aborigines).  But  the  later  orthodox  feelings  of  the  more  eastern 

>*2  The  aphorisms  here  referred  to  are  iii.  3,  78,  and  iv.  2,  117,  118.  The  two 
latter,  with  the  comments,  are  as  follows: — 117  | Vahlka-gramebhyascha\  VahTka- 
grama-vaehibhyo  vridha-sanjnakebhyash  “ than  ” “ hith  ” ity  etau  pratyayau  bhava- 
tah  I S'dkaliki  | S'akalika  | 118  [ Vibhasha  JJs'mareshu  \ Usmareshu  ye  Vdhlka- 
gramas  tad-vachibhyo  vridhebhyash  “ than  ” “ hith  ” ity  etau  pratyayau  vd  bhava- 
tah  I Saudarianiki  \ Saudarsanikd  \ pakshe  chhah  | SaudarsanJya  | “117.  The 

affixes  than  and  hith  are  employed  in  words  taking  vriddhi,  which  denote  villages  of 
theVffiiikas;  as  S'akalikI,  S'akalika.  118.  Or  the  affixes  and  niVA  are  optionally 
employed  in  words  taking  vriddhi,  which  denote  Vahika  villages  in  the  country  of 
the  Us'Inaras ; as  Saudarsatiiki,  Saudarianikd ; or  sometimes  with  the  chhas  affix, 
Saudarsanlya. 

Zeitschrift,  ii.  58.  See  also  Asiat.  Res.  xv.  108  ; and  App.  note  L. 

Ind.  Stud.  i.  220. 
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Arians  obliterated  the  recollection  of  their  own  earlier  freedom ; and 
caused  them  to  detest  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  westward  as  renegades, 
instead  of  looking  on  themselves  as  men  who  had  abandoned  their  own 
original  institutions.” 

There  are  other  races  also,  who,  although  in  the  later  Sanskrit 
literature  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  now  aliens  from  the  Brahmanical 
communion,  are  yet  declared  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Kshatriya 
caste ; and  to  have  lost  their  position  in  it  from  neglect  of  sacred 
rites. (See  above,  p.  259,  and  note  35).  In  addition  to  this  tra- 
dition, however,  we  have  yet  further  proof  of  the  Arian  origin  of  some 
at  least  of  these  tribes.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  the  Nirukta  (already  quoted  above,  p.  152),  that  the  Kambojas 
spoke  an  Arian  language,  Nirukta,  ii.  2 : “ Among  some  (tribes) 

the  original  forms  are  used,  among  others  the  derivatives.  S'avati 
for  the  ‘act  of  going’  is  used  only  among  the  Kamhojas,  while 
its  derivative  sava  is  used  among  the  Aryas.  JDdti  is  employed 
by  the  eastern  people  in  the  sense  of  ‘cutting,’  while  the  woi’d 
datram,  ‘ sickle,’  (only)  is  used  by  the  men  of  the  north.”  If, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  Yaska  in  regard  to  the  language  used  by 
Kambojas  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  clear  that  they  spoke  a Sanskrit  dialect. 
It  is  implied  in  the  remarks  he  has  made,  that  a close  affinity  existed 
between  the  languages  of  the  Aryas  and  Kambojas;  that  the  substance 
of  both  was  the  same,  though  in  some  respects  it  was  variously  modified 
and  applied.  For  it  is  only  where  such  a general  identity  exists,  that 
the  differences  existing  between  any  two  dialects  can  excite  any  at- 
tention. Had  the  two  languages  had  but  little  in  common,  no  such 
comparison  of  minor  variations  could  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
grammarians.  How  the  country  of  the  Kambojas  was  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  that  river. 

Professor  Both  is  even  of  opinion  that  this  passage  proves  Sanskrit 
grammar  to  have  been  studied  among  the  KambSjas.  In  his  Lit.  and 
Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  67,  he  observes  : “ The  multitude  of  grammarians 
whose  opinions  are  cited  in  the  Pratisakhyas,  proves  how  widely  gram- 

This  tradition  is,  however,  erroneously  extended  to  some  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  tribes,  the  Pundras,  Odras  and  Hravidas,  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
could  not  have  been  of  Arian  origin. 
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matical  studies  were  pursued ; and  Yaska  (Nirukta  ii.  2 : see  above,  and 
p.  152),  confirms  this  in  a remarkable  passage,  according  to  which  verbal 
forms  were  variously  employed  by  the  grammarians  of  four  different 
provinces.  These  four  tribes  were  the  Kambojas  and  Aryas,  together 
with  the  Prachyas  and  TJdichyas  (or  eastern  and  northern  peoples).  It 
is  thus  irrefragahly  proved  that  the  Kambojas  were  originally  not  only 
an  Indian  people,  but  also  a people  possessed  of  Indian  culture ; and 
consequently  that  in  Yaska’s  time  this  culture  extended  as  far  as  the 
Hindukush.  At  a later  period,  as  the  well-known  passage  in  Manu’s 
Institutes  (x.  43)  shows,  the  Kambojas  were  reckoned  among  the 
barbarians,  because  their  customs  differed  from  those  of  the  Indians. 
....  The  same  change  of  relation  has  thus,  in  a smaller  degree, 
taken  place  between  the  Kambojas  and  the  Indians,  as  occurred,  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  between  the  latter  and  the  ancient  Persians.” 

Now,  as  I have  intimated,  the  fact  that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  by  the 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  may  he  held  to  prove  that  that  tract  of 
country  was  inhabited  by  races  of  Arian  origin,  and  of  common  descent 
with  the  Indians  and  affords  an  additional  argument  in  support  of  the 
position  that  the  Indo-Arians  immigrated  into  India  from  that  direction. 

It  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  passage  in  question 

In  his  later  work,  the  edition  of  the  Nirukta,  Roth  suspects,  for  certain 
reasons,  that  so  much  of  the  passage  before  us  as  refers  to  the  Kambojas  may  be 
interpolated.  lie  adds,  however,  that  “ it  is  in  so  far  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the 
ancient  Indians  imagined  the  Kambojas  also  to  be  students  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.” 
Erlaut.,  pp.  17,  18.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vii.  373-377, 
Professor  Muller  makes  some  remarks  on  the  same  passage.  Be  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  a similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Mahahhashya;  and  observes  that  “though 
this  circumstance  appears  partly  to  confirm  Roth’s  conjecture  regarding  the  spurious- 
ness of  portions  of  the  passage,  it  may  also  he  possible  that  the  Mahahhashya  has 
borrowed  it  from  the  Nirukta,  or  that  both  the  Nirukta  and  the  Mahahhashya  may 
have  taken  it  from  the  common  source  of  ancient  grammatical  tradition.”  In  any 
case,  this  reference  to  a distant  race  like  the  Kambojas,  looks  as  if  it  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  ancient  source.  The  passage  of  the  Mahahhashya  is  as 
follows,  p.  62  of  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  edition : S'avatir  gati-karma  Kambojeshv  eva 
bhashito  bhavati  \ vikare  eva  enam  Aryah  bhashante  “^avah”  iti  \ “ Sammatih" 
Surashtreshu  ''■  raihliatih”  Prachya-madhyameshu  gamim”  eva  tv  Aryah  praxjun- 
jate  I “ liatir”  lavanarthe  Prdchyeshu  ddtram  Udbchyeshu  \ “ S'avati,  as  a verb  of 
going,  is  employed  only  by  the  Kambojas ; the  Aryas  use  only  its  derivative,  ^ava. 
The  Surashtras  use  hammati,  the  central  and  eastern  tribes  ramhati,  but  the  Aryas 
only  garni  in  the  sense  of  ‘going.’  ilaif  occurs  among  the  eastern  tribes  as  the 
verb  for  ‘ cutting;’  datra,  a ‘ sickle,’  alone  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  north.” 

See  Appendix,  note  M.  See  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  i.  p.  670,  671 ; and  Strabo, 
there  quoted. 
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(Nir.  ii.  2),  not  only  proves  that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  by  the  Kamhojas, 
to  the  north-west,  hut  by  the  men  of  the  east  also.  Now,  as  we  may 
presume  that  Yaska  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvatl  or  of  the  Yamuna, 
or  of  the  Ganga,  the  people  whom  he  designates  Prachyas,  or  “men  of 
the  east,”  must  have  been  the  Kikatas,  or  the  Magadhas,  or  the  Angas, 
or  the  Vangas.  But  since  it  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  these 
tribes  also  spoke  Sanskrit,  it  might  in  like  manner  he  argued  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  Aryas  must  have  penetrated  into  India  from  the 
eastward.  To  this  I reply,  that  we  can  prove  from  other  passages, 
such  as  that  in  the  S'atapatha-brahmana,  i.  4,  i.  10-18  (which  will  he 
quoted  further  on),  that  the  Arian  civilization  travelled  from  the  west 
to  the  east ; and  that  therefore  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these 
Prachya  tribes  did  not  originally  live  in  the  eastern  country,  but 
formed  part  of  the  population  which  had  migrated  from  the  west;  or 
that  at  least  they  did  not  begin  to  speak  Sanskrit  till  they  had  learnt 
it  from  the  Arians  coming  from  the  west.  And  besides,  this  passage 
which  I have  quoted  from  Yaska  does  not  stand  alone  ; it  is  onlj^ 
auxiliary  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been  already  adduced 
to  show  that  the  Indo-Arians  came  from  the  north-west. 

This  fact,  that  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  Sanskrit  lived  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  might,  it  is  true,  be  also  explained  on  Mr. 
Curzon’s  hypothesis,  that  these  tribes  had  emigrated  from  India.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pp.  312,  f.,  320,  f., 
to  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  argument,  then,  which  I derive  from  the  facts  just  detailed, 
when  briefly  stated,  is  this:  We  find  the  north-west  of  India  to  be 
occupied  by  various  tribes,  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Arian 
Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  (as  will  be  shown  at  length  in 
the  next  chapter)  that  different  parts  (the  eastern  and  southern  as 
well  as  the  north-western)  of  Hindustan  itself,  were  inhabited  by  a 
variety  of  tribes  speaking  languages  fundamentally  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Arian  race.  From  this  I draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Arian 
Indians  must  have  come  from  without,  from  the  same  side  which  we 
find  to  be  occupied  from  the  earliest  period  by  tribes  speaking  the  same 
language ; and  have  driven  before  them  to  the  east  and  south  the  non- 
Arian  races,  to  whom,  on  penetrating  into  India,  they  found  them- 
selves opposed.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  handled  at  length  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  ARIANS  IN  INDIA;  THEIR  ADVANCE  TO  THE  EAST  AND 

SOUTH. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I have  endeavoured,  by  a variety  of  argu- 
ments derived  from  comparative  philology,  and  from  general  history, 
as  well  as  from  the  most  ancient  written  records  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Iranians,  to  prove — Eirst,  that  the  dominant  race  which  we  find 
established  in  Hindustan  at  the  dawn  of  history  was  not  autoch- 
thonous, but  immigrated  into  that  country  from  Central  Asia;  and 
Secondly,  that  the  route  by  which  this  people  penetrated  was  from  the 
north-west  through  Kabul,  and  across  the  Indus.  I shall,  for  the 
future,  assume  that  both  of  these  two  propositions  have  been  sub- 
stantiated; and  shall  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Indo-Arian 
tribes  after  they  had  entered  the  Panjab,  and  had  commenced  their 
advance  to  the  south  and  east.  We  have  already  gathered  (see 
above,  pp.  341,  ff.),  from  an  examination  of  the  oldest  Indian  records, 
the  hymns  of  the  Kigveda,  that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus 
was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Indo-Arians  in  India.  We  shall  now  see 
(as  has  also  been  already  intimated,  pp.  291)  that  in  these  same  hymns 
the  ancient  bards  designated  the  men  of  their  own  tribes  by  the  name 
of  Aryas,  and  distinguished  them  expressly  from  another  class  of  people 
called  Dasyus,  who,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  a race  of  distinct 
origin  from  the  Aryas,  and  perhaps  different  from  them  in  colour  (see 
above,  p.  282),  as  they  certainly  were  in  language,  in  religion,  and  in 
customs,  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  India  before  it  was  entered  by 
the  Indo-Arians  from  the  north-west.  I shall  afterwards  adduce  various 
passages  from  the  Brahmanas  and  post-Vedic  writings,  illustrative  of 
the  progress  of  the  Indo-Arians  as  they  advanced  to  the  east  and  south, 
driving  the  indigenous  tribes  before  them  into  the  hills  and  forests, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  territory  which  the  latter  had  previously 
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occupied.  I shall  subsequently  furnish  some  illustrations  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  which  exist  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  languages 
of  the  south  of  India — differences  which  indicate  that  the  tribes 
among  which  the  latter  dialects  were  originally  vernacular  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  of  a different  race  from  the  Indo-Arians.  And, 
finally,  I shall  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  these  various  classes  of 
facts  support  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  already  led,  that 
the  Indo-Arians  were  not  autochthonous  in  India,  but  immigrated 
into  that  country  from  the  north-west. 


Sect.  I. — Distinction  drawn  letween  the  Aryas  and  Dasyus  in  . 
the  Rigveda. 

I proceed,  then,  first,  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
made  a distinction  between  the  members  of  their  own  community 
and  certain  tribes  whom  they  designated  as  Dasyus.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  texts.  R.V.  51,  8,  9:  Vijanihi  Aryan  ye  eha 
dasyavo  harhmishmate  randhaya  sasad  avratdn  | sukl  hhava  yajamdnasya 
chodita  visvd  it  td  te  sadhamddeshu  chdkana\  “Distinguish  between 
the  Aryas  and  those  who  are  Dasyus  : chastizing  those  who  observe 
no  sacred  rites  [or  who  are  lawless],  subject  them  to  the  sacrificer. 
Be  a strong  supporter  of  him  who  sacrifices.  I desire  all  these 
(benefits)  at  thy  festivals.”'  x.  86,  19  : Ayam  emi  vichdkasad  vichinvan 
ddsam  dryam  \ “Here  I come,”  (says  Indra)  “perceiving  and  distin- 
guishing the  Dasa  and  the  Arya.”  i.  103,  3 ; Sa  jdtulharmd  srad- 
dadhdnah  ojah  jyuro  vihhindann  acharad  vi  ddsih  ] vidvdn  vajrin  dasyave 
hetim  asya  dryam  saho  vardhaya  dyumnam  Indra  \ “ Armed  with  the 
lightning,^  and  trusting  in  his  strength,  he  (Indra)  moved  about  shat- 
tering the  cities  of  the  Dasyus.  Indra,  thunderer,  considering,  hurl 
thy  shaft  against  the  Dasyu,  and  increase  the  might  and  glory  of 
the  Arya.”  i.  117.  21  : Yavam  vrikena  Ahind  va^antd  isharn  duhdnd 
manushdya  dasrd  \ ahhi  dasyuih  lakurena  dhamantd  uru  jyotis  chak- 

> This  text,  as  well  as  R.V.  i.  103,  3,  given  below,  is  quoted  by  Professor  Miiller, 
“ Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,”  first  edition,  p.  28,  note. 

^ Professor  Benfey  (Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  132)  renders  “a  born 

warrior.”  Prof.  Aufrecht  considers  it  to  mean  “carrpng  off  the  victory,  or  palm,” 
deriving  ySizi  fromyV,  to  conquer,  which  he  thinks  had  another  form  jd,  from  which 
comes ySyw,  “victorious.” 
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rathur  dryaya  \ " 0 beautiful  Asvins,  sowing  barley  with  the  plough, 
drawing  forth  (lit.  milking)  food  for  man,  and  sweeping  [or  blowing] 
away  the  Dasyu  with  the  thunderbolt,  ye  have  created  a great  light 
for  the  Arya.”®  i.  130,  8 ; Indrah  samatsu  yajamunam  dryam  prdvad 
visveshu  satamutir  djishxi  svarmllheshu  djishu  ] manave  idsad  avratdn 
tvacham  krishndm  arandhayat  \ “Indra,  who  in  a hundred  ways  pro- 
tects in  all  battles,  in  heaven-conferring  battles,  has  preserved  in  the 
fray  the  sacrificing  Arya.  Chastizing  the  neglectors  of  religious  rites, 
he  subjected  the  black  skin  to  Manu”  (or  the  Arian  man).^  iii.  34,  8, 
9 : Sasdna  yah  prithmm  dydm  utemdm  Indram  madanti  anu  dhirandsah\ 
sasdna  atydn  uta  suryarh  sasdna  Indrah  sasdna  puruhhojasani  gdm  \ 
hiranyam  uta  Ihogafh  sasdna  hatvi  dasyun  pra  dryam  varnam  dvat  ( 
“ The  wise  gladden  Indra,  who  bestowed  the  earth  and  this  firmament. 
Indra  gave  horses,  he  gave  the  sun,  he  gave  the  much-nourishing  cow ; 
and  he  gave  golden  wealth.  Slaying  the  Dasyu,  he  protected  the  Aryan 
colour.”  iv.  26,  1,2:  Aham  Mamir  ahhavam  suryas  cha  aham  Kak- 
shivdn  rishir  asmi  viprah  [ aham  Kutsam  Arjuneyam  ni  rinje  aham  kavir 
Usandh  pasyata  mdyn  \ 2 | aham  Ihumim  adaddm  drydya  aham  vrishtim 
ddsushe  martydya  | aham  apo  anayaiii  vdvasdndh  mama  devdso  ami 
ketum  dyan  \ *'  I,”  says  Indra,  “ was  Manu,  and  I the  sun  ; 1 am  the 

3 Sayaiia  interprets  the  “great  light,’’  either  of  the  glory  acquired  hy  the  Asvins  : 
SvakTyaih  tejo  niahatmyam  chakrathtih  | or  of  the  sun  : Vistlrnaih  suryakhyam 
jyolih  I “ For  it  is  the  living  man  who  beholds  the  sun  Jivan  hi  suryam  pasyati  \ 
Roth  thinks  this  verse  may  refer  to  some  forgotten  legend,  and  that  vrika  may  have 
the  ordinary  sense  of  “ wolf.”  He  compares  R.V.  viii.  226 : Basasyantd  manave 
purvyam  divi  yavam  vrikena  karshathah  \ “ Desiring  to  be  hountiM  to  the  man,  ye 
have  of  old  in  the  sky  ploughed  barley  with  the  wolf.’’  He  is  also  of  opinion  that 
dhamantd  has  in  the  verse  before  us  its  proper  sense  of  “blowing,”  and  refers  in  proof 
to  the  words  of  R.V.  is.  1,  8,  dhamauti  bakuraiii  dritim  | Bakura  perhaps  signifies, 
he  thinks,  a “ crooked  wind  instrument,  which  the  As'vins  used  to  terrify  their 
enemies ; and  bakura  ” (in  R.V.  is.  1,  8)  “ might  denote  a skin  shaped  like  a 
bakura."  Illustr.  of  Nirukta,  p.  92.  In  his  Lexicon,  Roth  adheres  to  the  opinion 
that  bakura  is  probably  a martial  wind-instrument,  and  that  bdkuro  dritih  is  a bag- 
pipe. The  two  following  passages  also  similarly  speak  of  light : R.V.  is.  92,  5 : 
Jyotir  yad  ahne  akrinod  u lokam  prdvad  manum  dasyave  kar  abhlkam  \ “ When 
he  (Soma)  gave  light  to  the  day  and  afforded  space,  he  delivered  Manu  [or  the 
Arian  man],  and  arrested  the  DasjTi.”  R.V.  s.  43,  4 : . . . vidat  svar  manave 
jyotir  dryam  | “ He  (Indra)  gave  to  Manu  blessedness  (and)  a glorious  light.” 

^ This  passage  is  translated  in  a review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  con- 
tained in  the  “ Times”  of  12th  April,  1858.  The  “ black  skin,”  is  there  interpreted 
of  the  dark  colour  of  the  Dasyus.  The  nest  passage  is  also  partly  quoted  in  the 
same  article. 
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wise  rishi  Kakshivat.  I subdue  Kutsa,  the  son  of  Aijuni.  I am  the 
sage  Usanas  : behold  me.  2.  I gave  the  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to 
the  sacrificer.  I have  led  the  longing  waters.  The  gods  have  fol- 
lowed my  wiU.”  ® iv.  30,  18:  The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  following  is 
given  above,  p.  347  : “ Thou,  0 Indra,  hast  speedily  slain  those  two 
Aryas,  Arna  and  Chitraratha,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sarayu  ” 
(river),  vi.  25,  2,  3 : Ahhir  visvah  alhiyujo  visuchir  aryaya  visa  ava- 
tdrlr  dusih\  Indra  jamayah  uta  ye  ajdmayo  arvdchindso  vanusho  yuyujre] 
team  eshdm  vithurd  savdmsi  jahi  vrishnydni  krtnuhi  pardchah\  “By 
these  (succours)  subdue  to  the  Arya  all  the  hostile  Dasa  people  every- 
where. Indra,  whether  it  be  kinsmen  or  strangers  who  have  approached 
and  injuriously  assailed  us,  do  thou  enfeeble  and  destroy  their  power  and 
vigour,  and  put  them  to  flight.”  vi.  33,  3 : Tvam  tdn  Indra  ulhaydn 
amitrdn  ddsd  vritrdni  dryd  cha  sura  \ vadhlr  ity  ddi.  “ Do  thou, 
heroic  Indra,  destroy  both  these  our  foes,  (our)  Dasa  and  our  Arya 
enemies,  etc.  vi.  60,  6 : Hato  vritrdni  dryd  Jiato  ddsani  satpatl  \ hato 
vihdh  apa  dvishah  | “ Do  ye,  0 lords  of  the  heroic,  slay  our  Arya 

enemies,  slay  our  Dasa  enemies,  destroy  all  those  who  hate  us.”  E.Y. 
vii.  5,  6 : Team  dasyun  ohaso  Agne  djah  uru  jyotir  janayann  drydya  \ 
“ Thou,  Agni,  drovest  the  Dasyus  from  the  house,  creating  a wide  light 
for  the  Arya.”  vii.  83,  1 : Ddsd  cha  vritrd  hatani  drydni  cha  sudd- 
sam  Indra-  Varund  'vasd  'vatam  \ “ Slay  both  the  Dasa  enemies  and 
the  Arya ; protect  Sudas  (or  the  liberal  man)  with  your  succour,  0 


® Sayana  connects  the  word  arya  as  an  epithet  with  Mann  understood.  Professor 
"Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  195,  note,  thinks  that  Manu  means  in  this  passage  the  moon. 
(In  pp.  194,  0,  he  has  a dissertation  on  the  word  Manu.)  The  speaker  in  these 
verses  appear  to  be  Indra.  (See  Both!,  and  Eoth’s  Dictionary,  sub  voce,  Us'anas.) 
The  AnukramanT,  as  quoted  by  Sayana,  says,  Adyabhis  tisribhir  Indram  iva  dtmd- 
nam  rishis  tushtdva  Indro  vd  dtmdnam  | “ In  the  first  three  verses  the  rishi  cele- 
brates himself  as  if  under  the  character  of  Indra ; or  Indra  celebrates  himself.” 
Kuhn  (Herahkunft  des  Feuers,  p.  143)  conjectures  that  Vamadeva  may  perhaps  have 
been  an  ancient  epithet  of  Indra.  In  R.V.  x.  48,  1,  Indra  says,  similarly : Ahaih 
dasushe  vibhajdmi  bhojanam\  “I  distribute  food  to  the  sacrificer,”  etc.  The 
pantheistic  author  of  the  Vrihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad,  thinks  that  the  Rishi  Yama- 
deva  is  speaking  of  himself  in  these  words  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  pp.  215,  216)  : Tad 
yo  yo  devandm  pratyabudhyata  sa  eva  tad  abhavat  tathd  rishlndm  tathd  manush- 
yandm  | tad  ha  etat  pasyann  rishir  Vdmadevah  pratipede  “ aham  Maniir  abhavam 
suryas  cha  ” iti  \ “ "Whosoever  of  gods,  rishis,  or  men,  understood  That,  he  became 
That.  Perceiving  this,  the  Rishi  Vamadeva  obtained  this  text,  ‘ I was  Manu,  I the 
sun,  etc.”  Us'anas  is  connected  with  India  in  R.V.  vi.  20,  11. 
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Indra  and  Vanina.”  x.  38,  Z \ Yo  no  dusah  aryo  vd  purushtuta 
adevah  Indra  yudhaye  chiketati  | asmdhhu  te  sushaltdh  santu  satravah 
tvayd  vayafh  tan  vanuydma  sangame  \ “0,  mucli  lauded  Indra,  wliat- 
ever  ungodly  person,  Dasa  or  Arya,  designs  to  fight  against  us,  let 
these  enemies  be  easily  subdued  by  us.  May  we  destroy  them  in  the 
conflict.”  X.  49,  3 : Aham  S'ushnasya  ^nathitd  vadhar  yamam  na  yo 
rare  dry  am  ndma  dasyave  \ “I,  the  slayer  of  S'ushna,  have  restrained 

the  holt, — I who  have  not  abandoned  the  Aryan  name  to  the  Dasyu.” 
X.  65,  1 1 : Brahma  gam  aham  janayanta  oshadMr  vanaspatin  prithivlm 
parvatdn  apah  \ suryaih  divi  rohayantah  suddnavah  dryd  vratd  visrijanto 
adhi  kshami  | “ These  bountiful  ones  ” (the  gods  named  in  the  pre- 

ceding verse)  “ have  generated  prayer,  the  cow,  the  horse,  plants, 
trees,  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  waters; — causing  the  sun  to 
ascend  the  sky,  and  spreading  Aryan  rites  over  the  earth.”®  x.  83,  1 : 
Sdhydma  ddsam  dry  am  tvayd  yujd  vayam  sahaskritena  sahasd  sahasvatd\ 
“May  we,”  (0  Manyu)  “associated  with  thee,  the  mighty  one,  over- 
come both  Dasa  and  Arya  through  (thy)  efiectual  energy.”  x.  102,  3: 
Antar  yachha  jighdmsato  vajram  Indra  ahhiddsatah  \ ddsasya  vd  magha- 
vann  dryasya  vd  sanutar  yavaya  vadham  \ “ Kestrain,  0 Indra,  the  bolt 
of  the  murderous  assailant : remove  far  away  the  weapon  of  our  enemy, 
be  he  Dasa  or  Arya.”  x.  138,  3 : Vi  suryo  madhye  amuchad  ratham 
vidad  ddsdya  pratimdnam  dryah  \ “ The  sun  has  launched  his  car  in 
mid-heaven  : the  Arya  has  paid  back  a recompense  to  the  Dasyu.” 
viii.  24,  27  : Yah  rilcshdd  amhaso  muchad  yo  vd  arydt  saptasindhushu  j 
vadhar  ddsasya  tuvinrimna  nlnamah  j “ Who  delivered  [us]  from  the 
destroyer,  from  calamity ; who,  0 powerful  [god],  didst  avert  the 
bolt  of  the  Dasa  firom  the  Arya  in  [the  laud  of]  the  seven  streams.” 

The  above-cited  texts  seem  to  show  that  the  Eigveda  recognizes  a 
distinction  between  the  tribe  to  which  the  authors  of  the  hymns 
belonged,  and  a hostile  people  who  observed  diff'erent  rites,  and  were 
regarded  with  contempt  and  hatred  by  the  superior  race.  This  appears 
from  the  constant  antithetic  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  Arya  and 
Dasyu,  in  most  of  these  texts ; and  from  the  specification  in  others  of 

® Compare  E..V.  vii.  99,  4 : Urum  yajnaya  chakrathur  u lokam  janayanta 

suryam  ushasam  aynim  \ Ddsasya  chid  vriskaiiprasya  mdxjdh  jaghnathur  nard 
pritandjyeshu  : “ Te  (Indra  and  Vishnu)  have  provided  abundant  room  for  the 
sacrifice,  creating  the  sun,  the  dawn,  and  fire.  Ye,  0 heroes,  have  destroyed  the 
powers  of  the  bull-nosed  Dasa.’’ 
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enemies,  both  Arya  and  Dasyu.  If  human  enemies  are  designated 
in  the  latter  texts  by  the  word  Arya,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
same  class  of  foes  to  be  commonly  or  often  denoted  by  the  word  Dasyu. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  the  Indian  com- 
mentators confirming  this  view  of  the  matter  more  than  partially ; as 
they  had  never  dreamt  of  the  modern  critical  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  Aryas  and  their  relation  to  the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes.  Yaska 
(Nirukta,  vi.  26)  explains  the  term  Arya  by  the  words  “ son  of  a [or, 
of  the]  lord.”’  The  word  Dasyu  is  interpreted  by  him  etymologically, 
thus:  “Dasyu  comes  from  the  root  das,  to  destroy;  in  him  moisture 
is  consumed,  and  he  destroys  (religious)  ceremonies.”  ® 

Sayana  interprets  the  word  Arya,  by  “wise  performers  of  rites;”® 
wise  worshippers ;” “ wise ; “one  to  whom  all  should  resort;”'* 
“the  most  excellent  race  [colour’]  consisting  of  the  three  highest 
castes;”'*  “practising  ceremonies;”"  “most  excellent  through  per- 
formance of  ceremonies;”"  and  in  two  places,  i.  117,  21,  and  iv.  26, 
2,  he  regards  it  as  an  epithet  of  Manu.  The  same  commentator  in- 
terprets the  word  Dasyu  of  the  “robber  Vritra;”'®  “enemies  who 
destroy  the  observers  of  Vedic  rites;””  “the  Asuras,  Pisachas,  etc., 
who  destroy ; ” “ the  vexing  Asuras ; ” “all  the  people  who  destroy 
religious  rites ;”  *°  “Vala  and  the  other  Asuras  who  destroy  religious 
rites  “enemies  devoid  of  religious  ceremonies.”**  Prom  these  quo- 
tations it  wiU  be  seen  that  Sayana  mostly  understands  the  Dasyus  of 
superhuman  beings,  demons,  or  Titans,  rather  than  of  human  enemies. 

’’  Nir.  vi.  26  : Aryah  isvara-putrah  \ See  Benfey’s  remarks  on  this  definition  in 
Gott.  Gel.  An2.,  for  1861,  pp.  141,  f. 

® Nir.  vii.  23 : Basyur  dasyateh  kshaydrthdd  icpadasyanty  asmin  rasdh  upadd- 
sayati  karmdni  \ 

® Vidusho  ' nushthdtrln  \ on  R.V.  i.  51,  8. 

Vidvdmsah  stotdrah  \ on  i.  103,  3.  Vidnshe  \ oni.  117,  21. 

Ararvyam,  sarvair  gantavyam  \ on  i.  130,  8. 

Uttamani  varnaih  traivarnikam  | on  iii.  34,  9. 

Karma-yuktnni  | on  vi.  22,  10. 

’5  Karmdnushpidtritvena  sreshthani  ] on  vi.  33,  3. 

Choram  vritram  \ on  i.  33,  4. 

Anushpidtrlndm  upakshapayitdrah  satravah  \ on  i.  51,  8 ; and  i.  103,  3. 

Upakshaya-kdrinam  asitram  pUachddikam  \ oni.  117,  21. 

Bddhakdn  asurdn  \ on  iii.  34,  9. 

Karinandm  upakshapayitr'ir  vUvdh  sarvdh  prajdh  | on  vi.  25,  2. 

Upakshapayitrin  karma-virodhino  Vala-prabhritln  asurdn  | on  vi.  33,  3. 

KarmahTndh  satravah  [ on  vi.  60,  6. 
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In  his  note  on  i.  100,  8,  he  speaks  of  them  as  “destroying  enemies 
living  on  the  earth;””  and  in  another  place  he  explains  the  Dasa 
varna,  as  being  either  “ the  Sudras  and  other  inferior  tribes,  or  the 
vile  destroying  Asura.”^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  passages  of  the  E.V.,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  the  words  Dasyu  and  Dasa  are  applied  to  demons 
of  different  orders,  or  goblins  (Asuras,  Eakshasas,  etc.) ; but  it  is 
tolerably  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  in  all,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  texts  which  have  been  hitherto  adduced,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  as  intended  by  these 
terms.  This  is  yet  more  clearly  established  by  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  Dasyu  is  used  (i.e.  for  men  and  not  for  demons)  in  the 
Aitareya-brahmana,  in  Mann,  and  in  the  Mahabharata.  Thus  the 
author  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  after  making  Visvamitra  say  to  his 
fifty  disobedient  sons,  vii.  18:  Tan  anuvyajahdra  antan  vah  praja 
bhaksMshta  ” iti  | te  ete  Andhrah  Ftmdrdh  S^abardh  Pulinddh  Mutihdh 
ity  tidantydh  bahavo  bhavanti  | Vaisvdmitrdh  dasyunam  bhdyishthdh  | 
“ Let  your  progeny  possess  the  extremities  [of  the  land],”  adds, 
“These  are  the  Andhras,  Pundras,  S'abaras,  Pulindas,  Mutibas,  and 
other  numerous  frontier  tribes.  Most  of  the  Dasyus  are  descended 
from  Visvamitra.””  And  in  the  authoritative  definition  already 
quoted”  (see  also  vol.  i.,  p.  482),  Manu  teUs  us : “ Those  tribes  in  the 
world  which  are  without  the  pale  of  the  castes  sprung  from  the 
mouth,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  [of  Brahma],  whether  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  Mlechhas,  or  of  the  Aryas,  ai-e  all  called  Dasyus.” 

The  Mahabharata  thus  speaks  of  the  same  people,  ii.  26,  1025 : 
Patiravam  yudhi  nirjitya  Dasyun parvata-vdsinah  J gandn  Utsavasanketdn 
ajayat  sapta  Pdndavah  \ “ Having  vanquished  the  Paurava  in  battle, 

the  Pandava  conquered  the  Utsavasanlretas,  seven  tribes  of  Dasyus 
inhabiting  the  mountains.”  And  again.  Ibid.  ver.  1031-2:  Paraddn 
saha  Kdmbojair  ajayat  Pdkasusanih  1 prdguttardm  disatn  ye  cha  vasanty 
dsritya  Pasyavah  I nhasanti  vane  ye  cha  tan  sarvdn  ajayat  prabhuh  \ 
Lohun  Paramakdmbojdn  Rishikdn  uttardn  api\  “Pakasasani  conquered 

Prithivyam  bhumau  vartamdndn  dasyun  upalcshapayitfin  iatrun  | on  i.  100.  8. 

” Bdsam,  varnam  iudrddikam  yadvd  ddsam  upakshapayitdram  adharam  nikrish- 
tam  asuram. 

See  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  355,  ff. 

See  above  p.  151. 
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the  Daradas,  with  the  Kambojas,  and  the  Dasyus  who  dwell  in  the 
north-east  region,  as  well  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  with  the 
Lohas,  the  Parama-Kamhojas  (furthest  Kambojas),  and  the  northern 
Rishikas.”  And  once  more : Kamhojanam  sahasrais  cha  S’akanam 
cha  visdmpate  \ S' aharunam  Kirdtandm  Varvardndm  tathaiva  cha  \ 
agamyarupdm  prithivim  mdfhsa-ionita-Tcardamdm  \ Kritavdrm  tatra 
S'aineyah  Icshapayams  tdvakam  lalam  | Basyundm  m-sirastrdmih  siro- 
hhir  lunamurdhajaih  \ dirghakurchair  mahi  klrnd  vivarhair  andajair 
iva  1 “ S'aineya  (Krishna’s  charioteer)  made  the  beautiful  earth  a 

mass  of  mud  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thousands  of  Kambojas, 
S'akas,  S'avaras,  Kiratas,  Yarvaras,  destroying  thy  host.  The  earth 
was  covered  with  the  helmets  and  shaven  and  bearded  heads  of  the 
Dasyus,  as  with  birds  bereft  of  their  wings.””  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Dasyu,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  is  a generic 
term  denoting  the  whole  of  the  ti’ibes  who  had  been  previously 
mentioned,  the  Kambojas,  S'akas,  etc. 

Another  passage  occurs  in  the  S'anti  Parva  of  the  Mahabh.,  sect.  65, 
verses  2429,  ff.,  where  the  tribes  there  enumerated  are  said  to  live 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Dasyus ; and  where  the  duties  to  be  observed 
by  the  Dasyus  are  described.  The  Dasyus  therefore  cannot  have 
been  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  Mahabharata  as  demons. 

If  any  further  illustration  of  this  point  be  required,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  following  story  (from  the  Mahabharata,  S'anti  P.,  sect.  168, 
verses  6293,  ff.)  about  the  sage  Gautama  living  among  the  Dasyus: 
Bhishma  uvdcha  \ hanta  te  vartayishye  'ham  itihdsam  purdtanam  \ ud'ich- 
ydfh  disi  yad  vrittam  Mlechheshu  manujddhipa  \ Irdhmano  madhyadeslyah 
kaschid  vai  hrahma-varjitam  \ grdmam  vriddhi-yutam  vlkshya  prdvisad 
lhaiksha-kdmkshayd  | tatra  Basyur  dhanayutah  sarva-varna-visesha- 
vit  I hrahmanyah  mtyasandhas  cha  ddne  cha  nirato  'hhavat  | tasya  kshayam 
updgamya  tato  hhikshdih  aydchata  | . . . . | Gautamah  sannikarshena 
Basyubhih  aamatdm  iydt  | tathd  tu  vasatas  tasya  Basyu-grdme  sukham 
tadd  I . . . . kim  idam  kurushe  mohdd  vipras  team  hi  kulodvahah  \ 
madhyadesa-parijndto  Basyu-hhdvam  gatah  katham  \ Bhishma  is  the 
speaker:  “I  wHl  teU  thee  an  ancient  story  about  what  happened  in 
the  northern  region  among  the  Mlechhas.  A certain  Brahman  of  the 
central  country,  perceiving  a particular  village,  which  was  destitute 
” Mahabh.  Drona  Parva.  Sect.  119,  ver.  4747,  ff. 
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of  Brahmans  [or  the  Veda],  to  he  in  a prosperous  condition,  entered  it 
to  solicit  alms.  There  lived  there  a wealthy  Dasyu,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  distinctions  of  all  the  castes,  religious,  truthful,  and  liberal. 

Approaching  his  house,  the  Brahman  asked  aims,”  and  a house 

“From  proximity  with  the  Dasyus,  Gautama  [the  Brahman  in  question] 
became  like  them.  While  he  was  thus  dwelling  happily  in  a village 
of  Dasyus,”  another  Brahman  arrived,  who  demanded  of  him:  “What 
is  this  that  thou  art  foolishly  doing  ? Thou  art  a Brahman  of  good 
family,  well  known  in  the  central  region:  how  is  it  that  thou  hast 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a Dasyu?” 

From  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  passages  of  Manu  and  the 
Mahabharata,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  Dasyu,  when  occurring  in 
the  Veda,  is  sometimes  at  least  to  be  understood  of  men,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  wild  aboriginal  tribes,  whom  the  Arian  Indians  en- 
countered on  their  occupation  of  Hindustan.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
later  authorities  whom  I have  quoted,  the  Dasyus  are  regarded  as 
degraded  Arians,**  (though  Manu  says  that  some  of  them  spoke  Mlechha 
dialects),  and  that  tribes  unquestionably  Arian,  as  the  Kambojas  (see 
above,  p.  355,  f.),  are  included  among  them.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Arian  tribes  who  had  not  adopted  Brahmanical  in- 
stitutions were  so  designated  in  after-times,  the  term  Dasyu  could  not 
well  have  been  so  applied  in  the  earlier  Vedic  era.  At  that  time  the 
Brahmanical  institutions  had  not  arrived  at  maturity ; the  distinction 
between  those  who  observed  them  strictly  and  those  who  observed  them 
laxly  could  scarcely  have  arisen ; and  the  tribes  who  are  stigmatized 
by  the  Vedic  poets  as  persons  of  a different  religion  must  therefore, 
probably,  have  been  such  as  had  never  before  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Arians,  and  were,  in  fact,  of  an  origin  totally  distinct. 

It  thus  appears,  that  by  the  Dasyus  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Eig- 
veda  we  must,  in  some  passages,  though  not  in  all,  understand  the 
barbarous  aboriginal  tribes  with  whom  the  Aryas,  on  their  settlement 
in  the  north-west  of  India,  were  brought  into  contact  and  conflict. 
Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  review 
some  of  the  other  principal  texts  of  the  E.V.  in  which  the  Aryas  and 
Dasyus  are  mentioned.  I should  be  glad  if,  while  doing  so,  I could 
hope  to  arrive  in  each  case  at  a definite  result  in  regard  to  the  ap- 

See  Lassen,  Zeitschrift,  ii.  49,  ff. 
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plication  made  of  the  words  Dasyu  and  Dasa,  and  to  determine  pre- 
cisely the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  tribes  sometimes 
understood  under  that  designation  and  the  Aryas.  But  the  sense  of 
the  texts  is  often  so  obscure,  that  I cannot  always  expect  to  fix 
their  interpretation,  or,  consequently,  to  deduce  from  them  any  certain 
conclusions.  As,  however,  I have  collected  and  ai-ranged  a con- 
siderable number  of  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  I think  it  best 
to  present  them  to  the  reader,  with  such  illustrations  as  I am  able 
to  supply,  in  the  hope  that  a fuUer  elucidation  may  sooner  or  later 
be  supplied  by  the  mature  researches  of  some  more  competent  scholar. 

[Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  Professors  Benfey  and  Both 
have  expressed  their  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  former  scholar  writes 
as  follows,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  above  referred 
to,  Gbtt.  Gel.  Anz.  for  1861,  pp.  137,  ff. : “ On  a point  which  occupies 
a prominent  place  in  this  work  I will  permit  myself  one  further  ob- 
servation. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Vedas  the  word  ‘dasyu,’  and 
in  place  of  it  also  ‘dasa,’  frequently  appears  as  the  antithesis  of  ‘arya.’ 
...  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  races  designate 
themselves  by  the  word  arya;  it  is  therefore  a natural  supposition  that  by 
the  words  ‘dasyu’  and  ‘dasa’  they  denote  those  who  had  been  subjected 
by  them.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  several  passages.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  are  not  a few  in  which  the  same  expressions 
‘dasyu’  and  ‘dasa’  are  applied  to  the  demons  with  whom  the  gods  are  in 
conflict,  and  whose  defeat  is  a condition  of  the  earth  receiving  the 

heavenly  blessing  which  is  bestowed  by  the  gods The  question 

arises  whether  one  of  these  is  the  proper  signification,  which  is 
only  secondarily  applied  to  the  other,  or  whether  any  third  sense 
common  to  both  lies  at  the  root  of  them.  The  answer  is  already 
indicated  by  the  alternating  employment  of  ‘dasyu’  with  ‘dasa’  (which 
has  the  sense  of  slave)  in  the  same  antithesis  (with  ‘arya’) — an  employ- 
ment which  we  may  with  the  highest  probability  conjecture  to  rest 
upon  an  identity,  or,  at  least,  an  inward  connexion.  This  indication 
receives  a tolerably  decisive  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  according 
to  an  abundance  of  analogies  ‘dasyu’  and  ‘dasa’  are  found  to  be  akin  to 
each  other  from  a phonetic  point  of  view.”  ....  After  stating  at 
some  length  his  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Prof.  Benfey  proceeds : “ The 
essential  similarity  of  ‘ dasa  ’ and  ‘ das  ’ is  thus  beyond  doubt.  But 
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‘ dasa  ’ has  decidedly  the  sense  of  ‘ slave,’  and  if  this  was  the  original 
meaning  of  both  the  forms,  it  is  equally  certain  that  both  ‘ dasa  ’ and 
‘ dasyu,’  in  contrast  with  the  ‘ arya,’  at  first  designated  the  aboriginal 
population  subjected  by  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their  diffusion;  and 
this  relation  which  subsisted  on  earth,  which  no  doubt  was  not  rarely 
interrupted  by  revolts  of  the  subject  people,  was  transferred  by  the 
Arians  to  the  domain  of  the  gods,  whose  harmful  demons  were  re- 
presented as  the  rebellious  slaves  of  the  deities. 

“ The  view  that  in  this  contrasted  relation  ‘dasa’  has  really  the  sense 
of  ‘ slave,’  ‘ servant,’  is  supported  by  three  essentially  similar  half 
verses  of  the  Atharvaveda  (overlooked  by  the  author  in  his  collection), 
in  which  ‘ Sudra,’  the  well-known  name  for  the  servile  caste  in  India, 
stands  in  the  same  contrast  to  ‘ arya,’  as  ‘ dasyu  ’ and  ‘ dasa  ’ elsewhere 
do.  The  first  is  iv.  20,  4 : Taya  'ham  sarvam  pasydmi  yak  eha  S'ud/rah 
utdryah  | ‘ By  this  (plant)  I see  every  one,  whether  ‘ Sudra  or  Arya.’ 

The  second  text  is  iv.  20,  8 : Tendhaih  sarvam  pasydmi  uta  S'udram 
utdryam  | ‘ By  it  (a  kind  of  goblin)  I see  every  one,  whether  Sudra 
or  Arya.’  The  third  is  xix.  62,  1,”  which  Prof.  Benfey  does  not  quote, 
but  which  runs  thus  : Priyam  md  krinu  deveshu  priyaih  rdjasu  md 
krinu  [ priyam  sarvasya  pasyatah  uta  sudre  utdrye]  “Make  me  dear 
to  the  gods ; make  me  dear  to  kings,  dear  to  every  one  who  beholds 
me,  whether  to  Sudra  or  Arya.” 

Professor  Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  s.v.  dasyu,  defines  that  word  as  de- 
noting (1)  “a  class  of  superhuman  beings,  who  are  maliciously  disposed 
both  to  gods  and  men,  and  are  overcome  by  Indra  and  Agni  in  particu- 
lar.” Many  of  the  demons  subdued  by  Indra,  designated  by  particular 
names,  as  S'ambara,  S'ushna,  Chumuri,  etc.,  bear  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Dasyu.  They  are  not  only  spirits  of  darkness  like  the  Rakshases, 
but  extended  over  the  widest  spheres.  In  A.V.,  xviii.  8,  22,  they 
are  demons  in  the  form  of  deceased  men  ( Ye  dasyavah  pitrishu  pravish- 
tdh  jndtimukhds  charanti).  They  are,  he  remarks,  frequently  contrasted 
(a)  generally  with  men  {manu,  dyu,  nar),  and  are  called  amdnusha  in 
R.V.,  X.  22,  8 (in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  R.V.,  viii.  87,  6; 
ix.  92,  5;  VM.,  2,  8;  R.Y.,  vi.  14,  3,  and  v.  7,  10);  and  (b)  more 
specifically  with  pious  orthodox  men  [arya'),  and  it  is  but  seldom,  if 
at  all  (he  considers),  that  the  explanation  of  dasyu  as  referring  to  the 
non- Arians,  the  barbarians,  is  advisable  (in  proof  of  which  he  cites 
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R.V.,  i.  117,  21;  vii.  5,  6;  ii.  11,  18,  f . ; iii.  34,  9;  i.  103,  3;  x.  49, 
3;  i.  51,  8).  The  last  passage,  however,  he  thinks,  is  best  explained 
of  the  barbarians.  The  word  is  (2) — he  goes  on  to  say — an  oppro- 
brious designation  of  hostile,  wicked,  or  barbarous  men,  perhaps  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Veda,  v.  70,  3,  turyama  dasyan  tanuhhih; 
“let  us  overcome  the  Dasyus  in  our  own  persons:”  x.  83,  6,  hanava 
dasyun  uta  bodhi  apeh  1 “let  us  slay  the  Dasyus,  and  do  thou  recollect 
thy  friend.”  In  Ait.  Br.,  vii.  18,  they  are  barbarous  tribes:  Vaihd- 
mitrdh  dasyundm  hhuyishthdh  \ “Most  of  the  Dasyus  are  descended  from 
Vi^vamitra.”] 

Sect.  II. — Additional  Vedic  texts  hea/ring  on  the  relations  of  the  Aryas 

and  Dasyus. 

First:  In  the  following  passages,  or  some  of  them,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  earth  or  territory  being  bestowed  on  the  Aryas,  i.  100, 
18  : Dasyun  8'imyum^  cha  puruhutah  evair  hatvd  prithivydm  sarvd 
nivarhit  \ sanat  kshetram  sakhihhih  svitnyebhih  sanat  suryam  sanad  apah 
suvajrah  \ “ (Indra),  the  much-invoked,  having,  according  to  his  wont, 
smitten  to  [or  on]  the  earth  the  Dasyus  and  S'imyus  [or  destroyers], 
crushed  them  with  his  thunderbolt.  The  thunderer,  along  with  his 
shining  friends,  bestowed  territory,  bestowed  the  sun,  bestowed  the 
waters.”*®  ii.  20,  7 : Sa  vritrahd  Indrah  Tcrishnayonih  purandaro  ddsir 
air  ay  ad  vi  \ ajanayad  manave  kshdm  apak  cha  ityddi\  “Indra,  the 

Several  points  are  obscure  in  this  passage.  Is  the  word  S'imyu  the  name  of  a 
tribe  (as  Professor  Wilson  renders  it),  or  does  it  merely  mean  a destroyer  ? In  R.V. 
vii.  18,  5,  we  have  the  words  sardhantam  iimyum,  which  Professor  Roth  (Lit.  and 
Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  94)  renders  by  “ defiant  wrong-doer.”  Sayana  on  that  passage 
explains  iimyum  by  bodhamdnam  \ “understanding”  (participle).  In  the  text 
before  us  he  explains  the  word  S' amayitrln  vadhakarino  rakshasddin  \ “ Subduers, 
i.e.  slayers,  Rakshasas,  etc.”  ; and  again  on  the  same  passage : S'imyun  \ S'amu 
upasame  ] damayati  sarvam  tiraskaroti  iti  rdkshasddih  diinyuh  | “The  verb  dam 
designates  one  who  contemns  every  one  else.  S'imyu  therefore  = iJafe/jasfl,  etc.” 
Then,  who  are  the  “ shining  friends”  of  Indra,  in  the  second  clause  ? The  Maruts  ? 
or  the  fair-complexioned  Aryas  F In  verse  2 of  this  hymn,  we  find  the  words 
saMfMiA  “ his  friends,”  which  Sayana  interprets  of  the  Maruts.  He  ex- 

plains verse  18  thus;  dvitnyebhiti  dvetavarnair  alankdrena  dlptdngair  sakhibhir 
mitrabhutair  marudbhih  saha  kshetram  datrundm  svabhutdm  bhumim  sanat  sama- 
bhakshit  | “ Along  with  his  white-coloured  (i.e.  whose  limbs  were  shining  with  orna- 
ments) friends,  the  Maruts,  he  divided  the  territory  belonging  to  his  enemies.”  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  verse  6 of  this  h)Tnn,  the  worshippers  themselves  spoken 
of  as,  according  to  Sayana’s  gloss,  the  persons  with  whom  the  sun  was  shared.  The 
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slayer  of  Vritra,  and  destroyer  of  cities,  scattered  the  servile  (hosts) 
of  black  descent.  He  produced  the  earth  and  waters  for  Manu.”®®  The 
passages  iii.  34,  9,  and  iv.  26,  2,  which  have  been  already  quoted 
above  (p.  360,  f.),  should  be  again  referred  to  here.  vi.  18,  3:  Tvam 
ha  nu  tyad  adamayo  dasyumr  ehah  krishtir  avanor  ary  ay  a \ “ Thou 
(Indra)  hast  then  subdued  the  Dasyus:  thou  hast  alone  subdued 
peoples  to  the  Arya.”®*  vi.  61,  3:  Uta  kshitihhyo  avanlr  avindah\ 
“And  thou  (Sarasvat!)  hast  obtained  lands  for  men.”®^  vii.  19,  3: 
Paurukutsim  Trasadasyum  dvah  Icshetrasatd  vritrahatyeshu  purum  \ 
“ Thou  hast  preserved  the  man  Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purukutsa,  in  fights 

words  there  are  : Asmakebhir  nribhih  suryam  sanat  | which  Sayana  renders,  Asmadi- 
yair  nribhih  purushaih  suryam  suryaprakdsam  sanat  sambhaktaih  karotu  s'atru- 
purushais  tu  drishti-tiirodhalcham  andhakdraik  samyojayatu  | “ Let  him  divide  the 
light  of  the  sun  with  our  men,  and  involve  our  enemies  in  darkness  which  shall 
obstruct  their  view.”  The  same  words  are  rendered  hy  Rosen : Nostratibus  viris 
solem  concedat,  “ Let  him  bestow  the  sun  on  our  countrymen,”  where  the  words  in 
the  instrumental  case  have  the  sense  of  the  dative  assigned  to  them.  If  they  bear 
that  sense  in  verse  6,  they  may  equally  have  it  in  the  18th  also.  The  meaning 
would  then  be,  “ He  bestowed  the  land,  the  sun,  the  waters,  on  his  fair  friends.” 
But  this  use  of  the  instr.  would  not  suit  verse  10,  Sa  grdmebhih  sanitd  sa  rathebhih  | 
whether  we  understand  grdmebhih  of  villages,  or  hosts.  On  the  words,  “ his  fair 
friends,”  Professor  Wilson  remarks,  Rigveda  i.  p.  260,  note : “ These,  according  to 
the  scholiast,  are  the  winds,  or  Maruts;  but  why  they  should  have  a share  of  the 
enemy’s  country  {satrunam  bhumim)  seems  doubtful.  Allusion  is  more  probably 
intended  to  earthly  friends  or  worshippers  of  Indra,  who  were  white  {s'witnya)  in 
comparison  with  the  darker  tribes  of  the  conquered  country.”  The  worshipper’s 
friendship  with  Indra  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  of  the  R.V.,  as,  i.  101,  1 ; iv. 
16,  10;  vi.  18,  5 ; vi.  21,  6 and  8 ; vi.  45,  7.  Rosen  renders  this  passage:  Expug- 
7iavit  terram  soeiis  suis  nitentibus,  “ He  conquered  the  earth  with  his  struggling 
companions  thus  giving  another  sense  to  svitnyebhih.  In  two  other  hymns,  vii. 
99,  3,  and  x.  65,  11  (quoted  above,  p.  362),  we  find  mention  made  of  the  sun  in 
a somewhat  similar  manner  as  in  the  verse  under  review.  In  his  translation  of  the 
Rigveda  in  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  518,  f..  Prof.  Benfey  gives  the  following  sense 
to  the  verse  before  us ; “ The  much-invoked  smites  the  robbers  and  devisers  of  mis- 
chief ; in  tempest  he  shatters  them  to  the  ground  with  his  bolt ; with  his  shining 
comrades  the  thunderer  acquired  ground,  sun,  and  floods.” 

Sayana  explains  the  words  krishnayonlk,  etc.,  thus:  krishnayonlr  nikrishfajdtir, 
ddsir  upakshapayaU-lr  dsurVi  seyidh,  “ the  destructive  armies  of  the  Asuras,  of 
degraded  rank.”  The  Valakhilya  ii.  8,  has  the  following  words  : yebhir  ni  dasyum 
mattusho  nighoshayah  \ “ The  horses  with  which  (Indra)  thou  didst  scare  (?)  the 
Dasyu  away  from  the  man.” 

Sayana  explains  krishfih,  “ people,"  hy  putraddsddTn,  “ children,  slaves,”  etc. 

Sayana  explains  avanVi,  by  Asurair  apahritdh  bhumik,  “ lands  taken  away  by 
the  Asuras.”  Roth  (Diet.)  assigns  also  to  the  word  the  sense  of  “ streams  which 
it  might  seem  to  be  the  function  of  Sarasvati  to  give  rather  than  lands. 
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with  foes  for  the  acquisition  of  land.”  vii.  1 00,  4 : Vichahrame  prithivlm 
esha  etarh  icshetrdya  Vishnur  manave  dasasyan  \ “ This  Vishnu  traversed 
this  earth,  to  give  it  for  a domain  to  Manu  (or  the  [Aryan]  man).” 
It  is  possible  that  in  these  passages,  or  in  some  of  them,  allusion  may 
be  made  to  the  occupation  of  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  by  the  Aryas,  on  their  immigration  from  the 
north-west ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  explanation  is  uncertain. 
In  H.V.,  X.  65,  11,  quoted  above  (p.  362),  there  seems  to  be  a reference 
to  the  spread  of  Aryan  institutions. 

Second:  In  two  of  the  passages  already  quoted  (i.  51,  8,  9;  i.  130, 
8),  the  epithets  dvrata  and  apavrata,  “devoid  of,”  or  “opposed  to, 
religious  rites,”  or  “lawless,”  will  have  been  noticed  as  applied  to  the 
Dasyus.  I proceed  to  cite  some  further  passages  in  which  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Dasyus  (whoever  they  may  be)  are  specified. 

They  are  (1)  described  as  a degraded  race,  i.  101,  5:  Indro  yo 
dasyun  adhardn  avdtirat  marutvantam  sakhydya  havdmahe  \ “ We 

invoke  to  be  our  friend,  Indra,  attended  by  the  Maruts,  who  subdued 
the  base  Dasyus  ” [or,  “ subdued  and  humbled  the  Dasyus  ”].®^  ii.  1 1, 
18:  Dhishva  savah  sura  yena  Vritram  avahhinad  Dunum  Aurnavdbham] 
apdvrinor  jyotir  arydya  ni  savyatah  sddi  dasyur  Indra  \ “Maintain, 
0 hero,  that  strength  by  which  thou  hast  broken  down  Vritra,  Danu, 
Aurnavabha.  Thou  hast  revealed  light  to  the  Arya,  and  the  Dasyu 
has  been  set  on  thy  left  hand.”^  The  text  of  the  following,  R.V., 
ii.  12,  4,  has  been  already  given  in  p.  282  : “ He  who  swept  away  the 
low  Dasa  colour.”^®  iv.  28,  4:  Visvasmdt  sim  adhamdn  Indra  dasyun 
visa  ddsir  akrinor  aprasastdh\  “Indra,  thou  hast  made  these  Dasyus 
lower  than  all,  and  the  servile  people  without  renown.” 

They  are  described  (2)  as  having  either  no  religious  worship,  or  rites 
different  from  those  of  the  Aryas.  i.  33,  4,  5 : Ayajvdnah  Sanakdk  pretim 
lyuh  I para  chit  §lrshd  vivrijus  te  Indra  ayajvdno  yajvahhih  spardhamdndh\ 

3*  Sayana  explains  this  of  making  the  Asuras  vile  and  slaying  them ; Asurdn 
adhardn  nikrishtdn  kritvd. 

5*  Sayana  explains  the  word  Dasyu  in  this  verse  of  the  mythical  personage 
Vritra.  The  words  ni  + sddi,  making  together  nishddi,  present  a curious  coincidence 
with  the  word  Nishdda. 

Eoth  (Diet.)  gives  the  sense  of  “removing,  putting  away,”  to  guhd  kah. 
Sayana  explains  it  of  “hiding  in  a cavern.”  The  word  varnu,  colour,  race,  which  is 
applied  to  the  Aryas,  ui.  34,  9,  is  here  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  the  Dasyus. 
Sayana  explains  the  latter,  either  of  the  S'udra  caste,  or  of  the  Asuras. 
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“ The  unsacrificing  Sanakas  perished.  Contending  with  the  sacrificers, 
the  non-sacrificers  fled,  0 Indra,  with  averted  faces.  i.  131,  4: 
S'dsas  tarn  Indra  marly  am  ayajyum  ityadi\  “Thou,  0 Indra,  hast 
chastised  the  mortal  who  sacrifices  not.””  i.  132,  4;  Sunvadhhyo 
randhaya  kanchid  avralath  hrindyantam  chid  avratam  \ “ Subject  to 
those  who  offer  libations  the  irreligious  man,  the  irreligious  man  though 
wrathful.”  iv.  16,  9:  iVf  mdydvdn  abrahmd  dasyur  aria  \ “The 
deceitful,  prayerless  Dasyu  has  perished.”  R.V.,  v.  7,  10 : Ad  Ague 
aprinato  Hrih  sasahydd  dasyun  ishah  sasahydd  nrin  \ “ 0 Agni,  may 

the  Atri  then  overcome  the  illiberal  Dasyus : may  Isha  over- 
come the  men.”  R.V.,  vi.  14,  3 : Turvanto  dasyum  dyavo  vrataih 
Blkshanto  avratam  \ “ Men  subduing  the  Dasyu,  with  rites  (or  laws) 

overwhelming  the  irreligious  (or  lawless).”  v.  42,  9 : Apavratdn 
prasave  vdvridhdndn  hrahma-dvishah  surydd  yavayasva  \ “Remove 
far  from  the  sun  the  irreligious,  the  haters  of  prayer,  who  increase  in 
progeny.”  viii.  59,  10  : Tvam  nah  Indra  ritayus  tvdnido  ni  trimpasi  \ 
madhye  vasishva  tuvinrimna  urvor  ni  ddsam  sisnatho  hathaih  \ 11  | 

Sayana  describes  the  Sanakas  as  followers  of  Vritra : Etanndmakdh  Vritrd- 
nucharah.  I cannot  say  who  may  be  meant  by  the  Sanakas  here.  They  may  have 
been  heretical  Aryas  and  not  Dasyus.  A Sanaka  was  a mindbom  son  of  Brahma. 
Wilson,  Vish.  Pur.,  first  edition,  p.  38,  note  13.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  385,  note, 
quotes  a text  of  the  Mahabh.  xii.  13,078,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a sage.  Benfey 
renders  sanakdh  “ old.” 

Ini.  100,  15,  the  word  marttdh,  “men,”  is  opposed  to  deva]^  “gods.”  The 
word  martya,  “ mortal,”  is  usually  applied  to  men.  But  from  the  following  passage 
of  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  it  appears  that  the  Asuras  also  are  regarded  as  mortal, 
and  that  the  gods  too  were  formerly  so.  ii.  2,  2,  8,  flf. : Bevdscha  vai  Asurdscha 
ubhaye  prdjdpatydh  paspridhire  | Te  ubhaye  eva  andtmdna  dsuh,  martyd  hy  dsuh  | 
andtmd  hi  martyah  \ Teshu  ubhayeahu  martyeshu  Agiiir  eva  amrita  dsa  \ Tam  ha 
sma  vibhaye  amritam  upajlvanti  ....  Tato  devds  tariiydmsa  iva  parUiiishire  \ Te 
archantah  srdmyantas  eheruh  | TJta  Asurdn  sapatndn  martydn  abhibhavema  iti  te 
etad  amritam  agnyddheyam  dadrisuh\  Te  ha  uchuh  [ hanta  idam  amritam  antardt- 
mann  ddadhdmahai  | Te  idam  amritam  antardtmann  ddhdya  amritd  bhutvd  astaryyd 
bhutvd  starydn  sapatndn  martyan  ahhibhavishydma  iti.  “ The  gods  and  Asuras, 
both  the  offspring  of  Prajapati,  strove  together.  They  were  both  soul-less,  for  they 
were  mortal ; for  he  who  is  soul-less  is  mortal.  While  they  were  both  mortal, 
Agni  alone  was  immortal ; and  they  both  derived  life  from  him,  the  immortal.  . . . 
Then  the  gods  were  left  as  the  inferior.  They  continued  to  practise  devotion  and 
austerity,  and  (while  seeking  to)  overcome  their  foes,  the  mortal  Asuras,  they  beheld 
this  immortal  consecrated  fire.  They  then  said,  ‘ Come,  let  us  place  this  immortal 
(fire)  in  our  inmost  soul.  Having  done  so,  and  having  [thus]  become  immortal  and 
invincible,  we  shall  overcome  our  mortal  and  conquerable  enemies.’  ” The  gods 
accordingly  placed  the  sacred  fire  in  their  hearts,  and  hy  this  means  overcame  the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam  amdnusham  ayajvanam  adevayum  | ava  svah  sahhd  dudhuvita 
parvatah  sughndya  dasyum  parvatah\  “Thou,  Indra,  lovest  our  re- 
ligious rites;  thou  tramplest  down  those  that  revile  thee;  thou, 
vigorous  hero,  guard  thyself  in  thy  vital  parts  {lit.  thighs) ; thou  hast 
smitten  the  Dasa  with  thy  blows.  11.  Let  his  own  friend  Parvata, 
let  Parvata  strike  down  to  swift  destruction  the  Dasyu  who  observes 
different  rites,  who  is  inhuman,  who  does  not  sacrifice,  nor  regard  the 
gods.”  iv.  41,  2:  Sahvdmso  dasyum  avratam  \ “Subduing  the 
irreligious  Dasyu.”  x.  22,  7,  8:  A nah  Indra  prikshase  asmdham 
Irahma  udyatam  | tat  tvd  ydchdmahe  avah  S’ushnam  yad  hann  amdnusham  | 
8 1 Akarmd  Basyur  alhi  no  amantur  anyavrato  amdnushah  \ tvaih  tasya 
amitrahan  vadhar  Ddsyasya  damhhaya  \ “ Our  prayer,  0 Indra,  is 

lifted  up  to  thee  for  sustenance.  "We  implore  of  thee  that  succour 
whereby  thou  didst  smite  the  inhuman  S'ushna.  The  Dasyu,  irre- 
ligious, foolish,  observing  other  rites,  and  inhuman,  is  against  us : do 
thou,  0 slayer  of  our  foes,  subdue  the  weapon  of  this  Dasa.” 

Another  epithet  which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  adversaries  of 
the  Vedic  bards,  or  of  their  deities  (whether  those  adversaries  may 
have  been  Aryas,  Dasyus,  or  demons),  is  “anindra,”  “without  Indra,” 
“ despisers  of  Indra.”  It  occurs  in  the  following  texts,  E.V.,  i.  133, 
1 : TJlhe  pundmi  rodasi  ritena  druho  dahdmi  sam  mahlr  anindrdh  \ “ By 
sacrifice  I purify  both  worlds,  I consume  the  great  female-goblins 
which  regard  not  Indra.”  E.V.,  iv.  23,  7 : Bruham  jighdmsan  dhva- 
rasam  anindrdm  tetikte  tigmd  tujase  anikd  \ “ Seeldng  to  slay  the 

injurious  female-sprite  who  regards  not  Indra,  he  (Indra)  makes  his 
sharp  weapons  sharper  for  her  destruction.”  E.Y.,  v.  2,  3 : Hiranya- 
dantam  suchivarnam  drat  kshetrdd  apahjam  dyudhd  mimdnam  \ daddno 
asmai  amritam  viprikkat  him  mdm  anindrdh  krinavann  anukthdh  \ 
“ From  an  adjacent  spot,  while  offering  to  him  the  imperishable, 

I am  indebted  to  Prof.  Aufrecbt  for  aid  in  the  translation  of  this  passage.  The 
epithets  of  the  Dasyu  in  the  last  verse  seem  well  applicable  to  a mortal ; hut  some  of 
them  recur  in  x.  22,  8.  In  verse  7 of  the  same  hymn  a mortal  enemy  is  referred  to  : 
Na  sm  adevah  apad  isham  dwghayo  martyah : “ 0 long-lived  god,  let  not  a godless 
mortal  obtain  prosperity.”  In  his  comment  on  E.V.  v.  20,  2,  Sayana  explains  the 
word  anyavrata  thus  : Vaidikdd  vibliahtam  vratam  karma  yasya  tasya  Asurasya, 
“ the  Asura  whose  rites  are  different  from  those  of  the  Veda.”  See  Goldstiicker,  Diet. 
s.v.  “ anyavrata." 

S3  Benfey  in  a note  to  his  translation  of  Samaveda,  ii.  243  (p.  251),  understands 
Dasyum  avratam  of  Vritra,  or  the  EvO.  Spirit  in  general. 
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unmingled  [fuel  or  butter  ?j,  I beheld  [Agni]  the  golden-toothed,  the 
bright-coloured,  fashioning  his  weapons:  what  can  those  who  regard 
not  Indra,  and  recite  no  hymns,  do  to  me?”  E.V.,  vii.  18,  6:  Ardhaiii 
vlrasya  sritapam  anindram  para  sardhantafh,  nanude  abhi  kshum  ] 
“ Indra  hurled  to  the  ground  the  half  of  the  struggling  heroes, 
drinkers  of  the  oblation,  and  disregarders  of  Indra.”  “ E.V.,  x.  27, 
6 : Darsan  nu  atra  sritapan  anindran  Idhuhshadah  sarme  patyamandn  \ 
ghrishum  vd  ye  niniduh  sakhdyam  adhi  u nu  eshu  pavayo  vavrityuh  \ 
“ They  beheld  here  those  who  drink  the  libation,,  who  regard  not 
Indra,  who  offer  worthless  oblations,^'  and  are  fit  vietims  for  the 
thunderbolt:  the  wheels  have  rolled  over  those  who  revEed  [our] 
destroying  friend.”  In  E.V.,  x.  48,  7,  Indra  speaks:  Ahhldam 
ekam  eko  asmi  nishshdl  abhi  d/od  kim  u trayah  karanti  \ khale  na  parshdn 
prati  hanmi  bhuri  kim  md  nindanti  satravo  anindrdh  \ “Impetuous, 
I alone  vanquish  this  one  enemy;  I vanquish  two;  what  can  even 
three  do?  [In  battle]  I destroy  numerous  foes  like  sheaves  of  corn 
on  the  threshing-floor.  Why  do  the  enemies  who  regard  not  Indra 
revEe  me  ?”^* 

The  foUowing  text  speaks  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  x.  105,  8:  Ava  no  vrijind  sislhi  richd  vanema  anrichah\ 
ndbrahmd  yajnah  ridhag  joshati  tve  \ “ Take  away  our  calamities. 

With  a hymn  may  we  slay  those  who  employ  no  hymns.  Thou  takest 
no  great  pleasure  in  a sacrifice  without  prayers.” 

As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  282),  there  is  some  appearance  of  an 
aUusion  being  made  in  the  Veda  (3)  to  a distinction  of  complexion 
as  existing  between  the  Aryas  and  the  aborigines.  On  this  subject  I 
quote  the  foUowing  remarks,  made  by  Prof.  Max  MiiUer,  in  a review 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  originaUy  appeared  in  the 

See  Roth’s  interpretation  of  this  verse  in  his  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  98, 
99 ; and  his  remarks  on  the  tribes  who  are  referred  to  in  this  hymn,  ibid.  pp.  132-5. 

Prof.  Roth,  s.v.  explains  bahukshad  as  denoting  a niggardly  worshipper  who 
oflfers  the  foreleg,  i.e.  a worthless  portion  of  the  victim. 

See  Nirukta,  iii.  10,  and  Roth,  Erlaiiter.,  p.  29. 

In  my  article  “ On  the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  Classes  of  Indian 
Society  in  the  Vedic  Age,”  (Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  new  series,  ii.  286,  ff.),  I have 
quoted  numerous  texts  from  the  Rigveda  “containing  denunciations  of  religious 
hostility  or  indifference,”  in  which  “ no  express  reference  is  made  to  Dasyus,”  and 
which  may  therefore,  “ with  more  or  less  probability,  be  understood  of  members  of  the 
Aryan  community.” 
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“Times”  newspaper  of  lOth  and  12th  April,  1858,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  his  “ Chips,”  vol.  ii.  (see  p.  324) : — “ At  the  time,” 
he  says,  “when  this  name  of  ‘varna’  was  first  used  in  the  sense 
of  caste,  there  were  but  two  castes,  the  Aryas  and  the  non-Aryas, 
the  bright  and  the  dark  race.  This  dark  race  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  of  the  Veda  ‘the  black  skin.’  Kigveda,  i.  130,  8:  ‘ Indra 
protected  in  battle  the  Aryan  worshipper,  he  subdued  the  lawless  for 
Manu,  he  conquered  the  black  skin.’  (This  passage  has  been 
already  quoted,  p.  360.) 

Some  other  passages  in  which  black-coloured  enemies  are  mentioned 
may  also  possibly  be  referrible  to  the  dark  aborigines ; such  as  E..V.  ii. 
20,  7,  already  quoted  (p.  369);  “ Indra,  the  slayer  of  Vritra  and  de- 
stroyer of  cities,  scattered  the  servile  {duslh)  [hosts]  of  black  descent.” 
But  Prof.  Both  (in  his  Lex.),  explains  this  last  expression,  Icrishnayonih^ 
as  well  as  krishnagarhhah,  in  E-.Y.  i.  101,  1,  as  descriptive  of  the 
black  clouds.  The  latter  of  these  two  phrases  is  similarly  understood 
by  M.  Kegnier  in  his  Etude  sur  I’ldiome  des  Vedas,  p.  154.  In  K.V. 
iv.  16,  13,  mention  is  made  of  Pipru  and  Mrigaya  being  subjected  to 
Rijisvan,  son  of  Vidathin,  and  of  50,000  black  beings  (explained 
by  the  commentator  as  Rakshases)  being  destroyed  by  Indra,  as 
old  age  destroys  the  body.  {Tvam  Piprum  Mrigayam  susavdmsam 
Rijisvane  Vaidathindya  randhlh  \ panchdsat  knshnd  ni  vapah  sahasrd 
afkam  na  puro  jarimd  vi  dardah  | ) These,  also,  are  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  aerial  foes.^®  See  also  Professor  Benfey’s  explanation  of  R.V. 
viii.  85,  15,  in  his  translation  of  the  Samaveda,  i.  323,  p.  228.  In 

This  phrase,  “the  black  skin,”  occurs  also  in  R.V.  is.  41,  1,  a text  which 
reappears  in  the  Samaveda,  i.  491,  and  ii.  242.  The  words  are  Pra  ye  gdvo  na 
bhurnayas  tveshah  ayaso  akramuh,  ghnantah  krishnSm  apa  tvacham;  which  are  thus 
rendered  by  Professor  Benfey  : “ The  flaming,  the  tempestuous  [gods],  approach  like 
furious  hulls,  and  chase  away  the  black  skin.”  In  a note  he  adds  the  explanation : 
“ The  Maruts  (winds)  chase  the  clouds.”  In  his  Glossary  to  the  S.V.,  the  same 
author  explains  the  phrase  “ black  skin  ” by  “ night.”  A similar  expression,  tvacham 
asiknhn,  occurs  in  R.V.  ix.  73,  5:  Indra-dvishtdm  apa  dhamanti  mayayd  tvacham 
asikrfim  hhumano  divas  pari  | “By  their  might  they”  (I  cannot  say  who  [qu.  Maruts?] 
are  here  referred  to)  “ sweep  away  from. the  sky  the  black  skin  of  the  earth,  hated  of 
Indra.”  So  Benfey  translates  this  line  in  his  Glossary,  s.v.  asikni.  But  perhaps 
the  words  “black  skin”  should  not  be  construed  with  the  word  “earth.”  The  con- 
struction may  be,  “ from  earth  and  sky.” 

Compare  Prof.  Wilson’s  Translation  and  R.V.  i.  101,  as  well  as  the  Introduction 
to  his  R.V.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  viii,  ix,  xiv  and  xv. 
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the  following  text  allusion  is  made  to  black  tribes  of  some  kind : E..V. 
vii.  5,  3 : Tvad-lhiyd  visah  dyann  asiknir  asamandh  jahatlr  hhojandni  \ 
Vaisvdnara  purave  sosuchdnah  puro  yad  Agne  darayann  adideh  \ “For 
fear  of  thee  the  black  tribes  fled,  scattered,  relinquishing  their  pos- 
sessions, when  thou,  Agni  Vaisvanara,  gleaming  in  behalf  of  Puru  [or 
the  man],  didst  tear  and  burn  the  cities.”  Prof.  Eoth  (Lexicon,  s.  v. 
“astkm”)  explains  the  words  “ black  tribes  ” as  meaning  “spirits  of 
darkness.”  A similar  phrase  occurs  in  R.V.  viii.  62,  18:  Puram  na 
dltrishno  druja  krislimyd  Iddhito  visd  | “ 0 impetuous,  break  down  as  it 
were  a rampart,  being  harassed  by  the  black  race.”  It  is  not  clear  who 
is  here  apostrophized  ; or  what  dark-coloured  enemies  are  referred  to. 

There  are  (4)  some  passages  in  which  the  epithet  “ mridhravach  ” 
is  applied  to  the  speech  of  the  Dasyus.  If  it  were  certain  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes  were  alluded  to  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  texts,  and 
that  the  adjective  in  question  had  reference  to  any  peculiarity  in  their 
language,  the  fact  would  be  one  of  the  highest  interest;  but  un- 
fortunately both  points  are  doubtful.^®  The  following  are  the  passages 
alluded  to: — P.V.  i.  174,  2:  Pano  visah  Indra  mridhravdchah  sapta 
yat  purah  sarma  sdradir  dart  \ rinor  apo  anavadya  arndh  yune  Vritram 
PurukuUdya  randhih\  “When  thou,  0 Indra,  our  defence,  didst 
destroy  the  seven  autumnal  castles,  thou  didst  subdue  the  people  of 
injurious  speech.  Thou,  blameless  one,  hast  impelled  the  flowing 
waters:  thou  hast  subjected  Vritra  to  the  youthful  Purukutsa.” 
E..V.  V.  29,  10  : Pra  anyach  chahram  avrihah  Suryasya  Kutsdya  anyad 
varivo  ydtave  kah  \ andso  Dasyun  amrinor  vadhena  ni  duryone  dvrinah 
mridhravdchah  \ “ Thou  didst  detach  one  wheel  of  Surya : the  other 
thou  didst  set  free  to  go  for  Kutsa.  Thou  hast  with  thy  weapon 
smitten  the  mouthless  [or  noseless]  Dasyus : in  their  abode  thou  hast 
beaten  down  the  injuriously  speaking  people.”  v.  32,  8 : Tyafh  chid 
arnam  madhupaih  saydnam  asinvam  vavram  mahi  ddad  ugrah  | apddam 
atrani  mahatd  vadhena  ni  duryone  dvrinan  mridhravdcham  ] “ The 

fierce  [Indra]  seized  that  huge,  restless  [Vritra],  the  drinker  up  of 
the  sweets,  reclining,  insatiable,  the  hidden ; and  beat  down  in  his 
abode  with  a great  weapon,  that  footless,  devouring,  and  injuriously- 

The  Atharvaveda  xii.  1,  45,  refers  to  the  earth  as  “sustaining  men  of  very 
various  forms  of  speech  and  customs ; each  dwelling  in  their  own  abodes  ” [janam 
hihhratl  bahudhd  vivachasam  ndnadharmdruim  prithivl  yathaukasam). 
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speaking  [demon].”  vii.  6,  3 : Ni  ahratun  grathino  mridhravuchah 
Panin  asraddhan  avridhdn  ayajndn  | pra  pra  tan  Dasyun  Agnir  vivuya 
purvai  chaJcara  apardn  ayajyun  | “The  senseless,  false,  injuriously- 
speaking,  unbelieving,  unpraising,  unworshipping  Panis  (or  niggards) ; 
these  Dasyus  Agni  removed  far  off.  It  was  he  who  first  made  the 
irreligious  degraded.”  vii.  18,  13  : Vi  sadyo  vUvd  drinihitdni  eslidm 
Ind/rah  purah  sahasd  sapta  dardah  [ vi  Anavasya  Tritsave  gayam  Ihdg 
jeshma  Purum  vidatJie  mridhravdcham  \ “Indra  straightway  shattered 
all  their  strongholds,  their  seven  castles  by  his  violence:  he  divided 
to  the  Tritsu  the  substance  of  the  Anava : we  vanquished  in  the  fight 
the  injuriously-speaking  Puru  [or  man].” 

The  word  “ mridhravach,”  which  I have  rendered  “injuriously- 
speaking,”  is  explained  by  Sayana  (in  his  comments  on  three  of  these 
passages)  as  meaning  “ one  whose  organs  of  speech  are  destroyed  ” 
{himsita-vdgindriya,  or  hifhsita-vaeJiaslca).  On  i.  174,  2,  he  interprets 
it  as  marshana-vachandh,  “speaking  patiently,”  (“suing  for  pardon,” 
Wilson),  and  on  vii.  18,  13,  by  hddhavdcham,  “speaking  so  as  to  vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,”  Wilson).  The  same  term  is  rendered  by  Wilson,  in 
his  translation  of  the  second  and  third  passages,  by  “speech-bereft,” 
or  “ speechless.”  Roth,  in  his  “ Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,”  p.  97, 
rejects  the  explanation  of  Yaska  (who  (Nir.  vi.  31)  renders  “mridhra- 
vachah”  by  “mriduvachah,”  “softly-speaking,”),  and  considers  that  it 
means  “speaking injuriously.”  Dr. Kuhn,  again  (Herabkunft  des  Peuers, 
p.  60),  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  in  question  means  “a  stutterer;” 
and  thinks  that,  in  R.V.  v.  29,  10,  reference  is  made  to  the  gradual 
dying  away  of  the  distant  thunder,  which  is  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
vanquished  demon.  In  treating  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  Prof. 
Muller  (Last  Results  of  Turanian  Researches,  p.  346  ; see,  below,  pp. 
389,  ff.)  remarks,  that  “ the  ‘ anasas,’  enemies,  whom  Indra  killed  with 
his  weapon  (R.Y.  v.  29,  10),  are  probably  meant  for  noseless  (a-nasas), 
not,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  for  faceless  (an-asas)  people.  (See 
also  the  article  of  the  same  author  already  alluded  to  in  p.  375.) 
Professor  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  (R.V.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  276, 
note):  “Andsa,  Sayana  says,  means  dsyarahitdn,  devoid  of,  or  deprived 
of,  words;  dsya,  face  or  mouth,  being  put  by  metonymy  for  sabda, 
the  sound  that  comes  from  the  mouth,  articulate  speech,  alluding 
possibly  to  the  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  barbarism 
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and  uncultivated  speech  being  identical,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus, 
as  in  the  familiar  term  for  a barbarian,  ‘ mlechha,’  which  is  derived 
from  the  root,  mlechh,  to  speak  rudely;”  and  adds,  in  reference  to 
Professor  MiiUer’s  proposed  interpretation  of  anasa:  “The  proposal 
is  ingenious,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  Sayana  is  right,  as  we  have 
the  Dasyus  presently  called  also  mridhravachas,  ....  having  de- 
fective organs  of  speech.” 

There  are  only  two  of  the  four  preceding  passages  containing  the 
word  mridliravuch,  in  which  the  Dasyus  are  named  ; and  in  the  second 
of  these  two  texts  (R.Y.  vii.  6,  3)  this  word  is  applied  to  persons  or 
beings  called  pani,  who  are  either  niggards,  or  the  mythical  beings  who 
stole  the  cows  of  the  gods  or  the  Angmases,  and  hid  them  in  a cave. 
(See  Wilson’s  K.Y.  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17,  note.)^’  In  any  case,  the  sense 
of  the  word  mridhravach  is  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  our  referring  it 
with  confidence  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  speech  of  the  aborigines. 

In  the  K.Y.  frequent  mention  is  made  (5)  of  the  cities  or  castles  of 
the  Dasyus,  or  of  the  Asm-as.  One  of  these  passages,  i.  103,  3,  has 
been  already  quoted  in  p.  359.  The  following  are  additional  instances ; 
K.Y.  i.  51,  5 : Tvam  Pipror  nrimamh  prurujah  purah  pra  Rijisvanam 
Dasyu-hatijeshu  avitha\  “Benevolent  to  men,  thou  hast  broken  the 
castles  of  Pipru,  and  protected  Rijisvan  in  his  battles  with  the  Dasyus.” 
K.Y.  i.  63,  7 : Tvam  ha  tyad  Indra  sapta  yudhyan  puro  vayrin  Puruh- 
utsaya  dardah\  “Thou,  0 Indra,  thunderer,  fighting  for  Purukutsa, 
didst  destroy  then  seven  castles.”  i.  174,  8:  Bhinat  puro  na  hhido 
adevir  nanamo  vadhar  adevasya  piyoh  ] “ Thou  hast  pierced  the  godless 
piercers  like  their  castles : thou  hast  bowed  down  the  weapon  of  the 
godless  destroyer.”  ii.  14,  6 : Yah  sataih  S'amharasya  puro  hihheda 
asmaneva  purvlh  \ “Who  split  the  hundred,  the  numerous,  castles  of 
S’ambara  as  with  a thunderbolt.”  ii.  19,  6 : Bivodusaya  navatim  cha  nava 
Indrah  puro  vi  airach  Chhamharasya  \ “Indra  shattered  for  Divodasa  a 
hundred  castles  of  S'ambara.”  iii.  12,  6 : Indragnl  navatim  puro  ddsa- 
patriir  adhunutam  \ sdlcam  ekena  Jcarmand  \ “Indra  and  Agni,  by  one  effort 
together,  ye  have  shattered  ninety  castles  belonging  to  the  Dasyus.” 
iv.  26,  3 : Aham  puro  mandasdno  vi  airam  nava  sdkam  navatlh  S'amha- 

See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  pani,  where  R.V.  vii.  6,  3,  is  cited  among  the 
tests  where  the  word  means  “ niggard and  comp,  my  art.  on  the  “ Priests  in  the 
Vedic  Age,”  Journ.  E.  A.  S.  for  1866,  p.  290. 
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rasya  | S'atatamam  vesyam  sarvatdtd  Divodamm  AMhigvatn  yad  dvam  | 
“ Exhilarated,  I have  destroyed  at  once  the  ninety-nine  castles  of 
S'ambara:  the  hundredth  habitation  (remained)  in  security,  when  I 
protected  Divodasa  Atithigva.”^®  vi.  31,  4:  Tvafh  satdni  avu  S'am- 
harasya  puro  jag antha  apratini  dasyoh  \ “ Thou  hast  destroyed  hundreds 
of  unequalled  castles  of  the  Dasyu  S'ambara.’’  The  following  verse 
seems  to  show  that  by  these  castles,  as  well  as  by  mountains,  clouds 
are  meant ; — x.  89,  7 : Jaghdna  Vritram  svadhitir  vaneva  ruroja  puro 
aradad  na  sindhun  \ hihheda  girim  navafh  in  na  kumbhatn  d gdh  Indro 
ahrinuta  svayughhih  \ “ Indra  smote  Vritra  as  an  axe  (fells)  the  woods ; 
he  broke  down  the  castles,  he  as  it  were  hollowed  out  the  rivers.  He 
split  the  mountain  like  a new  jar ; he  possessed  himself  of  the  cows, 
with  his  companions.” 

Iron  castles  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  passage  : ii.  20,  8 ; Frati 
yad  asya  vajram  bdhvor  dhur  hatvi  dasyun  purah  dyasir  nitdrit  I 
“ When  they  placed  the  thunderbolt  in  his  (Indra’s)  hand,  he  slew  the 
Dasyus,  and  overthrew  their  iron  castles.” 

In  the  following  texts  “autumnal  castles”  are  spoken  of; — i.  131,  4 : 
Vidus  te  asya  viryasya  puravo  puro  yad  Indra  sdradlr  avdtirah  \ sdsa- 
hdno  avdtirah\  sdsas  tarn  Indra  martyam  ayajyum  savasaspate  \ “Men 
know  this  heroism  of  thine,  that  thou  hast  overthrown  the  autumnal 
castles,  violently  overthrown  them.  Lord  of  power,  thou  hast  chastised 
the  mortal  who  sacrifices  not.”®“  (See  also  E.V.  i.  174,  2,  which  has 
been  quoted  in  p.  376.)  vi.  20,  10  : Sapta  y at  purah  sarma  sdradlr 
dart  han  daslh  Puruhutsdya  sikshan\  “ When  thou,  our  defence,  didst 


See  Kuhn’s  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  p.  1 40,  aud  note.  Benfey  in  his  excursus 
on  sarvatdti,  Or.  und  Occ.  ii.  524,  renders  ‘‘  the  hundredth  dwelling  in  safety,  when  I 
was  gracious  to  the  pious  Divodiisa.”  The  words  “in  safety’’  may,  he  says,  refer 
to  Indra,  or  to  the  hundredth  city  which  he  did  not  destroy ; and  he  refers,  as  Kuhn 
also  does,  to  R.V.  vii.  19,  5. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  iron  castles  or  ramparts  in  the  following  texts  : R.V. 
iv.  27,  1 ; vii.  3,  7 ; vii.  15,  14;  vii.  95,  1 ; viii.  89,  8 ; aud  x.  101,  8 ; but  not  in 
connexion  with  the  Dasyus. 

50  The  “autumnal”  castles  may  mean  the  brilliant  battlemented  cloud-castles, 
which  are  so  often  visible  in  the  Indian  sky  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Sayana 
in  loco  explains  the  term  thus : 8'uradVi  samvatsara-sambandhinlh  saTnvatsaru- 
paryantam  prakdra-parikhddibhir  dridhlkritdh  purah  iatrundm  purlli  \ “ The 
enemies’  annual  cities,  fortified  for  a year  with  ramparts,  ditches,  etc. but  see 
next  note. 
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break  down  the  seven  autumnal  castles,  thon  didst  slay  the  Dasa 
(people),  showing  favour  to  Purukutsa.” 

The  epithet  sasvat  is  applied  to  castles  in  the  following  text.  This 
word  means,  as  is  weU  known,  “constant,”  “perpetual,”  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Mghantus  it  has  the  meaning  of  “many;”  and  Sayana 
generally  understands  it  in  this  sense,  viii.  17,  14 ; Brapso  hhettd 
purdrh  sasvatmdm  Indro  munlndrn  salcd  \ “ The  drop  (of  Soma)  is  the 
splitter  of  many  (or  of  the  perpetual)  castles.  Indra  is  the  friend  of 
sages.”  viii.  87,  6 : Tvam  hi  sasvatindm  Indra  dartd  purdm  asi  | hantd 
dasyor  manor  vridhah  patir  divah  | “ Thou,  Indra,  art  the  destroyer 
of  many  (or  the  pei’petual)  castles,  the  slayer  of  the  Dasyu,  the  bene- 
factor of  man,  the  lord  of  the  sky.”  Castles  of  stone  are  mentioned 
in  one  passage,  iv.  30,  20  : S'atam  asmanmaylndm  purdm  Ind/ro  vi  dsyat 
Bivoddsdya  ddhishe  \ “ Indra  has  thrown  down  a hundred  castles  built 
of  stone,  for  his  worshipper  Divodasa.”®®  In  E.Y.  viii.  1,  28,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a “moving”  castle  : Tram  puram  charishmam  vadhaih 
S'ushnasya  sai)ipinak\  “Thou  hast  shattered  with  thy  bolts  the  moving 
castle  of  S'ushna.” 

The  castles  referred  to  in  these  Vedic  hymns  were,  in  later  times, 
at  least,  understood  of  castles  of  the  Asuras  ; and  the  following  legend 
was  invented  to  explain  what  they  were.  In  the  Commentary  on  the 
Vajasaneyi-Sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
Atra  iyam  dhhydyikd  asti  \ devaih  pardjitdh  asurds  tapas  taptvd  trai- 
lokye  trini  purdni  chakrur  lohamayim  hhumau  rdjatlm  antarikshe 
haimifh  divi  \ tadd  devais  tdh  dagdhum  upasadu  Agnir  drddhitah  \ tatah 
tipasad-devatd-rupo  ’gnir  yadd  tdsu  purshu  pravisya  tdh  daddha  tadd 
tisrak  puro  ’gnes  tanavo  'hhuvan  \ tad  ahhipretya  ayam  mantrah  \ “ On 

this  text  [Vaj.  Sanh.  5,  8],  the  following  story  is  told: — The  Asuras 

Sayana,  in  his  note  on  this  verse,  explains  the  word  sdradth  differently,  as 
saran-ndmnah  asm-asya  sambandhinVi  \ “Belonging  to  an  Asura  called  S'arad.” 
Sayana  renders  the  word  s'arma  in  this  passage  by  “ with  thy  thunderbolt.’’  In  his 
note  on  R.V.  i.  174,  2,  he  had  previously  rendered  it  by  “ for  our  happiness.’’  I 
have  ventured  to  render  it  “ our  defence.’’ 

62  In  E.V.  viii.  84,  3,  we  find  the  same  epithet  applied  to  persons:  Tvam  hi 
s'asvatmam  pntih  raja  vis'am  asi  \ “ Thou  art  the  lord,  the  king  of  many  peoples.” 

63  Sayana  interprets  asma7imayhidm  hy  pashanair  7tirmitanam,  “built  of  stone,” 
and  says  they  were  the  cities  of  S'amhara. 

6^  It  appears  that  moving  cloud-castles  are  here  meant. 
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having  been  vanquished  by  the  gods,  performed  austerities,  and  built 
three  castles  in  the  three  worlds, — one  of  iron  on  the  earth,  one  of 
silver  in  the  atmosphere,  and  one  of  gold  in  the  sky.  Then  Agni  was 
supplicated  by  the  gods  to  burn  these  castles  with  the  upasad.  In 
consequence,  Agni,  in  the  form  of  the  upasad  deity,  entered  these  castles, 
and  burned  them.  Then  these  eastles  became  the  bodies  of  Agni.  It 
is  to  this  that  this  Mantra  (text)  has  reference.”  The  Shtapatha- 
brahmaua  (iii.  4,  4,  3,  ff.)  has  the  following  passage  on  the  same 
subject: — Devds  cha  vai  asurds  cTia  ulhaije  prdjdpatydh  paspridhire  \ 
tato  'surdh,  eshu  lokeshu  puras  chahrire  ayasmatjvn  eva  a&min  loke  raja- 
tdm  antarikshe  karinifh  divi  \ tad  vai  devdh  asprinvata  | te  etdbhir  upa- 
sadhhir  updsidan  | tad  yad  updsidams  tasmdd  upasado  ndma  \ te  purah 
prdlhindann  imdn  lokdn  prdjayan  \ tasmdd  dhur  “ upasadd  pur  am 
jayanti”  iti\  “The  gods  and  Asuras,  who  were  both  the  otfspring  of 
Prajapati,  contended  together.  Then  the  Asuras  constructed  castles  in 
these  worlds,  one  of  iron  in  this  world,  one  of  silver  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  one  of  gold  in  the  sky.  The  gods  were  envious  of  this.  They 
sat  near  {upa-asldan)  with  these  ‘ upasads  ’ [ceremonies  so  called,  or 
sieges]  ; and  from  their  thus  sitting  the  name  of  ‘ upasad  ’ originated. 
They  smote  the  cities,  and  conquered  these  worlds.  Hence  the  saying 
that  men  conquer  a city  with  an  ‘ upasad.’  ” In  the  sequel  of  the 
same  passage,  iii.  4,  4,  1 4,  it  is  said : Vajram  eva  etat  saihskaroti 
Agnim  anikafh  Somam  salyam  Vishnum  kulmalam  \ “ He  thus  prepares 
the  thunderbolt,  making  Agni  the  shaft.  Soma  the  iron,  Yishnu  the 
point.”®®  (See  also  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  ii.  310.) 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana  i.  23  gives  the  following  variation  of  the  story : 
Devdswrdh  vai  eshu  lokeshu  samayatanta  | te  vai  aswrdh  imdn  eva  lokdn 
puro  'kurvata  yathd  ojlydmso  haliydmsah  ] evam  te  vai  ayasmaylm  eva 
imdm  akurvata  rajatdm  antariksham  harinlm  divam  te  tathd  imdn  lokdn 
puro  ’kurvata\  te  devdh  airman  puro  vai  ime' surdh  imdn  lokdn  akrata\ 
purah  imdn  lokdn  prati  karavdmahai"  iti  “ tathd'”  iti  \ te  sadah  eva  asydh 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  text  of  the  V.S.  5,  8,  which  contains  the  words 
yd  te  Ague  ayahiayd  tanuh;  yd  te  ague  rajahsayd  tanuh ; yd  te  ague  hariiayd 
tanuh  : “ The  body  of  thine,  Agni,  which  reposes  in  iron ; which  reposes  in  silver ; 
which  reposes  in  gold.”  The  ‘upasad’  was  a festival,  part  of  the  jyotishtoma, 
which  was  kept  for  several  days.  See  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth’s  Lexicon. 

The  Commentary  says:  “ anlkam"  vajrasya  mukha-pradesah  \ sulyas  tatah 
purvo  bhdgah  “ kulmalam  ” tatpuchha-bhdgah  [ 
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pratyalcurvata  agnidhram  antarilcshud  hmirdTiane  divas  tatha  iman  lolcan 
purah pratyakurvata\te  devdh  alruvann  ^‘upasadah  updydma  upasadd  vai 
madidpuram  jayanti"  iti  '•'•tatlid"  iti  \ te  ydm  eva  prathamdm  upasadam 
updyafhs  tayd  eva  endn  asmdl  lolcdd  anudanta  ydm  dvitiydm  tayd  'ntarih- 
shdd  ydm  tritlydm  tayd  divah  \ tdms  tathd  ehJiyo  lohehhyo  'nudanta. 
“ The  gods  and  Asuras  strove  together  in  these  worlds.  The  Asuras 
made  these  worlds  into  castles,  as  strong  and  powerful  persons  do. 
Thus  they  made  this  earth  a castle  of  iron,  the  air  one  of  silver,  and 
the  sky  one  of  gold : thus  did  they  make  these  worlds  castles.  The 
gods  said  : “ These  Asuras  have  made  these  worlds  into  castles  ; let  us 
in  turn  make  of  them  counter-castles.’  (The  other  gods  said)  ‘ so  be 
it.’  They  (accordingly)  made  out  of  this  earth  a sitting-room®’  {sadas), 
out  of  the  air  a fire-altar,  and  out  of  the  sky  two  receptacles  of  obla- 
tions : thus  they  made  these  worlds  into  counter-castles.  The  gods 
said,  ‘ let  us  enter  upon  sieges  {upasadak),^^  for  by  siege  men  conquer  a 
great  fort.’  (The  other  gods  said)  ‘ so  be  it.’  By  the  first  siege  on 
which  they  entered  they  drove  them  (the  Asuras)  from  this  earth,  by 
the  second  from  the  air,  and  by  the  third  from  the  sky.  So  they  drove 
them  from  these  worlds.” 

Further  on,  in  section  25  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana  says : — Jshum  vai  etdm  devdh  samaslcurvata  yad  upasadah  1 tasydh 
Agnir  anlham  dsit  Somah  salyo  Vishnus  tejanam  Varunah  parndni  ] 
tdm  djyadhanvdno  'srijams  tayd  puro  hhindantah  dyan\  “The  gods 
prepared  this  arrow,  the  Upasads.  Agni  was  its  shaft.  Soma  was  its 
iron,  Vishnu  was  its  point,  Varuna  its  feathers.  Using  the  ajya  for 
a bow,  they  discharged  this  arrow,  and  went  forward  shattering  the 
castles.” 

The  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  vi.  2,  3 (as  quoted  in  the  commentary  on  an 
earlier  part  of  the  same  work,  Bibl.  Ind.,  Black  Yajurveda,  in  the 
first  volume,  page  390,  f.),  thus  relates  the  story,  combining  the  parts 
of  the  narrative  which  are  separated  in  the  two  other  Brahmanas  : — 
Teshdm  asurdndm  tisrah  purah  dsan  \ ayasmayi  avamd  Hha  rajatd  Hha 
harini  \ tdh  devdh  jetum  ndsalcnuvan  \ tdh  upasadd  eva  ajiglshan  | tasmdd 
dhur  “ yas  chaivafh  veda  yas  cha  na  upasadd  vai  mahdpuram  jayanti"  iti  | 

This  is  Prof.  Haug’s  rendering.  See  his  note,  Transl.  of  Ait.  Br.  p.  51. 

“ There  is  throughout  this  chapter  a pun  between  the  two  meanings  of  upasad, 
‘siege,’  and  a certain  ceremony”  [so  called]  “observable.” — Haug,  p.  52. 
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te  ishurh  samaslcurvata  Agnim  anilcam  Somam  salyam  Vishnum  tejanam  | te 
'hruvan  kah  imam  asisyati"  iti\  Rudrah''  ity  ahruvan  \ Rudro  vai 
krurah  so  'asyaW  iti  \ so  'hravid  '^varam  vrimi  aham  eva  pasunum 
adhipatir  asani"  iti  | tasmad  Rudrah  pasundm  adhipatih  \ tarn  Rudro 
’vdsrijat  \ sa  tisrah  puro  hhitvd  ehhyo  lokehhyo  'surdn  prdnudata  \ 
“These  Asuras  had  three  castles,  the  lowest  one  of  iron,  next  one  of 
silver,  and  then  one  of  gold.  The  gods  were  unable  to  conquer  these. 
They  sought  to  capture  them  by  siege  (or  by  an  upasad).  Hence  men 
say,  ‘ he  who  knows,  and  he  who  does  not  know,  this,  both  conquer  a 
great  fort  by  siege.’  They  prepared  an  arrow,  making  A gni  the  wooden 
shaft.  Soma  the  iron,  and  Yishnu  the  point.®®  They  said,  ‘ who  shall 
shoot  this  arrow  ?’  ‘ Hudra,’  they  said ; ‘ Kudra  is  cruel,  let  him  shoot 

it.’  He  (Eudra)  said,  ‘let  me  ask  a boon ; let  me  be  the  lord  of  cattle 
(or  victims).’  Hence  Eudra  is  the  lord  of  cattle.  He  discharged  the 
arrow,  and  having  shattered  the  three  castles,  drove  the  Asuras  from 
these  worlds.”®® 

The  Atharvaveda,  v.  28,  9,  f.,  speaks  of  three  castles  of  the  gods : — 
Divas  tvd  pdtu  haritam  madhydt  tvd  pdtu  arjunam\hhumydh  ayasmayam 
pdtu  prdgdd  devapurdh  ayam  \ imds  tisro  devapurds  tds  tvd  rakshantu 
sarvatah  \ “ May  the  golden  protect  thee  from  the  sky,  the  silver  from 
the  air,  the  iron  from  the  earth  : this  man  has  reached  the  castles  of  the 
gods.  May  these  three  castles  of  the  gods  preserve  thee  continually.” 

Another  text  speaks  of  the  castles  of  the  Asuras,  Atharvaveda,  x. 
6,  10 : Tam  hibhrach  chandramdh  manim  asurdndm  puro  'jayad  ddnavdndih 
hiranniayih  | “Holding  that  gem,  the  Moon  captured  the  golden  castles 
of  the  Asuras,  sons  of  Danu.” 

And  verse  20  of  the  same  hymn  says  : Tair  medino  Angiraso  Dasyundm 
hihhiduh puras  tena  tvam  dvishato  jahi  \ “Allied  with  them  (the  Athar- 
vans)  the  Angirases  shattered  the  castles  of  the  Dasyus : with  it  do 
thou  slay  thine  enemies.” 

In  several  texts  Dasyus  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  mountains. 
Thus  in  E.Y.,  ii.  12,  11,  we  have  the  words.  Yah  S'amharam  parvat- 
eshu  kshiyantam  ehatvdrimsydm  iaradi  anvavindat  \ “ Who  discovered 

Comm.  p.  391 : Anlka-sabdo  bdnasya  prathama-bhdgam  kdshtham  dehashte 
s'alya-sabdo  loham  tejana-iabdas  tad-agram. 

See  the  version  of  the  same  story,  given  in  the  Anus’ asana  parva  of  the 
Mahahharata,  as  quoted  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work,  pp.  168,  f. ; and  at  much  greater 
length  in  the  Karga  parva,  vv,  1407,  ff. 
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S'ambara  living  in  the  mountains  in  the  fortieth  autumn ; ” and  in  i.  130, 
7 : Bhinat  puro  navatim  Ind/ra  Purme  Divodasaya  mahi  dasushe  nrito 
vajrena  dasushe  nritah  [ Atithigvdya  S'amharam  girer  ugro  avdhharat  \ 
maho  dhanuni dayamdnah  ojasd  vi^vd  dhandni ojasd\  “0  Indra,  impetuous, 
thou  didst  shatter  by  thy  bolt  ninety-nine  cities  for  Puru  (or  the 
man),  for  the  very  liberal  sacrificer  Divodasa; — impetuous, — for  the 
liberal  sacrificer.  Fierce,  he  hurled  down  S'ambara  from  the  moun- 
tain for  the  sake  of  Atithigva,  bestowing  great  wealth  by  his  power, 
all  wealth  by  his  power.”  iv.  30,  14  : JJta  ddsam  Kaulitaram  hrihatah 
parvatdd  adhi  | avdhann  Indra  S'amharam  \ “ Thou,  Indra,  didst  cast 
down  the  Dasa  S'ambara,  son  of  Kulitara,  fi’om  the  great  mountain.” 
vi.  26,  5 : Ava  girer  ddsam  S'amharam  han  prdvo  Divoddsam  \ “ Thou 
didst  hurl  down  the  Dasa  S'ambara  from  the  mountain,  thon  didst 
preserve  Divodasa.” 

The  wealth  or  property  of  the  Dasyus  or  Asuras  is  spoken  of  in 
various  places.  Thus  in  i.  33,  4 ; Vadhir  hi  dasyum  dhaninam  ghanena 
elcas  charann  upa  sdkehhir  Indra  | “ Thou,  0 Indra,  advancing  singly, 
hast  slain  the  wealthy  Dasyu,  together  with  his  allies,  with  thy 
destructive  weapon.”®^  i.  176,  4:  Asunvantam  samam  jahi  dundsam 
yo  na  te  mayah  \ asmahhyam  asya  vedanam  daddhi  suris  chid  ohate  | 

‘ ‘ Kill  aU  those  who  make  no  oblations,  though  difficult  to  destroy, 
and  who  cause  thee  no  gladness ; give  us  their  wealth : the  worshipper 
expects  it.”  ii.  15,4:  Sa  pravolhrin  parigatya  Dahhiter  visvam  adhdg 
dyudham  iddhe  agnau  \ sa  gohhir  asvair  asrijad  rathehhih  \ “ Surround- 
ing those  (Asuras)  who  had  carried  away  Dabhiti,  he  burned  all 
their  weapons  in  the  blazing  fire,  and  presented  him  with  cows, 
horses,  and  chariots.”  iv.  30,  13 : Uta  S'ushnashya  dhrishnuyd 

pramriksho  ahhi  vedanam  \ puro  yad  asya  sampinak\  “Thou  didst 
boldly  sweep  away  the  wealth  of  S'ushna,  when  thou  didst  shatter 
his  castles.”  viii.  40,  6 : Api  vrischa  purdna-vad  vratater  iva  gush- 
pitam  I ojo  ddsasya  damhhaya  | vayam  tad  asya  samhhritam  vasu  Ind/rena 
vihhajemahi  \ “ Hoot  up,  as  of  old,  like  (a  tree)  overgrown  by  a creep- 
ing plant;  subdue  the  might  of  the  Dasa;  may  we  through  [or  with] 

Sayana  remarks  on  this  verse  : “ The  Vajasaneyins  distinctly  record  the  wealth 
[of  Vritra]  in  these  words ; ‘ VriUrasydntah  sarve  devdh  sarvdscha  vidyah  sarvani 
havmuhi  cha  dsan  : In  Vritra  were  contained  all  the  gods,  all  the  sciences,  and  all 
oblations.’  ” 
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Indra  divide  his  collected  wealth.”  x.  69,  6 : Sant  ajryu  parvatya 
vasuni  ddsa  vritrani  dryd  jigetha  \ “Thou  hast  conquered  the  property, 
whether  situated  in  the  plains  or  hills,  (thou  hast  conquered)  the  Dasa 
and  the  Arya  enemies.” 

In  the  following  and  numerous  other  texts  (as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  preceding),  various  Dasyus,  or  at  least  adversaries,  are  specified 
by  name,  together  with  the  persons  who  were  delivered  from  them. 
E.V.,  i.  51,  6 : Tvam  Kutsam  S'ushnahatyeshu  dvitha  arandhayo  Atithi- 
gvdya  Sambaram  \ mahdntam  chid  Arhudam  nyahramlh  padu  sandd 
eva  dasyuhatydya  jajnishe  | “ Thou  hast  preserved  Kutsa  in  his  fights 

with  S'ushna ; hast  subdued  S'ambara  to  Atithigva ; thou  hast  trodden 
under  foot  the  great  Arbuda;  of  old  hast  thou  been  born  to  destroy 
the  Dasyus.”®^  vii.  19,  2;  Tvam  hi  tyad  Indra  Kutsam  dvah  susru- 
shamdnas  tanvd  samaryye  | ddsam,  yat  S'ushnam  Kuyavam  ni  asmai 
arandhayah  Arjuneydya  sikshan  | “ Thou,  0 Indra,  didst  then  deliver 
Kutsa  in  the  fray,  interposing  with  thy  body,  when  favouring  that 
son  of  Arjuni,  thou  didst  subdue  to  him  the  Dasa  S'ushna,  and 
Kuyava.”®^  i.  53,  8;  Tvarn  Karanjam  uta  Parnayam  vadhls 
tejishthayd  Atithigvasya  variant  \ tvam  Satd  Vangridasya  ahhinat  pure 
andnudah  purishutdh  Rijisvand  \ 9 | Tvam  etdn  jana-rdjno  dvirdaia 
abandhund  Susravasd  upajagmushah  | shashtim  sahasrd  navatirh  nava 
sruto  ni  chakrena  rathyd  dushpadd  avrinak  \ 10  j Tvam  dvitha  Suira- 
vasam  tavotibhis  ta/oa  trdmabhir  Indra  Turvaydnam  \ tvam  asmai  Kutsam 
Atithigvam  Ayum  mahe  rdjne  yune  arandhandyah  | “8.  Thou  hast 

slain  Karanja  and  Parnaya  with  the  glittering  spear  of  Atithigva. 
Unyielding,  thou  hast  broken  down  the  hundred  cities  of  Vangrida, 
which  had  been  blockaded  by  Eijisvan.  9.  Thou,  renowned  Indra,  hast 
with  thy  swift  chariot-wheels,  crushed  those  twenty  kings  of  men,  who 
assailed  the  unaided  Susravas,  [and  their]  sixty  thousand  and  ninety- 

This  verse  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  text,  i.  61,  8,  quoted  above, 
p.  359.  “ Distinguish  between  the  Aryas,”  etc. 

In  E.V.,  iv.  26,  1 (quoted  above,  p.  360),  also,  Kutsa  is  called  the  son  of  Arjuni. 
Kuhn  considers  that  Kutsa  is  a personification  of  the  lightning,  a view  which  he 
considers  to  be  confirmed  by  his  patronymic  of  Arjuni,  Arjuna  being  an  epithet  of 
Indra,  and  of  the  thunderbolt.  See  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  pp.  57-62,  65,  140,  176. 
See  also  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  Kuyava  is  also  mentioned  in  i.  103,  3 : Kshirena 
sndtah  Kuyavasya  yoshe,  hate  te  sydtdm  pravam  S'iphayah.  “ The  two  wives  of 
Kuyava  bathe  with  water ; may  they  be  drowned  in  the  stream  of  the  S'ipha.” 
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nine  [followers].  10.  Thou  hast  by  thy  aids  protected  Susravas,  and  by 
thy  help  Turvayana.  To  this  mighty  youthful  king  thou  hast  subjected 
Kutsa,  Atithigva,  and  Ayu.”®‘  ii.  30,  8;  Sarasvati  tvam  asmun 
aviddhi  marutvatl  dhrishatl  jeshi  satrun  \ tyarh  chit  sardhantam  tavishl- 
yamunam  Indro  hanti  vrishahham  S' andikunam  ] “ SarasTati,  do  thou 
protect  us : impetuous,  attended  by  the  Maruts,  thou  conquerest  our 
enemies.  Indra  destroys  the  chief  of  the  S'andikas,  arrogant,  and 
making  a display  of  his  strength.”®*  iv.  30,  15  : TJta  dusasya  Varchi- 
nah  sahasruni  said  'vadhth  \ adhi  pancha  pradhin  iva  \ 21  | asvupayad 
Dahhitaye  sahasrd  triihsatam  hathaih  \ ddsdndm  Indro  mdyayd  \ “Thou 
hast  slain  above  a thousand  and  five  hundred  followers  of  the  Dasa 
V archin  like  fellies  of  a wheel  [crushed,  or  whirled  round  ?]  21.  Indra, 

6*  The  youthful  king,  alluded  to  in  the  last  verse,  is  said  hy  Roth  (Lesdcon,  under 
the  word  “Atithigva”)  to  be  Turvayana.  See,  however,  under  Turvayana.  Benfey 
(Or.  und  Occ.,  i.  413)  says  it  must  be  Sus’ravas.  These  names  occur  again  in  vi. 
18,  13.  Kutsa  is  sometimes  aided  (R.V.,  i.  63,  3;  i.  121,  9;  iv.  16,  12;  x.  99,  9), 
and  sometimes  vanquished  (ii.  14,  7 ; iv.  26,  1 ; vi.  18,  13  ; Val.,  5,  2),  by  Indra. 

Sayana  says  that  S'andamarkdv  Asurapurohitau  : “ S'anda  and  Marka  are  the 
priests  of  the  Asuras.”  See  the  stoiy  regarding  them  in  Taitt  San.,  vi.  4, 10, 1,  quoted 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  230,  note,  where  they  appear  in  the  character 
referred  to  by  Sayana.  The  story  is  somwhat  differently  told  in  S'atap.  Br.,  iv.  2, 
1,  5 : Tatra  vai  devdh  asura-rakshasdni  apajaghnire  tad  etdv  eva  na  sekur  apahan- 
tum  I gad  ha  sma  devdh  kinchn  karma  kurvate  tad  ha  sma  mohayitvd  kshipre  eva 
punar  apadravatah  \ Q \ te  ha  devah  uchuh\  “ upajdnlta  yatha  imdv  apahandmahai" 
iti  I te  ha  uchuh  \ “ grahdv  eva  dbhydm  grihndma  tdv  abhyavaishyatah  | tati  svlkritya 
apahanishydmahe"  ila  \ tabhydih  grahau  jagrihnh  \ tdv  abhyavaitdm  \ tau  sv’kritya 
apaghnata  \ tasmdt  S' anddmarkdbhydih  grihyete  devatdbhyo  huyete  ] “ When  the 
gods  smote  the  Asuras  and  Eakshases,  they  could  not  smite  these  two  (S'anda  and 
Marka,  who  had  just  been  named).  When  the  gods  performed  any  rite,  these  two 
used  to  come  and  disturb  it,  and  then  run  away  quickly.  6.  The  gods  said  : ‘ Con- 
sider how  we  shall  smite  them.’  They  (the  other  gods  ?)  said  : ‘ Let  us  prepare  two 
draughts  for  them ; they  will  alight ; and  then  we  shall  master  and  smite  them.’ 
They  accordingly  prepared  libations  for  these  two.  They  alighted.  They  (the  gods) 
mastered  and  smote  them.  Hence  two  draughts  are  prepared  for  S'anda  and  Marka, 
but  are  offered  to  the  gods.”  In  the  S'atapatha-brahmana,  i.  1,  4,  14  (p.  9 of  Weber’s 
edition),  Kilata  and  Akuli  are  declared  to  be  the  priests  of  the  Asuras : Kildtdkuli 
iti  ha  Asura-brahnidv  dsatuh.  Z.  D.  M.  G.  for  1850,  p.  302.  In  Ind.  Stud.,  i.  32, 
Weber  quotes  the  following  words  from  the  Panchvins'a-brahmana,  13,  11  ; Gattpd- 
vandndm  vai  satram  dsiriandm  Kirdtdkulydv  asuramdye,  etc.  “ While  the  Gaupa- 
vanas  were  seated  at  a sacrifice,  Kirata  and  Akuli,  etc.”  See  also  Ind.  Stud.,  i., 
p.  186,  195,  ii.  243.  According  to  the  Mahabharata,  i.  2544,  Us'anas  Kavya,  or 
S'ukra,  son  of  Bhrigu  (v.  2606)  was  the  teacher  {upddhydya)  of  the  Asuras,  and  his 
four  sons  were  their  priests  (^ydjakdh).  In  verses  3188,  ff.,  of  the  same  book,  the 
rivalry  of  Us'anas  and  Angiras  is  referred  to.  Us'anas  Kavya  was  the  messenger  of 
the  Asuras,  according  to  the  Taitt.  San.,  i.  5,  8,  5.  ®®  See  also  R.V.,  vii.  99,  5. 
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by  his  superhuman  poorer,  put  to  sleep  with  his  weapons  thirty  thou- 
sand Dasas  for  Dabhiti.”  v.  30,  7 : A tra  ddsasya  Namucheh  siro 
yad  avartayo  manave  gdtum  ichhan  | 9 | striyo  hi  ddsak  dyudhdni  chalcre 
him  mdiih  harann  abaldh  asya  sendh  | antar  hi  akhyad  uhhe  asya  dhene 
atha  upapraid  yudhaye  dasyum  Indrah  \ “When,  designing  prosperity 
for  Manu,  thou  didst  strike  off  the  head  of  the  Dasa  Namuchi.®' 
9.  The  Dasa  took  his  wives  for  allies  in  battle.  What  will  his 
feeble  hosts  do  to  me  ? He  concealed  his  two  fair  ones ; and  then 
Indra  approached  to  fight  with  the  Dasyu.”  viii.  32,  26 : Ahan 
Vritram  richuhamah  Aurnavdlham  AMsuvarh  himena  avidhyad  Arhudam\ 
“Indra  slew  Vritra,  Aurnavabha,  Ahisuva:  with  frost  he  pierced 
Arbuda.”  viii.  40,  10 : Yah  ojasd  S'ushnasya  anddni  Ihedati  jeshat 
svarvatlr  apah\  “Who  by  his  might  crushes  the  eggs  of  S'ushna; 
he  conquered  the  celestial  waters.”  x.  54,  1 : Prdivo  devdn  dtiro 
ddsam  ojah  prajdyai  tvasyai  yad  asikshah  Indra  \ “ Thou  hast  pro- 

tected the  gods,  thou  hast  overcome  the  might  of  the  Dasyus,  when 
thou,  0 Indra,  didst  favour  some  one  people.”  x.  73,  7 : Tvafk 
jaghantha  Namuehim  makhasyum  ddsam  krinvdnah  rishaye  vimdyam  \ 
“Thou  hast  slain  the  vehement  Hamuchi,  making  the  Dasa  devoid 
of  power  for  the  rishi.”®®  x.  95,  7 : Yat  tvd  Pururavo  randya  avar- 
dhayan  dasyuhatydya  devdh  | “ When,  Pururavas,  the  gods  strength- 

ened thee  for  the  conflict  with  the  Dasyus.” 

I have  gone  over  the  names  of  the  Dasyus  or  Asuras  mentioned  in 
the  E.y.  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  any  of  them  could  be 
regarded  as  of  non-Arian  or  indigenous  origin  ; but  I have  not  observed 
any  that  appear  to  be  of  this  character.  But  we  should  recollect  that 
the  Arians  would  not  unnaturally  designate  the  aboriginal  leaders  (if 
they  specified  any  of  them  in  their  sacred  hymns)  by  names  of  Arian 
origin,  or  at  least  softened  into  an  Arian  form.  The  Greeks  intro- 
duced Greek  modifications  into  Persian  and  other  proper  names,  and 
the  Chaldeans  are  stated  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  have  given  Chaldean 
appellations  to  the  Jews. 

In  some  passages  the  Dasjms  are  spoken  of  as  monsters.®®  Thus,  ii. 

There  is  a legend  about  Indra  and  the  Asura  Namuchi  in  the  S'atap.  Brah.,  v. 
4,  1,  8,  p.  4.59. 

See  Benfey,  Gloss,  to  S.V.  under  the  vord  Namuchi. 

The  Dasyus  must  he  evil  spirits  in  A.V.,  xviii.  2,  28 : Te  dasyavah  pitrishu 
pravishtah,  etc.  (“the  Dasyus  who  have  entered  into,  or  among,  the  Pitris”).  They 
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14,4:  Yah  Uramm  jaghana  nava  chahhvamsam  navatim  cha  hahun  \ yo 
Arhudam  ava  nlcha  babadhe  | “Wlio  slew  Tirana,  displaying  ninety-nine 
arms;  who  struck  down  Arbuda,”  etc.  x.  99,  6:  Sa  id  ddsam  tuviravam 
patir  dan  shadaksham  trislrshdnam  damanyat  j asya  Trito  nu  ojasd  vridhdno 
vipd  vardham  ayoagrayd  ban  \ “This  lord  humbled  and  subjugated  the 
loud-shouting  Dasa,  with  six  eyes  and  three  heads.’®  Trita,  increasing 
in  strength,  smote  this  boar  with  his  iron-tipped  shaft.”  The  enemies 
of  Indra  are  spoken  of  in  a few  passages  as  scaling  the  sky : thus,  ii. 
12,  12  : To  Rauhinam  asphurad  vajrabdhur  dydm  arohantam  sa  jandsah 
Indr  ah  \ “0  men,  he  who,  armed  with  the  thunder,  slew  Rauhina 
as  he  was  scaling  the  heaven,  is  Indra.”  viii.  14,  14 : Mdydbhir 
utsisripsatah  Indra  dydm  drurukshatah  ava  dasrjun  adhunuthdh  \ 
“Thou,  Indra,  hast  hurled  down  the  Dasyus,  who,  by  their  super- 
human powers,  were  mounting  upwards,  and  seeking  to  scale  heaven.”” 
In  ii.  12,  2,  the  Dasyus  are  said  to  regard  themselves  as  immortal: 
Srijo  mahir  Ind/ra  yah  apinvah  parishthitdh  Ahijid  iura  purvlh  \ 
amartyam  chid  ddsan  manyamdnam  avdhhinad  ukthair  vavridhdnah  \ 
“ Thou  hast,  0 heroic  Indra,  let  loose  the  abundant  waters,  which 
thou  augmentedst  when  they  were  stopped  by  A hi.  Gaining  vigour 
by  hymns,  he  shattered  the  Dasa,  who  regarded  himself  as  immortal.” 
In  V.  7,  10,  the  Dasyus  are  conjoined  with  men:  Ad  Agne  aprinato 
Hrih  sdsahydd  dasyun  ishah  sdsahydd  nrin  | “ Hereupon,  0 Agni, 
may  the  Atri  overcome  the  illiberal  Dasyus,  may  Isha  overcome  the 
men.” 

I have  thus  brought  under  review  in  this  section  a variety  of  passages 
which  hear,  or  might  be  conceived  to  hear,  some  reference  to  the  con- 
quest of  territory  by  the  Aryas  and  to  the  condition,  colour,  speech, 
religious  rites,  and  castles  of  the  Dasyus.  The  meaning  of  many  of  these 
texts  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  doubtful ; and  some  of 
them  are  clearly  of  a mythological  import.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
those  which  describe  the  contests  of  Indra  with  Vritra,  the  demon  of 

are  said  to  be  pardpurah  and  nipurah,  which  the  commentary  on  V.S.,  2,  30,  ex- 
plains as  having  gross  or  subtile  bodies.  In  that  passage  the  word  asurdh  is  used 
instead  of  Dasyus.  See  also  A.V.,  x.  3,  11,  where  they  are  identified  with  asuras. 
Indro  dasyun  iva  asurdn. 

In  S'atap.  Br.,  p.  57,  a son  of  Tvashtri  with  three  heads  and  six  eyes  is  men- 
tioned as  having  his  three  heads  cut  oflf  by  Indra. 

In  i.  78,  4,  the  expression  yo  dasyun  ava  dhunushe  recurs. 
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the  clouds,  who  withholds  rain ; where  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  under- 
stand both  the  god  and  his  adversary  as  personifications  of  atmospherical 
phenomena.  In  the  same  way,  S'ambara,  S'ushna,  and  Namuchi  are  to 
be  regarded  as  mythical  personages,  of  a kindred  character  with  Vritra. 
And  yet  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the  word  “vritra”  has  the 
signification  of  enemy  in  general  (as  R.V.  vi.  33,  3 ; vi.  60,  6 ; vii.  83,  1, 
p.  361) ; and  Professor  Spiegel,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  317),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  word  “ vritrahan  ” had  originally  nothing  more  than  a general 
signification,  and  that  it  was  only  at  a later  period  that  it  came  to 
be  a special  designation  of  Indra.  The  word  S'ambara,  again,  as 
Benfey  (Glossary  to  Samaveda,  p.  181)  remarks,  is  given  in  the 
Nighantus  as  synonymous  with  megha,  “a  cloud”  (i.  10),  with  udalca, 
“water”  (i.  12),  and  with  hala,  “force”  (ii.  9);  while  the  mythical 
narrations  generally  identify  him  with  Yritra.  In  regard  to  this  word 
Professor  Both  remarks  as  follows  (Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  116) : 
“ In  the  passages  which  speak  of  Divodasa,  mention  is  made  of  his 
deliverance,  by  the  aid  of  the  gods,  from  the  oppressor  S'ambara,  e.g. 
K.V.  i.  112,  14;  ix.  61,  2.  It  is  true  that  S'ambara  is  employed  at 
a later  period  to  designate  an  enemy  in  general,  and  in  particular  the 
enemy  of  Indra,  Vritra;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  he  the 
transference  of  the  more  ancient  recollection  of  a dreaded  enemy  to  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies,  the  demon  of  the  clouds.”  (See,  however, 
p.  368,  above.) 

Professor  MiiUer (Last  Besults  of  the  Turanian  Eesearches,  pp.  344,  ff.) 
remarks  as  follows  on  the  use  of  the  words  Hasyu,  Eakshas,  Yatudhana, 
etc. : “ Dasyu  simply  means  enemy ; for  instance,  when  Indra  is  praised 
because  ‘he  destroyed  the  Dasyus  and  protected  the  Arian  colour.’’^ 
The  ‘ Dasyus,’  in  the  Veda,  may  mean  non- Arian  races  in  many  hymns ; 
yet  the  mere  fact  of  tribes  being  called  the  enemies  of  certain  kings  or 
priests  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  their  barbarian  origin.  Vasishtha 
himself,  the  very  type  of  the  Arian  Brahman,  when  in  feud  with 
Visvamitra,  is  called  not  only  an  enemy  but  a ‘Yatudhana,’  and  other 
names,  which  in  common  parlance  are  only  bestowed  on  barbarian 
savages  and  evil  spirits.”  (See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  326,  f., 

[This  passage,  iii.  34,  9,  appears  to  me  to  be,  rather,  one  of  those  in  which  the 
contrast  is  most  strongly  drawn  between  the  Aryas  and  the  aborigines.  See  above, 
pp.  282  and  360. — J.M.] 
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where  the  original  passage  and  the  translation  are  given.)  “In  other 
passages  [of  the  E.V.]  the  word  . . . devil  (rakshas)  is  clearly  applied 
to  barbarous  nations.  Originally  rakshas  meant  strong  and  powerful, 
but  it  soon  took  the  sense  of  giant  and  barbarian,’®  and  in  this  sense  it 
occurs  in  the  Veda,  together  with  Yatudhana.  Another  Vaidik  epithet 
applied,  as  it  seems,  to  wild  tribes  infesting  the  seats  of  the  Aryas,  is 
‘ anagnitra,’  ‘ they  who  do  not  keep  the  fire.’  Thus  we  read,  ‘ Agni, 
diive  away  from  us  the  enemies — tribes  who  keep  no  sacred  fires  came 
to  attack  us.  Come  again  to  the  earth,  sacred  god,  with  all  the  im- 
mortals, come  to  our  libation.’  The  same  races  are  called  ‘ kravyad,’ 
or  flesh-eaters.  In  a famous  hymn  of  Vasishtha  we  read : ‘ Indra  and 
Soma,  burn  the  Eakshas,  destroy  them,  throw  them  down,  ye  two 
Bulls,  the  people  that  grow  in  darkness.  Hew  down  the  madmen, 
suffocate  them,  kill  them,  hurl  them  away,  and  slay  the  voracious. 
Indra  and  Soma,  up  together  against  the  cursing  demon ! may  he  bum 
and  hiss  like  an  oblation  in  the  Are  ! Put  your  everlasting  hatred  on 
the  villain,  who  hates  the  Brahman,  who  eats  flesh,  and  whose  look  is 
abominable.”®  . . . Kravyad,  flesh-eater,  means  people  who  eat  raw 
meat,  . . . and  they  are  also  called  umudas,  ...  or  raw-eaters,  for 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  (India  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago,  p.  20)  thinks  that  the 
words  Rakshasa,  Pis'acha,  and  Asura,  were  originally  names  of  tribes ; but  he  adduces 
no  proof  of  this,  and  I have  found  none. 

R.V.  i.  189,  3 : Agtie  tvam  asmad  yuyodhi  aniivdh  anagnitrah  abhyamanta 
krishthlh  \ Punar  asmabhyan  suvitdya  Beva  kshdin  vUvebhir  amritebhir  yajatra  || 

[R.V.  vii.  101, 1,  2 : Indrd-Somd  tapatam  raksha  ubjatam  ni  arpayatam  vrishand. 
tamovridhah  \ Pardsrinitam  achito  ni  oshalam  hatam  nudethdm  ni  iistiain  atrinah\ 
Indrd-Somd  sam  aghasamsam  abhy  agliani  tapur  yayastu  cJiarur  agnivdn  iva  \ 
Brahmadvishe  kravydde  ghorachakshase  dvesho  dhattam  anavdyam  kimidine]  In  a 
similar  strain,  Vi^vamitra,  the  rival  of  Vasishtha,  says,  in  R.V.  iii.  30,  15-17  : 
Indra  drihyd  ydmakosd  abliuvan  yajndya  siksha  grinate  sakhibhyah  | Burmdyavo 
durevd  martydso  nishangino  ripavo  hantvdsah  \ sam  ghoshah  srinve  avamair  amitrair 
jahi  ni  eshu  asanim  tapishthdm  | Vrischa  tm  adhastdd  vi  ruja  sahasva  jahi  raksho 
Maghavan  randhayasva  | Udvriha  rakshah  sahamulam  Indra  vrischa  madhyam  prati 
agram  h'inVii  \ d klvatah  salalukam  chakartha  brahmadvishe  tapushim  hetim  asya  ] 
“ Indra,  be  strong ; [the  Rakshases  P]  have  stopped  the  road : bestow  favour  on  the 
sacrifice,  and  on  thy  worshipper  and  his  friends  ; let  our  mortal  foes,  bearing  quivers, 
practising  wicked  deceit,  and  malicious,  be  destroyed.  A sound  has  been  heard  by 
our  nearest  foes ; hurl  upon  them  thy  hottest  bolt,  cut  them  up  from  beneath,  shatter 
them,  overpower  them ; kUl  and  subdue  the  Rakshas,  0 Maghavan ! Tear  up  the 
Rakshas  by  the  roots,  Indra,  cut  him  in  the  midst,  destroy  him  at  the  extremities. 
How  long  dost  thou  delay  ? Hurl  thy  burning  shaft  against  the  enemy  of  devotion.” 
See  Roth,  Illustr.  of  Nir.,  vi.  3,  p.  72. — J.M.] 
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the  cooking  of  meat  was  a distinguishing  feature  of  civilized  nations, 
and  frequently  invested  with  a sacrificial  character.  Agni,  who  in  the 
Vedas  is  the  type  of  the  sacrifice,  and  with  it  of  civilization  and  social 
virtues,  takes  an  entirely  different  character  in  his  capacity  of  ‘ kravyad,’ 
or  flesh-eater.  He  is  represented  under  a form  as  hideous  as  the  beings 
he  is  invoked  to  devour.  He  sharpens  his  two  iron  tusks,  puts  his 
enemies  into  his  mouth  and  swallows  them.  [E.V.,  x.  87,  2,  flf.]  He 
heats  the  edges  of  his  shafts,  and  sends  them  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Kakshas.  He  tears  their  skin,  minces  their  members,  and  throws  them 
before  the  wolves  to  be  eaten  by  them,  or  by  the  shrieking  vultures. 
These  Eakshas  are  themselves  called  ‘ achitas,’  mad,  and  ‘ muradevas,’ 
worshippers  of  mad  gods.  Nay,  they  are  even  taunted  with  eating 
human  flesh,  and  are  called  ‘ asutripas,’  as  enjoying  the  life  of  other 
men.  In  the  Eigvedawe  read  [x.  87,  16],  ‘the  Yatudhanas  who  gloat 
on  the  bloody  flesh  of  men  or  horses,  and  steal  the  milk  of  the  cow,  0 
Agni,  cut  off  their  heads  with  thy  fiery  sword.’  All  these  epithets 
seem  to  apply  to  hostile,  and,  most  likely,  aboriginal  races,  but  they 
are  too  general  to  allow  us  the  inference  of  any  ethnological  conclusions. 
The  Vaidik  rishis  certainly  distinguish  between  Arian  and  non-Arian 
enemies.  The  gods  are  praised  for  destroying  enemies,  Arian  as  well 
as  barbarian  (dasu  eha  vrittra  hatam  aryani  cha),  and  we  frequently 
find  the  expression  ‘ kill  our  Arian  enemies,  and  the  Dasa  enemies ; 
yea,  kill  all  our  enemies.’  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  distinct 
physical  features,  such  as  we  find  in  later  writers.  The  only  expres- 
sion that  might  be  interpreted  in  this  way  is  that  of  ‘ susipra,’  as 
applied  to  Arian  gods.  It  means  ‘ with  a beautiful  nose.’  As  people 
are  fain  to  transfer  the  qualities  which  they  are  most  proud  of  in  them- 
selves to  their  gods,  and  as  they  do  not  become  aware  of  their  own 
good  qualities,  except  by  way  of  contrast,  we  might  conclude  that  the 

[The  far  more  opprobrious  epithet  of  sisnadeva  is  applied,  apparently,  to  the 
same  class  of  people,  in  E.V.  vii.  21,  5 ; and  x.  99,  3.  The  former  of  these  texts 
ends  thus : Ma  s isnadevah  apigur  ritam  nah : “ let  not  the  lascivious  wretches  approach 
our  sacred  rite.”  Yaska  (Nir.  iv.  19)  explains  sisnadeva  by  abrahmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations  to  Nir.,  p.  47)  thinks  the  word  is  a scornful  appellation  for  priapic,  or 
sensual  demons.  The  last  line  of  the  second  text  (x.  99,  3,  apparently  spoken  of 
Indra)  is  as  follows  : Anarvd  yat  satadurasya  vedo  ghnan  sisnadevdn  abhi  varpasd 
bhut.  “ When,  smiting  the  lascivious  wretches,  the  irresistible  god  by  art  made  him- 
self master  of  the  wealth  of  [the  city]  with  a hundred  portals.”  (See  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  345,  £) — J.M.] 
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beautiful  nose  of  Indra  was  suggested  by  the  flat  noses  of  the  aboriginal 
races.  Tribes  with  flat,  or  even  no  noses  at  all,  are  mentioned  by 
Alexander’s  companions  in  India ; and  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda, 
Manu  is  said  to  have  conquered  Yi-sisipra  (Pada-text,  yisi-sipra), 
which  may  be  translated  by  ‘ noseless.’  The  Dasa,  or  barbarian,  is 
also  called  ‘ vrishasipra’  in  the  Veda,  which  seems  to  mean  ‘goat  or 
bull-nosed,’  and  the  ‘anasas,’  enemies  whom  Indra  killed  with  his 
weapon  (R.V.  v.  29,  9,  10),  are  probably  meant  for  noseless  (a-nasas), 
not,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  for  faceless  (an-asas)  people.”  (See 
above,  p.  377,  f.) 

Professor  Muller  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  physical  features 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  more  distinctly  described  in  the  Puranas. 
(See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  301,  303,  and  a passage  from 
the  Bhagavata  Purana  which  will  be  quoted  further  on). 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to  understand  many  of  the  expres- 
sions and  allusions  in  the  hymns,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
particular  phrases  and  epithets  are  applied  (as  it  would  appear,  indis- 
criminately, to  the  difierent  classes  of  beings,  human,  ethereal,  or 
demoniacal),  if  we  can  fii'st  of  all  obtain  an  idea  of  the  position  in  which 
the  Aryas,  on  their  settlement  in  India,  would  probably  find  themselves 
placed  in  reference  to  the  aboriginal  tribes ; and  if  we,  secondly,  con- 
sider that  the  hymns  in  which  these  phi’ases  are  recorded  were  com- 
posed at  various  dates,  ranging  over  several  centuries ; that  the  same 
words  and  phrases  are  perpetually  recurring  in  the  difierent  hymns ; 
and  that  expressions  employed  in  one  sense  in  the  earlier  hymns  may 
have  been  transferred,  in  the  compositions  of  a later  date,  to  a difierent 
class  of  beings.  We  have  further  to  recollect,  that  the  hymns  may  not 
always  have  been  handed  down  in  a complete  state,  and  that  portions 
of  different  compositions,  which  had  originally  a diffei’ent  subject  and 
purpose,  may  have  been  erroneously  thrown  together  by  compilers  in 
after-ages.  I shall  say  a few  words,  by  way  of  conjecture,  on  each  of 
these  topics. 

First,  then,  we  may  conceive  the  Aryas  advancing  from  the  Indus 
in  a south-easterly  du'ection  into  a country  probably  covered  with  forest, 
and  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who  lived  in  rude  huts,  perhaps  defended 
by  entrenchments,  and  subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the 
woods,  or  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  of  fishing;  or  by  some  attempts 
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at  agiiculture.  These  barbarians  were  of  dark  complexion,  perhaps  also 
of  uncouth  appearance,  spoke  a language  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Aryas,  differed  entirely  from  them  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, which  no  doubt  would  partake  of  the  most  degraded  fetishism, 
and  (we  can  easily  suppose)  regarded  with  intense  hostility  the  more 
civilized  invaders  who  were  gradually  driving  them  from  their  ancient 
fastnesses.  The  Aryas,  meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  and  gradually 
established  themselves  in  the  forests,  fields,  and  villages  of  the  abori- 
gines, would  not  be  able  all  at  once  to  secure  their  position,  but  would 
be  exposed  to  constant  reprisals  on  the  part  of  their  enemies,  who 
would  “avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  assail  them,  to  carry 
off  their  cattle,  disturb  their  rites,  and  impede  their  progress.”  The 
black  complexion,  ferocious  aspect,  barbarous  habits,  rude  speech, 
and  savage  yells  of  the  Dasyus,  and  the  sudden  and  furtive  attacks 
which,  under  cover  of  the  impenetrable  woods,’®  and  the  obscurity  of 
night,  they  would  make  on  the  encampments  of  the  Aryas,  might 
naturally  lead  the  latter  to  speak  of  them,  in  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  an  imaginative  people  in  the  first  stage  of  civilization,  as 
ghosts  or  demons ; or  even  to  conceive  of  their  hidden  assailants  as 
possessed  of  magical  and  superhuman  powers,  or  as  headed  by  devils. 
The  belief  in  ghosts  is  not  obsolete  (as  every  one  knows)  even  in 
modem  times  and  among  Christian  nations.  In  the  case  of  nocturnal 
attacks,  the  return  of  day  would  admonish  the  assailants  to  withdraw, 
and  would  restore  the  bewildered  and  harassed  Aryas  to  security  ; and, 
therefore,  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east  would  be  spoken  of  as  it  is 

” "Wilson,  R.V.  vol.  i.  Intvod.  p.  xlii.  See  the  fifth  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  450,  ff. 

In  the  Rigveda  there  is  a hymn  (x.  146)  of  six  verses,  addressed  to  ArauyanI, 
the  goddess  of  forests,  which  we  can  conceive  to  have  been  composed  at  a period  such 
as  that  described  above,  by  a rishi  accustomed  to  live  amidst  vast  woods,  and  to  the 
terrors  incident  to  wandering  through  their  solitudes.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  of 
this  hymn  are  as  follows  : Aranyani  Aranyani  asau  ya  preva  nas yasi  \ hatha  gramam 
na  prichhasi  na  tva  blur  iva  vindati]  . . . Anjanagandhim  surabhim  bahvannam 
ahrishlvaldm  \ prdham  mrigandm  mdtaram  Aranyanim  asanisisham.  “AranyanI, 
AranyanI,  thou  who  almost  losest  thyself,  how  is  it  that  thou  seekest  not  the  hamlet  ? 
Doth  not  fear  possess  thee  ? . . . I have  celebrated  AranyanI,  the  unctuous-scented, 
the  fragrant,  abounding  in  food,  destitute  of  tillage,  the  mother  of  wild  beasts.” 
See  Roth,  Illustr.  of  Nir.,  p.  132  ; and  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  422. 

In  R.V.  viii.  18,  13,  human  enemies  are  spoken  of  as  acting  like  Rakshases: 
Yo  nah  haschid  ririkshati  rahahastvena  martyah  svais  sa  evaih  ririshishta  : “May 
the  man  who  seeks,  with  Rakshas-like  atrocity,  to  injure  us,  perish  by  his  own  mis- 
conduct.” 
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in  one  of  tlie  Brahmanas,  as  driving  away  or  destroying  the  devils.®” 
In  a similar  way  the  author  of  the  Ramayana  (if  we  suppose  that  there 
is  any  historical  basis  for  his  poetical  narrative)  speaks,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  of  the  barbarian  tribes  encountered  by  Rama  in  the  Dekhan 
as  Rakshasas  and  monkeys.®^  This  state  of  things  might  last  for  some 
time.  The  Aryas,  after  advancing  some  way,  might  halt,  to  occupy, 
to  clear  and  to  cultivate  the  territory  they  had  acquired ; and  the 
aborigines  might  continue  in  possession  of  the  adjacent  tracts,  some- 
times at  peace,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  their  invaders.  At  length 
the  further  advance  of  the  Aryas  would  either  drive  the  Dasyus  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  country,  or  lead  to  their  partial  incorpora- 
tion with  the  conquerers  as  the  lowest  grade  in  their  cojnmunity. 
When  this  stage  was  reached,  the  Aryas  would  have  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  compose  prayers  to  the  gods  for  protection  against  the 
aboriginal  tribes  ; but  their  superstitious  dread  of  the  evil  spirits, 
with  which  the  popular  mind  in  aU  ages  has  been  prone  to  people  the 
night,  would  still  continue. 

Secondly.  Throughout  the  whole  period  (which  we  may  presume 
to  have  extended  over  several  centuries)  during  which  the  state  of 
things  just  described  continued,  the  composition  of  the  Yedic  hymns 
was  proceeding.  These  hymns  were  (as  we  have  supposed,  pp.  196, 
198)  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  several  bai'ds,  who  on  their 
part,  again,  were  constantly  adding  to  the  collection  other  new  com- 
positions of  their  own.  The  authors  of  these  new  effusions  would 
naturally  incorporate  in  them  many  thoughts  and  phrases  borrowed 
from  the  older  hymns  which  were  preserved  in  their  recollection,®* 
and  which  were  now,  perhaps,  beginning  to  be  invested  with  a certain 
sanctity.  As  circumstances  changed,  the  allusions  and  references  in 
the  older  hymns  might  be  forgotten ; and  it  might  happen  that  some 
of  the  expressions  occurring  in  them  would  no  longer  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, and  might  in  this  way  be  applied  to  conditions  and  events 
to  which  they  had  originally  no  reference.  The  same  thing  might 
also  happen  by  way  of  accommodation  ; phrases  or  epithets  referring 

Quoted  by  Sayana  on  E.V.  i.  33,  8 : Adityo  hy  eva  udyan purastad  rakshdnisy 
apahanti.  See  also  Sayana  on  R.V.,  i.  71,  4. 

And  in  our  own  experience  the  Chinese  speak  of  Europeans  as  “ foreign  devils.’ 

62  Compare  Renan’s  Histoire  des  langues  Semitiques,  2nd  ed.  p.  120,  note  1. 
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to  one  class  of  enemies  might  be  transferred  to  another,  as  Professor 
Eoth  (see  p.  389)  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  word  S'ambara. 
When,  in  fact,  we  see  that  hints  and  allusions  in  the  Vedas  have  been 
often  developed  in  the  Puranas  into  legends  of  an  entirely  different 
character  and  tendency,  that  the  functions  and  attributes  of  the  Vedic 
gods  were  quite  changed  in  later  ages,  and  that  even  in  the  Brahma  nas 
the  true  meaning  of  many  of  the  Vedic  texts  has  been  misunderstood, 
it  becomes  quite  admissible  to  suppose,  that,  even  in  the  age  when  the 
later  hymns  were  composed,  the  process  of  misapplication  may  have 
commenced,  and  that  their  authors  may,  in  various  instances,  have 
employed  the  words  of  the  earlier  hymns  in  a different  manner  from 
that  in  which  they  were  at  first  applied.  In  this  way  it  is  conceivable 
that  what  was  originally  said  of  the  dark-complexioned,  degraded,  and 
savage  aborigines,  of  their  castles,  or  rude  fortifications,  and  of  their 
conflicts  with  the  Aryas,  may  have  been  at  a later  period  transferred 
to  the  foul  sprites  of  darkness,  to  the  hostile  demons  of  the  clouds, 
and  to  the  conflicts  of  the  gods  with  the  Asuras  and  the  Ilaityas. 
Or  it  is,  perhaps,  a more  probable  supposition  that,  in  the  artless 
style  of  early  poetry,  the  earthly  enemies  of  the  worshipper  were 
mentioned  in  the  hymns  along  side  of  the  malicious  spirits  of  darkness 
(with  whom,  as  we  have  just  seen,  p.  393,  they  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  affinity  or  alliance),  or  the  aerial  foes  of  Indra.  This  con- 
junction or  confusion  of  different  kinds  of  enemies  becomes  the  more 
intelligible  if  the  word  l)asyu,  as  is  supposed  by  the  Indian  com- 
mentators (page  363,  above),  originally  bore  the  generic  sense  of 
destroyer.  (See,  however,  the  remarks  of  Professor  Benfey  in  p. 
367,  f.)  It  might  thus  come  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  enemies, 
as  the  mention  of  one  description  of  foes  might  naturally  suggest  a 
reference  to  the  others,  and  to  the  epithets  applicable  to  them.  We 
ourselves  apply  to  the  devil  the  appellation  of  the  foul  fiend,  a word 
which  means  enemy  {feind)  in  German;  and  when  employing  such 
prayers  as  “deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,”  we  naturally 
include  all  disturbers  of  our  peace,  outward  or  inward,  physical  or 
ghostly.  Epithets  like  “ observing  different  rites,” 

“without  rites,”  ayajyu,  “not  sacrificing,”  adeva,  “without  gods,” 
which  were  originally  applicable  only  to  men,  might  thus,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a fantastic  mythology,  be  afterwards  transferred  to  demons. 
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That  this  is  not  merely  a presumption,  but  that,  at  least,  something 
like  the  process  in  question  actually  took  place  in  India,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  curious  passage  from  the  Chhandogya  TJpanishad, 
p.  585 : Tasmud  api  adya  iha  adadanam  asraddadhanam  ayajamanam 
aliur  asura  vata"  Hi  | Asurandm  hy  eshd  upanishat  pretasya  sariram 
Ihikskayd  vasanena  alankdrena  iti  samshurvanti  | etena  hy  amuih  lokaih 
jeshyanto  manyante  j “ Hence  even  at  the  present  day  a person  who  is 
destitute  of  liberality  and  faith,  and  who  does  not  sacrifice,  is  con- 
temptuously addressed  as  one  of  the  Asura  race.  This  is  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  the  Asuras : they  adorn  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  gifts, 
with  raiment,  and  jewels,  and  imagine  that  by  this  means  they  shall 
attain  the  world  to  come.” 

The  following  passage  of  the  S'atap.  Br.  iii.  2,  1,  23  and  24  (p.  235, 
Weber’s  ed.),  may  also  serve  to  show  the  connexion  between  the 
aborigines  and  Asuras:  Te  Amrdh  dttavachaso  '■‘he  alavah  he  alavah" 
iti  vadantah  pardhahhuvnh  \ Tatra  etdm  api  vdchatn  udur  upajijhdsydm  | 
sa  mlechhas  \ Tasmdd  na  Irdhnano  mleehhed  \ Amryd  ha  eshd  vdk. 
“The  Asuras,  deprived  of  speech,  and  crying  he  alavah  (‘0  enemies,’ 
incorrectly,  instead  of  he  arayah),  were  defeated.  Here  they  also  spoke 
this  doubtful  expression.  This  is  incorrect  language  [or  one  who 
speaks  so  is  a mlechha].  Therefore  let  no  Brahman  speak  incorrectly ; 
for  this  is  the  language  of  the  Asuras.”  ^ 

See  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  i.  271,  2,  and  note.  Compare  Mann,  xi.  20  : Yad 
dhanaih  yaJnasTldiiam  deva-svaih  tad  vidur  hudhah  \ A.yajvanani  tu  yad  vittam 
dsura-svam  tad  uchyate  \ \ “ The  wealth  of  those  who  practise  sacrifice  is  regarded 
hv  the  wise  as  the  property  of  the  gods ; hut  the  wealth  of  those  who  never  sacrifice 
is  called  the  property  of  the  Asuras.”  See  also  S'atapatha-brahmana,  xiii,  8,  1,  5 
(App.  Note  N.),  and  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  i.  189;  as  well  as  the  text  from  the 
Taittirlya-brahmana  cited  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  21. 

In  the  Briihmanas  numerous  mythical  tales  occur  of  battles  between  the  Devas 
(gods)  and  Asuras,  which  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.  i.  186,  and  ii.  243)  thinks  are  often  to 
be  understood  of  contests  between  the  Arians  and  the  aborigines.  This  he  considers 
to  be  proved  by  the  passage  about  Kiliita  (whose  name  nearly  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Kiratas,  an  aboriginal  race)  and  Akuli,  priests  of  the  Asuras,  quoted  above, 
p.  386,  note,  from  the  S'atap.  Br.,  and  by  the  legend  of  Havana.  It  may  be  also 
worth V of  note,  that  the  word  hrivi,  when  occurring  in  the  E.V.  (as  in  ii.  17,  6, 
and  elsewhere),  though  taken  by  Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  to  mean  generally  a cloud, 
is  understood  by  the  Commentator  as  the  name  of  an  Asura  ; while  this  same  word 
is  stated  in  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiii.  5,  4,  7,  to  be  an  old  name  of  the  Panchalas ; Krivayah 
iti  ha  vai  purd  Panchdldn  dchakshate. 
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Sect.  III. — The  Arians  on  the  Sarasvatl,  and  their  diffusion  eastward 
and  southward  from  that  point. 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen  that  the  Ary  as,  on  penetrating 
into  Hindustan  from  the  north-west,  and  advancing  across  the  Panjab 
from  the  Indus  towards  the  Sarasvati,  found  themselves  in  contact  and 
conflict  with  a race  of  people,  apparently  aboriginal,  who  are  designated 
in  the  Vedic  hymns  by  the  appellation  of  Dasyus.  We  shall  shortly 
find  that  at  a later  period,  on  their  southward  progress  from  the  Doab 
towards  and  across  the  Yindhya  range,  the  Arians  again  began  to  press 
upon  the  aborigines,  and  drove  them  further  and  further  into  the  Dekhan. 
We  shall  also,  perhaps,  find  in  the  epithets  applied  in  the  Eamayana 
to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Dekhan,  a confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda  the  same  class  of  people  are  de- 
signated by  such  terms  as  Rakshas,  etc.  Before  proceeding  with  this 
investigation,  however,  we  must  first  pause  for  a moment  with  the 
Brahmanical  Indians  in  the  holy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati, 
and  then  by  the  aid  of  some  texts  from  their  ancient  writers,  trace 
their  advance  from  that  point  to  the  eastward,  and  their  diffusion  over 
northern  India  generally. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  Aryas,  after  traversing  the 
country  of  the  five  rivers,  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati, 
and  have  even  extended  themselves  as  far  as  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 
It  would  appear  that  the  narrow  tract  called  Brahmavartta  between  the 
Sarasvati  and  the  Drishadvatl,  alluded  to  in  the  classical  passage  of 
Manu,  ii.  17-24,  must  have  been  for  a considerable  period  the  seat  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Indian  priests  and  sages,  that  there  the 
Brahmanical  institutions  must  have  been  developed  and  matured,  and 
perhaps  the  collection  of  the  Vedic  hymns  completed  and  the  canon 
closed.  (See  above,  pp.  302,  345,  348.)  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
in  any  other  way  for  the  sacred  character  attached  to  this  small  tract 
of  country.®*  On  this  subject  Lassen  remarks  as  follows  (in  his 

85  Some  texts  of  the  Veda  relating  to  the  Sarasvati  have  been  quoted  above, 
p.  345,  f.  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.,  ii.  311)  quotes  two  passages  from  the  S'ankhayana 
and  Aitareya  Brahmanas,  about  the  rishis  holding  a sacrifice  on  the  banks  of  this 
river.  See  also  Professor  Haug’s  Ait.  Br.  The  commencement  of  the  legend  in  the 
Ait.  Br.,  ii.  19,  is  as  follows:  Rishayo  vai  Sarasvatyam  satram  asata^  te  Kavasham 
Ailusham  aomad  anayan  : “ daayah  putrah  kitavo  'brahmanah  katham  no  madhye 
dikshishta”  iti  tarn  bahirdhanva  vdavahann  “ atra  enam  pipdsd  hantu  | Sarasvatyah 
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Zeitschrift,  iii.  p.  201); — “The  holiness  [of  the  Sarasvati]  must 
also  rest  on  historical  grounds,  and  be  referred  to  an  age  when  the 
contrast  had  become  strongly  marked  between  the  inhabitants  of  inner 
India,  whose  institutions  were  framed  according  to  rigid  sacerdotal 
principles,  and  the  occupants  of  the  Panjab,  by  whom  such  rules 
were  but  imperfectly  observed.  This  contrast,  however,  was  not  only 
applicable  to  the  people  of  the  west : towards  the  south  also  the 
countiy  which  was  regulated  by  institutions  of  a strictly  Indian 
character,  terminated  with  the  Sarasvati : the  place  where  that  river 
disappeared  was  the  door  of  the  Nishada  country;  and  she  disap- 
peared in  order  that  she  might  not  come  into  contact  with  that  impure 
race.”®®  Of  the  same  locality  Professor  "Wilson  (Vishnu-Purana, 
Preface,  p.  Ixvii)  remarks;  “ Various  adventures  of  the  fii’st  princes 
and  most  famous  sages  occur  in  this  vicinity ; and  the  Asramas,  or 
religious  domiciles,  of  several  of  the  latter  are  placed  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Sarasvati.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  the  abode  of 
Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas;  and  agreeably  to 
another,  when  on  one  occasion  the  Vedas  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
been  forgotten,  the  Brahmans  were  again  instructed  in  them  by 
Sarasvata,  the  son  of  Sarasvati.®’  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Brahmans  is  known  as  the  Sarasvata The 

udakam  niapad"  iti  \ “ The  rishis  attended  at  a sacrifice  on  the  [hanks  of]  the 
Sarasvati.  They  removed  Kavasha  Ailusha  from  the  soma,  saying,  ‘ This  is  the  son 
of  a hondmaid,  a gamester  (or  deceiver),  and  no  Brahman;  how  has  he  consecrated 
himself  among  us  in  the  sacred  rite  ? ’ Accordingly  they  took  him  into  the  wilderness, 
saying,  ‘ Let  thirst  destroy  him  here  ; let  him  not  drink  the  water  of  the  Sarasvati.’  ” 
The  Sarasvati,  however,  showed  him  favour,  and  the  Brahmans  in  consequence  ad- 
mitted him  to  their  fellowship.  In  the  Mahahh.,  iii.  5074,  quoted  by  Lassen 
(Zeitschr.,  iii.  200),  it  is  said ; Dakshinena  Sarasvatydh  Brishadvattj-uttarena  eha, 
ye  vasanti  Kurukshetre  te  vasanti  tripishtape\  “Those  who  dwell  in  Kurukshetra, 
south  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  north  of  the  Drishadvati,  dwell  in  heaven.’’  See  also 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  421,  f. 

Mahahh.,  iii.  10,538:  Etad  Vinasanaih  ndma  Sarasvatydh  visampate  \ dvaram 
y^ishadarashtrasya  yesham  doshat  Sarasvati  | Fravishtd prithiviih  vira  ma  Kishddah 
hi  mam  viduh  | “ This  is  the  place  called  the  Vinas'ana  (disappearance)  of  the 
Sarasvati,  the  gate  of  the  country  of  the  Nishadas,  to  whose  impurity  it  was  due 
that  the  Sarasvati  sank  into  the  earth,  lest  [as  she  said]  the  Nishadas  should  become 
acquainted  with  her.’’ 

An  abstract  of  the  legend  here  referred  to  is  given  by  Professor  "VYilson  at 
p.  285,  1st  ed.  of  his  work,  note  9 ; 2nd  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  The  passage  occurs  in 
the  ixt>i  or  S'alya  Parva  of  the  Mahahh.,  verse  2960.  A trvelve  years’  drought 
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river  itself  receives  its  appellation  from  Saxasvati,  the  goddess  of 
learning,  under  whose  auspices  the  sacred  Literature  of  the  Hindus 
assumed  shape  and  authority.”  [May  we  not  with  as  much  proba- 
bility suppose  the  converse  to  have  been  the  case, — especially  as  her 
name  is  derived  from  mras,  “water”  (Hir.,  ix.  36), — and  that  the 
goddess  derived  her  name  from  the  river  on  whose  banks  she  may  he 
said  to  have  been  horn  ?]®*  “ These  indications  render  it  certain  that, 

whatever  seeds  were  imported  from  without,  it  was  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Sarasvat!  river  that  they  were  first  planted  and 
cultivated  and  reared  in  Hindustan.”  See  also  Lassen,  Zeitschrift, 
iii.  p.  202. 

The  high  degree  of  sanctity  ascribed  by  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  era,  to  the  country  between  the  Sarasvatl  and  Drishadvati, 
is  further  proved  by  the  following  passage  of  Manu,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to : 

Manu,  ii.  17-24  : Sarasvati-Drishadvatyor  deva-nadyor  yad  antaram  \ 
tarn  deva-nirniitam  desam  Brahmavartam  prachakshate  \ 18  | Tasmin 
dese  yah  achdrah  pdramparya-hramdgatah  | varndndm  sdntardldndfh  m 
sadachura  uchyate  | 19  | Kurukshetram  cha  Matsyds  cha  Panchdldh 
S’urasemkdh  | esha  Brahmarshi-deso  vai  Brahmdvartdd  anantarah  \ 20  | 
Etaddesa-prasutasya  sakdsdd  agrajanmanah  \ svarh  svam  charitram 
siksheran  prithivydrh  sarva-mdnavdh]  21 1 Hhnavad-Vindhyayor  madhyafk 
yat  prdg  Vinasandd  api  \ pratyag  eva  Praydgdch  cha  madhyadesah  pra- 
kirtitah  | 22  ] H samudrdt  tu  vai  purvdd  d samudrdt  tu  paschimdt  | 
tayor  evdntarafh  giryor  drydvartafh  vidur  ludhdh  \ 23  | krishnasdras  tu 
charati  mrigo  yatra  svahhdvatah  | sa  jneyo  yajniyo  deso  Mlechhadesas 
tatah  parah  | 24  | Etdn  dvijdtayo  desdn  sarhsrayeran  prayatnatah  \ sudras 
tu  yasmin  kasmin  vd  nivased  vritti-ka/rshitah  \ “ The  tract,  fashioned 

by  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the  two  divine  rivers  Sarasvatl  and 

occurred,  during  which  the  great  rishis  travelled  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
food,  and  thus  lost  the  Vedas  {teshdrn  kshudd  parltdndm  nashtah  vedd  ’bhidhavatdm). 
The  Muni  Sarasvata  was  about  to  depart  also,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  Sarasvatl ; 
na  gantavyatn  itah  putra  tavdhdram  aham  sadd  \ ddsydmi  matsyapravardn  ushyatam 
iha  Bhdrata  : “ Go  not  hence,  my  son  : I will  give  thee  excellent  fish  for  food.”  He 
accordingly  remained,  “preserving  his  life  and  the  Vedas”  [prdndn  veddihscha 
dhdrayan) ; and  communicated  the  Vedas  again  to  the  other  rishis  at  their  desire. 

88  See  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  338,  flf.  Professor  Weber,  however,  in 
his  review  of  that  volume  in  the  Lit.  Centralblatt  of  July  28th,  1870,  p.  864,  objects 
to  the  view  there  stated. 
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Drishadvati,  is  called  Brahmavartta.  18.  The  usage  relating  to  castes 
and  mixed  castes  which  has  been  traditionally  received  in  that  country, 
is  called  the  pure  usage.  19.  The  country  of  Kurukshetra,  and  of  the 
Matsyas,  Panchalas,  and  S'urasenas,  which  adjoins  Brahmavartta,  is 
the  land  of  brahmarshis  (divine  rishis).  20.  From  a Brahman  born  in 
that  region  let  all  men  upon  earth  learn  their  respective  duties.  21. 
The  tract  situated  between  the  Himavat  and  the  Vindhya  ranges  to 
the  east  of  Vinasana,  and  to  the  west  of  Prayaga,  is  known  as  the 
Madhyade^a  (central  region).  22.  The  wise  know  as  Aryavartta  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  same  two  ranges,  and  extends  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  ocean.  23.  The  land  where  the  black  antelope 
naturally  grazes  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  region  of  sacrifice ; 
beyond  that  limit  lies  the  country  of  the  Mlechhas.  24.  Let  twice-born 
men  be  careful  to  remain  within  these  (specified)  countries.  But  a 
Sudra  may  dwell  anywhere,  when  drawn  to  seek  subsistence.”®® 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  at  the  period  to  which  the 
rules  prescribed  in  these  verses  are  referable  the  Brahmans  had 
not  ordinarily  penetrated  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  range,  though 
adventurers  might  have  visited,  or  hermits  might  have  settled,  in 
those  regions.  And  even  to  the  north  of  the  Vindhya  we  find  the 
country  distributed  into  several  tracts  more  or  less  holy,  according 
to  their  distance  from  the  hallowed  spot  in  the  north  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarasvati.  First,  then,  we  have  this  small  region 
itself,  Brahmavartta.  This  name  may  signify  (1)  either  the  region  of 
Brahma,  the  creator,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  regarded  as  in 
some  peculiar  sense  the  abode  of  this  god,  and  possibly  the  scene  of  the 
creation ; or  (2)  the  region  of  devotion  or  the  Vedas  (brahma),  and 
then  it  will  rather  denote  the  country  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
performance  of  holy  rites  and  the  study  of  sacred  literature.  !Next  in 
order  we  have  the  land  of  the  Brahmarshis,  comprising  Kurukshetra 

I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  the  follornog  note : “ Panini,  ii.  4,  10, 
says  : S'udranam  aniravasitanam  : the  combination  into  a dvandva  of  S'udras  who 
are  not  excluded  (Kaiyyata  explains  niravasita  by  vahishkrita)  is  put  into  the 
singular.  On  this  the  Mahabhashya  remarks : Arydvartdd  anirvasitdndm  | he  punar 
Arydvartdh  | prdg  Adarsdt  pratyak  Kdlakavandd  dakshinena  Himavantam  uttarena 
Paripdtram  \ ” The  sense  is  as  follows:  ‘“Not  excluded’  from  Aryavarta.  But 
what  are  the  Aryavartas  ? The  country  east  of  Adars'a,  west  of  Kalakavana  (or  the 
forest  of  Kalaka),  south  of  the  Himavat,  and  north  of  Paripatra.” 
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(the  country  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  stretching  from  the  Sarasvatl  on 
the  north  towards  Yrindavana  and  Mathura),®”  with  the  country  of  the 
Matsyas,  Panchalas,  and  S'urasenas.  The  Panchalas  are  said  by  Kulluka 
Bhatta,  the  commentator  on  Manu,  to  have  occupied  the  country  about 
Kanyakubja  or  Kanauj  ; and  the  S'urasenas  to  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mathura.®'  The  third  tract,  called  Madhyadesa,  embraces 
a wider  area,  and  stretches,  north  and  south,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
Vindhya  range,  and  north-west  and  south-east,  from  Vinasana,  where 
the  Sarasvatl  disappeared  in  the  desert  (see  above,  p.  398)  to  Prayaga 
or  Allahabad.  The  fourth  region,  Aryavartta,  or  the  abode  of  the 
Aryas,  is  yet  more  extensive  than  the  last,  and  extends  within  the 
same  limits  of  latitude  from  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  (the  eastern  and  western  oceans). 

The  manner  in  which  these  several  countries  are  here  successively 
introduced  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Aryas  proceeded  gradually  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sarasvatl  (where,  as  we  have  supposed,  they  had 
established  themselves  after  traversing  the  Panjab)  towards  the  east 
and  south ; and  that  the  countries  farthest  to  the  south  and  east,  as 
weU  as  to  the  south-west,  of  the  Sarasvatl,  were  those  with  which 
they  had  become  last  acquainted,  and  were  least  familiar.  Another 
proof  that  the  Arians  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  south  of  the 
Vindhya,  or  thoroughly  occupied  the  eastern  provinces  of  Northern 
India,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  may  be  found  in  Manu,  x.  43, 
44  (see  first  volume  of  this  work,  second  ed.,  pp.  481,  f.,  486,  ff.), 
where  we  are  told  that  the  Paundrakas,  Odras,  and  Dravidas,  who  had 
formerly  been  Kshatriyas,  had,  from  neglect  of  religious  rites  and  the 
absence  of  Brahmans,  sunk  to  the  state  of  Vrishalas,  or  S'udras.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  some  at  least  of  the  people  of  those  countries, 
i.e.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  proper  and  of  northern  Orissa,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Coromandel  coast,®”  were  then  living  without 
Brahmanical  institutions ; and  consequently  that  the  Brahmans  had  not 
yet  taken  complete  possession  of  all  those  provinces ; though,  if  the 
definition  above  given  by  Manu  of  the  word  Aryavartta  may  be  relied 
on  as  proof,  the  Aryas  must  have  carried  their  conquests  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  eastern  ocean,  or  Bay  of  Bengal. 

See  the  map  of  Ancient  India,  in  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ii. 

®*  Panchalah  Kanyakubja-desah  S'urasenakdh  Mathurd-desah. 

See  Wilson’s  Vishnu-Purana,  1st  ed.,  pp.  190,192;  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  170, 
177,  and  notes. 
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In  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  we  find  the  following  remarkable  legend, 
to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Weber  (in  his  Ind.  Stud.,  i. 
170,  regarding  the  advance  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  spread  of 
their  religious  rites  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sarasvatl  (S'atap.  Br.,  i.  4,  1,  10,  ff.): — Videgho  ha  Mathavo  'gnim 
Vaisvatiaram  rmihhe  halhdra  \ tasya  Gotamo  Edhuganah  rishih  purohitah 
dsa  I tasmai  sma  dmantryamdno  na  pratisrinoti  “ na  id  me  'gnir  vaisvd- 
naro  mulihdd  nishpadydtai"  iti  | tam  riglhir  hvarjitum  dadhre  “ ‘vltiho- 
tram  tvd  have  dijumantam  samidhlmahi  | Ague  hrihantam  adhvare' 
videgha"  iti\  sa  na  pratisusrdva  JJd  Ague  suchayas  tava  sukrdh 
hhrdjantah  Irate  \ tava  jyotimshi  archayo'  videghd  ” iti  | sa  ha  naiva 
pratisusrdva  \ “ tam  tvd  ghritasnav  Imahe  ” ity  eva  abhivydharad  1 atha 
asya  ghrita-hlrtdv  eva  Agnir  Vaisvdnaro  muTchad  ujjajvdla  \ tam  na 
sasdka  dhdrayitum\  so  'sya  mukhdd  nishpede  | sa  imdm  prithivim  prdpa 
adah  \ tarhi  Videgho  Mdthavah  dsa  sarasvatydm  | sa  tatah  eva  prdh 
dahann  ahhiydya  imdm  prithivim  \ tam  Gotamas  cha  Rdhugano  Videghas 
cha  Mdthavah  paschdd  dahantam  anviyatuh]  sa  imdh  sarvdh  nadir 
atidaddha  | Saddnlra  ity  uttardd  girer  nirdhdvati  \ tdm  ha  eva  na 
atidaddha  ] tdm  ha  sma  tdm  purd  hrdhmandh  na  taranti  “ anatidagdha 
agnind  Vaisvdnarena  ” iti  \ tatah  etarhi  prdchlnam  hahavo  hrdhmandh  \ 
tad  ha  akshetrataram  iva  dsa  srdvitaram  iva  asvdditam  Agnind  Vais- 
vdnarena iti  I tad  u ha  etarhi  kshetrataram  iva  hrdhmandh  u hi  nunam 
etad  yajnair  asishvidan  \ sd  'pi  jaghanye  naiddghe  sam  iva  eva  kopayati 
tdvat  sltd  'natidagdhd  hy  Agnind  Vaihdnarena  \ sa  ha  uvdcha  Videgho 
Mdthavah  “ kva  aham  hhavdni"  iti  | “ atah  eva  te prdchlnam  hhuvanam" 
iti  ha  uvdcha  | sd  eshd  'py  etarhi  kosala-videhdndm  maryddd  | te  hi 
Mdthavdh  | Atha  ha  uvdcha  Gotamo  Edhuganah  “ Katham  nu  me 
dmantryamdno  na  pratyasraushlr " iti  \ Sa  ha  uvdcha  Agnir  me 
Vaisvdnaro  mukhe  'hhut  sa  na  id  me  mukhdd  nishpadydtai  tasmdt  te  na 
pratyasrausham"  iti\  '•'•tad  u katham  ahh-ud"  iti\  “ Yatra  eva  tvam 
' ghritasnav  Imahe ' iti  ahhivydhdrshls  tadd  eva  ghrita-klrtdv  Agnir 
Vaisvdnaro  mukhdd  udajvdllt  tam  ndiakaih  dhdrayitum  \ sa  me  mukhdd 
nirapddi"  iti  ) “Videgha®^  the  Mathava  bore  Agni  Vaisvanara  in  his 
mouth.  The  Kishi  Gotama  Eahugana®*  was  his  priest  (purohita). 
Though  addressed  by  him  he  (Yidegha)  did  not  answer,  ‘ lest  (he  said) 

See  also  Lassen’s  Ind.  Ant  toI.  i.  (2nd  ed.),  p.  645. 

Afterwards  prakritized  to  Videha?  **  See  E.Y.  i.  78,  5. 
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Agni  (Fire)  should  escape  from  my  mouth.’  [The  priest]  began  to 
invoke  Agni  with  verses  of  the  Rik;  ‘We  kindle  thee  at  the  sacrifice, 
0 wise  Agni,  the  sacrificer,  the  luminous,  the  mighty,’  (R.V.  v.  26,  3) 
‘ 0 Videgha.’  He  made  no  answer.  [The  priest  then  repeated,]  ‘ Thy 
bright,  brilliant,  flaming  beams  and  rays  mount  upwards,  0 Agni,’ 
(R.V.  viii.  44,  16)  ‘0  Videgha.’  [Still]  he  made  no  reply.  [The 
priest  then  recited:]  ‘Thee,  0 dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,’  etc. 
(R.V.  V.  26,  2).  So  far  he  uttered ; when  immediately  on  the  men- 
tion of  butter  (ghrita),  Agni  Vaisvanara  flashed  forth  from  his  mouth  : 
he  could  not  restrain  him,  so  he  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  then  fell 
down  to  this  earth.  Videgha  the  Mathava  was  then  on  [or  in]  the 
Sarasvati.  [Agni]  then  traversed  this  earth,  burning  towards  the 
east.  Gotama  Rahugana  and  Videgha  the  Mathava  followed  after 
him  as  he  burned  onward.  He  burnt  across  all  these  rivers ; but  he 
did  not  bum  across  the  Sadanlra,  which  descends  from  the  northern 
mountain  [the  HimMaya].  The  Brahmans  formerly  did  not  use  to 
cross  this  river,  because  it  had  not  been  burnt  across  by  Agni  Vais- 
vanara. But  now  many  Brahmans  [live]  to  the  east  of  it.  It  used  to 
be  uninhabitable,  and  swampy,  being  untasted  by  Agni  Vaisvanara. 
It  is  now,  however,  habitable ; for  Brahmans  have  caused  it  to  be 
tasted  by  sacrifices.  In  the  end  of  summer  this  river  is,  as  it  were, 
incensed,  being  still  cold,  not  having  been  bui-nt  across  by  Agni  Vais- 
vanara. Videgha  the  Mathava  spake  : ‘Where  shall  I abide?’  [Agni] 
replied,  ‘ Thy  abode  [shall  be]  to  the  east  of  this  (river).’  This 
stream  is  even  now  the  boundary  of  the  Kosalas  and  Videhas ; for  they 
are  Mathavas.  Gotama  Rahugana  then  said:  ‘How  was  it  that, 
though  addressed  by  me,  thou  didst  not  answer  ? ’ He  replied : 
‘ Agni  Vaisvanara  was  in  my  mouth.  I did  not  answer  lest  he  should 
escape  from  my  mouth.’  ‘How  then,’  [rejoined  Gotama]  ‘did  it  come 
to  pass  [that  he  escaped]  ? ’ [Videgha  answered] : ‘ As  thou  didst 
utter  the  words,  “ 0 dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,”  then,  at  the  men- 
tion of  butter,  Agni  Vaisvanara  flashed  forth  from  my  mouth  : I could 
not  retain  him,  he  issued  from  my  mouth.’” 

In  this  passage  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Aryas  with  their 
Brahmanical  worship,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati  eastward  to  those 
of  the  Sadanlra,  and  afterwards  beyond  that  stream,  is,  as  I have  said, 
distinctly  indicated.  At  the  time  when  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  was 
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composed,  the  Brahmans  had  already  (as  Weher  remarks)  dwelt  for  a 
long  time  in  the  country  heyond  the  Sadanira,  and  it  had  then  become 
a principal  seat  of  the  Brahmanical  religion ; as  Janaka,  the  king  of 
Yideha,  appears  in  that  work  with  the  title  of  “ samrat,”  or  emperor. 
Thus  (S'atap.  Br.  xi.  3,  1,  2),  we  have  the  following  notice  : “Janaka 
the  Y aideha  put  this  question  to  Yaj  navalkya.  ‘ Dost  thou,  0 
Tajnavalkya,  know  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice?’  ‘ 0 monarch,’  he  replied, 
‘ I know  it.’  Professor  Weher  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
legend  I have  just  quoted  : “ Under  the  name  of  Agni  Yaisvanara  (the 
Fire  which  hums  for  all  men),  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Brahmans 
appears  to  he  intended.  The  part  which  in  the  legend  the  priest 
plays  in  reference  to  the  king  is  mysterious ; hut  I understand  it  to 
mean  that  he  compelled  him  to  propagate  the  Arian  worship  towards 
the  east.  The  Sadanira  presents  an  obstacle,  not  from  its  magnitude 
or  the  difficulty  of  crossing  it  (which  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  must 
have  previously  done  in  a greater  degree),  but  from  the  inhospitable 
character  of  the  territory  beyond;  for  the  word  ‘ sravitaram,’  ‘ some- 
what flowing,’  designates  the  nature  of  the  tract  as  an  inundated 
swamp.®’  Even  after  Yidegha  Mathava  had  advanced  across  the  river, 
the  Brahmans  (as  the  Arians  are  here  called)  appear  to  have  remained 
for  a long  time  on  its  western  hank,  and  to  have  only  crossed  in  greater 
numbers  after  the  king  with  his  people  had  cultivated  the  country ; 
until,  in  the  time  of  the  S'atap.  Br.,  it  had  attained  such  a flourishing 
condition,  that  the  tradition  of  its  oceanic  origin  was  only  indistinctly 
preserved.”  Ind.  Stud.  i.  pp.  178,  179. 

In  the  Yocahularies  of  Amara  Sinha,  i.  2,  3,  33,  and  Hemachandra, 
4,  150,  Sadanira  is  given  as  a synonym  of  Karatoya,  a river  in  the 
north  of  Bengal  Proper.  But  as  the  Sadanira  is  in  this  passage 
described  as  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Kosalas  and  Yidelias, 
or  the  countries  of  Oudh  and  Xorth  Behar,  it  seems  that  the  river  at 
present  called  the  Gandak  must  he  meant. — Weber,  as  above,  p.  181. 

S'atap.  Br.  p.  846  : Tad  ha  etaj  Janaho  Vaideho  YajhavalJcyam  paprachha 
“ vettha  agnihotram  Tajhavalkga”  iti  “veda  samrdd"  iti  \ See  also  S'atap.  Br.  xi. 
6,  2,  1,  p.  872,  where  Janaka  is  addressed  by  the  Brahmans  hy  the  same  title. 

In  illustration  of  this,  a line  of  the  Mahabh.  ii.  1078,  is  referred  to  by  Weber, 
which  states  that  Bhimasena,  in  the  course  of  his  conquest  of  the  eastern  country, 
came  to  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Himavat,  which  was  of  aqueous  origin  ; tato 
Himavatah  pdrivaih  samabhyetya  jalodbhavam. 
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Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  64  (2nd  ed.),  remarks : “ Some  lexicographers 
identify  the  Karatoya  with  the  Sadanira,  whilst  in  other  lists  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  view  in 
the  present  case,  especially  as  Sadanira  means  always  ‘ abounding  in 
water,’  and  might  be  applied  to  any  large  river.” 

Lassen  (Zeitschrift  for  1839,  p.  22,  f.)  quotes,  for  another  purpose, 
and  comments  on,  the  following  passage  from  the  Mahabharata,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Sadanira  occurs;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  its 
position.  “ Departing  from  the  Kurus  (from  Indraprastha),  they 
passed  through  the  middle  of  Kurujangala,  and  came  to  the  lovely 
Padma  lake.  Then  passing  Kalakuta,  they  crossed  successively  on 
one  mountain  (or  in  Ekaparvataka?)  the  rivers  GandakI,  Mahasona, 
and  Sadanira.  Having  then  crossed  the  beautiful  Sarayu,  and  seen 
the  eastern  Kosala,  they  crossed  the  river  Mala  Charmanvatl,  and 
came  to  Mithila.”^®  In  this  passage  (if  any  order  has  been  pre- 
served), it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Sadanira  is  placed  between  the 
GandakI  (whatever  stream  this  name  denotes)  and  the  Sarayu,  and  so 
to  the  west  of  the  latter  river.  Its  position  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  well  defined  in  the  ancient  Indian  authorities.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence  for  our  present  purpose,  as  any  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  precise  locality  of  the  river  does  not  obscure  the  plain  and 
express  purport  of  the  legend,  viz.,  that  the  Brahmans  with  their 
worship  advanced  from  the  Sarasvatl  eastward  to  Behar  and  Bengal. 


Sect.  IV. — Advance  of  the  Arians  from  the  Boah  across  the  Vindhya 
Mountains;  and  their  conflicts  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Bekhan. 

It  is  not  essential  for  the  object  which  I have  in  view  to  attempt 
to  trace  with  any  precision  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
Aryas  to  the  east  and  south,  which  a review  and  comparison  of  the 
data  supplied  by  the  Brahmanas,  the  Eamayana,  and  the  Mahabharata 
may  enable  the  careful  investigator  to  determine,  and  to  refer  to 
particular  periods. 

38  Mababh.,  ii.  793 : Kuruhhtjah  prasthitas  te  tu  madhyena  Kurujdngalam  | 
Ramyam  Padmasaro  gatvd  Kdlakutam  atltya  cha  | GandaTclih  cha  Mahasonam 
SaddnTram  tathaiva  cha  | Rkaparvatake  nadyah  kramenaitydvrajanta  te  | Utftrya 
Sarayum  ramyam  drishtvd purvdih  cha  Kosaldm  | Atltya  jagmur  Mithildm  Maldih 
Charmanvaftm  nadim  ] ] 
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As  it  is  only  necessary  for  my  argument  to  prove  that  they  did 
advance  from  the  north-west  to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  and  that  in 
so  doing  they  came  into  contact  with  aboriginal  races  who  had  been 
in  previous  occupation  of  the  country,  it  will  suffice  for  this  purpose 
if  (after  the  foregoing  notice  of  their  progress  to  the  eastward)  I now 
pass  on  to  that  great  southward  movement,  of  which  we  can  perhaps 
discern  the  indistinct  outlines  in  the  poetic  and  hyperbolical  narrative 
of  the  Ramayana. 

“The  Ramayana,”  remarks  Professor  Lassen  (Ind.  Ant.,  first  ed., 
i.  534;  second  ed.,  p.  646,  f.),  “in  the  proper  action  of  the  poem, 
designates,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  north  of  Hindustan  as  Arian.” 
“It  represents  Mithila  and  Anga  in  the  east  as  Arian  countries;  and 
regards  the  Kekayas  in  the  west,  though  dwelling  beyond  the 
Sarasvati,  as  a pure  Arian  race ; and  to  this  tribe  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Hasaratha  belongs.”  Among  the  persons  who  were  to  he 
invited  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  monarch  are  the  following,  Ramayana, 
Schlegel’s  ed.,  i.  12,  20,  ff.  (=Bombay  ed.,  section  13,  21,  ff . ; and 
Gorresio’s  ed.,  12,  18,  AT.) : MUMladhipatim  iurarh  Janaltam  dridha- 
vihramam  | nishthitam,  sarva-sustresliu  \ tatha  vedeshu  nishtliitam  | . . . | 
tathu  Kelcaya-rajanam  vriddham  parama-dharmikam  \ svasurarh  raja- 
simhasya  sa-putratn  tvam  ihdnaya  \ Angesvaraih  cha  rajdnam  Lomapadarh 
susatkritam  | suvratam  deva-sankusam  svayam  evdnayasva  ha  \ Prdchydmi 
cha  Sindhusauvlrdn  Saurdshtreydrhs  cha pdrthivdn  | Ddkshindtydn  naren- 
drdms  cha  sarvdn  dnaya  md  ehiram  \ “ [Bring]  Janaka,  the  heroic  king 
of  Mithila,  of  stubborn  valour,  versed  in  all  the  S'astras,  and  in  the 

Vedas Bring  also  the  aged  and  very  righteous  king  of  the 

Kekayas,  the  father-in-law  of  the  lion-like  king,  together  with  his 
son;  and  thyseK  bring  Lomapada,  the  devout  and  god-like  king  of 
the  Angas,  paying  him  aU  honour.  And  bring  speedily  aU  the  eastern, 
the  Sindhusauvira,  the  Surashtra,  and  the  southern  monarchs.” 

The  word  “southern  kings”  may,  Lassen  says,  be  employed  here 
in  a restricted  sense,  or  inexactly,  for  from  other  parts  of  the  poem  it 
appears  that  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  was  still  un- 
occupied by  the  Aryas.  Even  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  represented 
as  occupied  by  a savage  race,  the  Kishadas.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the 
Ram.,  ii.  50,  33,  flf.,  Bombay  ed.  (=ii.  50,  18,  ft.,  Schlegel’s  ed. ; 
and  ii.  47,  9,  ff.  in  Gorresio’s  ed.)  (a  curious  passage,  which  I shall 
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cite  at  some  length.) : Tatra  raja  Guho  ndma  Rdmastjatma-samah  sakhd  | 
Nishdda-jdtyo  halavdn  sthapatis  cheti  visrutah  \ sa  srutvd  purusha-vyd- 
ghram  Rdmam  vishayam  dgatam  \ vriddhaih  pa/rivrito  'mdtyair  jndtihhis 
chdpy  updgatah  | tato  Nishddddhipatim  drishtvd  durdd  upastJdtam  \ 
saha  Saumitrind  Rdmah  samdgachhad  Guhena  sah  \ tarn  drtah  sampa- 
rishvajya  Guho  Rdghavam  ahravlt  \ ^^yathd  'yodhyd  tathedam  te  Rdma 
him  karavdni  te  \ idrisam  hi  mahdbdho  hah  prdpsyaty  atithim  priyam  ” j 
tato  gunavad  annddyarn  updddya  prithagvidham  | arghyarh  chopdnayach 
chhigram  vdliyam  chedam  uvdcha  ha\  sv dgatam  te  mahdhdho  taveyam 

akhild  mahl  | vayam  preshydh  hhavdn  lhartd  sddhu  rdjyam  prasddhi 
nah  ” I . . . . Guham  evam  Iruvdnam  tu  Rdghavah  pratyuvdcha  ha  \ 
architds  chaiva  hrishtds  eha  hhavatd  sarvadd  vayam  \ padlhydm  ahhi- 
gamdeh  chaiva  sneha-sandarsanena  cha  ” | hhujdhhydm  sddhu-vrittdhhydm 
pidayan  vdkyam  ahravlt  | “ dishtyd  tvdm  Guha  pasydmi  hy  arogam 
saha  hdndhavaih"  \ “There  [there  was]  a king  called  Guha,  of  the 
race  of  the  Mshadas,  a friend  whom  Rama  regarded  as  himself,  and 
renowned  as  a powerful  chief  (sthapati).^®  He,  hearing  that  the 
eminent  Rama  had  come  to  his  country,  approached  him  attended  hy 
his  aged  ministers  and  relations.  Rama  then,  along  with  the  son  of 
Sumitra  (i.e.  Lakshmana),  seeing  from  a distance  that  the  Hishada 
king  had  arrived,  met  him.  Guha,  distressed  (at  the  state  in  which 
he  saw  Rama),  embraced  him,  and  said  : ‘ This  country  is  thine,  like 
(thine  own)  Ayodhya.  What  can  I do  for  thee  ? Tor  who  shall  find 
a guest  so  dear  as  thou  art?’  He  then  brought  excellent  food  of 
various  sorts,  and  quickly  presented  the  customary  ‘arghya’  (offei-ing); 
and  then  said : ‘Welcome,  large-armed  hero,  this  whole  earth  is  thine  : 
we  are  thy  servants,  thou  art  our  master : rule  over  our  kingdom 
prosperously.’  ....  Rama  replied  thus  to  this  address  of  Guha : 
‘We  have  always  been  honoured  by  thee,  and  we  have  been  delighted 
with  thee ; both  by  thy  coming  on  foot  to  meet  us,  and  by  thy  dis- 
play of  affection.’  Then  pressing  (Guha)  with  his  holy  arms,  he 
said : ‘ Happily,  0 Guha,  I behold  thee  and  all  thy  kinsfolk  in  good 
health,’  ” etc.'°“  This  chieftain  provided  a boat  to  ferry  Rama  with 

See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  366,  note  164,  and  the  gloss  of  Govinda 
Ananda  on  Brahma  Sutra,  i.  3,  34.  BihUotheca  Indica,  p.  317. 

ifo  It  is  singular  that  a Nishada  should  be  here  represented  as  a friend  of  Eama, 
“equal  to  (or,  dear  as)  himself,”  and  whom  he  affectionately  embraces.  The  com- 
mentator thus  tries  to  explain  the  matter:  Yadyapi  idriia-sakhyaih  “hina-preshyam 
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his  wife  and  brother  across  the  Ganges  (Ram.,  Schegel’s  ed.  ii.  52, 
vv.  4-7  and  68,  ff.,  = Bombay  ed.  ii.  52,  5,  ff.,  74,  ff.) : and  after- 
wards attended  on  his  other  brother,  Bharata,  when  he  also  passed  the 
same  way.  (Ram.,  Schegel’s  and  Bombay  editions ; ii.  83,  20,  and  84, 
I,  10,  etc.) 

In  the  same  poetical  narrative,  the  Dandaka  forest  is  represented 
as  beginning  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  The  whole 
country  from  this  point  to  the  Godavari  is  described  as  a wilderness, 
over  which  separate  hermitages  are  scattered,  while  vrild  beasts  and 
Rakshasas  everywhere  abound.  “ The  Ramayana,”  says  Lassen 
(first  ed.,  i.  535;  second  ed.,  pp.  647,  f.),  “contains  the  narrative  of 
the  first  attempt  of  the  Arians  to  extend  themselves  to  the  south  by 

hma-.iakhyam"  ity  adina  upapatakeshti  ganitam  tathapi  fad  vipra-visliayam  \ rdjndm 
utavika  - balena  pratjojanavaUvdt  shadvidha-bala-sangrahasya  raja-dharmatvdchcha 
tat-sakhyam  eva  iti  dik  | atra  idam  bodhyam  Nishdda  - Guha-vishaye  Mdmasya 
“ atmasamah  sakhd  ” ity  evam  vadatd  Vdlmlkind  Rdma-samatva-Rdma-samdna- 
khydtitvoktyd  bhagavad-bhaktatvena  Jdishddatve  ’pi  purva-krita-sravamdimattvena 
tasya  tattvajnatvaih  suchitam  | “ Although  such  a friendship  is,  according  to  the 
words  (no  doubt  of  some  smriti),  ‘ the  service  of  the  low,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
low,’  etc.,  reckoned  among  the  minor  sins,  yet  this  refers  to  Brahmans,  since  in  the 
case  of  kings  such  friendship  is  owing  to  the  need  they  have  of  a force  of  people 
living  in  the  forests,  and  it  is  part  of  a king’s  duty  to  collect  a force  of  sis  kinds 
of  soldiers.  Here  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Valmiki,  when  he  describes  the  Nishada 
Guha  as  being  a ‘friend  dear  to  Rama  as  his  own  soul,’  by  speaking  of  his  equality 
with  Rama,  and  of  his  being  in  the  same  category  with  Rama,  intimates  that  he 
had, — through  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  although  now  in  the  state  of 
a Nishada,  yet  by  what  he  had  formerly  done  and  heard, — attained  to  a knowledge 
of  the  highest  truth.” 

Ram.  iii.  1,  1,  Bombay  ed.  (=  iii.  6,  1,  Gorresio) : Pravisya  tu  niaharanyaih 
Bandakaranyani  atmamn  | Rdmo  dadaria  durdharshas  tapasdsrama-mandalam\ 
Rama  alludes  to  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  iii.  11,  31,  Bombay  ed.  (=iii.  15,  33, 
Gorresio) : Na  tu  jdndmi  taiii  desam  vanasydsya  mahattayd  \ Kutrdsrama  padam 
ramyam  maharshes  tasya  dhlmatah  \ “ From  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  I cannot 
discover  the  spot  where  the  sacred  hermitage  of  the  great  and  wise  rishi  exists. 

At  a later  period,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Mahomedan  inroads  into 
Hindustan,  southern  India  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Brahmanical 
religion  and  learning.  Thus  in  the  verse  of  Yyasa  cited  by  Weber  (Hist,  of  Ind. 
Lit.,  p.  247,  note),  it  is  said  : Samprdpte  tu  kalau  kale  Vindhyddrer  uttare  sthitdh\ 
Brdhmandh  yajnarahitdh  jyofih-sdstra-pardngmukhdh  \ “ In  the  Kali  age  the 

Brahmans  living  to  the  north  of  the  Vindhya  are  destitute  of  sacrifice,  and  averse  to 
astronomy;”  while  another  law  book,  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  says ; Vindhyasya 
dakshine  bhdge  yatra  Goddvari  sthitd  | tatra  Veddscha  yajndieha  bhavishyanti  Kalau 
yuge  \ “ In  the  Kali  age  the  Vedas  and  sacrifices  will  be  found  to  the  south  of  the 
Vindhya,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.’’ 
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conquest ; but  it  presupposes  the  peaceable  extension  of  Brahmanical 
missions  in  the  same  direction,  as  having  taken  place  still  earlier. 
Eama,  when  he  arrives  on  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  range,  finds 
there  the  sage  Agastya,  by  whom  the  southern  regions  had  been 
rendered  safe  and  accessible.  Agastya  appears  as  the  adviser  and 
guide  of  Earn  a,  and  as  the  head  of  the  hermits  settled  in  the  south. 
In  this  legend  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  recollection  that  the  south 
was  originally  a vast  forest,  which  was  first  brought  into  cultivation 
by  Brahmanical  missions.  The  Eakshasas  who  are  represented  as 
disturbing  the  sacrifices  and  devouring  the  priests,  signify  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  merely  the  savage  tribes  which  placed  themselves  in 
hostile  opposition  to  the  Brahmanical  institutions.  The  only  other 
actors  who  appear  in  the  legend  in  addition  to  these  inhabitants  are 
the  monkeys,  which  ally  themselves  to  Eama,  and  render  him  assist- 
ance. This  can  only  mean  that  when  the  Arian  Kshatriyas  first  made 
hostile  incursions  into  the  south,  they  were  aided  by  another  portion 
of  the  indigenous  tribes.  Eama  reinstates  in  possession  of  his  ancestral 
kingdom  a monkey-king  who  had  been  expelled,  and  in  return  receives 
his  assistance.” 

Whether  or  not  we  concur  with  Lassen  in  thinking  that  the  idea  of 
the  monstrous  characteristics  which  are  assigned  to  these  gigantic 
demons,  the  Eakshasas,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
whom  the  Brahmanical  anchorites  found  in  occupation  of  the  forests, 
and  from  whom  they  would  no  doubt  suffer  continual  molestation  and 
cruelty  (and  perhaps  this  view  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  both  the  rude  aboriginal  races,  and  cloud-demons,  and  malignant 
sprites  appear  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  Dasyu  in  the  Yedic  hymns), 
— or  whether  we  regard  them  as  poetical  creations,  in  which  the  Indian 
imagination  runs  riot  in  the  description  of  coars,e  and  grotesque  brutal- 
ity,— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  southern  India  was  at  the  period 
referred  to  but  partially  cultivated,  and  that  it  had  only  begun  to  be 
occupied  by  Arian  colonists.  The  following  are  some  of  the  passages 
of  the  Eamayana  in  which  the  atrocities  of  the  Eakshasas  are 
described.  An  aged  rishi,  the  spokesman  of  the  hermits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chitrakuta,  thus  represents  to  Eama  the  sufferings 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Earn.,  ii.  116,  11,  fif.  (Bombay  ed.  Comp. 
Gorresio’s  ed.,  iii.  1,  15,  ff.) : Ravanavarajah  kaschit  Kharo  ndmeka 
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rahshasah  \ utpafya  tapasan  sarvdn  janasthdna-nivasinah  | 12  | 
dhrishtai  chajitakdsi  cha  nrisamsah  purushddakah  | avaliptas  cha  pdpas 
cha  tvdrh  cha  tdta  na  mrishyate  | 13  | tvam  yadd-praihriti  hy  asminn 
dkrame  tdta  vartase  \ tadd-prahhriti  rakshdfhsi  vipralcurvanti  tdpasdn  \ 
14  I darsayanti  hi  liibhatmih  krurair  hhuhanakair  api  \ ndnd-rupair 
virupais  cha  rupair  asukha-darsanaih  | 15  j aprasastair  asuchihhih 
samprayujya  cha  tdpasdn  | pratighnanty  apardn  kshipram  andrydh 
puratah  sthitdn  \ 16  | teshu  teshv  dsrama-sthdneshv  ahuddham  avaliya 
cha  I ramante  tdpasdihs  tatra  ndsayanto  ’Ipachetasah  | 17  | avakshipanti 
srug-lhdnddn  agriln  sinchanti  vdrina  | kalasdms  cha  pramardanti  havane 
samupasthite  | 18  | tair  durditmahhir  dvishtdn  dsramdn  prajighdmsavah  | 
gamandydnya-desasya  chodayanty  rishayo  'dya  mdm  \ tat  purd  Rdma 
sdrirlm  upahimsdm  tapasvishu  | darsayanti  hi  dushtds  te  tyakshydmah 
imam  dsramam\  “11,  12.  A certain  Rakshasa,  called  Khara,  the 
younger  brother  of  Ravana,  fierce,  esteeming  himself  victorious,  cruel, 
a man-eater,  arrogant,  wicked,  distresses  the  devotees  dwelling  in 
Janasthana  and  cannot  endure  thee.  13.  From  the  time  when  thou 
hast  dwelt  in  this  hermitage  the  Rakshasas  distress  the  devotees. 
14.  They  show  themselves  in  various  disgusting,  cruel,  terrible,  and 
ugly  forms.  15.  And  these  base  {andrya)  wretches  harass  others  by 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  vile  and  impure  objects.  16.  These 
foolish  beings  coming  unperceived  and  disguised  into  different  places 
near  the  hermitages  take  delight  in  destroying  the  ascetics.  17. 
They  cast  away  the  sacrificial  ladles  and  vessels,  put  out  the  fires  with 
water,  and  smash  the  water-jars  at  the  time  of  the  oblation.  18. 
Desiring  to  desert  the  hermitages  infested  by  these  malignant  wretches, 
the  rishis  to-day  are  urging  me  to  go  to  another  place.  19.  The 
wicked  ones  already  show  a desire  to  infiict  bodily  injury  on  the 
ascetics  : we  shall  abandon  this  hermitage.” 

Proceeding  on  his  journey  through  the  forest,  Rama  encounters 
Viradha,  a Rakshasa,  who  is  thus  described.  Ram.  Bombay  ed.  iii.  2, 
4,  ff.  (Gorresio’s  ed.  iii.  7,  5,  ff.) : Badarsa  girisringdhham  purushd- 
dam  mahdsvanam  | 5 | gahhlrdksham  mahdvaktram  vikatam  vikatodaram  \ 

The  original  words  are : Abuddham  and  avaliya,  which  the  commentator 
explains  as  '■'ahuddham”  aviditam  yathd  hhavati  tathd  nidradau  "avaliya  cha” 
nirhhayam  dslishya  cha  \ “ Unknown,  in  sleep,  etc. ; and  fearlessly  insinuating 

themselves.”  Gorresio’s  edition  substitutes  the  words  llndh  vikrita-da>-aa>iah, 
“ dissolved  ” [into  air]  and  *•  changed  in  appearance.” 
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hihhatsam  vishamam  dirgham  vikritafh  ghora-darsanam  \ 6 | vasunam 
charnia  vaitjaghram  vasdrdram  rudhwokshitam  \ trdsanam  sarva-hhuta- 
nam  vyaditusyam  ivantakam  \ 7 [ trin  simhams  chaturo  vydghran  dvau 
vrikau  prishatdn  dasa  \ savishdnam  vasd-digdham  gajasya  cha  siro  mahat  | 
avasajydyase  sule  vinadantam  maJidsvanam  | “He  beheld  a being  like 
a mountain  peak,  a man-eater,  loud-voiced,  (5)  hollow-eyed,  large- 
mouthed,  huge,  huge-beUied,  horrible,  rude,  long,  deformed,  of  dread- 
ful aspect,  (6)  wearing  a tiger’s  skin,  dripping  with  fat,  wetted  with 
blood,  terrific  to  all  creatures,  like  Death  with  open  mouth,  (7)  bearing 
three  lions,  four  tigers,  two  wolves,  ten  deer,  and  the  great  head  of  an 
elephant  with  the  tusks,  and  smeared  with  fat,  on  the  point  of  an  iron 
pike,  shouting  with  a loud  voice.” 

This  demon,  who  was  slain  by  Rama,  turned  out  to  be  a Gandharva, 
who  by  a curse  had  been  transformed  into  a Eakshasa ; but  now  on  his 
death,  regains  his  primeval  form.  He,  nevertheless,  requests  that  his 
body  shall  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  Rakshasas ; Ram.,  Bomb, 
ed.  iii.  4,  22  (Gorresio  iii.  8,  19):  Avate  ckdpi  main  Rdma  niksMpya 
kusall  vraja  | rakshasdiii  gata-satvdndm  esha  dharmah  sandtanah  | 23  | 
avate  ye  nidhiyante  teshdm  lokdh  satdtandh  | . . . . | 27  | tatah  kha- 
nitram  dddya  Lakshmanah  svahhram  uttamam  \ akhanat  pdrsvatas 
tasya  Virddhasya  mahdtmanah  | 28  | tarn  mukta-kantham  utkshipya 
sankukarnam  mahdsvanam  | VirddKam  prdkshipat  svahhre  nadantam 
hhairavasvanain  \ “And,  Rama,  cast  me  into  a trench,  and  go  away 
prosperously,  for  such  is  the  immemorial  custom  in  regard  to  deceased 


The  Nishadas  also  are  described  ia  the  Puranas  as  very  black  and  ugly,  but 
differ  from  the  Rakshasas  in  being  very  short.  See  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  301 , 
303,  and  Wilson’s  Yishnu-Pur.  2nd  ed..  i.  181.  The  Bhag.-Pur.,  iv.  14,  43-46,  thus 
describes  them: — '' Vinischityaivam  rishayo  vipannasya  malvpateh  \ mamanthur 
unon  tarasd  tatrasid  bahuko  narah  | kdkakrislino  'tihrasvdngo  hrasvabdhur  malia- 
haniili  I Hrasvapud  nimnandsagro  raktakshas  tdmramurdhajah  \ Tam  tu  te  'vanatam 
dlnam  kim  karoiwti  vddinam  ( nishtdety  abruvaTns  tdta  sa  nishadas  tato  ’bhavat\ 
Tasya  vams'nstu  naishdddh  giri-kanana-gocharah  | “ The  rishis  having  thus  resolved, 
vigorously  rubbed  the  thigh  of  the  defunct  king  (Vena),  when  there  issued  from  it  a 
servile  man,  black  as  a crow,  very  short  in  limb,  with  short  arms,  large  jaws,  short 
feet,  pendent  nose,  red  eyes,  and  copper-coloured  hair.  This  man,  humble  and  bowed 
down,  asked  them  what  he  should  do.  They  answered,  ‘Sit  down’  {nishida),  and 
he,  in  consequence,  became  a Kishdda.  His  descendants  are  the  Naishadas,  who 
dwell  in  hills  and  forests.”  We  are  informed  by  Prof.  Wilson  that  the  Padma 
Purana  (Bhu.-K.)  ” has  a similar  description,  adding  to  the  dwarfish  stature  and 
black  complexion,  a wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a protuberant  belly.” 
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Eakshasas ; such  of  them  as  are  so  interred  attain  to  ever-enduring 
worlds.”  . . . “27.  Then  Lakshmana,  taking  a spade,  dug  a suitable 
trench  by  the  side  of  the  great  Viradha.  28.  And  raising  the  pin- 
eared,’'**  loud-voiced  Rakshasa,  after  Rama  had  removed  his  foot  from 
his  throat,  he  cast  him  into  the  trench,  resounding  dreadfully.”  ’'** 
This  may  allude  (as  Weber  remarks,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  272,  note)  to  a 
difference  between  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Erahmanical  Indians  and 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  following  are  two  further  passages  in  which  the  Rakshasas  and 
their  oppression  of  the  anchorites  are  described.  The  sufferers,  it 
appears,  assert  that  they  possess  the  power  of  ridding  themselves  of 
their  enemies  by  their  superhuman  faculties ; but  these  faculties  they 
do  not  choose  to  exert,  for  the  reason  assigned.  Ram.,  Bombay  ed.,  iii. 
6,  15,  ff.  (Gorresio’s  ed.  iii.  10,  16,  ff.) ; So  'yam  hrahmana-hhayishtho 
'vunaprastha-gano  niahan  \ tvannatho  'nuthdvad Ruma  Rukshasair  hanyate 
Ihrisam  \ ehi  pahja  sanrdni  munin&m  hhdvitatmanum  \ hatdndm 
Rdkshasair  gJiorair  hahundm  hahudhd  vane  \ Pampd-nadi-nivdsdndm  anu 
Manddkinim  api  \ Chitralcutdlaydndm  cha  h'iyate  Icadanam  mahat  \ 
“ This  large  company  of  hermits,  principally  Brahmans,  whose  lord 
thou  art,  is  slaughtered  by  the  Rakshasas,  as  if  they  had  no  protector. 
Come,  Rama,  and  behold  the  bodies  of  numerous  meditative  munis, 
lying  slain  by  the  Rakshasas  in  many  parts  of  the  forest.  A great 
slaughter  is  being  perpetrated  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pampa,  and  the 
MandakinI,’'”  and  the  residents  on  Chitrakuta.”  Ram.  iii.  10,  10, 
Bombay  ed.  ( = Gorresio’s  ed.  iii.  14,  11,  ff.):  10  | Rdlcshasair  Ban- 
dakdranye  hahuhltih  kdmarupihhih  \ 1 1 | arditdh  sma  bhrisam  Rdma 

105  The  sense  of  the  epithet  sanhu-karna  is  not  clear.  It  is  compounded  of 
sanku,  a “pin,”  “peg,”  or  “stake,”  and  karna,  “ ear.”  The  commentator  explains 
sanku  by  sanku-vat  kathinam,  “ hard  as  a pin.” 

In  the  sequel,  however,  Eiima  encounters  Kahandha,  another  Eakshasa,  whom 
at  his  request  Laksmana  hums  on  a funeral  pile  in  a trench. — Earn.  iii.  71,  31 ; 72, 
1,  ff.  ( = Gorr.  sec.  75,  verses,  45,  50,  ff.) 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  name  of  a river  in  the  Himal.aya  [a  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  flowing  down  from  the  glacier  of  Kedarnath ; see  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  1st  ed.,  p.  1 87,  note  ; Ramiiyana,  iv.  44,  94,  Gorresio’s  ed.  saptarshi-bhava- 
naiii  tatm  tatra  Mandakinl  natU  | “ There  (in  the  country  of  the  Uttara  Kurus)  is 
the  abode  of  the  seven  rishis  ; there  is  the  river  Mandakinl and  my  “Notes  of  a 
trip  to  Kedarnath,”  printed  in  1855  for  private  circulation,  p.  15,  f.]  is  applied  to 
a river  in  the  centre  of  India.  This  illustrates  what  has  been  said  above  (pp.  344, 
.347  and  349)  about  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  different  streams. 
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ihav&n  nas  tatra  rakshatu  \ homa-lcdle  tu  samprupte  parva-lculeshu 
chdnagha  | 12  | dharshayanti  sma  durdharshdh  Rdkshasdh  pisitdsandh  \ 
Rdkshasair  dharshitdndm  cha  tdpasdmdm  tapasvindm  | 13  [ gatim  mri- 
gayamdndndm  hhavdn  nah  paramd  gatih  \ kdmafh  tapah-prahkdvena 
saktdh  hantuni  nisdchardn  | 14  | chirdrjUam  na  chechhdmas  tapah 
khandayitum  vayam  \ hahuvighnam  tapo  nityafh  duscharam  chaiva  Rd- 
ghava  | 15  | tena  sdpam  na  munchdmo  hhakshyamdnds  cha  Rdkshasaih  | 
10,  11.  “We  are  greatly  harassed  by  numerous  Eakshasas  in  the 
Dandaka  forest,  who  change  their  forms  at  will.  At  the  time  of 
offering  the  oblation  and  on  festivals,  (12)  the  fierce,  flesh-devouring 
Eakshasas  assail  us.  Of  us,  the  devout  ascetics,  thus  assailed,  and  (13) 
seeking  a helper,  thou  art  the  supreme  defence.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
power  of  our  austerities  we  could  at  will  slay  these  goblins;  (14)  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  nullify  the  merit  which  has  been  earned  by  long 
exertion.  The  acquisition  of  such  merit  is  arduous,  and  attended  with 
many  obstacles:  (15)  it  is  on  that  account  that,  even  while  being 
devoured,  we  abstain  from  launching  curses  against  our  oppressors.” 
The  utterance  of  a curse,  it  appears  from  this  passage,  was  an  act  which 
neutralized  the  sanctity  of  him  who  pronounced  it.  Compare  the  story 
of  Visvamitra  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  408.  Sita,  however, 
thinks  that  her  husband  Eama  has  no  right  to  slay  the  Eakshasas, 
who  were  not  in  a state  of  hostility  with  him,  and  had  done  him  no 
injury.^"® 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  why  the  aid  of  Eama  should  have  been 
so  earnestly  invoked,  as  the  sage  Agastya  appears  to  have  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  keeping  the  Eakshasas  under  restraint.  His  prowess 
is  thus  described.  Earn.  iii.  11,  79;  Bombay  ed.  (=  Gorresio’s  ed.  iii. 
17,  17,  ff.) : Agastyah  iti  vikhydto  loko  svenaiva  karniand\  dsranxo 
drisyate  tasya  parisrdnta-sramdpahah\  ....  | 81  ] Nigrihya  tarasd 
mrityuih  lokdndm  hita-hdmyaya  | dakshind  dik  kritd  yena  saranyd 
punyakarmand  | 82  | Tdsyedam  dsrama-padam  prahhdvdd  yasya  rdksha- 
saih \ dig  iyam  dakshind  trdsdd  drisyate  nopabhujyate  | 83  [ yadd- 
prabhriti  chdkrdnld  dig  iyam  punyakarmand  \ tadd-prabhriti  nirvairdh 
prasdntdh  rajanichardh  \ 84  | Ndmnd  cheyam  bhagavato  dakshind  dik 

Ram.  iii.  9,  24,  Bomb.  ed.  (=Gorr.  ed.  iii.  13,  22) : Na  hathanchana  sa  hdryd 
grihlta-dhanushd  tvayd  \ buddhir  vairam  vind  hantuni  Mdkshasdn  Dandakdsritan  | 
aparddham  vind  hantum  loko  vlra  na  mamsyate  | 
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pradahshind  | prathitd  trishu  lokeshu  durdharsha  krura-karmalhih  | 
85  I Mdrgam  niroddhuih  satatam  Ihdskarasydchalottamah  | sandesam 
pdlayafhs  tasya  Vindhyasailo  na  vardhate  \ ....  | 90  | Ndtra  jived 
mrishuvadl  kruro  vd  yadivd  sathah  \ nrisathsah  pdpavritto  vd  tnuntr 
esha  tathdvidhah  | “79.  The  hermitage  of  Agastya,  renowned  in 

the  world  by  his  holy  acts,  (that  hermitage)  which  offers  relief  to 

the  wearied,  is  now  in  view 81.  [This  is  the]  meritorious 

sage,  who  has  restrained  death  by  his  power,  and  who,  through  his 
benevolence  to  mankind,  has  rendered  the  southern  regions  perfectly 
secure  (see  above,  p.  409).  82.  This  is  the  hermitage  of  that  saint  by 

whose  might  it  is  effected  that  this  southern  region  is,  owing  to  their 
dread  of  him,  only  gazed  upon,  and  not  possessed,  by  the  Rakshasas. 
83.  Ever  since  that  holy  man  has  visited  this  region,  all  the  goblins 
have  become  devoid  of  enmity  and  subdued.  84.  Through  the  name 
of  this  saint  this  southern  country  has  become  prosperous,  and  re- 
nowned in  the  three  worlds,  as  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  cruel. 
85.  The  lofty  Vindhya  range  (which  sought  to  grow  to  a great  height), 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  path  of  the  sun,  now,  submissive  to  the 
sage’s  command,  increases  no  farther.”  . . . “ 90.  No  liar,  or  cruel, 
or  wicked,  or  mui’derous,  or  sinful  man  may  dwell  here : — such  is 
this  muni.” 

In  a preceding  part  of  the  same  section,  iii.  11,  55,  f.,  Bombay  ed. 
( = Gorresio’s  ed.,  iii.  16,  13,  ff.),  the  destruction  of  two  Asuras  called 
Yatapi  and  Ilvala,  by  this  sage,  is  described:  Ihaikadu  kila  kruro  Vdtdpir 
api  chelvalah  \ hkrdtarau  sahitdv  dstdiii  hrdhmana-ghnau  mahdmrau  \ 56 1 
Dhdrayan  brdhmanam  rupam  Ikalah  samskritaiii  vadan  \ dmantrayata 
viprdn  sa  srdddham  uddiiya  nirghrinah  | 57  | Bhrdtaram  samskritam 
kritvd  tatas  tarn  mesha-rupinam  \ tdn  dvijdn  bhojaydmdsa  srdddha-drishtena 
karmand\bQ\  Tato  bhuktavatdm  teshdfh  viprdndm  Ilvalo  ’bravit  \ “ Vdtdpe 
niihkramasv'^  eti  svarem  mahatd  vadan  \ 59 1 Tato  bhrdtur  vaehah  srutvd 
Vdtdpir  mesha-vad  nadan  | bhitvd  bhitvd  sarirdni  brdhmandndm  vinish- 
pataV'^  I ....  I 61  I Agastyena  tadd  devaih  prdrthitena  maharshind  \ 

*09  We  have  here  a form  of  the  imperfect  without  the  augment,  vinishpatat  for 
vinirapatat,  on  which  the  commentator  remarks  that  the  absence  of  the  augment 
is  Vedic  {ad-abhdvah  arshah).  In  Gorresio’s  edition  the  perfect  nishpapata  is 
substituted.  In  i.  18, 17,  the  Bombay  edition  has  similaTly  pushpa-vrishtii  cIm  khdt 
pat  at,  “ a shower  of  flowers  fell  from  the  sky,”  where  the  commentator  makes  a 
similar  remark  {ad-abhdvai  chhandasah). 


HE  EATS  VATAPI,  AIS^D  KILLS  ILYALA. 
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anulhuya  Icila  sraddhe  hhalcshitah  sa  mahasurah  \ 62  | Tatah  ^‘sampan- 
nam'^  ity  uMvd  datva  haste  ’vanejanam  \ Ihrdta/ram  nislcramasv'"  eti 
Ilvalah  samahhdshata  | 63  | tadd  Ihdshamdnam  tu  hhrdta/ram  vipra- 
ghdtimm  | abravU  prahasan  dhimdn  Agastyo  munisattamah  ] 64  | '•'Kuto 
nishkramitufh  saldir  mayd  jlrnasya  Rakshasah  | Ihrdtus  tu  mesha- 
rupasya  gatasya  Tama-sddanam  ” | 65  | Atha  tasya  vachah  ^rutvd 
bhrdtur  nidhana-samsritam  | pradharshayitum  drebhe  mumm  krodhdd 
nisdcharah  \ “55.  Formerly  tlie  cruel  Vatapi  and  Ilvala,  two  brothers, 
who  were  great  Asuras  and  slayers  of  Brahmans,  lived  together  here. 

56.  The  ruthless  Ilvala,  assuming  the  shape  of  a Brahman,  and  speaking 
Sanskrit,  used  to  invite  the  Brahmans  to  a funeral  ceremony  {srdddha). 

57.  He  then  served  up  to  them,  with  the  rites  appropriate  to  a sraddha, 
his  brother  Vatapi,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a ram.  58.  But 
after  they  had  eaten  him,  he  called  out  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Vatapi,  issue 
forth.’  59.  Hearing  his  brother’s  voice  Vatapi,  bleating  like  a ram, 
issued  forth,  rending  asunder  the  Brahmans’  bodies.”  Thousands  of 
Brahmans  were  constantly  killed  by  them  in  this  way.  “61.  The 
rishi  Agastya,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  gods,  understanding  the 
state  of  things,  devoured  Vatapi.  62.  Ilvala  then  cried,  ‘ All  is  com- 
plete,’ gave  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  called  to  his  brother, 
‘ Issue  forth.’  63.  The  wise  rishi,  however,  smBed  and  said  to  the 
Brahman-slayer  who  thus  addressed  his  brother,  ‘ How  can  he  come 
forth,  when  he  has  been  digested  by  me  in  his  form  of  a ram,  and  has 
gone  to  the  abode  of  Yama?’  65.  Hearing  these  words  pronouncing 
his  brother’s  doom,  Hvala  began  to  assail  Agastya,”  but  but  was 
burnt  up  by  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Agastya  is  again  spoken  of  (Ram.,  vi.  117,  14,  Bombay  ed.)  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  south : Nirjitd  jwaloTcasya  tapasd  bhdvitdtmand  \ 

Agastyena  durddharshd  munind  dalcshineva  dik  \ “ As  the  southern 

1*0  An  explanation  of  this  legend  is  suggested  by  "Weber,  Ind.  Stud.,  i.  475.  He 
thinks  it  may  partly  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  remembrance  of  some  cannibals  living 
in  the  Dekhan.  The  story  is  told  more  at  length  in  the  recension  of  the  text 
followed  by  Gorresio,  and  with  a touch  of  humour.  Ilvala  asks  Agastya,  smOing, 
how  he  alone  will  be  able  to  eat  a whole  ram.  Agastya,  also  smUing,  replies  that 
he  is  himgry,  after  his  many  years  of  fasting  and  austerities,  and  will  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  devouring  the  entire  animal ; which  he  accordingly  begs  may  be  served 
up,  and  swallows  (iii.  16,  22,  ff.),  with  the  result  already  told. 

***  On  Agastya  see  the  quotation  from  Lassen  above,  p.  409 ; and  Caldwell’s 
Dravidian  Grammar. 
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region,  unassailable  by  living  beings,  was  conquered  by  the  medita- 
tive muni  Agastya,  through  his  austerities.” 

Vibhishana,  the  brother  of  Eavana,  is  represented  by  his  sister 
Surpanakha,  in  her  interview  with  Eama,  as  virtuous  and  one  who 
does  not  follow  the  practices  of  the  Eakshasas.”^  Can  this  allude  to 
some  of  the  southern  tribes  or  chiefs,  who  allied  themselves  to  Eama, 
having  adopted  Brahmanical  usages,  or  is  it  merely  a fictitious  portion 
of  the  story  ? Vibhishana  eventually  deserts  his  brother,  and  is  kindly 
received  and  embraced  as  a friend  by  Eama.”^  In  the  Eamopakhyana 
in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Mahabh.,  verses  15,913-18,  while  Eavana 
asks  Brahma  to  make  him  invincible  by  superhuman  beings,  Vibhi- 
shana, on  the  other  hand,  prays,  “ that  even  in  the  greatest  calamity, 
he  may  never  incline  to  unrighteousness,  and  that  the  Brahmanical 
weapon  may  appear  to  him  a thing  he  had  never  learned  to  wield.” 
He  thus  indicates  his  submissive  disposition  towards  the  Brahmans. 

The  Eakshasas  are  described  by  Khara,  one  of  their  chiefs.  Earn.  iii. 
22,  8,  f.  ( = Gorr.  ed.  iii.  28,  18),  as  being  “of  fearful  swiftness,  un- 
yielding in  battle,  in  colour  like  a dark  blue  cloud.” 

Khara  himself  is  characterized  by  Eama  as  the  “ perpetual  enemy 
of  the  Brahmans,”  as  “ cruel,  hated  of  the  Brahmans,  devoid  of 
righteousness,  and  wicked.”"’  Eavana  is  stigmatized  as  an  “ over- 
thrower of  religious  duties,  and  a ravisher  of  the  wives  of  others;” 
as  “one  who  at  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  polluted  the  Soma  which 

Ram.,  Bombay  ed.,  iii.  17,  22;  Vibliishanas  tu  dharniatma  na  tu  Rakshasa- 
cheshtitah  ( = Gorresio’s  ed.,  iii.  23,  38  : VibhishaTMs  cha  dharmatmd  Rdkshasdchdra- 
varjitah  \ |) 

Ram.  (Gorresio’s  ed.),  v.  91,  20  : Tancha  Rdmah  samutthdpya parishvajya  cha 
Rdkshasam  \ Uvdeha  madhurani  vdkyam  sakhd  mama  bhavan  iti  \ The  Bombay  ed., 
vi.  19,  24,  has  only  iti  bruvdnam  Ramas  tu  parishvajya  Vibhlshanam  | abravil 
Lakshmanam  ityddi  \ 

Mahahh.,  iii.  15,918:  Paramdpadgatasydpi  nddharme  me  matir  bhavet\Asik- 
shitam  cha  bhagavan  brahmdstram  pratibhdtu  me  | “ In  verse  15,197  Vibhishana 
is  styled  dharmagopta,  kriydratih,  “a  protector  of  righteousness,  and  devoted  to 
religious  rites.” 

Rakshasdm  bhJma-vegdnaih  saynareshv  anivarttindm  \ Nilajtmuta-varndndm,  etc. 

Ram.,  iii.  30,  12  ( = Gorr.,  iii.  35,  68,  and  100) : Nityam  brdhmanakantaka. 

Gorresio,  Ibid.,  verse  70:  Krurdtman  brahmavidvishta  tyaktadharma  supd- 
pakrit. 

Ibid.,  32,  12  (=  Gorr.  36,  11) : Uchhetdram  cha  dharmdndm  paraddrdbhimar- 
danam. 


THE  MONKEYS  ALLIES  OF  KAMA. 
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the  Brahmans  had  offered  with  hymns and  as  a “ snatcher  away 
of  prepared  sacrifices,  a killer  of  Brahmans,  a wicked  and  cruel 
being.”  Nevertheless,  to  inspire  confidence,  Eavana  approaches 
Sita,  pronouncing  the  Vedas,  Earn.  iii.  46,  14,  (=  Gorr.  52,  20).'^“ 
Under  the  designation  of  monkeys,  again,  which  play  so  important 
a part  in  the  Eamayana,  have  we  another  class  of  the  aborigines,  who 
allied  themselves  to  the  Brahmans,  and  embraced  their  form  of  re- 
ligious worship ; or  are  they,  as  well  as  the  Eakshasas,  merely  rude 
poetical  creations?  In  Kam.,  iii.  72,  18,  f.,  Bombay  ed.  (=  Gorr.,  iii. 
75,  66),  it  is  said  that  “ Sugrlva,  chief  of  the  monkeys,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  as  he  is  grateful,  can  change  his  form  at  will,  and  is  active  in 
aiding  his  friends.” And  we  are  told  that  at  the  inauguration  of 
this  same  Sugrlva,  who  was  reinstated  by  Eama  in  his  kingdom,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Bali,  “ the  monkeys  gratified  the 
Brahmans  according  to  the  prescribed  rule,  with  gifts  of  jewels,  clothes, 
and  food;  after  which  men  skilled  in  the  Vedic  formulas  poured 
clarified  butter,  consecrated  by  sacred  texts,  upon  the  kindled  fire, 
under  which  had  been  spread  kusa  grass.” 

The  monkeys  are  described  as  living  in  a cavern  (Earn.  (Bombay 
and  Gorresio’s  editions),  iv.  33,  1,  ff.),  which  Lakshmana  is  represented 
as  entering  to  convey  a message  of  remonstrance  to  Sugrlva  for  his 
tardiness  in  aiding  Eama.  The  cavern,  however,  is  a cave  only  in 
name,  as,  in  the  usual  style  of  later  Indian  poetry,  it  is  depicted  as 
filled  with  trees,  flowery  thickets,  palaces,  a mountain  stream,  etc. 
This  feature  of  monkey-life  (their  occupation  of  a cavern)  may  be 
either  purely  poetical,  and  intended  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  other 

Ram.,  32,  19  ( = Gorr.  36,  11,  ff.) : Mantrair  abhishtutam punyam  adhvareshu 
dvijatibhih  \ havirddtieshu  yah  somam  upahanti  mahabalah  | Frapta-yajna-haram 
dushtam  brahmaghnam  krurakarinam  | 

*20  Brahma-ghosham  udlrayan  \ In  the  Mahabh.,  iii.  15,981,  the  sons  of  Vais'ra- 
vana,  i.e.  Ravana  and  his  brothers,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  sarve  veda-vidah 
surah  sarve  sucharita-vratah,  “all  of  them  learned  in  the  Vedas,  heroic,  and  at- 
tentive to  religious  rites.” 

Na  tu  te  so  ’vamanfavyah  Sugrlvo  vanaradhipah  \ kritajnah  kamarupi  cha 
sahdyarthe  cha  krityavdn  ] See  above,  p.  157. 

Ram.,  iv.  26,  29,  ff.(  = Gorr.  25,  27,  28) ; Tatas  te  vanarasreshlham  abhishektum 
yathavidhi  \ Ratnair  vastraii  cha  bhakshyais  cha  toshayitvd  dvijarshabhan  ] 30  | 
Tatah  kusa-paristirnam  samiddham  jatavedasam  | Mantraputena  havishd  hutvd 
mantravido  jandh  || 
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characteristics,  or  it  may  have  reference  to  the  rude  habits  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  southern  forests. 

I need  not  decide  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  extravagant 
descriptions  of  the  gigantic  and  sylvan  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan 
which  I have  just  quoted,  should  have  originated  in  some  actual  and 
hostile  contact  with  the  savages  who  occupied  the  then  uncleared 
forests  of  that  region,  than  that  they  should  be  the  simple  offspring  of 
the  poet’s  imagination. 

It  is  certain  that  the  description  given  of  the  Eakshasas  in  the  Eama- 
yana  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
similar  class  of  beings,  the  Dasyus  (whether  we  take  them  for  men  or  for 
demons),  who  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Eigveda.  The  Eamayana, 
as  we  have  seen,  depicts  them  as  infesting  the  hermitages  or  settlements 
of  the  Arians,  as  obstructing  their  sacred  rites,  as  enemies  of  the 
Brahmans,  as  eaters  of  men,*^  as  horrible  in  aspect,  as  changing  their 
shape  at  will,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  same  way  the  Eigveda  (see  above, 
pp.  363,  371,  ff.,  and  390,  ff.)  speaks  of  the  Dasyus,  Eakshasas,  or 
Yatudhanas  as  being  “destitute  of,  or  averse  to  religious  ceremonies” 
{akarman,  avrata,  apavrata,  ayajyu,  ayajvan),  as  “practising  different 
rites”  {anyavrata)  as  “godless”  {adeva,  adevayu),  “haters  of  prayer” 
{hrahmadvish),  as  “inhuman”  {amdnusha),  “ferocious  looking,  or 
with  fierce  eyes”  {ghora-chakshas),  as  “ fiesh-eaters ” (Jcravyad),  “de- 
vourers  of  life,”  or  “insatiable”  {asutrip),  as  “eaters  of  human  and 
of  horse  flesh,”  (E.V.  x.  87,  16  : Yah  paurusheyena  Icravisha  samankte 
yo  aivyena  pasuna  ydtudhanah) ; as  monstrous  in  form,  and  possessed  of 


In  the  Mahabh.,  xiv.  2472-74,  the  same  hostile  act  which  is  so  often  assigned 
in  the  Eamayana  to  Eakshasas,  is  attributed  to  a Nishada.  Arjuna  is  there 
said  to  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  his  progress  to  the  south,  in  the  country  of 
Ekalavya,  king  of  the  Nishadas;  and  to  have  vanquished  that  king’s  son,  who  had 
come  to  obstruct  a sacrifice  {yajha-vighnartham  agatam). 

In  the  story  of  Gautama,  already  partially  quoted,  in  p.  365,  f.  from  the  Mahabh., 
the  very  same  epithet  of  “ man-eater  ” [purushdda)  which  the  Eamayana  applies  to 
the  Eakshasas,  is  employed  to  characterize  the  Dasyus,  who  are  regarded  in  the 
Mahabh.  merely  as  a tribe  of  savages,  and  not  as  demons.  The  Brahman  who  re- 
proaches Gautama  with  sinking  into  the  condition  of  a Dasyu,  is  said  to  have  seen 
him  ‘ coming  home  with  a bow  in  his  hand,  his  limbs  besmeared  with  blood,  and  in 
appearance  like  a man-eater,”  etc.  ( . . . . dhanush-pdnim  dhritdyudhatn  | Rudhi- 
rendvasihtdngam  griha-dvaram  updgatam ) Tam  drishtvd  purushaddbham  apadhvastam 
kshayagatam,  etc.) 
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magical  or  superhuman  powers.*®®  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  author 
of  the  Eamayana  may  have  borrowed  many  of  the  traits  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  Eakshasas  from  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda. 

The  last  editor  and  translator  of  the  Eamayana,  Signor  Gorresio, 
writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  fabulous  races  with  which  that  work 
has  peopled  the  Dekhan  (Notes  to  vol.  vi.  pp.  401,  402):  “The 
woodland  inhabitants  of  India  south  of  the  Vindhya  range  are  called 
in  the  Eamayana  monkeys,  in  contempt,  I conceive,  of  their  savage 
condition,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  they  were  little  known  at  that 
time.  In  the  same  way  Homer  related  fabulous  stories  about  the  races 
who,  in  his  age,  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  occupants  of  the 
Dekhan  differed  from  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  in  origin,  worship, 
and  language.”  And  in  regard  to  the  Eakshasas  he  observes,  p.  402  : 
“ The  author  of  the  Eamayana  has  no  doubt,  in  mythical  allegory, 
applied  the  hated  name  of  Eakshasas  to  a barbarous  people  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians,  and  differed  from  them  in 
civilization  and  religion.  These  Eakshasas  were,  I say,  robbers  or 
pirates  who  occupied  the  southern  coasts  of  India,  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.”  In  his  preface  to  the  last  volume  (the  tenth)  of  the  Eamayana 
(pp.  i-ix).  Signor  Gorresio  returns  to  this  subject;  and,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  Arian  tribes,  on  their  immigration  from  Northern  Asia  into 
the  Panjab,  had  to  encounter  indigenous  races  of  a different  origin,*®® 
whom  they  partly  drove  before  them,  and  partly  reduced  to  servitude, 
he  proceeds  to  make  a distinction  between  the  savage  tribes  occupying 
the  Vindhya  and  its  neighbourhood  and  those  further  south.  The 
first,  whom  the  Eamayana  styles  Vanaras  or  monkeys,  though  they 
differed  from  the  Aryas  in  race,  language,  colour,  and  features,  must, 
he  thinks,  have  shown  a disposition  to  receive  the  Arian  civilization ; 
since  they  entered  into  league  with  Eama,  and  joined  in  his  expedition 
against  the  black  tribes  further  south.  The  greater  part  of  the  tribes 

*^5  In  E.V.,  iv.  4,  15,  another  epithet,  viz.  asas,  “one  who  does  not  praise  [the 
gods],’’  is  applied  to  the  Rakshases.  Daha  asaso  Rakshasah  pahi  asman  druho  nido 
mitramaho  avadydt  ; “ Thou  who  art  to  be  revered  by  thy  friends,  burn  the 
Eakshases  who  offer  no  praise ; deliver  us  from  the  reproach  of  the  oppressor  and 
the  reviler.” 

The  same  thing,  he  remarks,  happened  to  the  Semitic  races  also,  who  came 
into  contact  with  the  Hamitic  or  Cushitic  tribes,  some  of  them  nearly  savage,  as  the 
Eephaim  and  the  Zamzummim,  Deut.,  ii.  20. 
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south  of  the  Vindhya  also  submitted  to  the  institutions  of  the  Aryas ; 
but  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Ceylon,  there  was 
(Gorresio  believes)  a ferocious  black  race,  opposed  to  their  worship. 
To  this  race  the  Arians  applied  the  name  of  Eakshasas,  an  appellation 
which,  in  the  Veda,  is  assigned  to  hostile,  savage,  and  hated  beings. 
It  is  against  this  race  that  the  expedition  of  Eama,  celebrated 
in  the  Eamayana,  was  directed.  The  Arian  tradition  undoubtedly 
altered  the  attributes  of  these  tribes,  transforming  them  into  a race  of 
giants,  deformed,  terrific,  truculent,  and  able  to  change  their  form  at 
will.  Eut  notwithstanding  these  exaggerations,  the  Eamayana  has 
(Gorresio  thinks)  preserved  here  and  there  certain  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  race  in  question  which  reveal  its  real  character.  It 
represents  these  people  as  black,  and  compares  them  sometimes  to  a 
black  cloud,  sometimes  to  black  collyrium ; attributes  to  them  crisp 
and  woolly  hair,  and  thick  lips ; and  describes  them  as  wearing  gold 
earrings,  necklaces,  turbans,  and  all  those  brilliant  ornaments  in  which 
that  race  has  always  delighted.  These  people  are  also  represented  as 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Aryas,  and  as  disturbers  of  their  sacrifices. 
The  god  whom  they  prefer  to  all  others,  and  specially  honour  by  sacri- 
fices, is  the  terrible  Rudra  or  S'iva,  whom  Gorresio  believes  to  be  of 
Hamitic  origin.’^’  Their  emblems  and  devices  are  serpents  and  dragons, 
symbols  employed  also  by  the  Hamites.'®®  Signor  Gorresio  considers 
the  story  of  Eama’s  expedition  against  the  Eakshasas  to  be  historical 
in  its  foundation,  though  exaggerated  by  mythical  embellishments ; 
and  he  observes  that  the  Arian  tradition  has  even  preserved  the  memory 
of  an  earlier  struggle  between  the  same  two  races,  as  some  Puranic 
legends  relate  that  Karttavirya,  of  the  Yadava  family,  a contemporary 

12’!'  In  a note  (no.  35,  vol.  x.,  p.  291),  to  Ram.,  vi.  54,  33  (where  the  disturbance 
of  Daksha’s  sacrifice  by  S'iva  is  alluded  to),  Gorresio  writes : “ The  fact  here  alluded 
to  is  mentioned  rather  than  described  in  the  First  Book,  68,  9,  flf.  ( = Bombay  ed., 
66,  9,  If.).  It  appears  to  me  that  this  fact  represents,  under  a m)'thical  veil,  the 
struggle  of  the  ancient  forms  of  worship.  S'iva,  a deity,  as  I believe,  of  the  Cushite 
or  Hamite  tribes,  which  preceded  the  Arian  or  Indo-Sanskrit  races,  wished  to 
participate  in  the  new  worship  and  sacrifices  of  'the  conquerors,  from  which  he  was 
excluded ; and  by  disturbing  their  rites,  and  committing  acts  of  violence  at  their  sacri- 
fices, succeeded  in  being  admitted  to  share  in  them.”  In  regard  to  S'iva’s  interference 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  seeWilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  120,  ff.  (Dr. 
Hall’s  ed.),  and  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  168,  203,  226,  241,  312-324. 

As  Signor  Gorresio  has  not  supplied  any  references  to  the  passages  in  which 
these  various  characteristics  of  the  Rakshasas  are  described,  I am  unable  to  verify 
his  details.  See,  however.  Ram.  v.  49,  1,  fif.  (=  Gorr.  45,  1,  ff.) 
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of  Parasurama,  and  somewhat  anterior  to  the  hero  of  the  Eamayana, 
invaded  Lanka  (Ceylon),  and  made  Eavana  prisoner  (Wilson,  Yishnu 
Parana,  1st  ed.,  pp.  402,  417;  Dr.  Hall’s  ed.  iv.  22,  f.,  55,  f . ; and 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  478).'” 

In  regard  to  Signor  Gorresio’s  views  as  above  expounded,  I will 
only  observe  here,  that  the  aborigines  of  southern  India  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  of  Hamitic  origin  ; but,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  Section,  are  considered  by  other  philologists  to  be  of 
Turanian  extraction. 

Professor  Weber  is  of  opinion  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  181),  that  the 
principal  characters  who  figure  in  the  Eamayana,  are  not  historical 
personages  at  all,  but  mere  personifications  of  certain  events  and  cir- 
cumstances. Sita  (the  furrow),  he  remarks,  occurs  both  in  the  Eig- 
veda,'”  and  in  the  Grihya  ritual,  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  repre- 
sents the  Arian  agriculture ; while  he  regards  Eama  as  the  ploughman 
personified.  The  Eamayana  has  only,  he  thinks,  an  historical  character 
in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  actual  occurrence,  the  diffusion  of  Allan 
civilization  towards  the  south  of  the  peninsula.'^' 

The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Vishnu  Parana,  iv.  11,  4;  Mahishmatyaih 
digvijayahhyagato  Narmadd-jalavagdhana-hrldd-nipanamadakulena  ayatnenaiva  tena 
aiesha- deva-daitya  - gandharvesa -Jayodbhufa  - maddvalepo  ’pi  Mdvanah  pasur  iva 
baddluih  sva-nagaraikante  sthdpitah  | “When,  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  of 
conquest,  Ravana  came  to  Mahishmati  (the  capital  of  KarttavTrya),  there  he  who 
had  become  filled  with  pride  from  his  victories  over  all  the  devas,  daityas,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Gandharvas,  was  captured  without  difficulty  by  KarttavTrya  (who  was 
excited  by  bathing  and  sporting  in  the  Narmada,  and  by  drinking  -wine),  and  was 
confined  like  a wild  beast  in  a comer  of  his  city.”  Prof.  Wilson  (p.  417,  note)  states 
that,  according  to  the  Vayu  Pur.,  KarttavTrya  invaded  Lanka,  and  there  took  Ravana 
prisoner;  but  that  the  circumstances  are  more  generally  related  as  in  the  Vishnu 
Purana. 

130  Rigveda,iv.  57,  6,  f.  (=A.V.  iii.  17,  8) : ArvachT  subhage  bhava  site  vandamahe 
tvd  I Yathd  nah  sabhaga’sasi  yathd  nah  suphald  ’sasi  | 17  | ( = A.V.,iii.  17,  Y]Indrah 
sltam  ni  grihrmtu  tdm  Pusha  anu  yachhatu  \ (A.V.,  abhi  rakskatu)  | Sd  nah  payas- 
vati  duhdm  uttarcim  tiUardm  samam  \ “Propitious  Furrow,  approach;  Furrow,  we 
worship  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  propitious  to  us,  and  prolific  to  us.  7.  May  Indra 
plough  the  Furrow,  may  Pushan  direct  her : may  she,  fuU  of  moisture,  milk  forth 
(food)  for  us  in  each  successive  year.”  See  Wilson’s  translation  and  note,  and 
Vaj.  Sanhita,  12,  70. 

131  See  also  the  Indische  Studien  of  the  same  author,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  277  ; vol.  ii. 
pp.  292,  410 ; his  dissertation  on  the  RamatapanTya-upanishad  (Berlin,  1864), 
p.  275  ; and  his  Essay  on  the  Eamayana  (Berlin,  1870),  p.  7,  ff.  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  to  give  any  summary  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  learned  treatise.  The  reader 
can  also  consult  the  views  of  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  in  his  History  of  India,  vol.  2, 
The  Eamayana  and  the  Brahmanic  period,  pp.  37,  f. ; 315-318. 
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Sect.  V. — Indian  traditions  rega/rding  the  tribes  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula. 

Having  fumislied  some  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Aryas  into 
southern  India,  and  of  the  races  whom  they  there  encountered  (if  there 
is  any  historical  basis  for  the  fabulous  narrative  of  the  Eamayana),  I 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  Hindu  traditions  offer  us  any 
probable  explanation  of  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  tribes  who 
occupied  the  Dekhan  before  its  colonization  by  the  Brahmans. 

Among  the  Dasyu  tribes  which,  according  to  the  Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii.  18,'^^  were  descended  from  the  Eishi  Vi^vamitra,  are  mentioned 
the  Andhras.  And  Manu,  x.  43,  44, specifies  the  Dravidas  among 
the  tribes  which  had  once  been  Kshatriyas,  but  had  sunk  into  the 
condition  of  Vrishalas  (or  Sudras),  from  the  extinction  of  sacred  rites, 
and  the  absence  of  Brahmans.  In  like  manner  the  Cholas  and  Keralas 
are  stated  in  the  Harivansa  to  have  once  been  Kshatriyas,  but  to  have 
been  deprived  of  their  social  and  religious  position  by  King  Sagara.*** 
In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  several  of  the  Puranas,  the  Vayu, 
Matsya,  Agni,  and  Brahma,  claim  an  Arian  descent  for  the  southern 
races,  by  making  their  progenitors,  or  eponyms,  Pandya,  Karnata, 
Chola,  and  Kerala,  to  be  descendants  of  Dushyanta,  the  adopted  son  of 
Turvasu,  a prince  of  the  lunar  line  of  the  Kshatriyas.  (See  WEson’s 
Vishnu  Purana,  Dr.  HaU’s  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  note  1).'*®  Turvasu, 
the  Puranas  say,  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  rule  over  the  south- 
east. Thus  the  Harivansa  relates : “ Yayati,  son  of  Nahusha,  having 
conquered  the  earth  with  its  seven  continents  and  oceans,  divided  it 
into  five  portions  for  his  sons.  This  wise  monarch  placed  Turvasu 
over  the  south-east  region.” 

According  to  the  legend,  Turvasu,  in  common  with  most  other  of 

132  Quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  356,  358  ; and  above,  p.  364. 

332  Already  quoted  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  481,  f.,  together  with  other  parallel 
texts  from  the  Mahahh.  ’34  ggg  ^;jjg  volume,  p.  488. 

332  The  Harivansa,  sect.  32,  verse  1836,  substitutes  Kola  for  Karnata:  Kurutha- 
mad  ath’  Ahr'idai  chatvdras  tasya  chh”  dtmajah  \ Pdndyaseha  Keralaschaiva  Kolas 
Cholaicha  pdrthivah  \ Teshaih  janapadah  sphitah  Fandyds  Cholah  saJceralah\ 
“ From  Kuruthama  sprang  Akrida,  who  had  four  sons,  Pandya,  Kerala,  Kola,  and 
Chola,  who  were  the  kings  of  the  rich  countries  of  Pandya,  Chola,  and  Kerala.” 

33®  Ibid.,  sect.  30,  verses  1616,  ff. : Saptadvlpam  Yuyutis  tu  jitvd  prithvlm  sa- 
sdgardm  | vyahliajat  panchadhd  rdjan  putrdndm  Ndhushas  tadd  | I)iU  dakahina- 
purvastjdni  Turvasam  matimdn  prabhuh  | . . . . nyayojayat  | | 
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Yayati’s  sons,  had  declined  to  accede  to  his  father’s  request  that  he 
should  exchange  his  condition  of  youthful  vigour  for  his  father’s 
decrepitude,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cursed  by  the  old  man.  The 
Mahabh.  i.  3478,  ff.,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  curse: 
“Since  thou,  though  born  from  within  me,  dost  not  give  me  up  thy 
youth,  therefore  thy  offspring  shall  be  cut  off.  Thou,  fool,  shalt  be 
king  over  those  degraded  men  who  live  like  the  mixed  castes,  who 
marry  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  classes,  and  who  eat  flesh  ; thou  shalt 
rule  over  those  wicked  Mlechhas  who  commit  adultery  with  their 
preceptors’  wives,  perpetrate  nameless  offences,  and  follow  the  practices 
of  brutes.” 

Tbe  Andhras,  Dravidas,  Cholas,  and  Keralas,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  passages  as  degraded  Kshatriyas,  or  as 
descendants  of  the  adopted  son  of  Turvasu,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Telingana,  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
(or  the  Tamil  country),  and  of  Malabar  respectively.  It  is  evident 
that  the  legendary  notices  which  I have  just  quoted  do  not  throw  any 
light  on  their  origin.  That  these  tribes  could  not  have  been  of  Arian 
descent,  I shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  next  Section  by  more  satisfactory 
evidence,  derived  from  the  language  of  their  modern  descendants. 


Sect.  VI. — Languages  of  the  south  of  India,  and  their  fundamental 
difference  from  Sanskrit. 

As  I have  already  intimated  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  volume,  there 
appear  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  northern  India  many  remains  of  pre- 
existing languages,  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  non- Arian  tribes  settled  in  that  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula before  the  immigration  of  the  Aryas ; and  I have  also  aUuded  to 
the  existence  of  a class  of  languages  in  the  south  of  India,  viz.,  the 
Telugu,  the  Tamil,  the  Malayalim,  and  the  Canarese,  which  are  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  Sanskrit.*^®  I shall  now  proceed  to 

Yat  tvam  me  hridayaj  jato  vayah  svam  na  prayachhasi  \ tasmdt  praja  sa- 
muclihedam  Turvaso  tava  ydsyati  | SdnlelrrMchdra-dharmeshu  pratilomachareshu 
cha  I Fisitdsishu  ch’  dntyeshu  mudha  raja  bhavMyasi  | Guru-dara-prasahteshu 
tiryag-yoni-gateshu  cha  \ Pusu-dharmishu  pdpeshu  Mlechheshu  tvam  bhavishyasi\\ 
In  verse  3533  Turvasu  is  said  to  be  tbe  progenitor  of  the  Yavanas  {Turvasor 
Yavandh  smritdh  1 ) . See  above,  p.  49. 
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establish  in  detail  the  assertions  I have  made  regarding  these  southern 
languages. 

Various  savage  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  hilly  tracts  in 
central  India,  such  as  the  Gonds,  Kols,  etc.,  whose  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  Prakrit  dialects  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  I should  enter 
into  any  details  regarding  the  speech  of  these  wild  races.  It  will 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  if  I show  that  the  same  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  the  far  more  numerous,  and  more  cultivated 
tribes  who  occupy  the  Dekhan ; and  that  the  various  languages  which 
are  current  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  south,  while  they  have  a 
close  affinity  to  each  other  and  a common  origin,  are,  in  their  entire 
character,  essentially  distinct  from  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives.  In 
regard  to  these  languages,  information  of  the  most  conclusive  character 
may  be  obtained  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell’s  Telugu 
Grammar  (including  the  note  by  Mr.  Ellis),  as  well  as  from  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Caldwell’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages. 
From  the  last-named  work  I abstract  the  following  details: — “ There 
are  four  principal  languages  current  in  the  different  provinces  of 
southern  India,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malayalim,  spoken  col- 
lectively by  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions  of  people,  besides  five 
minor  dialects,  spoken  by  650,000  persons.  These  forms  of  speech 
are  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  dialects  of  one  language,  as  no 
one  of  them  is  so  nearly  related  to  any  of  the  others,  as  that  two 
persons  using  different  members  of  the  group,  the  one,  for  instance, 
Tamil,  and  the  other  Telugu,  would  be  mutually  intelligible.  The 
Tamil  and  the  Malayalim  have  the  most  affinity  to  each  other,  and  yet 
it  is  only  the  simplest  sentences  in  one  of  these  languages  that  would 
be  understood  by  a person  who  spoke  only  the  other.  The  Tamil  and 
the  Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  furthest  removed  from  each  other 
of  the  four  languages  ; and  though  the  great  majority  of  roots  in  both 
are  identical,  yet  they  are  so  disguised  by  inflection  and  dialectic 
changes,  that  persons  speaking  each  only  one  of  these  two  languages 
would  be  scarcely  at  all  understood  by  each  other.  The  various 
Dravidian  idioms  therefore,  though  sprung  from  a common  stock,  must 
be  regarded  as  distinct  languages. 

“The  northern  Pandits  classify  the  veniacular  dialects  of  India 
139  See  Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  21,  ff. 
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in  two  sets  of  five,  tlie  five  Gauras  and  the  five  Dravidas.  In  the 
latter,  they  include  the  Mahratha  and  Guijara,  as  well  as  the  Telinga, 
the  Karnataka,  and  the  Dravida  or  Tamil.  The  first  two  languages 
are,  however,  erroneously  coupled  with  the  last  three ; as,  though  the 
Mahratha  and  Guijara  (^Guzeratee)  possess  certain  featui’es  of  resem- 
blance to  the  languages  of  the  south,  they  yet  differ  from  the  latter  so 
widely  and  radically  and  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  northern  group, 
Hindi,  Bengali,  etc.,  that  they  must  he  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
the  latter.  The  Dravida  proper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  and 
the  Karnataka,  or  Canarese,  are  not,  as  the  northern  Pandits  suppose, 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  like  the  northern  dialects,  but,  as  regards 
their  original  and  fundamental  portion,  are  quite  independent  of 
Sanskrit.  The  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  dialects 
consists  in  this,  that  though  the  former  contain  a small  proportion  of 
aboriginal  or  non- Sanskrit  words,  they  are  mainly  composed  of  words 
derived  by  corruption  from  the  Sanskrit, while  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
and  other  southern  languages,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  Sanskrit  words,  are  yet,  both  as  regards  the  great 
hulk  of  their  vocabulary  and  their  whole  genius  and  spirit,  totally 
distinct  from  the  classical  speech  of  the  Arians.” 

On  this  subject  I shall  introduce  here  some  quotations  from  a note 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis,  appended  to  the  preface  to  Campbell’s  Telugu 
Grammar ; “In  arrangement  the  two  latter  [the  Carnata  and  Telin- 
gana  alphabets],  which  are  nearly  the  same,  certainly  foUow  the 
Kagari,  but  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  mode  of  combination,  and  other 
particulars,  there  is  no  resemblance  ; and  the  Tamil  is  totally  different, 
rejecting  all  aspirates,  and  having  many  sounds  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  alphabet  in  which  the  Sanscrit  is  written 

Neither  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  nor  any  of  their  cognate  dialects,  ai-e  deriva- 
tions from  the  Sanscrit ; the  latter,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their 
polish,  is  not  necessary  for  their  existence ; and  they  form  a distinct 
family  of  languages,  with  which  the  Sanscrit  has,  in  latter  times 
especially,  intermixed,  but  with  which  it  has  no  radical  connexion.” — 

(p.  2) “ The  Telugu,  to  which  attention  is  here  more  specially 

directed,  is  formed  from  its  own  roots,  which,  in  general,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  Sanscrit,  nor  with  those  of  any  other  language. 

See  above,  p.  32,  f. 
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the  cognate  dialects  of  Southern  India,  the  Tamil,  Cannadi,  etc.,  ex- 
cepted, with  which,  allowing  for  the  occasional  variation  of  con-similar 
sounds,  they  generally  agree  ; the  actual  difference  in  the  three  dialects 
here  mentioned  is  in  fact  to  be  found  only  in  the  affixes  used  in  the 
formation  of  words  from  the  roots ; the  roots  themselves  are  not  similar 
merely,  but  the  same.” — (p.  3.) 

“ To  show  that  no  radical  connexion  exists  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
Telugu,  ten  roots  in  alphabetic  order,  under  the  letters  A,  C,  P,  and 
V,  have  been  taken  from  the  common  Dhatumala,  or  list  of  roots,  and 
with  them  have  been  compared  the  Telugu  roots  under  the  same 
letters  taken  from  a Telugu  Dhatumala.  . . . These  will  be  found  in 
the  following  lists,  the  mere  inspection  of  which  will  show,  that 
among  the  forty  Telugu  roots  not  one  agrees  with  any  Sanskrit  root.” 
These  lists  I will  copy  here : — 


SANSKRIT. 

Ak,  to  mark,  move,  move  tortuously. 

Aff,  to  move,  move  tortuously, 
to  mark. 

Affh,  to  move,  despise,  begin,  move 
quickly. 

Agha,  to  sin. 

Ach,  to  honour,  serve. 

Anch,  to  move,  speak  unintelligibly, 
speak  intelligibly. 

Aj,  to  throw,  move,  shine. 

At,  |. 

to  move. 

Ath,\ 

Ad,  to  occupy,  undertake. 


TELUGU. 

Akkalu,  to  contract  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. 

Again,  to  separate,  break. 

Aggu,  to  worship. 

Aggalu,  to  be  insufferable,  excessive. 

Ats,  to  give  by  compulsion,  to  incur  debt. 
Antu,  to  touch,  adhere,  anoint  the  head. 
Adangxi,  to  be  destroyed,  submit,  be  sub- 
dued. 

Adam,  to  shine,  shoot  at. 

Adalu,  to  weep  bitterly. 

Adu,  to  slap. 


Kak,  to  hint  desire,  go. 

Kakk,  laugh. 

Eakh,  laugh. 

Kakkh,  laugh. 

Kag,  to  move. 

Each,  to  tie,  shine. 

Eaj,  to  hiccup. 

Eat,  to  move,  screen,  rain. 

Eath,  to  fear,  recollect  anxiously. 
Ead,  to  eat,  rejoice,  divide,  preserve. 


Eakkn,  to  vomit. 

Eats,  to  play  dice,  chess. 

Erats,  to  want. 

Eattu,  to  tie,  build,  become  pregnant. 
Eadugu,  to  wash. 

Eadangn,\  sweU,  boU. 

Kanangu^)  ’ 

Kataku,  | ^ 

Kadngu,)  ° 

Eadaru,  to  call  aloud. 

Eadalu,  to  move  or  shake. 

Eadi,  to  approach,  obtain. 


Fach,  to  cook,  explain,  stretch. 

Fad,  to  shine,  move. 

Fath,  to  speak. 

Fan,  to  traffic,  praise. 


I^galu,  l)reak,  make  forked. 

Fangalu,)  ’ 

Fanchu,  to  divide,  send  away,  appoint. 
Fattu,  to  seize,  touch,  begin,  knead  the 
limbs,  understand,  unite  intimately. 
Fadu,  to  suffer,  fall. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Pat,  to  rule,  move. 

Path,  to  move. 

Pad,  to  move,  be  fixed. 
Pan,  to  praise. 

Pamb,  to  move. 

Parbb,  to  move. 


TELUGU. 

Pandu,  to  reprove,  produce,  lie  down. 
Padayu,  to  obtain. 

Pantangu,  to  vow. 

Padaru,  to  act  precipitately,  speak  non- 
sense, threaten. 

Pannn,  to  join  steers  to  a plough,  pre- 
pare. 

Panatsu,  to  send,  employ. 


Vale,  to  be  cooked,  move. 

Vag,  to  be  lame. 

Vach,  to  speak,  order. 

Vaj,  to  move,  renew,  or  repair. 
Vat,  to  suiTound,  share,  speak. 
Vatu,  to  surround,  share. 
Vanta,  to  share. 

Vath,  to  go  alone,  be  able. 
Vad,  to  shine,  surround. 

Van,  to  sound. 


pretend  grief,  consult. 

Vagir,  to  speak  deceitfully,  bark  as  a dog. 
Vangu,  to  stoop. 

Vats,  to  come. 

Vantsu,  to  bind,  pour  out  water. 

Vrats,  to  divide. 

VaUc,  to  become  lean. 

Vattu,  to  dry  up. 

Vattrn,  to  shine. 

Vaddu,  to  serve  food. 


Mr.  Ellis  then  (p.  7)  adduces  a list  of  fifteen  roots,  Telugu,  Canarese 
and  Tamil,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  “ to  show  that  an  intimate 
radical  connexion  exists  between  the  Telugu  and  other  dialects  of 
Southern  India.”  As  I believe  the  affinity  between  these  languages 
is  admitted  by  all  competent  scholars,  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
quote  this  comparative  list.  Mr.  Ellis  then  proceeds  (p.  11)  to  prove 
by  further  details  that  these  three  languages  are  not  only  radically 
connected,  but  have  also  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  “ as  re- 
gards terms  used  for  the  expression  of  ideas.”  With  this  view  he 
first  quotes  a native  writer,  Mamidi  Vencaya  : 

“ Mamidi  Vencaya,  the  author  of  the  Andhra  Dipika,  an  excellent 
dictionary  of  the  Telugu,  has,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  introduced 
a concise  analysis  of  the  language,  the  substance  of  which  ....  is 
translated  in  the  following  paragraph. 

“ ‘ The  modes  of  derivation  in  the  Andhra  [Telugu]  language  are 
four;  they  are  Tatsamam,  Tadbhavam,  Desyam,  and  Gramyam. 
Tatsamain  consists  of  Sanscrit  terms,  pure  as  spoken  in  heaven,  the 
Telugu  terminations  being  substituted  for  those  of  the  original  lan- 
guage.’ ” 

Of  these  the  following  are  examples  : — 

SANSKKIT.  TATSAMAM.  SANSKRIT.  TATSAMAM. 

Pdmah  Pdmandu.  Vac  Vcwcu. 

Vanam  Vanamu.  Pgau  Pivamu. 

[A  few  examples  only  are  selected  under  two  beads. — J.M.] 
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“ ‘Tadbhavam  consists  of  terms  formed,  either  from  the  Sanscrit 
direct,  or  through  one  of  the  six  Pracrits,  varied  by  the  interposition 
of  syllables,  and  by  the  substitution,  increment,  and  decrement  of 

letters The  several  modes  of  derivation  ....  are  exemplified 

in  the  following  lists  ” — 

SANSKRIT.  TADBHAVAM.  SANSKRIT.  TADBHAVAM. 

Samudrah  Sandaramu.  Chandrah  Tsandurundu. 

Separate  lists  follow  of  Tadbhava  terms  introduced  from  Sanskrit 
into  Telugu  through  the  Maharashtri,  the  S'auraseni,  the  Magadhi,  the 
Paisachi  (said  to  be  spoken  in  the  countries  of  Pandya  and  Kekaya), 
the  Chulika-Paisach!  (spoken  in  Gandhara,  Nepala,  and  Kuntala),  and 
the  Apabhi-ansa,  spoken  in  the  country  of  Abhira,  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  western  ocean. 

Mr.  Ellis  proceeds,  p.  15,  with  his  extracts  from  Mamidi  Vencaya: 
“ ‘ Desyam,  in  other  words  Andhra  or  Telugu,  is  of  two  kinds;  the 
language  which  originated  in  the  country  of  Telingana,  and  Anya- 
desyam,  or  the  language  of  foreign  countries  intermixed  with  it.’  ” 
Previously  to  showing  what  part  of  the  language  originated  in  Tri- 
lingam,  the  native  author  quotes  from  the  “ Adharavana  Vyacaranam” 
a description  of  the  country  to  which  this  name  applies.'^*  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  the  author’s  definition  of  the  native  Telugu,  as  the  language 
which  arose  within  the  boundaries  of  Trilinga,  as  follows:  “As  it  is 
here  said,  in  the  country  between  S'rlsailam,  the  station  of  Bhimeswara 
at  Dracharamam,  the  greater  Kaleswaram,  and,  as  the  fourth,  the 

This  passage,  as  quoted  in  the  AndhrakaumudT,  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  p.  ii.  note.  I am  indebted  to  the  late  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  for  transcribing  it  for  me  from  the  Telugu  into  Roman  characters : 
S’rliaila  - BICima  - Kdlesa  - Mahendra  - giri  - samytUam  | Prdkuram  tu  mahat  kritvd 
trlni  dvdrdni  ch'  dkarot  \ Trilochano  mahesasya  tristdamcha  kare  vahan  \ Trilinga- 
rupl  nyavasat  tri-dvdreshu  gunair  vritah  | Andhra-Vishnuh  sura-yuto  Banujena 
Nishambhuna  \ Yuddhvd  trayodasa  yugdn  liatvd  tarn  Rdkshasottamam  \ Avasat  tatra 
rishihhir  yuto  Ooddvarl-tate  | Tatkdla-prabhriti  kshetram  Trilingam  iti  visndamj 
I translate  this  anew  as  follows : — “ He  [the  Audhrian  Vishnu  before  mentioned], 
having  constructed  a vast  wall  connecting  S'rT^aila,  Bhlmes'vara,  Kalc^vara,  and  the 
Mahendra  hills,  formed  in  it  three  gates.  There,  in  the  form  of  three  Lingas,  with 
three  eyes,  hearing  in  his  hand  the  trident  of  Mahes'a  (S'iva),  he  dwelt  in  the  three 
gates  surrounded  by  hLs  hosts.  The  Andhrian  Vishnu,  attended  by  the  Suras,  having 
slain  the  illustrious  Riikshasa  Nishamhhu,  the  son  of  Danu,  after  a conflict  lasting 
for  thirteen  yugas,  resided  there  with  the  rishis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari. 
Since  that  time  this  sacred  territory  has  been  called  Trilinga.” 
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mountain  of  Maliendra,  in  these  holy  places  were  three  lingams,  and 
the  language  which  originated  in  the  country  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Trilinga-desam,  is  that  now  under  consideration ; this  is  the  Atsu 
or  pure  Telugu,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Appacavlyam  (verse) : 
‘All  those  words  which  are  in  use  among  the  several  races  who  are 
aborigines  of  the  country  of  Andhra,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  all  obscurity,  these  shine  forth  to  the  world  as  the  pure 
native  speech  of  Andhra  (S'uddha-Andhra-Desyam).’  ” The  following 
are  some  of  the  examples  given,  viz.,  palu,  milk,  perugu,  curdled  milk, 
ney,  clarified  butter,  pudami,  the  earth,  padahika,  a woman,  koduhi,  a 
son,  tala,  the  head,  nela,  the  moon,  madi,  a field,  puli,  a tiger,  maga- 
vandu,  a man.  Mamidi  Yeneaya  then  proceeds  to  the  terms  introduced 
into  Telugu  from  foreign  countries.  “ The  following  verse  is  from  the 
Appacavlyam  : ‘ 0 Kesava,  the  natives  of  Andhra,  having  resided  in 
various  countries,  by  using  Telugu  terms  conjointly  with  those  of  other 
countries,  these  have  become  Andhra  terms  of  foreign  origin.’  ” 

This  is  what  Mamidi  Yeneaya  has  to  say  about  the  Gramyam  terms : 
“Terms  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  in 
which  an  irregular  increment  or  decrement  of  letters  occurs,  are  called 
Gramyam;  they  are  corruptions,  and  are  described  in  the  following 
verse  from  the  Appacavlyam  (verse) : ‘ Such  Telugu  words  as  are 
commonly  used  by  rustic  folk  are  known  as  Gramyam  terms : these 
lose  some  of  their  regular  letters  and  are  not  found  in  poetry,  unless, 
as  in  abusive  language,  the  use  of  them  cannot  be  avoided.’  ” 

“In  the  preceding  extracts”  (Mr.  Ellis  proceeds)  “the  author, 
supported  by  due  authority,  teaches  that,  rejecting  direct  and  indirect 
derivatives  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  words  borrowed  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, what  remains  is  the  pure  native  language  of  the  land  : this 
constitutes  the  great  body  of  the  tongue,  and  is  capable  of  expressing 
every  mental  and  bodily  operation,  every  possible  relation  and  existing 
thing;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  religious  and  technical  terms, 
no  word  of  Sanscrit  derivation  is  necessary  to  the  Telugu.  This  pure 
native  language  of  the  land,  allowing  for  dialectic  differences  and 
variations  of  termination,  is,  with  the  Telugu,  common  to  the  Tamil, 
Cannadi  (i.e.  Canarese),  and  the  other  dialects  of  southern  India: 
this  may  be  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  Desyam  terms  contained 
in  the  list  taken  by  Yeneaya  from  the  Appacavlyam  with  the  terms 
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expressive  of  the  same  ideas  in  Tamil  and  Cannadi.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  radicals  of  these  languages  mutatis  mutandis 
are  the  same,  and  this  comparison  will  show  that  the  native  terms  in 
general  use  in  each,  also,  correspond.” 

A comparative  list  of  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Tamil  words  is  then 
annexed,  pp.  19-21,  which  I omit.  ilr.  Ellis  then  goes  on  (p.  21): 
“From  the  preceding  extracts  and  remarks  on  the  composition  of  the 
Telugu  language,  as  respects  terms,  it  results  that  the  language  may 
be  divided  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  following  is  the  natural 
order.  Desyam,  or  Atsu-Telugu,  pure  native  terms,  constituting  the 
basis  of  this  language,  and,  generally  also,  of  the  other  dialects  of 
southern  India ; Anya-desyam,  terms  borrowed  from  other  countries, 
chiefly  of  the  same  derivation  as  the  preceding : Tatsamam,  pure 
Sanscrit  terms,  the  Telugu  affixes  being  substituted  for  those  of  the 
original  language : Tadbhavam,  Sanscrit  derivatives,  received  into  the 
Telugu  direct,  or  through  one  of  the  six  Praerits,  and  in  all  instances 
more  or  less  corrupted.  The  Gramyam  (literally  the  rustic  dialect,  from 
Grdmam,  Sans,  a village),  is  not  a constituent  portion  of  the  language, 
but  is  formed  from  the  Atsu-Telugu  by  contraction,  or  by  some  per- 
mutation of  the  letters  not  authorized  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  The 
proportion  of  Atsu-Telugu  terms  to  those  derived  from  every  other 
source  is  one  half;  of  Anya-desyam  terms  one  tenth;  of  Tatsamam 
terms  in  general  use  three  twentieths ; and  of  Tadbhavam  terms  one 
quarter. 

“ With  little  variation,  the  composition  of  Tamil  and  Cannadi  is 
the  same  as  the  Telugu,  and  the  same  distinctions,  consequently,  are 
made  by  their  grammatical  writers.  The  Telugu  and  Cannadi  both 
admit  of  a freer  adoption  of  Tatsamam  terms  than  the  Tamil : in  the 
two  former,  in  fact,  the  discretion  of  the  writer  is  the  only  limit  of 
their  use ; in  the  high  dialect  of  the  latter  those  only  can  be  used 
which  have  been  admitted  into  the  dictionaries  by  which  the  language 
has  long  been  flxed,  or  for  which  classical  authority  can  be  adduced ; 
in  the  low  dialect  the  use  of  them  is  more  general ; by  the  Brahmans 
they  are  profusely  employed,  more  sparingly  by  the  S’udi’a  tribes.  The 
Cannadi  has  a greater,  and  the  Tamil  a less,  proportion  of  Tadbhavam 
terms  than  the  other  dialects  ; but  in  the  latter  all  Sanscrit  words  are 
liable  to  greater  variation  than  is  produced  by  the  mere  difiference  of 
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termination,  for,  as  the  alphabet  of  this  language  rejects  all  aspirates, 
expresses  the  first  and  third  consonants  of  each  regular  series  by  the 
same  character,  and  admits  of  no  other  combination  of  consonants  than 
the  duplication  of  mutes  or  the  junction  of  a nasal  and  a mute,  it  is 
obviously  incapable  of  expressing  correctly  any  hut  the  simplest  terms 
of  the  Sanscrit.  All  such,  however,  in  this  tongue  are  accounted 
Tatsamam  when  the  alteration  is  regular  and  produced  only  by  the 
deficiencies  of  the  alphabet. 

“ But  though  the  derivation  and  general  terms  may  he  the  same 
in  cognate  dialects,  a difference  of  idiom  may  exist  so  great  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  one  no  assistance  in  this  respect  can  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  other.  As  regards  the  dialects  of  southern  India 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; in  collocation  of  words,  in  syntactical 
government,  in  phrase,  and  indeed  in  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
the  term  idiom,  they  are  not  similar  only,  but  the  same.  To  demon- 
strate this,  and  to  show  how  far  they  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the 
Sanscrit,”  Mr.  Ellis  proceeds  to  give  a series  of  comparative  renderings 
of  sentences  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese.  As, 
however,  it  would  lengthen  this  Section  too  much  to  cite  these  details, 
I must  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  further 
to  Mr.  Ellis’s  “Note”  itself. 

From  Mr.  Campbell’s  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  pp.  vii,  viii,  ff., 
I supply  some  further  particulars  regarding  the  early  cultivation  of 
Telugu  and  the  belief  of  the  native  grammarians  as  to  the  origin  of 
their  language  : — “ The  most  ancient  Teloogoo  grammarian  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  native  books  is  the  sage  Kunva,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  that  composed  a treatise  on  the  principles  of  the 
language.  It  is  stated  that  he  executed  this  work  by  command  of  a 
king  of  Andhra,  named  Andhra  Eoyoodoo,'^  son  of  Soochundra.  . . . 

U3  <1  Kunva  said : ‘ He  who  speaks  irreverently  of  my  grammar,  composed  by  the 
command  of  Andhra  Vishnoo,  shall  he  considered  as  guilty  of  irreverence  to  his 
priest.’  Andhra  Cowmudi.”  The  original  is  as  follows  : Kanvas  tu  yatha  aha 
Andhra-vishnor  anujnd-kritasya  mad-vydkaranasya  drohl  guru-drohlti. 

In  regard  to  this  king  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  the  following  passage,  which  pre- 
cedes that  cited  in  my  former  note,  p.  428  ; Andhra-ndtho  Mahdvishnur  Nishambhu- 
danujdpaha  \ Purd  Svayambhuvo  Manoh  kale  Kaliyuge  Harih  \ Kdkule  rdja-varyasya 
Suchandrasya  tanubhavah  | Abliavat  sarva-devaischa  veshlito  loka-pujitah  | “ For- 
merly, in  the  time  of  Manu  Svayambhu,  in  the  Kali  age,  Hari,  the  lord  of  Andhra, 
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The  works  of  Kunva,  of  Audharvan  Achary,  and  of  several  other 
ancient  grammarians,  are  not  now  to  he  found.  All  the  treatises  on 
Teloogoo  grammar  at  present  extant  consist  of  Sanscrit  commentaries 
on  a series  of  concise  apophthegms  written  in  Sanscrit  by  a Bramin 
named  Nannapa,  or  Nunniah  Bhutt.” 

“ It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  (says  Mr.  Campbell,  p.  xt,  ff.,) 
and  indeed  believed,  that  the  Teloogoo  has  its  origin  in  the  language 
of  the  Vedams.  ...  I venture  publicly  to  state  my  inquiries  to  have 
led  me  to  a contrary  conclusion  ; hut  I do  so  with  the  less  hesitation 
as  I find  myself  supported  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  native 
authors  who  have  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Teloogoo 
language.” 

“ In  common  with  every  other  tongue  now  spoken  in  India,  modern 
Teloogoo  abounds  with  Sanscrit  words;  . . . nevertheless  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  two  languages  is  altogether 
distinct.”  “ In  speaking  the  Teloogoo  the  Soodras  use  very  few 
Sanscrit  words  : among  the  superior  classes  of  Vysyas,  and  pretenders 
to  the  Rajah  caste,  Sanscrit  terms  are  used  only  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  intimacy  with  the  Bramins,  and  their  books ; and  when  we 
find  even  such  Sanscrit  words  as  these  classes  do  adopt,  pronounced  by 
them  in  so  improper  and  rude  a manner  as  to  be  a common  jest  to  the 
Bramins,  who,  at  the  same  time,  never  question  their  pronunciation 
of  pure  Teloogoo  words,  I think  we  may  fairly  infer  it  to  be  probable 
at  least  that  these  Sanscrit  terms  were  originally  foreign  to  the 
language  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.” 

“ Some  native  grammarians  maintain  that  before  the  king  Andhra 
Royadoo  established  his  residence  on  the  hanks  of  the  Godavery, 
the  only  Teloogoo  words  were  those  peculiar  to  what  is  emphatically 
termed  the  pure  Teloogoo,  now  generally  named  the  language  of  the 
land,  which  they  consider  coeval  with  the  people,  or,  as  they  express 
it,  ‘ created  by  the  god  Brimha.’  The  followers  of  this  prince,  say 
they,  for  the  first  time  began  to  adopt  Sanscrit  terms  with  Teloogoo 

the  great  Vishnu,  the  slayer  of  the  Danava  Nishambhu,  was  horn  in  Kakula  as  the 
son  of  the  monarch  Suchandra,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  gods,  as  well  as  reverenced 
by  aU  mankind.” 

143  “ qiiis  is  the  prince  who  is  now  worshipped  as  a divinity  at  SiccacoUum  on  the 
river  Krishna,  and  who  was  the  patron  of  Kunva,  the  first  Teloogoo  grammarian.” 
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terminations,  and  by  degrees  corruptions  from  the  Sanscrit  crept  into 
the  language,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  respecting  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  original  words.“®  This  -would  imply  that  the 
nation  still  retain  some  faint  remembrance  of  those  times  in  which 
their  language  still  existed  independent  of  the  Sanscrit ; and  it  is 
certain  that  every  Teloogoo  grammarian,  from  the  days  of  Nunniah 
Bhutt  to  the  present  period,  considers  the  two  languages  as  derived 
from  sources  entirely  distinct ; for  each  commences  his  work  by  class- 
ing the  words  of  the  language  under  four  separate  heads,  which  they 
distinguish  by  the  respective  names  of  Deshyumoo,  language  of  the 
land ; Tutsumumoo,  Sanscrit  derivatives  ; Tudbhuvumoo,  Sanscrit 
corruptions  ; and  Gramyumoo,  provincial  terms.  [Compare  the  Gram- 
mar, p.  37.]  To  these,  later  authors  have  added  Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign  words.” 

“The  words  included  in  the  first  class,  which  I have  denominated 
the  language  of  the  land,  are  . . . the  most  numerous  in  the  language, 
and  the  model  by  which  those  included  in  the  other  classes  are  modi- 
fied and  altered  from  the  different  languages  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  The  name  by  which  they  are  designated  implies  ‘ that 
which  belongs  to  the  country  or  land it  marks  the  words  in  question 
not  as  merely  ‘ current  in  the  country,’  but  as  the  growth  and 'produce 
of  the  land.” 

“In  the  course  of  this  work  it  -will  be  obvious  to  the  Sanscrit 
scholar  that  the  declension  of  the  noun  by  particles  or  words  added  to 
it, — the  use  of  a plural  pronoun  applicable  to  the  first  and  second 
persons  conjointly — the  conjugation  of  the  affirmative  verb — the  ex- 
istence of  a negative  aorist,  a negative  imperative,  and  other  negative 

'16  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to,  and  it  follows  the  one  quoted  in  the 
note,  p.  428  ; Tatratyas  tatsa/malapas  tatkalmah  Sarer  bhatah  1 Kalena  mahata 
aarvaih  tatsamam  svalpa-buddhibhih  \ Astiddhoehcharyamanaih  sat  tadbhavancheti 
sammatam  \ Vikarsha-vyatyayabhyamcha  padardhokti  viseshatah  \ Tadbkavam  iti 
kathyante  kalena  mahatd  samah  \ Hrahmarm  nirmitah  vdchah  purvam  Andhresitur 
Hareh  \ Aehchdh  iti  clia  kathyante  sup-krid-dhdtu-samanvitdh  | “The  adherents  of 
Hari  who  dwelt  there  (in  Trilinga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari)  at  that  time, 
spoke  tatsama  words.  In  process  of  time  these  tatsama  words  began  to  be  in- 
correctly pronounced  by  simple  persons,  and  were  regarded  as  tadhhava.  Tatsama 
words  were  denominated  tadhhava  from  loss  or  substitution  [of  letters],  or  from  being 
contracted  a fourth  or  a half.  Words,  consisting  of  nouns,  verbals,  and  roots,  which 
were  fashioned  by  Brahma,  before  the  time  of  Hari,  the  lord  of  Andhra,  are  called 
achcha  (pure).” 
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forms  of  the  verb — the  union  of  the  neuter  and  feminine  genders  in 
the  singular,  and  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  in  the  plural, 
of  the  pronouns  and  verbs — and  the  whole  body  of  the  syntax,  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit ; while  the  Tamil  and  Kar- 
nataca  scholar  will  at  once  recognize  their  radical  connexion  with 
each  of  these  languages.  The  reader  will  find  all  words  denoting  the 
ditferent  parts  of  the  human  frame,  the  various  sorts  of  food  or  uten- 
sils in  common  use  among  the  natives,  the  several  parts  of  their  dress, 
the  compartments  of  their  dwellings,  the  degrees  of  afiinity  and  con- 
sanguinity peculiar  to  them,  in  short,  all  terms  expressive  of  primitive 
ideas  or  of  things  necessarily  named  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  to 
belong  to  the  pure  Teloogoo  or  language  of  the  land.  It  is  true  (so 
mixed  have  the  two  languages  now  become)  that  Sanscrit  derivatives 
or  corruptions  may,  without  impropriety,  be  occasionally  used  to  denote 
some  of  these.  This,  however,  is  not  common : the  great  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  admitted  into  the  language  consists  of  abstract  terms, 
and  of  words  connected  with  science,  religion,  or  law,  as  is  the  case, 
in  a great  degree,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  incorporated  with 
our  own  tongue  : but  even  such  Sanscrit  words  as  are  thus  introduced 
into  Teloogoo  are  not  allowed  to  retain  their  original  forms ; they 
undergo  changes  aud  assume  terminations  and  inflections  unknown  to 
the  Sanscrit,  and,  except  as  foreign  quotations,  are  never  admitted  into 
Teloogoo  until  they  appear  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
the  land.” 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I shall  add  a few  further  observations, 
abstracted  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s  grammar,  pp.  29,  ff.,  and  56,  in  proof 
of  the  radical  differences  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  southern 
languages: — “No  person,”  he  remarks,  “who  is  acquainted  with  com- 
parative philology,  and  who  has  compared  the  primitive  and  essential 
words,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  with 
those  of  the  Sanskrit,  can  imagine  that  the  former  have  been  derived 
from  the  latter  by  any  known  process  of  corruption  or  decomposition. 
We  shall  first  advert  to  the  Sanskrit  element  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  these  languages,  and  then  revert  to  their  non-Sanskrit  or 
essential  basis.”  First,  the  most  recent  infusion  of  Sanskrit  words 
into  the  Tamil,  Dr.  Caldwell  states  (p.  56),  “was  effected  by  the  great 
religious  schools  of  Sankara  Acharyya  and  Ramanuja,  from  about  the 
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tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  A.n.  The  -words  then  introduced  (ex- 
cepting a few  points  wherein  change  was  unavoidable)  are  pure,  un- 
changed Sanskrit.  Secondly,  at  a period  partly  preceding  and  partly 
contemporaneous  with  the  above,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  a.d.,  the  Jainas  introduced  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  that  are  to  be  found  in  Tamil.  This  period 
of  Jaina  intellectual  predominance  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Tamil 
literature,  a period  when  the  celebrated  college  of  Madura  flourished, 
and  the  Cural,  the  Chintamani,  and  the  classical  vocabularies  and 
grammars  were  written.  The  Tamilian  writers  of  this  period,  from 
national  feeling,  and  their  jealousy  of  Brahminical  influence,  modified 
the  Sanskrit  words  which  they  employed  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
euphonic  rules  of  Tamil.  Thus  loTca,  ‘ world,’  becomes  ulagu^^’’  in  Tamil ; 
rdjd,  ‘king,’  becomes  arasu\  and  ra,  ‘night,’  (from  ra^ri)  becomes 
iravu.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  words  found  in  the  Telugu, 
Canarese,  and  Malayalim  belong  to  these  two  periods,  or  correspond 
mainly  with  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  found  in  the  Tamil  of  those  two 
periods,  especially  the  more  recent.  These  derivatives  are  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  Tatsama,  words  identical  or  nearly  so  with  pure 
Sanskrit,  and  Tadbhava,  words  which  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  or 
the  northern  Prakrits,  but  have  been  to  some  degree  modified  in  form. 
Thirdly,  the  Tamil  contains  many  derivatives,  belonging  to  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  literary  cultivation  of  that  language,  which  were 
probably  introduced  before  Sanskrit  words  had  begun  to  be  imported  into 
the  other  southern  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  of  this  period  is  more  cor- 
rupted than  that  of  the  Jaina  period,  and  the  corruptions  are  of  a dif- 
ferent character.  The  Jainas  altered  the  Sanskrit  words  in  accordance 
with  the  euphonic  rules  of  Tamil,  whereas  the  words  introduced  in 
the  earliest  period  have  been  changed  in  defiance  of  all  rules ; as  the 
Sanskrit  srl,  ‘ sacred,’  into  tiru.  While,  however,  a certain  proportion 
of  Sanskrit  words  have  been  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  tongues  in 
the  ways  just  described, — it  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  languages  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  same  manner  as 

1*’  It  is  supposed  by  some  scholars,  from  the  fact  that,  in  most  passages  of  the 
Rigveda  where  the  word  “ loka  ” occurs,  it  is  preceded  by  “ u,”  that  the  original 
form  of  the  word  was  “ uloka,”  and  that  in  the  texts  in  question  “ u ” is  not  a particle 
separate  from  the  word  before  which  it  stands.  See  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon, 
s.v.  “•  loka.” 
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the  Hindi,  Mahrattl,  and  other  Gauda  dialects.  For  (1)  the  non- 
Sanskrit  portion  of  the  Dravidian  languages  exceeds  the  Sanskrit  por- 
tion nearly  as  much  as  in  the  North- Indian  dialects  the  Sanskrit 
element  exceeds  the  indigenous  or  non-Sanskrit  element.  (2)  The 
pronouns  and  numerals  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  mode  of 
inflecting  verbs  and  nouns,  the  syntactic  arrangement  of  their  words — 
everything,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  essential  structure  of  a 
language,  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the  Sanskrit.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  north,  in  which 
the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  a large  proportion  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
have  been  derived  by  adoption  or  gradual  transformation  from  the 
older  Prakrits  and  ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit.  (3)  The  true  Dra- 
vidian words,  which  form  the  great  majority  in  the  southern  vocabu- 
laries, are  placed  by  the  native  grammarians  in  a difierent  class  from 
the  Sanskrit  derivatives,  and  are  honoured  with  the  epithets  ‘ national 
words’  and  ‘pure  words.’  ” In  support  of  this  Dr.  Caldwell  refers  to 
the  passage  already  quoted  in  p.  433  ; and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Andhraraya  probably  lived  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
“ (4)  In  the  uncultivated  languages  of  the  Dravidian  stock,  Sanskrit 
words  are  not  at  all,  or  very  rarely,  employed.  And  further,  some  of 
the  cultivated  Dravidian  languages  which  do  make  use  of  Sanskrit 
derivatives  are  able  to  dispense  with  these  altogether.  This  indeed  is 
not  the  case  with  Telugu,  Canarese,  or  Malayalim ; but  Tamil,  the  most 
highly  cultivated,  as  regards  its  original  structure,  of  all  the  Dravi- 
dian idioms,  is  not  dependent  on  Sanskrit  for  the  full  expression  of 
thought.  In  fact,  the  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  this  language,  the 
Shen-Tamil,  in  which  nearly  all  the  literature  has  been  written,  con- 
tains very  little  Sanskrit ; and  even  differs  chiefly  from  the  colloquial 
dialect  by  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  rejects  derivatives  from 
Sanskrit  and  restricts  itself  to  pure  Dravidian  elements.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  a Tamil  composition  is  regarded  as  refined  and 
classical,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Sanskrit  it  contains,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  though  the  principal  Telugu  writers  and  grammarians  have  been 
Brahmans,  in  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  few  Brahmans  have  written  any 
works  of  distinction,  while  the  Tamilian  Sudras  have  cultivated  and 
developed  their  language  with  great  ardour  and  success ; and  the  finest 
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compositions  in  tlie  Tamil  language,  the  Cural  and  the  Chintamani, 
are  not  only  independent  of  the  Sanskrit,  but  original  in  design  and 
execution.” 

A few  more  specimens  of  Tamil  words  derived  from  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
book,  passim,  may  be  added  to  show  how  perfectly  distinct  they  are 
from  the  Sanskrit,  and  North-Indian  vernacular,  words  having  the 
same  sense,  with  which  I shall  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted. 


NOUNS,  ETC. 


nan 

I 

kir 

below 

illal 

a wife 

nam 

we 

kal 

foot 

vannan 

a washerman 

nl 

thou 

vin 

sky 

vannatti 

a washerwo- 

mr 

we 

kurudu 

blindness 

oru 

one  [man 

viral 

finger 

irumhu 

iron 

irandu 

two 

kadal 

the  sea 

iruppu 

of  iron 

mundru 

three 

manal 

sand 

suvar 

a wall 

nangu 

four 

kudal 

a howel 

ugir 

finger-nail 

eindu 

five 

niral 

shade 

tamir 

sweetness 

aru 

six 

seval 

a cock 

kinaru 

a well 

eru 

seven 

nilam 

the  ground 

Tral 

the  liver 

ettu 

eight 

madu 

an  ox 

tigil 

a fright 

onbadu 

nine 

adu 

a sheep 

tinggal 

the  moon 

pattu 

ten 

kur.anju 

a monkey 

irul 

darkness 

mupattu 

thirty 

pagal 

a day 

toppu 

a grove 

muru 

a hundred 

kan 

the  eye 

magan 

a son 

munnuru 

three  hundred 

mukku 

the  nose 

magal 

a daughter 

arubadu 

sixty 

mel 

above 

illan 

a husband 

eruhadu 

seventy 

Tamil  declension  of  mami,  a house. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

manei 

maneigal 

Acc. 

maneiyei 

maneigalei 

Inst. 

maneiyal 

mancigalal 

CONJ. 

maneiyodu 

maneigalodu 

Dat. 

maneikku 

maneigalukku 

Abl. 

maneiplfrundu 

maneigalirundu 

Gen. 

maneiyin 

maneigalin 

Loc. 

maneiyidattil 

maneigalidattil 

Voc. 

maneiye 

maueigale 

VERBS. 

irrukkiradu 

it  is 

tuHr 

to  sprout 

perugugirudu 

it  increases 

pugar 

to  praise 

adangu 

to  be  contained 

magir 

to  rejoice 

adakku 

to  contain 

sural 

to  whirl 

agu 

to  become 

kuyil 

to  sound 

akku 

to  make 

tuval 

to  bend 

nTngu 

to  quit 

urul 

to  roll 

nTkku 

to  put  away 

kadukku 

to  suffer  pain 

nirambu 

to  be  full 

tara 

to  give 

nirappu 

to  fill 

vara 

to  come 

valar 

to  grow 

'^8  This  word,  it  must  he  allowed,  is  not  unlike  the  Hindi  ath,  eight. 
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“ (5)  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  Sanskrit ; and  proves  that  they 
are  quite  independent  of  that  language.”  For  further  illustrations  of 
this  fact  I must  refer  to  Dr.  Caldwell’s  Grammar,  pp.  34,  ff.,  and  to 
the  subsequent  details  given  in  that  work,  passim. 


Sect.  YII. — Results  deducihle  from  the  preceding  Sections. 

In  the  last  section  I have  supplied  abundant  evidence,  derived  from 
the  best  authorities,  of  the  radical  differences  which  exist  between  the 
languages  of  the  south  of  India  and  the  Sanskrit.  The  evidence 
which  I have  adduced  is  not  (as  will  have  been  noticed)  confined  to 
the  fact  of  those  dissimilarities  of  roots  and  of  structure  which  are 
sufficient  to  convince  the  comparative  philologist  that  the  Dravidian 
dialects  have  no  original  affinity  with  the  Indo-European  tongues.  "We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  the  native  grammarians  of  the  south  to  the 
same  effect,  as  far  as  regards  the  Sanskrit  (as  we  have  seen,  pp.  428, 433). 
The  Telugu  authors  hold  that  the  words  of  which  their  language  is  com- 
posed are  of  four  classes,  Desya  or  Atsu  (or  aboriginal),  Tatsama  (pure 
Sanskrit),  Tadbhava  (modified  Sanskrit),  and  Gramya  (or  rustic) ; and 
they  consider  that  the  first  class,  the  Desya  or  Atsu-Telugu  words,  con- 
stituted the  primeval  basis  of  the  language  before  tbe  introduction  of 
Tatsama  words  in  the  time  of  King  Andhraraya,“®  and  were  created,  with 
a complete  grammatical  structure  of  their  own,  by  the  god  Brahma.  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  cite  any  similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
Tamil  grammarians ; but  Mr.  Ellis  informs  us  (see  p.  430)  that  the 
same  distinctions  are  made  by  them  as  by  the  Telugu  writers,  and 
their  idea  of  the  relation  of  perfect  independence  in  which  their  lan- 
guage stands  to  the  Sanskrit  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
regard  that  Tamil  as  the  most  pure  and  classical  in  which  there  is  the 
smallest  admixture  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  therefore  a fact,  established 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Dravidian  or  South-Indian  languages  have, 
as  regards  their  original  and  fundamental  portion,  no  affinity  with  the 

We  have  already  seen,  p.  4-36,  that  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  this  monarch  to 
have  flourished  several  centuries  b.c.  From  the  Vishnu  Purina,  iv.  24,  it  appears 
that  an  Andhra-hhritya  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  in  Magadha,  whose  accession 
Wilson  (V.P.,  iv.  203,  Dr.  Hall’s  ed.)  calculates  to  have  dated  from  18  years  b.c. 
See  also  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.,  ii.  755,  934. 
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Indo-European  languages;  and  could  not,  by  any  modification  known  to 
comparative  philologists,  have  been  derived  from  any  member  of  that 
family.  There  are  certain  processes  and  modes  of  mutation  which  are 
always  discoverable  when  one  language  springs  out  of  another.  The 
words  of  the  derivative  tongue  are  always,  or  almost  always,  recog- 
nizable (even  if  considerably  modified),  in  the  new  forms  which  they 
have  assumed ; and  the  steps  of  their  transformation  can  he  either 
exactly  traced,  or  at  least  divined  with  certainty.  But  the  primitive 
words  and  forms  of  the  South-Indian  dialects  could  not  have  issued 
from  the  Sanskrit  hy  any  known  law  of  modification. 

But  if  the  Dravidian  languages  he  of  a stock  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Sanskrit,  it  follows,  at  least,  as  a prima  facie  inference  (see 
above,  p.  267),  that  the  races  which  originally  spoke  these  two  classes 
of  languages  must  also  have  been  distinct  from  one  another  in  their 
descent,  and  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Had  the  Dravidian  nations  been  of  Arian  lineage,  the  whole 
of  their  languages  must,  in  all  probability,  have  more  or  less  closely 
resembled  either  the  older  Prakrits  (described  in  the  early  part  of 
this  volume)  or  the  later  Hindi,  MahrattI,  and  Bengali,  all  of  which 
have  evidently  arisen,  in  great  part,  from  the  decomposition  of  Sanskrit. 
But  such  (as  we  have  seen)  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  those  southern 
dialects. 

And  as  the  Dravidians  now  make  use  of  languages  which  are 
radically  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  we  cannot  suppose  it  probable  that  the 
aboriginal  part  of  the  nation  ever,  at  any  former  time,  spoke  a lan- 
guage which  had  any  afSnity  to  Sanskrit.  Such  a supposition  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Telugu  grammarians. 
And  no  race  of  mankind  has  ever  been  known  which  (except  under  the 
pressure  of  external  infiuence)  has  lost,  or  abandoned,  the  language 
which  it  had  derived  from  its  forefathers,  and  of  itself  adopted  a form 
of  speech  fundamentally  different.  But  as  we  have  no  proof  of  any 
such  external  influence  which  could  have  led  the  Dravidians  to  ex- 
change their  original  language  for  another,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  have  derived  their  existing  dialects  from  their  forefathers* 
and  these  their  forefathers,  as  their  speech  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Arians,  must,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, have  been  distinct  in  Lineage  also  from  the  latter.  But  if 
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the  original  Dravidian  Indians  of  the  south  of  India  are  of  a dif- 
ferent race  from  the  Arian  Indians,  they  could  not,  as  Manu  and  the 
Mahabharata  assert  (see  above,  p.  422),  have  been  degraded  Kshatriyas. 
And  this  conclusion  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  fact 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  existing  Dravidian  communities,  though 
speaking  the  language  of  the  south,  belongs,  or  claims  to  belong,  to  the 
higher  Arian  castes.  Dor  if  the  southern  Brahmans,  and  some  of  the  other 
castes,  be  (as  in  all  probability  they  are)  of  Arian  descent,  more  or  less 
pure,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Dravidian  population ; for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  those  southern  communities  existed  before  the  Arians  had  spread 
themselves  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  that  the 
Brahmans  emigrated  at  a comparatively  recent  period  from  northern 
to  southern  India.  On  their  arrival  in  the  south,  these  Brahmans  no 
doubt  spoke  Sanskrit,  or  rather  one  of  its  derivative  Prakrits.  But 
though,  from  their  superior  civilization  and  energy,  they  soon  succeeded 
in  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Dravidian  communities,  and 
in  introducing  among  them  the  Brahmanical  religion  and  institutions, 
they  must  have  been  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Dravidian  inhabi- 
tants as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  dislodge  the  primitive 
speech  of  the  country,  and  to  replace  it  by  their  own  language.  They 
would  therefore  be  compelled  to  acquire  the  Dravidian  dialect  of  the 
province  in  which  they  settled  ; and  in  a generation  or  two,  the 
majority  of  them  would  lose  the  vernacular  use  of  the  Prakrit 
dialects  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  This,  however,  might 
not  prevent  their  retaining  in  use  a good  many  words  of  Sanskrit 
origin.  And  as  many  of  these  Brahmans,  or  subsequent  immigrants 
from  Northern  India  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  reinforced, 
were,  no  doubt,  learned  men,  and  as  their  religious  books  were 
composed  in  Sanskrit,  they  would  necessarily  preserve  their  acquaint- 
ance with  that  sacred  tongue,  and  with  its  literature ; and  would  no 
doubt  from  time  to  time  introduce  fresh  Sanskrit  words  into  the  local 
vernacular, just  as  we  see  that  English  is  continually  enriched  by 

150  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  again  to  the  probability  already 
alluded  to  above,  in  note  67,  p.  33,  that  Sanskrit  has  not  only  influenced  the  ab- 
original tongues  both  of  northern  and  southern  India,  but  has  also  received  some 
influence  from  one  or  from  both  of  them  in  return.  Mr.  E.  Norris  observes  (Journ. 
Roy.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  19)  : “I  will  here  express  my  conviction  that  the  sounds 
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the  addition  of  new  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  India  are  of  Arian  extraction 
affords,  therefore,  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  primitive  language 
of  those  provinces  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  the- 
population  by  whom  that  language  was  originally  employed  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Arian  race.  Lor  even  the  existence  of  the  limited 
proportion  of  non-Sanskrit  words  which  we  can  discover  (see  above, 
p.  31,  f.)  in  the  Hindi,  Mahratti,  and  other  northern  dialects,  seems 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  originally  existed  in  northern  India  one  or 
more  races  of  non-Arian  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  country  before 
the  immigration  into  Hindustan  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aiyas. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  inquire  how  this  important  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Dekhan  is  non-Arian  in  its  descent, 
affects  the  results  at  which  I had  previously  arrived,  on  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  regard  to  the  trans-Himalayan 
origin  of  the  Arians,  and  their  immigration  into  India  from  the 
north-west. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  were  led  by  a variety  of  considerations, 

called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to  the  Tartar  or  Finnish  class  of  languages ; that  the 
really  Indian  [i.e.  the  aboriginal,  or  non-Arian— JAI.]  languages  are  all  of  Tartar 
origin,  or,  at  least,  that  their  phonetic  and  grammatical  affinities  are  Tartar;  and 
that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit  adopted  the  sound  from  their  Indian  neighbom-s.”  And 
Professor  Benfey  says  (Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  20) : “ The  mute  cerebrals 
have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Indian  aborigines 
into  Sanskrit,  in  which,  however,  they  have  become  firmly  established.”  And  at 
p.  73  of  the  same  work  he  thus  writes:  “ Sanskrit  is  a language  of  great  antiquity 
and  of  wide  diffusion.  Long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  vernacularly  spoken,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  as  the  organ  of  culture  and  religion,  and  in  this  capacity  it 
prevailed  over  extensive  regions  where  there  existed  alongside  of  it,  not  merely  a 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it,  but  also  several  popular 
dialects  which  were  originally  quite  distinct  from  it.  From  these  circumstances  it 
has  resulted,  not  only  that  forms  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  Prakrit  dialects 
have  been  afterwards  adopted  into  Sanskrit,  but  further,  that  words  vhich  were 
originally  quite  foreign  to  the  Sanskrit  have  been  included  in  its  vocabulary.  To 
separate  these  foreign  words  will  only  become  possible  when  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  dialects  which  have  no  affinity  with  Sanskrit  shall  have  been  attained.  But 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  distinguish  those  irregular  forms  which  have  originated  in 
the  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  have  been  afterwards  received  into  Sanskrit, 
from  those  forms  which  have  arisen  in  Sanskrit  itself;  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
Sanskrit  literature  and  its  history  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  phonetic  changes,  which  attained  their  full  power  in  the  Prakrits,  had  already 
begun  to  work  in  Sanskrit  itself.  See  also  above,  p.  141,  f. 
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all  pointing  to  the  same  result,  to  conclude  that  the  Aryas  had  pene- 
trated into  India  from  the  north-west.  The  facts  which  have  been 
substantiated  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  the  present  chapter  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  conclnsion.  These  facts  are  ( 1 ) that  the 
Aryas,  when  living  in  the  Panjab,  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  a 
class  of  enemies  whom,  in  contrast  to  the  men  of  their  own  race,  they 
called  Dasyus  : (2)  that  the  Aryas,  after  occupying  the  north-west  of 
India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Sarasvati,  began,  at  length,  to  move  for- 
ward to  the  east  and  to  the  sonth  : (3)  that,  stiU  later,  they  crossed  the 
Vindhya  range,  and  commenced  to  colonize  the  Dekhan,  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  exclusively  by  savage  or  alien  tribes : and  now  we 
learn  (4)  that  the  nations  who  at  the  present  day  inhabit  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  (with  the  exception  of  such  part 
of  the  population  as  is  descended  from  the  later  Arian  immigrants, 
or  has  received  an  infusion  of  Arian  blood)  are  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  original  tribes,  — speak  a class  of  languages  which 
are  radically  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit.  It  may  be  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  show  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  these 
circnmstances  corroborate,  or  at  least  harmonize  with,  the  theory  that 
the  Arians  are  not  autochthonons,  but  of  trans-Himalayan  origin,  and 
that  they  immigrated  into  Hindustan  from  the  north-west.  First, 
then,  the  fact  that  at  the  dawn  of  Indian  history,  the  earliest  Vedic 
period,  we  And  the  Arian  Indians  inhabiting  the  Panjab ; then  ad- 
vancing gradually  eastward  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Himalaya 
from  the  Sarasvati  to  the  Sadanira,  and  spreading  simultaneously, 
no  doubt,  over  the  southern  parts  of  Doab,  and  in  Debar;  and  at 
length  crossing  the  Vindhya  mountains  into  the  Dekhan ; — affords  the 
strongest  presumption  that  they  penetrated  into  India  from  some 
quarter  closely  adjoining  the  north-western  corner  of  that  country, 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  their  onward  course  of  conquest  and 
colonization.  Secondly  : the  indubitable  fact  that  the  Arians  found, 
on  advancing  into  the  Dekhan,  a people  speaking  a language  radically 
different  from  their  own,  who  had  been  in  earlier  occupation  of  the 
country  ; and  the  almost  equally  certain  fact  that  they  had  previously 
encountered  similar  alien  tribes  in  the  Panjab  and  in  the  Doab,  add  to 
the  probability  of  the  conclusion  that  they  (the  Arians)  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  race  by  whom  India  was  originally  peopled.  For,  we 
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must  either  suppose  that  both  of  these  two  races,  the  Arian  and  the 
non-Arian,  grew  up  together  in  India,  where  we  find  them  in  contact 
from  the  earliest  period,  or  that  one  or  both  of  them  have  immigrated 
into  that  country  from  without.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  two  races 
whose  languages  differ  so  essentially,  as  those  of  the  Arians  and  non- 
Arians  do,  and  whose  religions  also  were,  no  doubt,  originally  diverse, 
should  have  sprung  up,  and  co-existed,  in  the  same  country,  and  under 
the  same  climatic  inflnences.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  one  or  both 
of  them  should  have  been  foreign.  The  fact  is  that  both  have  probably 
immigrated  into  India  from  the  north-west ; but  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  is  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  Arian,  than 
in  that  of  the  non-Arian  tribes.  For,  besides  the  proofs  derived  from  the 
language  of  the  Arians,  which  clearly  connects  them  with  the  nations  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus,  we  have  the  evidence  of  their  complexion,  which 
in  the  present  day  is  fairer  than  that  of  the  aborigines,  and  in  earlier 
times  was  perhaps  still  more  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  latter  (see  pp.  281,  f.,  310).  But  if  neither  of  these  two 
races  was  indigenous  in  India,  and  if  they  did  not  at  first  occupy  any 
portion  of  that  country  contemporaneously  with  each  other,  which  of 
them  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  first  possessor?  We  must,  no  doubt, 
conclude  that  the  Dasyus  or  barbarous  races  and  the  Bravidians  were  the 
earliest  occupants.  For,  as  Lassen  observes  (see  p.  309),  we  perceive 
evident  traces  of  the  Arians  having  severed  asunder  an  earlier  popula- 
tion, and  driven  one  portion  of  it  towards  the  northern  and  another 
towards  the  southern  hills  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vindhya  range,, 
and  of  the  Dekhan,  appear  always  as  the  weaker  and  retiring  party 
who  were  driven  back  by  the  Arians.  And  we  cannot  ascribe  to  the- 
non- Arian  tribes  the  power  of  forcing  themselves  forward  through  the 
midst  of  an  earlier  Arian  population  to  the  seats  which  they  eventually 
occupied  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  peninsula  : for  the  Arians  were 
from  the  beginning  a more  powerful  and  civilized  people  than  their 
adversaries,  and  from  a very  early  period  have  held  them  in  subjection. 
It  is  indeed  objected  by  Mr.  Curzon  (see  above,  p.  301),  that  these 
rude  so-called  aboriginal  tribes  may  have  been  descended  from  some 
of  the  barbaric  hordes  who  under  the  name  of  S'akas,  Hunas,  etc.,  are 

In  the  App.,  note  0,  I shall  quote  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  and 
other  writers,  regarding  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  different  non-Arian  tribes. 
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mentioned  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  having  invaded  India,  and  some  of 
whom,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  hiUs  and 
forests  of  Hindustan.  But  I apprehend  that  this  explanation  will  not 
meet  the  facts  of  the  case.  ~We  can  have  no  assurance,  that  such 
legends  as  that  regarding  the  S'akas,  which  is  quoted  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  (pp.  486,  tf.),  even  if  they  have  any  historical  founda- 
tion, can  be  referred  to  any  very  remote  period.  For  the  time 
at  which  the  Indo-Scythians,  who  were  repelled  by  Vikramaditya, 
made  themselves  masters,  and  retained  possession,  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  India,  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  (See  Lassen’s  Ind.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  365,  tf., 
398,  408,  409.)  But  the  traces  which  we  discover  in  Indian  litera- 
ture of  the  existence  of  the  Dasyus  are  (as  we  have  seen  from  the 
various  Vedic  texts  cited  above)  much  older  than  this  period. 

In  conclusion,  I return  to  the  point  from  which  I started  at  the 
commencement  of  this  volume;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  preceding 
investigations,  repeat  the  following  propositions : First,  that  the 
Hindus  of  the  superior  castes  are  sprung  at  least  partially  from  the 
same  race  with  the  Indo-European  nations  of  the  west : Secondly,  that 
as  the  parent  race  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Central  Asia,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indian  branch  of  it  could  not  have  been  indigenous 
in  Hindustan,  but  must  have  immigrated  into  that  country  from  the 
north-west. 
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NOTE  A. — Page  187,  last  line. 

On  this  subject  Professor  H.  Kern  remarks  in  his  recent  dissertation, 
“Indische  theorieen  over  de  Standenverdeeling  ” (Indian  Theories  on 
the  Division  of  Classes):  “That  mention  is  sometimes  made  [in  the 
Zendavesta]  of  three,  and  at  other  times  of  four  [classes],  proves  of 
itself  nothing  whatever.  The  case  may  once  have  stood  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  mention  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four,  Vedas. 
Here  also  some  have  thought  to  discover  a contradiction,  and  have 
drawn  from  it  the  most  adventurous  conclusions.  "When  the  Hindus 
speak  of  the  three  Vedas,  they  mean  that  there  is  a triple  Veda,  con- 
sisting (1)  of  recited  verses  {rich),  (2)  of  verses  sung  {suman)  and  (3) 
of  formulas  in  prose  {gajush),  aU.  the  three  words  being  eomprehended 
under  the  name  of  “mantra.”  Altogether  independent  of  the  three  sorts 
of  mantras  is  the  number  of  the  collections  of  tl^em.  Though  there 
were  a hundred  collections  of  mantras,  the  Veda  is,  and  remains, 
threefold.  It  happens  by  accident  that  the  Hindus  possess  four  such 
collections  (and  in  a certain  sense,  five),  which  usually  bear  the  name 
of  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Eigveda,  Samaveda,  Yajurveda  (white  and 
black),  and  Atharvaveda.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  that 
the  Atharvaveda  is  almost  entirely  a Eigveda,  though  the  larger  col- 
lection is  regarded  as  the  Eigveda  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  whilst 
the  Yajurveda  only  in  part  consists  of  yajush-verses.  It  does  not 
need  to  he  proved  that  we  must  know  the  principle  on  which  any 
distribution  proceeds  before  we  can  deduce  any  conclusion  from 
numbers.”  p.  13,  f. 
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NOTE  B. — Page  191,  line  22. 

In  Ms  dissertation  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  pp.  3,  f..  Professor 
Kern  says  of  the  Atharvaveda ; “Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
what  is  meant  by  older  and  younger.  For  example,  the  Atharvaveda 
is  said  to  he  younger  than  the  Rigveda : that  has  become  a sort  of 
article  of  faith,  which  some  one  uninitiated  believer  receives  on  the 
authority  of  critics ; whilst  another,  again,  copies  with  confidence  what 
has  been  asserted  by  the  former.  Now  about  half  the  hymns  in  the 
Atharvaveda  are,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  varietas  lectionis, 
the  same  as  in  the  Eigveda,  so  that  the  Atharvaveda  cannot  be  younger 
than  the  Eigveda.  And  it  could  only  be  asserted  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  A.V.  is  of  later  date,  when  grounds  for  this  position, 
derived  from  language,  versification,  and  style,  etc.,  had  been  adduced. 
But,  so  far  as  I know,  no  one  has  ever  even  attempted  to  seek  for  such 
grounds.  I will  show,  by  a single  example,  that  even  in  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  A.V.  to  which  I have  referred,  somewhat  may  very 
well  be  found  which,  without  the  least  doubt,  was  known  to  the  Indians 
in  the  oldest  Vedic  period,  and  even  still  earlier,  though  the  Eigveda 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  In  A.V.  v.  22,  5,  7,  14,  the  Bahllkas  (or 
Balhikas)  are  named.  As  Balkh  was  conterminous  with  the  most 
ancient  abodes  of  the  Arians  in  India,  the  Bahllkas  cannot  possibly 
have  been  unknown  to  the  oldest  Indians.  And  yet  we  find  in  the 
Eigveda  no  traces  of  these  neighbours  with  whom  they  were  constantly 
coming  into  contact,  whilst  there  are  such  traces  in  the  Atharvaveda.” 

I am  unable  to  agree  with  Professor  Kern  when  he  alleges  that  no 
one  has  ever  attempted  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  posteriority  of  the  A.V. 
to  the  E.V.  from  differences  in  language,  versification,  style,  etc.,  between 
the  two,  although  such  proofs  have  not  always  been  stated  in  detail. 
See  the  remarks  quoted  from  Professor  Whitney  in  p.  190,  above.  In 
his  Dissertations  on  the  Literature  and  History  of  the  Veda,  p.  12,  Prof. 
Eoth  writes  as  follows:  “In  the  pieces  which  are  common  to  it  (the 
A.V.),  with  the  Eik,  it  allows  itself  a great  many  transpositions  and 
alterations,  which  further  appear  to  be  in  most  cases  of  an  arbitrary- 
character.  In  the  sections  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  the  language  ap- 
proaches to  the  flowing  mode  of  expression  belonging  to  a later  period, 
though  it  has  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  older  hymns.  Between  it 
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and  the  Rik,  there  subsists,  further,  the  peculiar  relation  that  the  latter 
too,  towards  the  end  (in  the  last  anuvaka  of  the  tenth  mandala),  con- 
tains a considerable  number  of  sections  which  bear  completely  the 
character  of  the  Atharva- hymns,  and  are  also  actually  reproduced  in 
the  latter.  In  addition  to  these  general  marks  of  a later  origin  of  this 
Veda,  we  find  also  a number  of  special  characters,  of  which  I here 
adduce  one : The  hymns  of  the  Rik  celebrate  in  various  ways  the 
deliverances  which  Indra,  the  Asvins,  and  other  gods  had  vouchsafed 
to  the  forefathers.  The  names  of  the  persons  so  rescued,  however, 
lie  beyond  the  times  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  a Vedic  rishi  is 
seldom  found  to  be  mentioned.  But  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva 
there  occurs,  for  example,  a hymn  in  which  Mitra  and  Varuna  are 
invoked  so  to  protect  the  suppliant, — not  as  they  had  preserved,  for 
instance,  Dadhyach,  Rebha,  Pedu,  and  others,  but  Jamadagni,Yasishtha, 
Medhatithi,  Purumilha,  etc.,  all  these  being  names  of  men  whom  the 
tradition  makes  to  be  composers  of  hymns  in  the  Rigveda.  It  thus 
appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  Atharva  has  not  only  been 
collected  later  than  the  Rik,  but  is  also  of  later  origin.” 

In  his  Dissertation  on  the  A.V.^  pp.  22,  ff.,  the  same  author  writes : 
“ If  I have  above  designated  the  A.V.  as  a sort  of  supplement  to  the 
R.V.,  it  is  already  implied  that  I regard  this  collection  as  later.  But 
it  would  be  a useless  undertaking  to  try  to  determine  its  date  even  ap  - 
proximately,  as  our  information  regarding  the  dates  of  particular 
Indian  writings  is  far  too  uncertain.  Por  the  rest,  this  Veda  must, 
without  hesitation,  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  old  literature.  I shall 
be  able  in  another  place  to  collect,  in  the  form  of  a survey,  the  manifold 
proofs  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  A.V.,  to  establish 
the  assertions  that  the  greater  part  of  its  formulas  and  hymns  are 
later  than  the  hymns  of  the  R.V.,  and  that  this  collection  has  been 
made  subsequently  to  the  other.  Here  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
single,  but  quite  certain  proof,  that  derived  from  language. 

“With  a view  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  the  words 
of  all  the  Vedic  Sanhitas  have  been  completely  collected  by  myself  and 
my  co-editor  of  the  A.V.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Whitney.  I can,  therefore, 
state,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the  number  of  times  that  particular 
words  occur  in  these  different  Sanhitas.  Generally  regarded,  the 
1 Abhandlung  iiber  den  Atbarwaveda,  Tubingen,  1856. 
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language  of  the  A.Y.  shows  itself  to  be  the  same  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  other  Vedas,  and  thus  as  very  notably  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  classical,  or  more  properly,  common,  Sanskrit.  The  A.V. 
also  has  very  many  peculiar  Vedic  forms,  i.e.  forms  which  belong  to 
the  old  speech ; and  yet  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  comparing 
parallel  passages  of  the  R.V.,  there  may  not  seldom  he  observed  (a) 
the  exchange  of  the  old  form  for  one  which  prevailed  at  a later  period, 
e.g.  of  the  absolutive  tvi  or  tvdya  for  tvd,  which  alone  was  in  common 
use  at  a later  period  : similarly,  (J)  a treatment  of  the  hiatus  in  verse 
which  shows  how  gradually  the  ancient  usage  ceases  (see  the  Sanskrit 
Lexicon,  s.v.  iva).  But  the  tendency  towards  the  later  linguistic  usage 
is  most  of  all  visible  from  a lexical  point  of  view”  {i.e.  that  which 
regards  not  the  forms  of  words,  but  the  words  themselves).  “ This  is 
shown  most  strikingly  in  the  use  of  many  particles : just  as  Homer, 
who  is  so  rich  in  these  small  words,  is  in  this  respect  distinguished 
from  later  authors,  so  is  the  B.V.  distinguished  from  later  books,  and 
already  from  the  A.V.  Thus,  in  those  pieces  which  are  peculiar  to  it, 
the  latter  has  the  particle  itthd  but  once,  whilst  it  occurs  more  than 
sixty  times  in  the  E.V.  So,  too,  it  employs  the  particle  it  much  more 
rarely,  whilst  im,  which  is  found  about  two  hundred  times  in  theE.V., 
is  not  used  in  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  E.V.  does  not  at  all 
know  the  later  form  evam,  but  makes  use  of  the  older  eva,  whilst  the 
A.V.  has  evam  more  than  forty  times,  but  (and  here  there  may  be  a 
trace  of  a revision  of  the  text)  only  from  .the  eighth  book  onward. 

“In  the  same  way,  certain  main  conceptions  of  the  older  language 
appear  but  seldom  in  the  A.V.  This  case,  it  is  true,  is  different  from 
that  of  those  particles.  These  small  words  may  occur  anywhere  in  a 
book,  whatever  its  contents  may  be,  provided  only  that  it  agrees  in 
point  of  fonn  with  another  book  which  is  compared  with  it,  which  is 
the  case  here.  ISTouns  and  verbs,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  occur  with 
equal  frequency  in  books  of  which  the  contents  ai'e  different.  Yet 
even  here  a comparison  between  the  E.V.  and  A.V.  may  be  instituted 
with  an  approach  to  correctness.  “Eita,”  the  fundamental  conception 
in  the  religious  system  of  the  Vedas,  could  not  certainly  be  so 
prominent  in  the  A.V.  as  in  the  E.V. ; yet  it  must  sui’prise  us  that 
this  word,  with  its  compounds,  is  found  so  very  seldom  in  the  former, 
whilst  it  is  met  with  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  the  latter.  So 
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too  rikvan,  which  the  E.V.  has  twenty  times,  is  wanting  in  the  A.V. ; 
uti,  which  is  found  in  above  a hundred  places  in  the  former,  occurs 
in  only  six  or  seven  texts  of  the  latter.  Kuru,  which  the  E.V.  has 
forty-five  times,  is  met  with  only  once  in  the  A.V.  So,  too,  the  latter 
has  ukthja  only  once,  the  former  about  forty  times. 

“The  old  much-employed  word  ish  is  met  with  very  rarely  in 
the  A.V.,  and  nearly  always  only  in  connexion  with  urj  •,  udan 
but  once  ; the  adjective  rishva  is  used  forty-eight  times  in  the  E.V. 
and  only  once  in  the  A.V. ; the  old  adverbial  form  urmja  is  unknown 
to  the  A.V.,  whilst  in  the  E.V.  we  find  it  perhaps  twenty  times.  The 
denominative  verb  urushjati,  which  would  have  suited  perfectly  the 
class  of  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  A.V. , is  met  with  there  only  twice, 
whilst  the  E.V.  has  it  thirty-four  times.  The  ancient  verb  lean, 
which  was  afterwards  entirely  lost,  is  wanting  also  in  the  A.V.,  while 
we  encounter  it  nearly  forty  times  in  the  E.V.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
A.V.  is  very  liberal  in  its  use  of  the  verb  kalp,  which  was  so  much 
applied  in  later  times,  whilst  the  E.V.  has  it  only  once  in  the  first 
nine,  i.e.,  the  ancient,  books  ; although  in  the  tenth  book  it  certainly 
uses  it  fourteen  times.  The  word  indrhja,  which  occurs  indeed  very 
often  in  the  E.V.,  but  never  in  its  later  ordinary  signification,  of 
“sense,”  has  the  latter  meaning  in  the  A.V. : in  the  nineteenth  book 
it  is  used  for  the  five  senses. 

“ These  examples  might  be  increased  at  pleasure.  I have  chosen 
them  from  the  letters  already  worked  out  in  the  Lexicon,  in  order  that 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  of  examining  the  proofs  of  them  ; and 
they  will  abundantly  suffice  for  our  purpose.  It  will  be  observed  how 
the  vocabulary  of  the  A.V.  approaches  to  that  of  the  later  period  of 
language,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  Erahmanas,  the  second 
class  of  Vedic  books,  are  the  earliest  productions.  But  from  this  fact 
it  must  not  be  immediately  concluded  that  the  hymns  preserved  in 
the  A.V.  are  all  of  them  later  than  those  of  the  E.V.,  but  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  in  view  that  in  the  case  of  those  among  them 
which  perhaps  date  from  as  early  a linguistic  period,  either  revision, 
or  daily  usage,  may  have  stripped  off  the  antiquated  words.  For, 
according  to  my  view,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  A.V.  contains 
many  pieces  which,  both  by  their  style  of  expression,  and  by  their 
ideas,  are  shown  to  be  contemporary  with  the  older  hymns  of  the  E.V.” 
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I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  tbe  following  further  detailed 
proofs  of  the  same  point.  In  the  parts  of  the  A.V.,  which  consist 
of  entire  hymns  common  to  it  and  the  R.Y.,  there  are  found  not  only 
whole  verses,  but  portions  of  verses  and  phrases,  which  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  P.V.,  and  adapted  to  certain  purposes  different 
from  those  which  they  served  in  the  original.  That  these  verses, 
portions  of  verses,  and  phrases,  have  been  taken  from  the  E..V.  by 
the  A.V.,  and  not  vice  versd,  from  the  latter  by  the  former,  is  showm 
by  the  context  in  each  case.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  several 
verses  which  occur  not  in  the  text  of  the  R.Y.,  but  only  in  the  Khilas 
or  supplementary  hymns  of  an  evidently  late  character  interpolated 
in  it,  are  found  in  the  A.Y.  Compare  Prof.  Muller’s  Preface  to  his 
Eigveda,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxiv.,  and  vol.  iv.,  preface,  pp.  13  and  19,  lines 
12,  ff.,  from  the  bottom.  The  Ratrisukta,  one  of  these  Khilas,  [printed 
in  the  4th  volume  of  this  work,  p.  424],  is  partly  found  in  the  A.Y. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a few  hymns,  especially  the 
magical  ones  in  books  i.-ix.  of  the  A.Y.,  but  no  others,  may  be  as 
old  as  certain  hymns  of  the  tenth  mandala  and  others  of  the  R.Y., 
which  have  been  attached  to  the  end  of  other  mandalas,  such  as  i.  191, 
and  the  last  two  hymns  of  the  second  mandala ; or  that  some  ideas 
of  the  A.Y.  may  be  as  ancient  as  any  in  those  parts  of  the  E.Y. 

The  Eigveda,  though  the  oldest  collection,  does  not  necessarily 
contain  everything  that  is  of  the  greatest  age  in  Indian  thought  or 
tradition.  We  know,  for  example,  that  certain  legends  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  highest  antiquity,  such  as  that  of  the  Deluge,  appear 
first  in  the  Brahmanas. 

Descending  to  particulars,  we  find  a great  difference  between  the 
two  Sanhitas. 


i.  Religion. 

Do  the  religious  ideas  in  the  A.Y.  stand  at  the  same  point  as  in  the 
E.Y.  ? or  is  there  a progress  towards  a systematization  of  religion ; 
Do  we  find  traces  of  a development  of  polytheism,  or  of  an  advance 
towards  monotheism  ? Surely  the  latter. 

1.  Yishnu.  The  A.Y.  contains  no  hymn  addressed  to  this  god. 
He  is  mentioned  merely  as  one  of  the  ol  iroXKoi,  or  as  a lokapala 
(guardian  of  one  of  the  regions  of  the  world),  iii.  27,  5 ; xii.  3,  59. 
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2.  Varuna.  The  A.V.  has  a hymn  to  this  god,  iv.  16,  remarkable 
in  some  respects  (which  was  employed  as  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  a 
witness),*  but  every  line  of  it  affords  evidence  of  being  copied  from 
the  E.V.  There  is  also  another  hymn,  no  doubt  based  upon  some 
old  tradition,  in  which  Varuna  is  represented  as  giving  a cow  to 
Atharvan,  but  apparently  spun  out  with  the  view  of  intimating  to  the 
faithful  that  the  magician  (Atharva-priest)  should  he  rewarded  by  a 
donation  of  cows.  For  the  rest,  Varuna  is  treated  very  much  as 
Vishnu. 

3.  Indra.  Ho  particular  hymn  is  addressed  to  him ; no  feats,  no 
enemies,  of  his  are  mentioned  beyond  such  as  are  found  in  the  Eigveda. 

4.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Agni.  And,  further,  he  no 
longer  appears  as  the  ever  youthful  mediator  between  gods  and  men, 
but  his  fire  has  become  formally  divided  into  the  Dakshinagni,  the 
Purvagni,  the  Garhapatya,  etc. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  A.V.  has  no  fresh  hymns  contem- 
porary with  older  ones  of  the  E.V.  or  exhibiting  distinct  and  original 
features  of  the  most  ancient  gods,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
builds  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  the  E.V.,  while  it  introduces 
new  and  more  modern  characteristics  leading  in  the  direction  of,  and 
ultimately  developed  into,  the  latter  mythology.  In  fact,  the  principal 
gods  of  the  E.V.  have  sunk  down  to  the  same  level,  which  they 
occupy  in  the  later  epic  poems,  and  a new  god,  Ehava-S'arva,  has 
arrived  at  supremacy. 

The  A.V.  has,  however,  besides  the  last-named  Bhava  and  S'arva 
(xi.  2,  1,  and  elsewhere),  who  occur  nowhere  in  the  E.V.,  its  peculiar 
gods,  not  such  as  the  bright  elementary  powers  of  the  E.V.,  but  ser- 
pents,* sprung  from  fire,  from  plants,  from  the  waters,  from  lightning 
{tehhyah  sarpelhyo  namasa  vidhema\  “Let  us  with  reverence  worship 
these  serpents”),  x.  4,  23;  viii.  8,  15  ; viii.  10,  29  (where  Takshaka 
is  mentioned),  etc. ; and  it  has  hymns  to  Night,  xix.  47-50 ; * and 

* In  the  actual  application,  in  particular  cases,  of  the  formula  in  verse  9,  tais  tva 
sarvair  ahhi  ahyami  pasair  asav  amushyayana  amushyah  putra,  “with  all  these 
bonds  I bind  thee,  so  and  so,  son  of  such  and  such  a man,  and  of  such  and  such  a 
woman,”  the  real  name  of  the  person  was  substituted  for  the  words  amushyayana, 
and  a definite  purpose  in  the  verse  is  thus  evident.  Comp.  A.V.  x.  5,  36,  44  ; xvi.  7, 
8 ; xvi.  8,  1. 

3 The  E.V.  has  sarpa,  “serpent,”  only  once,  x.  16,  6. 

^ It  is  true  that  we  have  the  same  in  E.V.  x.  127 ; but  in  the  A.V.  the  adoration 
is  more  decided. 
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pays  worship  to  cows,  xii.  4 and  5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  A.V. 
shows  a progress  towards  monotheism  in  its  celebration  of  Brahman, 
Brahma  jyeshtham,  Skambha  (see  the  5th  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  378, 
ff.);  and  has  hymns  to  Kala  and  Kama,  divinities  unknown  to  the  R.V. 
(See  vol.  V.,  pp.  402,  ff.) 

ii.  Poetry,  Imagination. 

Of  poetical  sentiment,  or  imagination  (such,  for  example,  as  breathes 
in  the  beautiful  hymns  to  TJshas  in  the  E..V.),  the  A.Y.  has  next  to 
nothing.  The  reader  feels  himself  in  a dark  suffocating  atmosphere, 
surrounded  by  domineering  priests,  who  would  sternly  repress  any 
flights  of  levity. 

iii.  Ritual. 

The  development  in  this  department  becomes  dearer  and  clearer. 
Compare  terms  such  as  agnishtonia,  anuvdlca,  praydja,  anuyuja,^  (i.  30, 
4),  niahandmnl,  mahdvrata,  rajasuya,  vujapeya,  agnihotra,  elcardtra, 
dvirdtra,  chaturdtra,  panchardtra,  etc.  (x.  7,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11):  see 
also  xix.  22  and  23.  In  xiii.  3,  6,  the  three  words  of  the  sacrifice 
{yajnasya  trayo  'kshardh),  meaning,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  such  directions 
as  yahshat,  vashat,  svdhd,  are  mentioned.  The  whole  20th  book  is  com- 
piled for  certain  definite  sacrificial  purposes,  which  are  very  minutely 
stated  in  the  A.V.  Sutras. 

iv.  Speculation. 

In  the  A.V.  we  encounter  the  terms  (a)  ndma  and  rupa,  “ name,” 
and  “ form,”  which  occur  so  constantly  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Vedantic 
literature;  (J)  pilumati  dyauh,  “a  heaven  formed  of  atoms,”  (xviii.  2, 
48);  (c)  hshiti  and  akshiti,  “transitoriness,”  and  “eternity”  (xi.  7, 
25) ; (d)  the  three  gunds,  x.  8,  43  (comp.  viii.  2,  1,  and  the  fiith 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  309,  note  468,  and  377,  note  561);  (e)  the 
conception  of  sleep  as  being  neither  life  nor  death,  vi.  46,  1,  which  is 
of  a modern  character. 

V.  Language. 

A few  points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  B.V.  and  the 
A.V.  may  be  mentioned,  to  which  a multitude  of  others  could  easily  be 
added.  The  root  kri  has  in  the  B.V.  only  the  form  krinoti,  and  kuru 
occurs  only  in  x.  145,  2.  The  A.V.  has  krinoti,  but  karoti  quite  as 

’ These  two  terms  occur  also  in  R.V.  x.  61,  8,  f. 
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often.  The  E.V.  uses  the  root  sas,  and  not  so  commonly  svap,  for  “to 
sleep.”  The  A.Y.  has  sas  only  once,  iv.  1,  6,  and  in  verses  that  are 
borrowed  from  the  E.Y.  it  substitutes  svap,  e.g.  iv.  5,  5,  6.  The 
R.Y.  has  only  the  form  dyut,  “to  shine;”  the  A.Y.  has  this,  but 
also  jyut,  “to  shine,”  vii.  16,  1;  iv.  37,  10.  The  E.Y.  has  never 
tads,  for  “then,”  and  tadunim  only  in  x.  129,  1 (this  being  one  of 
the  points  insisted  upon  for  proving  the  comparatively  modern  origin 
of  the  hymn),  while  the  A.Y.  has  both  forms.  The  use  of  tva  . . . 
tva,  “the  one  . . . the  other,”  is  common  in  E.Y.,  whilst  the  A.Y. 
has  the  phrase  only  once,  viii.  9,  9,  and  there  only  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  E.Y.  x.  71,  7,  8.  DivShara,  “the  sun,”  in 
A.Y.  iv.  10,  5 ; xiii.  2,  34,  is  a word  which  has  quite  a modern  sound. 
Na,  in  the  sense  of  “like,”  “as,”  disappears  in  the  A.Y.  gradually,  as 
also  the  particle  it,  both  so  very  common  in  the  E.Y.  Bris,  “to  see,” 
of  which  in  the  E.Y.  we  have  the  forms  driseyam,  darsam,  drisan, 
adrisran,  drisana,  never  appears  in  the  A.Y.,  except,  as  in  later 
Sanskrit,  in  the  perf.,  etc. ; for  jyog  eva  drisema  suryam,  in  i.  31,  4, 
is  an  imitation  of  E.Y.  i.  24,  1,  2,  etc.,  etc. 

vi.  Miscellaneous  terms  indicating  a more  modern  stage. 

Dvipin,  “a  leopard,”  occurs  in  iv.  8,  7;  vi.  38,  2;  xix.  49,  4.  (The 
animal  comes  from  the  dvipa,  “ island,”  perhaps  Ceylon).  S'yamam 
lohitam  ayas,  “real  (black)  iron  and  brass,”  xi.  3,  7.  ImSni  panehen- 
driyuni  manahshashthani,  “these  five  senses  and  the  mind,  manas,  a 
sixth.”  I7ames  of  seasons  : grlsJima  (E.Y.  only  in  the  Purusha-sukta). 
Kali,  one  of  the  dice,  vii.  109,  1.  AchSrya,  Irahmacharin,^  xi.  5,  1. 
A S'rotriya  (a  priest  who  has  studied  the  Yeda)  can  alone  be  a guest,  ix. 
6,  37.  Bhana,  which  in  the  E.Y.,  especially  in  old  hymns,  has  the  sense 
of  “prize,”  appears  in  the  A.Y.  chiefly  (only  rarely  meaning  “a  stake,”) 
in  its  later  sense  of  property,  wealth,  money.  The  form  dharma  occurs 
in  the  A.Y.  xi.  7,  17  ; xii.  5,  7 ; xviii.  3,  1.  In  E.Y.  the  word  appears 
only  in  the  form  dharnian.  Naga,  “mountain,”  is  found  in  xix.  8,  1 ; it 
signifies  “ not  going,”  and  is  a perfectly  modem  word,  as  modern  as  na- 
mura,  xiii.  4,  46,  “immortality,”  for  the  older  amrita.  Pundarikam 
navadvSram,  i.e.  the  body  “ with  the  nine  openings,”  x.  8,  43.  Nara- 
kam  lokam,  “hell,”  occurs,  xii.  4,  36,  whilst  there  is  nothing  of  the 
* Brahmacharin  occurs  also  in  R.V.  x.  109,  5. 
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kind  in  the  R.V.  Panchanguri  (the  five-fingered)  “^man,”  is  modem. 
Parameshthin,  of  a supreme  deity  (often  with  Prajapati,  iv.  II,  7; 
viii.  5,  lOj  ix.  3,  II ; or  different  from  him,  viii.  7,  I),  very  frequently 
occurring,  is  not  found  a single  time  in  the  R.V.  Pas,  “to  see,”  has, 
in  the  E.V.,  often  its  oldest  form  spas,  hut  never  in  A.V.  except  in 
three  passages  that  are  taken  from  the  E.V.  Pasupati,  applied  to 
Bhava,  e.g.  xi.  2,  28 ; xi.  6,  9 ; xv,  5,  3,  never  occurs  in  the  E..V. 
Mdgadha,  “ a bard,”  xv.  2,  1-4,  as  in  later  times. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  very  fact  that  the  A.V. 
mentions  countries  like  Magadha,  Anga,  Balhika,  v.  22,  is  a proof  that 
it  was  composed  at  a time  when  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Hindus  had  become  enlarged.  Strabo  knew  more  of  the  world  than 
Herodotus ; therefore  he  was  later. 

On  this  subject,  a learned  correspondent  writes:  “Ho  one  will 
affirm  that  every  single  piece  in  the  A.V.  is  more  recent  than  every 
part  of  the  B.V.  But  every  one  must  see  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
R.V.  is  of  a much  older  character  than  the  bulk  of  the  A.V. ; and 
that  the  collection  of  the  pieces  making  up  the  latter  is  later  than 
in  the  case  of  the  B.V.  It  follows  from  this,  that  any  one  who  seeks 
to  represent  any  part  of  the  A.V.  as  older  than  any  part  of  the  R.V., 
must  prove  this  as  the  exception,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  throw  on 
his  opponent  the  burden  of  establishing  the  contrary.  For  the  rest, 
it  will  not  aid  us  much  to  propound  such  general  rules.  In  every 
individual  given  case,  a sufficient  number  of  material  proofs  wifi,  be 
found  to  relieve  us  from  such  general  discussions.” 


Remarks  on  Professor  Kern's  conclusion  regarding  the  antiquity  of  castes. 

The  present  volume  does  not  treat  of  caste ; but  as  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  my  first  volume,  it  appears  necessary  that  I should  take  this 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  Professor  Kern’s  opinions  on  the  antiquity 
of  that  institution,  as  set  forth  in  the  dissertation  above  quoted, 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1871.  First  of  all  I must  briefiy  state  the 
author’s  positions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  them.  He 
refers,  first  (p.  6)  to  the  fact  that  the  four  castes  or  classes  (Standen) 
are  mentioned  in  the  Purusha-sukta,  which,  however,  some  scholars 
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regard  as  one  of  the  most  recent  in  the  collection  of  the  Eigveda, 
whilst  others  maintain  the  exact  contrary.  Neither  party,  he  con- 
siders, have  proved  their  assertions.  He  himself  regards  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  hymn  as  a matter  of  indifference,  not  in  itself,  but 
in  its  hearing  upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  classes.  After 
quoting  and  explaining  the  hymn,  he  proceeds  (p.  8) : “ We  may 
confidently  ask  whether  the  expressions  it  contains  either  in  them- 
selves, or  in  connexion  with  the  whole,  furnish  the  least  ground  even 
for  guessing  that  the  poet  intended  to  register,  or  to  recommend,  a new 
institution  ? In  truth,  if  anything  is  plain  in  the  whole  poem,  it  is 
this,  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  the  division  into  classes 
was  as  old  as  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Indra  and  Agni,  as  the  horse  and 
the  cow,  in  short,  as  old  as  the  creation.  Before  such  a symbolical 
theory  could  arise,  all  remembrance  of  the  historical  origin  of  classes 
must  have  been  lost.  How  is  this  affected  by  the  question  whether 
the  Purusha-sukta  is  the  latest,  or  the  earliest,  hymn  in  the  Eigveda?” 

He  adds  (p.  8) : “ We  are  ignorant  how  long  a period  intervened 
between  the  institution  of  classes  and  the  composition  of  the  hymn. 
As  little  is  it  shown  by  the  quotation  whether  all  the  legal  prescrip- 
tions regarding  the  classes  were  then  applied,  or  even  existed  theoreti- 
cally ; and  we  are  also  left  in  uncertainty  whether,  besides  the  four 
principal  divisions,  the  intermediate  classes  also  were  recognized.  But 
we  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  classes  were  hereditary,  because 
the  once  effected  division  of  Purusha  is  represented  as  something  per- 
manent.” Dr.  Kern  goes  on  to  remark  (p.  9)  that  we  must  not  expect 
to  derive  from  the  hymns  a complete  picture  of  the  contemporaneous 
Indian  institutions  ; or  persuade  ourselves  that  our  conjectures  founded 
on  their  scanty  data  possess  the  certainty  of  established  facts.  He 
had  previously  said  in  p.  3,  that  the  argumentum  a silentio  has  been 
sometimes  abused  in  treating  of  geographical  questions  affecting  the 
Vedic  Indians. 

Secondly,  Professor  Kem  inquires  (pp.  9,  ff.)  whether  we  find  in 
the  Zend  Avesta  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  same  classes  as 
we  meet  with  in  India,  as  he  considers  that  such  reference  would 
afford  probable  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  division  into  classes 
before  the  separation  of  the  Perso-Arians  and  the  Indo-Arians.  This 
question  he  answers  in  the  affirmative.  He  finds  that  in  Yasna  xix. 
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46,  four  classes  are  mentioned  : Athrava,  Eathaeshtao,  Yastriya-fshu- 
yant,  and  Huiti  [words  which  are  rendered  in  Neriosengh’s  Sanskrit 
translation  by  acharya,  kshatriya,  kutumhin,  and  prakritikarman,  i.e. 
“religious  teacher,  kshatriya,  householder  (or  peasant),  and  work- 
man.”] On  this  he  remarks,  p.  11,  “It  is  thus  established  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Zend  Aresta  the  first  class  (pishtra)  consists  of  teachers 
or  priests,  of  Brahmans,  the  second  of  Knights,  Kshatriyas,  exactly  as 
in  India.  Consequently  a division  of  the  nobility  into  Brahmans  and 
Kshatriyas,  and  the  precedence  of  the  former  over  all  the  classes,  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Indian  Brahmans.”  In  like  manner,  Professor 
Kem  considers  (p.  11)  that  the  third  class,  Yastriya  fshuyant,  cor- 
responds to  the  Indian  Yaisya,  being  composed  of  the  same  elements; 
and  that  both  designations  are  very  ancient;  and  further  (p.  12)  that 
the  fourth  class,  Huiti,  is  that  of  workmen,  servants,  and  petty  traders, 
and  answers  to  that  of  the  Sudras.  The  word  pishtra  (which  Professor 
Spiegel  renders  by  “trade”)  Professor  Kern  regards  (p.  13)  as  pro- 
bably synonymous  with  varna,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  caste ; and  adds : 
“ If  we  observe  that  a few  lines  above  the  passage  which  has  been 
cited,  it  is  said,  Tasna  xix.  44  ; ‘ This  word  [command]  which  Ahura 
Mazda  [the  creator]  has  spoken  embraces  four  classes  [pishtra],’  I 
think  we  may  assert  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  correspondence  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Iranians  and  of  the  Indians 
speak  of  the  institution  of  classes,  although  here,  as  in  every  other 
case,  the  Hindu  expresses  himself  in  much  more  metaphorical  language 
than  his  kinsman  in  Iran.” 

Prof.  Kern  then  proceeds  (p.  13)  to  combat  the  opinion  expressed 
in  a note  on  the  passage  by  Prof.  Spiegel,  which  I quote  at  length  : 
“ Four  trades  are  known  only  to  the  later  Iranian  State.  Older  pieces 
of  the  Tasna  (comp.  xiv.  5,  ff.),  as  of  the  Yendidad,  unequivocally 
recognize  only  three.  The  word  by  which  the  fourth  class  is  here 
designated  (Huiti)  is  an  entirely  peculiar  one,  and  does  not  occur  else- 
where. There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  remark  respecting 
the  fourth  class  is  here  interpolated  ; and  consequently  the  piece  before 
us  is  shown  to  be  a tolerably  late  one.”  Professor  Kem  demurs  to  this 
assertion  without  proof.  He  adds  that  nothing  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  some  places  four,  in  others  only  three  classes  are 
mentioned ; as  (p.  14)  the  three  classes  referred  to  in  Tasna  xiv.  9, 
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teachers,  knights,  and  peasants,  are  spoken  of  as  “ the  greatest  powers 
of  the  Mazdayasnian  faith and  that  even  in  India,  when  reference  is 
made  to  fellowship  in  religious  worship,  the  three  superior  classes  alone 
are  mentioned.  The  same  may  have  been  the  case  in  Bactria.  Prof. 
Kem  also  remarks  that  four  classes  are  referred  to  in  Vendidad  xiii. 
125,  the  fourth  being  denoted  by  the  word  “ vaesu,”  rendered  by 
Professor  Spiegel,  “villager.”  On  the  preceding  grounds  Professor 
Kern  maintains  that  the  fourfold  division  of  classes  is  older  than  the 
most  ancient  Indian  documents. 

In  a communication  with  which  he  has  favoured  me.  Prof.  Kern 
maintains  that  among  all  Indo-Germanic  nations,  classes  were  here- 
ditary at  the  time  when  these  nations  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history. 
It  is,  he  says,  a novelty  to  him  to  learn  that  anywhere  amongst  the 
Indo-Germans  of  yore,  the  classes  could  intermarry  without  any  limit. 
The  Bactrians,  it  appears  to  him,  were  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the 
Indo-Germans  in  their  notions  about  intermarriage,  for  the  Magi  of 
old,  and  the  Parsis  of  modern  times,  proceed  to  such  lengths  in  their 
apprehension  of  intermingling  pure  with  impure  blood,  that  they  esteem 
marriages  between  the  nearest  relatives  to  be  meritorious.  However 
that  may  be,  he  asks  (after  referring  to  the  Iranian  subdivision  of  classes 
as  above  specified),  whether  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  such  as  we  know 
them  at  present,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  in  India  that 
the  Brahmans  acquired  or  usurped  a supremacy  which  did  not  belong 
to  them  before  they  came  to  India?  This  question  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  further  question,  how  far  the 
four  castes  as  a legal  institution  were  common  to  all  the  Arian  nations  ? 
Professor  Kem  leaves  undecided,  only  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  hereditary  classes  with  prescriptions  regarding  marriage,  etc., 
among  all  the  Indo-Germans,  deviate  less  from  the  character  of  the 
existing  Hindu  castes  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  view  further 
back  into  the  history  of  the  past. 

A learned  friend  has  favoured  me  with  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Kern’s 
dissertation,  of  which  I wUl  give  the  substance,  with  some  additions  of 
my  own. 

The  decisive  objection  against  these  assertions  is,  that  if  castes  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  they  must  have  been  everywhere  men- 
tioned in  the  oldest  Indian  records.  Just  as  the  later  books  are  full  of 
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allusions  to  them  usque  ad  nauseum,  so  must  in  that  case  the  ancient 
texts  also  have  constantly  referred  to  them.  But  now  the  Purusha- 
sukta  alone  takes  notice  of  them.  This  is  strange.  Professor  Kern 
considers  that  the  argumentum  a silentio  may  be  abused,  but  in  this 
case  its  application  seems  to  be  perfectly  legitimate.  For  the  rest,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  prove  to  a Sanskrit  scholar  that  this  hymn 
is  not  old.  Does  it  not  read  as  much  like  a set  of  verses  from  the 
Mahabharata  as  like  one  of  the  older  hymns  ?’  If  that  be  not  admitted, 
and  special  proofs  be  required,  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  words  “ vaisya,”  “ sudra,”  “ prishadajya,”  “sadhya” 
(v.  7),  occur  only  in  this  hymn  (verse  16  is  here,  as  also  in  K.Y.  i. 
164,  50,  evidently  a subsequent  addition);  and  that  in  v.  14,  we  have 
“ loka”  not  “u  loka”  (see  the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon,  s.v.) 

Professor  Kem  urges  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the 
Purusha-sukta  castes  are  as  old  as  the  sun  and  moon.  True;  but 
what  does  that  prove  ? Is  not  in  India  everything  as  old  ? Did  not 
the  first  man  compose  the  well-known  institutes  of  law  ? 

Professor  Kern  says  (p.  10)  that  the  same  classes  are  found 
among  all  kinds  of  nations.  This  tells  more  against,  than  for,  him. 
In  these  cases  it  is  natural  classes,  and  not  unnatural  castes,  that  we 
find.  And  if  the  writer  had  made  this  distinction  clear  to  himself,  and 
had  sought  in  his  texts  for  the  characteristics  of  each,  he  would  have 
seen  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  he  has  made.  For 
we  all  know  that  wherever  human  society  has  attained  to  a settled 
order,  it  has  become  divided  into  classes;  and  that  privileged  orders 
have  everywhere  existed.  But  the  transformation  of  classes  into  castes 
is  peculiar  to  India  (even  in  Egypt  there  were  no  castes  in  a strict 
sense).  But  this  transformation  did  not  cause  itself.  Did,  for  instance, 
the  Vaisya  impose  on  himself  the  restriction  that  he  was  not  to 

’ This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  Purusha-sukta  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  Mahabharata ; and  is  not  in  some  respects  of  a more  archaic  character  than 
even  the  oldest  parts  of  the  latter.  The  rules  of  Sandhi,  which  were  in  force  at 
the  time  when  the  Mahabharata  was  composed,  are  not  observed  in  the  Purusha- 
sukta  (see  above  p.  161,  end  of  note  181) ; and  neuter  plural  forms  like  vis'va  in 
verse  3 of  the  latter  are  no  longer  used  in  the  former.  In  the  opinion  of  my 
correspondent,  the  tenth  mandala  of  the  R.V.  is  properly  a gleaning  of  hymns 
supplementary  to  the  preceding  books,  and  contains  compositions  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  which  no  tradition  had  been  preserved.  That  such  a “gleaning" 
should  contain  comparatively  recent  poems  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
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learn,  and  to  practise,  the  functions  of  a priest,  not  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a Brahman,  etc.  ? All  this  necessarily  arose  from  a legis- 
lation which  from  small  beginnings  was  continually  pushing  its  inroads 
further  and  further ; that  is,  it  took  place  artificially.  With  this 
process  should  be  compared  the  privileges  which  the  Bomish  Church 
has  partly  striven  after,  and  partly  attained,  for  its  Brahmans.  And 
who  but  the  Brahmans  themselves  were  the  authors  of  this  legislation  ? 

“ The  great  point,  I repeat,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  natural 
classes  or  orders,  and  castes,  which  cannot  have  arisen  naturally,  hut 
are  artificial. 

“ The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  cannot  turn  on  the  degree  of 
strictness  with  which  the  classes  were  separated  from  each  other.  We 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  classes  and  races — like 
nations — were  everywhere  far  more  rudely  held  asunder  in  ancient 
than  in  modem  times.  It  is  thus  perfectly  natural  that  marriages 
between  persons  of  different  classes  were  also  rare.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected what  a gulf  divided  the  patricians  and  plebeians  in  Borne. 
Hence  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  an  exact  definition  of 
the  conception  of  caste.  I believe  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  only 
in  India  that  the  conclusions  resulting  from  this  conception  have  been 
completely  drawn,  by  regarding  each  caste  as  a description  of  men  sui 
generis,  as  a separate  divine  creation. 

“I  am  not  aware  on  what  evidence  Professor  Kern  founds  his 
opinion  that  the  Bactrians  were  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the  Indo- 
Germans  in.  regard  to  intermarriage.  On  this  subject  I would  draw 
attention  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  iii.  31,  where  the  marriage  of 
Cambyses  with  his  sister  is  spoken  of  at  length.  What  the  later 
Iranian  books  say  of  the  so-caUed  Khetudas  can  prove  nothing  in 
regard  to  ancient  times.  The  Avesta  gives,  so  far  as  I understand  of 
it,  no  sort  of  prescription  about  the  marriage  of  relatives;  and  the 
counsellors  of  Cambyses  said  to  him  quite  correctly  voixov  ovSeva 
i^evpiaKetv,  09  KeXevet  dSeXcjjefj  avvoiKeeuv  dSeXcfieov.  e must  first 
be  told  what  the  word  qaetvadatha  (see  Justi’s  Lexicon,  p.  86),  in  the 
few  passages  of  the  Avesta  where  it  occurs,  actually  signifies.  Justi 
himself  understands  it  as  meaning  marriage  between  relatives  only  in 
one  place.  And  even  that  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  word  qaetu 
(hvaetu), — or  as  it  would  be  more  correct  (namely  on  the  ground  of 
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the  metre,  which  everywhere  reckons  hv  [=q]  as  a syllable;  e.g. 
qathra  [hvathra]  as  trisyllabic  = huathra)  to  write  it, — haetu,  means 
only  relationship  (and  is  in  the  Gathas  always  bisyllahic).  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  combine  with  that  the  idea  of  marriage,  must  prove  his 
point.  In  Spiegel  too,  I find  no  example  from  the  old  books.  In  fact, 
he  says  in  his  Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  translation,  p.  xxvi.,  that 
‘ everything  relating  to  marriage  appears  to  date  from  a very  recent 
period.’ 

The  explanations  of  the  few  Avesta  passages  which  Professor  Kem 
adduces  are  not  of  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  main  question. 
Ordinarily,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  three  natural  classes,  Athrava, 
Eathesta,  and  Yastrya  (cattle-farmer),  that  are  mentioned.  Though 
in  two  passages  a “huiti”  or  “vaesa”  is  added  to  these,  that,  too,  is 
only  a class.  Professor  Kern  explains  “vaesa”  rightly.  In  the  Veda 
also  “vesa”  denotes  a dependent  settler,  perhaps  an  inhabitant,  one 
belonging  to  somebody,  and  so  a servant.  The  interpretation  of  huiti 
as  a “ proletary  ” does  not  appear  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  that  period.  If  it  is  to  have  such  a signification,  why  does 
he  not  rather  derive  it  from  “hu”  = “su”  (compare  “prasuta,”  and 
other  forms  which  frequently  occur  in  the  ancient  language),  which 
means  to  command,  direct  ? 

I may,  in  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  if  the  Indian  and  Iranian  classes  had  a common  and  simultaneous 
origin,  it  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  any  similarity  in 
the  names  by  which  these  classes  were  permanently  denoted,  although 
the  Zend  and  the  Sanskrit  exhibit  so  close  an  afiSnity  in  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  vocabulary. 

It  is  true  that  two  of  the  words  are  common  to  both  languages,  as 
“athrava”  (crude  form  “atharvan”)  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
“ atharvan” ; while  the  Zend  “ rathaestao  ” answers  nearly  to  the 
Sanskrit  “ratheshtha.”  The  former  word,  “atharvan,”  is  thus  explained 
in  Bbhtlingk  and  Eoth’s  Lexicon  : “ (a)  The  fire  and  soma  priest,  K.Y. 
ix.  11,  2;  viii.  9,  7 (here  Agni  is  the  priest);  V.S.  viii.  56  (Soma  is 
his  own  priest) ; E.V.  vi.  47,  24  ; x.  48,  2 ; a brahman,  Medinikosha, 
n.  164 ; (J)  Atharvan  personified  is  the  first  priest,  in  an  undefined 
antiquity,  who  calls  down  fire  from  heaven,  offers  soma,  and  presents 
prayers,  R.Y.  vi.  16,  13  ; vi.  15,  17;  x.  21,  5;  i.  80,  16;  x.  92,  10  ; 
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i.  &3,  5 ; A.V.  xviii.  3,  54.  With  miraculous  powers  he  overcomes 
the  demons,  and  receives  from  the  gods  celestial  gifts,  E.V.  x.  87,  12, 
etc.”  In  Prof.  Wilson’s  Dictionary  the  word  is  explained  as  signifying 
a brahman.  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  s.v.  interprets  it  as  “ (1)  A hrahmana, 
a priest,  probably  one  connected  with  offerings  to  fire,  or  the  attend- 
ance on  the  holy  fire.  (2)  The  proper  name  of  a priest  who  is  con- 
sidered to  have  obtained  fire  from  heaven,”  etc.,  etc.  The  word  is 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Atharvaveda  (which  also  bears  the  name 
of  the  “ Atharvangirasas,”  the  hymns  or  incantations  of  the  Atharvans 
and  of  the  Angirases,  who  were  another  set  of  ancient  sages,  or 
priests).  But  although  we  should  admit,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Medinlkosha,  that  “ atharvan”  is  a synonym  of  hrahmana,  it  cannot  he 
said  to  have  obtained  much  currency  in  Sanskrit  in  this  sense,  and 
cannot  even  he  regarded  as  a generic  name  for  priest.  The  passages  of 
the  E.V.  given  by  Eoth  (see  above),  in  which  it  is  not  employed  as  a 
proper  name,  are  the  following : ix.  11.  2 (=S.V.  ii.  2):  Aihi  te  madhuna 
payo  atharvano  asisrayuh  \ devam  devdya  devayu  \ “The  atharvans  have 
mingled  milk  with  thy  sweet  liquor,  [milk  which  is]  divine,  and 
devoted  to  [thee,  soma],  who  art  divine.”  viii.  9,  7 : A somam  madhu- 
mattamam  gha/rmam  sinchad  atharvani  \ “ Let  him  (the  rishi)  pour  the 
sweet  soma,  the  heated  potion,  into  the  priest.”  By  the  priest  is 
meant  Agni,  according  to  Professor  Eoth.  Sayana  explains  the  word 
atharvani  as  = ahimsake  'gnau  | yadva  Hharvd  rishih  | tena  nirmathito 
'gnir  upachdrdd  “ atharvd  ” ity  uchyate  ] “ Into  the  innoxious  fire  ; or, 
Atharvan  was  a rishi  •.  the  fire  rubbed  forth  by  him  is  by  a figure  called 
‘ atharvan.’  ” Vaj.  S.  viii.  56  : Atharvd  updvahriyanidnah  \ “ It  (soma) 
becomes  ‘ atharvan  ’ when  being  brought.”  Here,  Professor  Eoth  says 
Soma  is  his  own  priest.  (The  commentator’s  note  is  as  follows : 
Kandandrtham  updvahriyamanah  dniyamdnah  somo  Hharva-ndmako  Iha- 
vati.')  E.V.  vi.  47,  24  : Dasa  rathdn  prashtirnatah  satani  gdh  atharva- 
hhyah  \ Asvathah  Pdyave  addt  | ‘ Asvatha  has  given  ten  chariots  with 
their  horses,  and  a hundred  cows,  to  the  priests,  to  Payu,”  Sayana 
explains  atharvabhyah  as  = atharva-gotrehhyah  rishihhyah  \ “ Eishis  of 
the  family  of  Atharvan.”  E.V.  x.  48,  2 : Aham  Indro  rodho  vaksho 
Atharvanah  | “ I,  Indra,  am  the  protecting  armour,  and  strength,  of 
Atharvan  [or,  of  the  priest].”  Eoth,  s.v.  vakshah,  seems  to  take 
Atharvan  in  this  text  for  a proper  name.  The  word  employed  in  the 
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Veda  for  priest  was  at  first  “ brahman,”  and  subsequently  “ brahmana,” 
the  son  of  a “brahman.”  See  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  242,  S. 
If  “ atharvan  ” had  been  the  name  of  a caste  in  the  Indian  sense  from 
a period  preceding  the  separation  of  the  Indo-  and  Perso-Arians,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  dropped  by  the  former,  or  made  way  for 
“ brahman”  and  “ brahmana.” 

The  crude  form  of  “ rathaestao,”  as  given  in  Justi’s  Dictionary,  is 
“ rathaestar,”  whilst  the  Sanskrit  form  is  “ ratheshthm”  The  words 
thus  differ  somewhat  in  form.  In  all  the  passages  of  the  Eig- 
veda,  cited  in  Bbhtlingk  and  Koth’s  Lexicon,  “ratheshtha”  appears 
to  be  an  epithet  of  Indra,  “riding  in  a chariot.”  The  only  other 
text  cited  in  the  Lexicon,  viz.  Vaj.  S.  22,  22,  is  as  follows;  A 
brahman  hruhmano  hrahmavarchasl  jayatam  ] a rashtre  rujanyo 
siirah  ishavyo  ’tivyadhi  mahCiratho  jayatam  \ dogdhri  dhenuh  | vodha 
’nadvati  I ukih  saptih  | purandhir  yosha  \ jishnuh  ratheshthah  saiheyo 
yuvd  (Vsya  yajamunasya  jayatam  | “ 0 priest,  may  a brahman  be  born 
possessed  of  the  lustre  of  sacred  learning.  May  a rajanya  be  born  in 
the  kingdom,  heroic,  a piercing  archer,  riding  on  a great  chariot 
(‘ maharatha’).  May  a cow  yielding  milk,  an  ox  fit  to  carry  a load, 
a swift  horse,  a wise  woman,  a victorious  rider  in  a chariot  (‘rathe- 
slitha,’  a polite  youth,  be  born  to  this  sacrificer.”  Here  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  “ ratheshtha”  is  not  one  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  the  Eajanya  in  the  early  part  of  the  sentence;  and  although  where 
it  is  separately  introduced  afterwards,  it  probably  denotes  a person 
of  the  warrior  class,  yet  it  is  evidently  not  the  appellation  of  a caste, 
but  a synonym  for  a fighting  man.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  to  later  Sanskrit ; at  least,  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  there 
is  adduced  by  Bbhtlingk  and  Eoth,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
Wilson’s  Dictionary. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  11,  14,  f.,  292,  ff.,  the  views 
of  Prof.  Haug,  on  the  antiquity  of  caste,  as  explained  in  his  tract  on 
the  “ Origin  of  Brahmanism”  (published  at  Poona,  in  1863),  have  been 
stated.  Dr.  Haug  returns  to  the  subject  in  a dissertation  (“  Brahma 
und  die  Brahmanen  ”)  read  before  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
klunich,  on  the  28th  March,  1871,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  some 
modifications,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  before  arrived.  Thus, 
in  p.  13,  he  states — 

(a)  regarding  the  Purusha-sukta : “In  any  case  it  proves  that  the 
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caste-system  in  India  is  very  ancient,  and  existed  already  in  the  Vedic 
age.  Some  have  sought  to  disprove  its  existence  at  that  period,  on  the 
ground  that,  excepting  this  one,  the  old  hymns  contain  no  distinct 
reference  to  it.  The  hymn  itself  they  assign  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Vedic  era.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  true,  it  is  not  older  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  hymns  of  the  tenth  hook,  and  than  those  of  the 
Atharvaveda.  But  the  ideas  which  it  contains  are  certainly  of  a 
primeval  antiquity : in  particular,  the  descriptive  portion  of  it  looks 
like  a versified  sacrificial  formula.  And  in  fact  the  hymn  is  found  in 
the  Yajurveda  among  the  formulas  connected  with  human  sacrifices, 
which  were  formerly  practised  in  India. 

{b)  “But  even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  this  hymn,  with  its 
ideas,  is  hut  a very  recent  product  of  the  Vedic  age,  that  would  afford 
no  sufficient  proof  that  castes  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Arian  immigration  into  India.  As  we  have  seen  above,  p.  9, 
the  Brahman  already  appears  [R.V.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  i.  108,  7]  in 
contrast  to  the  Eajan,  i.e.  a member  of  the  warrior  caste  (they  are  fre- 
quently called  Eajanyas  instead  of  Kshatriyas), — a circumstance  which 
plainly  points  to  a distinction  of  castes. 

(c)  “Besides,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  caste-system,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  all  the  four  Vedas,  sometimes  more  fre- 
quently, sometimes  more  rarely,  should  have  been  suddenly  formed  in 
the  later  Vedic  period. 

{d)  “ The  reason  why  the  names  of  the  castes  are  not  mentioned  in 
those  hymns  of  the  Eigveda  which,  rightly  or  wrongly  (for  a thorough 
investigation  of  this  point  with  certain  results  is  as  yet  wanting),  are 
regarded  as  the  oldest,  may  he  a different  one,”  [i.e.  the  reason  why 
the  castes  are  not  there  mentioned  need  not  be  that  these  castes  did  not 
then  exist].  “ The  fact,  namely,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  and  partly  for  quite  definite  ceremonies,  are  often  merely  the 
poetical  variations  of  primeval  sacrificial  formulas,  and  further  that  the 
most  of  them  are  the  compositions  of  Brahmans.  As  the  ceremonial  is 
not  prescribed  in  the  hymns,  where  almost  everything  turns  upon  the 
invocation  of  the  most  diverse  gods,  no  opportunity  was  offered  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  castes.  The  sacrificers,  i.e.  those  who 
caused  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  (yajamanas),  are  called  ‘givers’  in 
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genera],  also  ‘the  rich,’  (maghavan)  without  any  mention  of  their 

caste Now  as  there  were  no  hymns  or  sacrificial  formulas 

composed  specially  for  Brahmans,  or  Kshatriyas,  or  Vaisyas, — as  there 
actually  have  been  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sudras,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  hear  verses  of  the  Veda, — the  Vedic  poets  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  the  castes  in  their  hymns.  Consequently  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  the  individual  castes  do  not  appear  there  does  not 
by  any  means  prove  their  non-existence.  This  conclusion  was  in  any 
case  premature.” 

(e)  “ Besides  the  grounds  already  assigned,  a further  positive  proof 
can  be  adduced  that  castes  actually  existed  already  in  the  most  ancient 
period.  In  the  religious  records  of  the  Iranians,  who  are  so  nearly 
allied  [to  the  Indians],  in  the  Zendavesta,  the  four  castes  are  quite 
plainly  to  be  found,  only  under  other  names,  (1)  Athrava,  ‘priest,’ 
(Skr.  Atharvan),  (2)  Bathaestao,  ‘ warrior^’  (3)  Vastriyo  fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’  (4)  Huitis  (Pehl.  hutokhsh),  ‘workman’  (Yasna  19,  17, 
Westerg.)  No  further  data  regarding  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
castes  are  contained  in  the  Zend  writings ; hut  we  can  conclude,  from 
various  circumstances,  that  the  priests,  the  Athravas,  already  formed  a 
caste.  So,  for  example,  Zarathustra  is  forbidden  by  Ahuramazda  to 
communicate  a sacred  text  to  any  pne  else  but  an  Athrava,  i.e.  priest 
(Yasht  14,  46,  West.).”  [See  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  iii.  148.]  “No  one  but 
the  son  of  a priest  may  be  a priest,  and  the  daughters  of  members  of 
the  priestly  caste  may  only  be  given  in  marriage  within  the  caste, — 
a custom  which  continues  to  this  day.  The  distinction  of  the  other 
castes  has,  however,  become  obliterated  among  the  Zoroastrians,  just 
in  the  same  way  as,  among  the  Hindus,  the  Brahman  caste  alone  has 
on  the  whole  been  maintained  pure,  though  split  up  into  innumerable 
subdivisions,  whilst  the  other  three  castes  have  become  dissolved  into 
a great  number  of  mixed  castes,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  properly 
speaking,  four  castes  only  exist  in  theory,  but  not  in  reality.  This 
circumstance,  now,  that  a remnant  of  the  caste-system  has  stiU  been 
preserved  among  the  Zoroastrians,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  that  institution  already  existed  among  the  Indians  in 
the  remotest  times,  in  any  case  ever  since  their  immigration  into  India. 
How  close  the  connexion  between  the  old  Indians  and  the  Iranians 
must  have  remained,  even  in  the  Vedic  period,  is  shown  by  a distinct 
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allusion  which  I have  lately  discovered  in  the  Zendavesta  to  the  initial 
verse  of  the  Atharvaveda.” 

(/)  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  Dissertation  (p.  8,  f.),  Prof.  Hang,  after 
explaining  that  in  the  Vedic  age  Kshatriyas  as  well  as  Brahmans  could 
take  part  in  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  and  were  in  some  cases  com- 
posers of  Rik  verses ; and  that  even  Kavasha  Ailusha,  the  son  of  a slave, 
was  the  author  of  a hymn  (see  above,  p.  397,  f.,  note  85),  adds : “ Not- 
withstanding that  the  Brahmans  in  the  Yedic  age  occasionally  accorded 
to  distinguished  men  of  other  classes  a participation  in  the  privileges 
they  claimed,  they  nevertheless  appear,  even  in  the  most  remote  period, 
to  have  formed  a caste  distinguished  from  the  other  classes,  and  already 
tolerably  exclusive,  into  which  no  one  who  was  not  born  in  it  could, 
without  great  difficulty,  obtain  an  entrance.”  He  then  quotes  the 
text  E..V.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  refers  to  and  compares  i.  108,  7. 

I add  a few  remarks  on  some  portions  of  Prof.  Hang’s  argument. 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  Purusha-sukta,  I refer  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  11.  Prof.  Haug  now 
states  his  opinion  that  the  ideas  of  the  hymn  are  very  old,  hut  not  its 
diction. 

(J)  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  246,  and  247,  note  15  in 
the  latter  page,  and  p.  263,  f.,  also  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v. 
“kshatra.”  Does  not  Prof.  Haug  found  too  much  on  the  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (R.V.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  i.  108,  7)?  See,  however, 
the  verse  of  Manu,  iii.  13,  quoted  below,  where  the  word  “rajan”  is 
employed  for  Rajanya.  In  R.V.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  the  word  seems  evidently 
to  denote  a “king.”  In  R.V.  i.  108,  7,  however,  it  may  mean  a man 
of  the  ruling  tribe  or  class.  Comp.  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon, 
s.y.  “rajan.” 

(c)  The  Vedic  period  was  of  considerable  duration.  Professor  Haug 
himself  estimates  the  period  during  which  “the  bulk  of  the  Sanhita” 
was  composed  to  have  been  from  1400 — 2000  before  our  era,  and 
thinks  “the  oldest  hymns  and  sacrificial  formulas  may  be  a few 
hundred  years  more  ancient  still,  so  that  we  would  fix  the  very  com- 
mencement of  Vedic  literature  between  2400  and  2000.”  Ait.  Br.  i. 
47,  f.  The  entire  Vedic  period  would  thus  he  a thousand  years,  which 
however,  is,  perhaps,  too  large  an  estimate. 

(d)  The  reasons  here  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  non-occurrence 
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in  the  hymns  of  other  references  to  the  castes,  supposing  them  to  have 
then  existed,  and  to  have  home  the  same  names  as  afterwards,  seem 
scarcely  sufficient.  The  hymns  do  not  appear  to  he  so  exclusively 
sacrificial  in  their  character  as  is  here  assumed ; and  might  in  many 
passages  have  admitted  of  allusions  to  the  existence  of  castes. 

{e)  The  observations  already  made  upon  Professor  Kern’s  Dissertation 
are  applicable  here. 

(/)  In  reference  to  these  remarks,  see  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
p.  265,  If.  Prof.  Kem,  in  his  Dissertation,  p.  18,  cites  a passage  from 
the  Alahabharata,  xiii.  2505,  ff.,  in  regard  to  the  intermarriages  of  Brah- 
mans with  the  other  two  next  classes,  one  verse  of  which  (2515)  is  to  the 
following  effect:  Ahrdhmanam  tu  manyante  Sudra-putram  amipunat  \ 
trishu  varneshu  juto  hi  Irahmandd  hrdhmano  lhavet\  “They  regard 
from  want  of  skill  as  not  a Brahman  the  son  of  a S'udra  woman  [by  a 
Brahman  father].  A son  begotten  by  a Brahman  in  the  three  castes 
[i.e.  on  a woman  of  either  of  the  upper  three  classes]  will  be  a Brah- 
man.” And  ilanu  says,  iii.  13,  S'udraiva  Ihdryd  S'udrasya  sd  cha 
svd  cha  visah  smrite  \ te  cha  scd  chaiva  rdjnas  cha  ids  cha  svd  eV  dgra- 
janmanah  \ “A  S’udra  female  only  can  be  the  wife  of  a S'udra.  She 
and  a woman  of  his  own  caste  may  be  the  wives  of  a Yis,  i.e.  Yaisya. 
These  two  and  a woman  of  his  own  caste  may  be  the  wives  of  a 
Kajan,  i.e.  Bajanya ; these  three  and  a woman  of  his  own  caste  may 
be  the  wives  of  a Brahman.”  From  these  texts  it  would  appear 
that  purity  of  caste  blood  was  not  much  regarded  among  the  Hindus 
in  early  ages. 


NOTE  C. — Page  258. 

“ The  conformities  [between  the  languages  of  the  same  family]  are 
astonishing ; and  especially  so,  because  they  enter  into  the  minutest 
details,  and  even  into  the  anomalies.  It  is  a curious  phenomenon  to 
discover  such  an  inconceivable  tenacity  in  idioms  which  might  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  passing  caprices.  The  most  volatile  portion 
of  languages,  I mean  their  pronunciation,  has  evinced  its  stability : in 
the  midst  of  mutations  of  letters,  which  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to 
certain  rules,  vowels,  long  or  short,  have  often  preserved  their  quan- 
tity.” “On  the  other  hand,  the  disparity  is  great:  the  distances  which 
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the  languages  have  traversed  in  their  individual  development  are 
immense.  After  we  have  exhausted  all  the  analogies,  even  the  most 
secret,  there  remains  in  each  of  these  languages  a portion  which  is 
no  longer  susceptible  of  comparison  with  the  other  languages  of  the 
same  family.  We  must  therefore  admit  as  the  causes  of  that  partial 
incommensurahleness,  two  opposite  principles,  viz.,  oblivion  and  in- 
vention. The  oblivion  of  forms  and  words  formerly  in  use  is  hut  too 
manifest  in  the  languages  with  whose  history  we  are  most  intimately 
acquainted ; and  it  has  frequently  injured  their  richness  and  beauty. 
Such  oblivion  must  always  follow  a retrograde  movement  in  civili- 
zation : in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  sphere  is  contracted,  a gene- 
ration which  has  relapsed  into  ignorance  and  barbarism,  abandons 
expressions  which  have  now  become  superfluous.  And  as  regards 
invention,  I find  no  difficulty  in  that  either,  since  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  absolute  origin  of  language,  we  have  no  choice  between 
having  recourse  to  a miracle,  and  conceding  to  manhind  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  inventing  language.” — A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  de 
I’origine  des  Hindous,  Essais ; and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 


NOTE  D.— Paye  277. 

Mr.  Geldart  argues  the  question  both  from  a negative  and  a positive 
point  of  view.  Under  the  first  head,  he  remarks  that  “language  is 
too  uncertain  an  ethnological  test  to  be  of  any  practical  value,”  and 
instances  the  complete  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  races  and 
the  languages  of  the  British  Isles.  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  for 
example,  in  language  agree  with  London  and  disagree  with  Wales, 
while  as  to  race,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.”  The  same  thing  is  shown, 
he  observes,  “ by  many  similar  examples : the  accumulative  evidence 
of  all  amounted  to  this,  that  since  in  so  many  cases  where  the  ethno- 
logical indications  of  language  can  be  compared  with  the  actual  testi- 
mony of  history,  the  latter  completely  contradicts  the  former,”  a 
common  language  is  “ not  even  prima  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
common  lineage.”  “ Secondly,  in  a positive  point  of  view,  it  was 
shown  that  in  all  the  instances  above  cited,  there  had  taken  place 
between  the  races  a close  assimilation  of  (1)  political,  (2)  religious,  (3) 
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intellectual,  or  (4)  general  social  relations,  or  of  any,  or  of  all  of  these 
combined;  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  is  such  an  assimilation,  and 
not  unity  of  race,  that  unity  of  language  rightly  typifies.” 

“ The  sum  of  the  whole  was,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  from 
affinity  between  the  language  of  two  nations  more  than  this,  that  there 
was  a time  when  there  existed  between  them  civil,  religious,  or  some 
sort  of  social  relations.  Language  was  the  product  and  token  of  a 
nation’s  political,  moral,  or  intellectual,  but  not  of  its  physical  con- 
stitution. It  would  not  reveal  a people’s  genealogy,  but  its  mental 
and  social  history. 

“ Should  it  ever  be  proved  that  all  languages  were  derived  from  one 
original,  the  sole  valid  inference  would  be,  that  at  some  time  one 
sovereign  race  had  imposed  upon  all  the  rest  its  own  political  or  social 
institutions,  while  the  great  question  of  the  number  of  races  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood.” 


NOTE  J)*.—Page  287. 

“ Strabo  tells  us  that  the  tribes  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  Bactrians, 
and  Sogdians,  spoke  nearly  the  same  language.  We  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  similarity  of  speech  which  existed  in 
Strabo’s  age,  existed  also  in  earlier  times.  The  old  Iranian  dialects, 
of  which  the  monuments  have  been  still  preserved  to  us,  justify  this 
assumption.  Of  these  there  are  four,  (1)  the  speech  of  the  earlier 
Achsemenidae,  (2)  that  of  the  later  Achacmenidae,  (3)  the  dialect  of 
the  Gathas,®  (4)  the  old  Bactrian,  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
Avesta.  The  last  two  dialects  might  perhaps  also  be  embraced 
under  the  designation  of  Avestic.  The  first  two  of  these  dialects 
belong  to  western,  the  last  two  to  eastern,  Iran.” — Spiegel,  in  Kuhn 
and  Schleicher’s  Beitriige  zur  Vergl.  Sprachf.  ii.  6.  I must  refer  to 
the  original  paper  for  further  details  regarding  these  dialects.  I will 
only  quote  one  or  two  remarks.  In  his  account  of  the  old  Persian  or 
earlier  Achaemenidan  dialect,  Spiegel  observes  (p.  7),  that,  “we  find 
in  it  all  the  classes  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  represented,  excepting 
the  cerebrals,  which  have  a purely  local  origin.”  (See  above,  p.  440, 

® [It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  has  no  connexion  with  the  Indian 
Gatha  dialect,  described  above,  pp.  115,  ff. — J.M.] 
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note.)  At  p.  13,  he  remarks:  “We  have  pointed  out  in  the  entire 
grammar  of  the  old  Persian  so  much  that  is  identical  with  the 
Sanskrit,  that  it  may  now  be  time  to  notice  the  differences  which 
stamp  it  as  a distinct  language  from  the  old  Indian.  Not  a few  such 
peculiarities  are  to  he  found  in  all  the  departments  of  grammar. 
In  a phonetic  aspect,  there  is  this  important  deviation  that  the  old 
Persian  has  the  letter  s,  which  is  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  and 
that  it,  like  the  Greek,  changes  the  Indian  s into  A.” — (See  above, 
pp.  313,  and  315). 


NOTE  'E.—Paffe  296. 

Eigveda  ix.  113,  7-11.  Yatra  jyotir  ajasrafh  yasmin  lolte  svar 
hitam  ] Tasmin  mam  dhehi  pavamuna  amrite  lohe  akshite  \ Tatra 
raja  Vaivasvato  yatravarodhanaih  divah  \ Tatramur  yahvatir  apas  tatra 
mam  amritam  kridhi  \ Tatrdnukamam  charanam  trinake  tridive  divah  | 
Lokdh  yatra  jyotishmantas  tatra  mdm,  etc.  | Yatra  kdmdh  nikdmdscha 
yatra  Iradhnasya  vishtapam  \ Svadhd  cha  yatra  triptischa  tatra  mdm, 
etc.  1 Yatrdnanddscha  modascha  mudah  pramuda  dsate  \ Kdmasya 
yatrdptdh  kdmds  tatra  mdm,  etc.  | “Place  me,  0 purified  (Soma),  in 
that  undecaying  unchanging  region,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory 
abide.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  king  Vaivasvata 
(Tama)  reigns,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky  is,  and  those  great 
waters  are.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  third  heaven,  where  action  is 
at  pleasure,  where  the  shining  regions  exist.  Make  me  immortal  in 
the  world  where  all  enjoyments  abide,  in  the  realm  of  the  sun,  where 
celestial  food  and  satisfaction  are  found.  Make  me  immortal  in  the 
world  where  there  are  manifold  pleasures  and  joys,  and  where  the 
objects  of  desire  are  attained.”  Benfey,  Gloss,  to  Samaveda,  under 
the  word  nikdma,  renders  svadhd  and  triptih  by  “nectar  and  ambrosia.” 
See  the  fifth  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  284,  fi“. 


NOTE  E.—Page  297. 

I shall  here  translate  or  abstract  the  most  important  parts  of  Dr. 
Windischmann’s  Dissertation,  “ On  the  Soma-worship  of  the  Arians.” 
Dr.  Windischmann  begins  with  the  following  remarks  : “ If  we  advert 
to  the  striking  contrast  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  Zara- 
thustra  and  the  Brahmanical  system,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
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must  be  looked  on  as  the  work  of  a reformer  seeking  to  preserve  the 
old  nature-worship  from  the  mythological  transformations  with  which 
it  was  threatened,  it  must  appear  as  a matter  of  the  greater  im- 
portance to  throw  light  upon  those  points  in  which  the  two  religions 
agree.  For  as  regards  those  conceptions  which  existed  before  the  two 
systems  had  developed  their  opposing  principles,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  they  were  possessed  in  common  long  before  the  separation 
of  the  Arian  race  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian  branches,  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  (already  existing,  and  distinguishable)  religions  of 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  Veda,  and  that  they  had  been  inherited  from 
the  most  primitive  tradition.  Such  traditions  are,  indeed,  compara- 
tively few  ; but  the  concurrence  of  those  which  have  been  preserved, 
is  so  much  the  more  striking ; as,  for  example,  Lassen  (Ind.  Ant.  i. 
517)  has  shown  in  regard  to  the  Iranian  legend  of  king  Tima,  son  of 
Vivahghat,  who  corresponds  to  the  Indian  Tama,  son  of  Vivasvat. 
Tima,  however,  is  regarded  by  the  Medo-Persians  as  the  first  king, 
lawgiver,  and  founder  of  the  Iranian  worship,  while  Tama  is  looked 
on  by  the  Brahmans  as  lord  of  Hades  (R.V.  i.  35,  6),  and  judge  of  the 
dead,  and  it  is  his  brother  Mann  who  plays  the  same  part  as  Tima.” 
[See,  however,  p.  296,  above.]  “But  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
analogy  is  that  which  exists  between  the  Haoma  of  the  Zendavesta  and 
the  Soma  of  the  most  ancient  Brahmanical  books,  an  analogy  which  is 
not  confined  to  some  few  features  of  the  legend,  but  • extends  to  the 
entire  Soma- worship  of  the  early  Arian  race. 

“ Haoma  and  Soma  are  names  etymologically  identical.  Both  come 
from  the  root  su,  in  Zend  hu,  which  signifies,  ‘ to  beget,’  and  also,  but 
especially  in  the  Vedic  dialect,  to  ‘ drop,’  or  ‘ to  press  out  juice.’  In 
later  Indian  mythology  Soma  means  the  moon  and  its  deity  : but  in 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  Vedas  it  signifies  a celebrated  plant,  and  its 
juice.  This  is  the  asclepias  acida,  or  sarcostema  viminalis,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  which  produces  a peculiarly  astringent,  narcotic,  and 
intoxicating  effect.  The  plant,®  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  is  collected 
by  moonlight  on  the  mountains ; stripped  of  its  leaves ; carried  on  a 
car  drawn  by  two  goats  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (where  a spot  covered 
with  grass  and  twigs  is  prepared) ; crushed  between  stones  by  the 

® Compare  Stevenson’s  Translation  of  the  Samaveda,  p.  iv.  This  work  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  sequel. 
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priests;  and  is  then  thrown,  stalks  as  well  as  juice  (sprinkled  with 
water)  into  a sieve,  whence,  after  the  whole  has  been  further  pressed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Brahmans,  the  juice  trickles  into  a vessel  (called 
drona)  which  is  placed  beneath.  The  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  clari- 
fied butter,  wheaten  and  other  flour,  and  brought  into  a state  of 
fermentation ; it  is  then  offered  thrice  a day,  and  partaken  of  by 
the  Brahmans.  The  Samaveda  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  songs  to 
accompany  this  ceremony ; and  the  Bigveda,  too,  contains  numerous 
passages  which  have  reference  to  it.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  the  holiest  offering  of  the  ancient  Indian  worship.  The 
sound  of  the  trickling  juice  is  regarded  as  a sacred  hymn.  The  gods 
drink  the  offered  beverage ; they  long  for  it  (as  it  does  for  them) ; they 
are  nourished  by  it,  and  thrown  into  a joyous  intoxication  : this  is 
the  case  with  Indi’a  (who  performs  his  great  deeds  under  its  influence), 
with  the  Asvins,  the  Maruts,  and  Agni.  The  beverage  is  divine,  it 
purifies,  it  inspires  greater  joy  than  alcohol,  it  intoxicates  S'akra,  it  is 
a water  of  life,  protects  and  nourishes,  gives  health  and  immortality, 
prepares  the  way  to  heaven,  destroys  enemies,  etc.  The  Samaveda 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Soma,  the  green  and  the  yellow  : but  it  is 
its  golden  colour  which  is  for  the  most  part  celebrated. 

“If  we  compare  all  this  with  what  the  Persians  say  of  the  Haoma 
plant,  we  find  the  most  surprising  agreement.  Haoma  is  the  first  of 
the  trees,  planted  by  Ahura  Mazda  in  the  fountain  of  life.  He  who 
di’inks  of  its  juice  never  dies.  According  to  the  Bundehesh,  the 
Gogai’d  or  Gokeren  tree  bears  the  Haoma,  which  gives  health  and 
generative  power,  and  imparts  life  at  the  resurrection.  The  Haoma 
plant  does  not  decay,  bears  no  fruit,  resembles  the  vine,  is  knotty,  and 
has  leaves  like  jessamine  ; it  is  yeUow  and  white.  Its  juice  is  prepared 
and  offered  with  sacred  rites,  and  is  called  Parahaoma.  Thus  in 
Tasna,  iii.  5,  it  is  said  haomencha  para-haomeneha  ayese,  ‘ I reverence 
the  Haoma  and  the  Para-haoma.’ 

“ The  fact  that  the  Magians  offered  up  a plant  was  known  to 
Plutarch,^®  but  what  this  plant  was  is  not  certain The  plant 

The  paragraph  in  which  this  information  is  found  (of  which  Windischmann 
cites  only  a few  words)  is  as  follows  : — 

Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  46.  Nofj.l(ovcn  yap  ol  p.\v  6eovs  elvai  Svo  KaSdnep  avriri- 
Xvovs,  Thu  pXv  ayadiau,  rhu  Se  <pav\uu  SrifuovpySu  • ol  Se  rhu  p.hu  a/ieluoua  Behu,  rhu  Se 
lirtpov  dalfioua,  koXovCiu  • Sxnrep  ZwpJocrTpis  6 /xdyoi,  t>u  irtUTaKiaxi^lois  erecn  ruu 
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seems  to  have  changed  with  the  locality ; and  the  soma-plant  of  the 
Indians  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  haoma  of  the  Persians  ; 
at  least  the  latter  affirm  that  their  sacrificial  plant  does  not  grow  in 
India.  Ahura  Mazda  causes  the  white  haoma  to  grow  among  the 

numerous  kinds  of  trees A constant  appellation  of  the  haoma 

is  the  gold-coloured  {zairigaond),  just  as  in  the  Yeda. 

“But  these  are  not  the  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Soma  worship  of  the  Indians  and  Persians.  There  is  one  other  very 
important  particular  in  which  they  both  agree.  In  the  Yedas,  Soma 
is  not  merely  a sacred  sacrificial  beverage,  but  also  a god.  This  is 
proved  by  numerous  passages  of  the  Yeda  (Stevenson,  p.  98) ; and  in 
particular  by  the  splendid  hymn  to  Soma,  Eigveda,  i.  91.  Precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  Haoma  is,  in  the  Zendavesta,  not  a plant  only, 
hut  also  a powerful  deity ; and  in  both  works  the  conceptions  of  the 
god  and  the  sacred  juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other.  The 
most  important  passages  regarding  this  personified  Haoma  are  to  be 
found  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  Yasna,  which  are  explained 
by  striking  analogies  in  the  hymn  of  the  Yeda  just  referred  to.  The 

Tpw'iKaiv  yeyovivai  irpetrfivTepoi/  laropovaiv,  Ovtos  odv  ekoAei  rhv  p\v  'npofjui(r)v, 
rhv  5e  'Apetpdmov  Kal  vpocraTr€(pa'iveTo  rhv  p,iv  ioiKcvat  <pan\  pdAtara  tuv  al(t6i)Tuv, 
rhv  Se  epiraXiv  crKdrip  /col  dyvolq,'  pitfov  Se  aptpoiv  rhv  M'ldpriv  6?vor  Sih  Kal  Mi6p7)v 
riepcrot  Thv  /xecriTTjv  bvopd^ovaiv  ptv  Tip  eiiKrata  Bvetv  koI  xop^ariipia,  rip  de 

djTOTp($7roio  Kal  aKvdpiovd,  H6ay  ydp  Tiva  k6-ktovth  opapi  Ka\ovpivr\v  4v  oKp<p,  rhv 
“ASr]v  dvaKoXovvrai  Kal  rhv  (Tk6tov  etra  pi^avres  a'lpuTt  \vkov  (r<pay€KTos,  eis  rdwov 
dvi\Kiov  iis<p4pov(Ti  Kal  ^'iirrovcrt.  Kal  ydp  rS>v  (pvTuv  vopi^ovat  to  piv  rod  dyadov 
6eo0,  TO  5f  Tou  KaKov  Salpovos  elyai-  Kal  tSiv  ^wwv,  tavep  Kvvas  /col  opviOas  Kal 
X^pTalovs  ix^vovt,  rov  ayadov  • rov  Se  <pav\ov  tous  ivvSpovs  elvai,  Sih  Kal  rhv 
KTeivavra  Tr\(itrrovs  eiSaipovi^ouat. 

“ For  some  think  that  there  are  two  gods,  as  it  were  opposed  in  their  functions, 
the  one  the  framer  of  good  objects,  the  other  of  had.  Some  call  the  more  excellent 
being  God,  and  the  other  Demon  ; as  Zoroaster,  the  Magian,  who  is  related  to  have 
lived  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  called  the  one  Oromazes,  the  other 
Arimanius,  and  declared  that  the  former  resembled  light  most  of  aU  sensible  things, 
and  the  latter  darkness  and  ignorance.  He  also  said  that  Mithras  was  intermediate 
between  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Persians  call  Mithras  the  mediator.  He 
taught  them  to  sacrifice  votive  and  thank-offerings  to  the  one  (Oromazes),  and  to  the 
other  gloomy  oblations  to  avert  his  wrath.  For  after  pounding  a certain  herb  called 
omomi  in  a mortar,  they  invoke  Pluto  and  darkness  ; and  when  they  have  mixed  it 
with  the  blood  of  a slaughtered  wolf,  they  carry  it  to  a sunless  spot  and  cast  it  away. 
For  they  also  regard  certain  plants  as  belonging  to  the  good  deity,  and  others  to  the 
evil  demon ; and  some  animals,  as  dogs,  and  birds,  and  hedgehogs,  to  the  former 
(and  others  as)  sea-urchins,  to  the  latter  ; and  they  felicitate  those  who  have  killed 
the  greatest  number  of  these  last.” 
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9th  section  begins  thus : ‘ In  early  morning  Haoma  came  to  Zarathus- 
tra,  who  was  consecrating  his  sacred  fire,  and  repeating  prayers.  Zara- 
thustra  asked  him,  “ What  man  art  thou,  whom  I see  to  be  the  most 
excellent  in  the  whole  existing  world  on  account  of  his  immortal  life?” 
Hereupon  Haoma,  the  pure,  the  remover  of  sickness,  answered  me, 

“ I am,  0 Zarathustra,  the  pure,  the  remover  of  sickness.  Invoke  me, 
holy  man,  pour  me  forth  to  drink,  celebrate  me  with  praise,  as  formerly 
the  holy  men  used  to  do.”  Then  Zarathustra  said,  “ Reverence  to 
Haoma.”  ’ " Haoma  is  here  called  ‘remover  of  heat,  or  sickness,’  and 
in  the  same  way  Soma  is  said  in  Rigveda,  i.  91,  12,  to  he  amivaha, 

‘ the  destroyer  of  suffering.’  This  passage  of  the  Yasna  clearly  shows 
how,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  the  separate  ideas  of  the  god  and  of 
the  juice  are  blended.  Haoma  desires  that  he  himself  shall  he  pre- 
pared for  sacrifice. 

“ This  passage  is  followed  by  a specification  of  the  four  original 
worshippers  of  Haoma.  The  first  was  Vivanhat,  who  prepared  the 
celestial  beverage  Jiunuta,  and  in  consequence  obtained  a blessing,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  that  a son  should  be  born  to  him.  This  was 
King  Tima,  the  most  glorious  of  men,  in  whose  realm  men  and  animals 
never  died,  water  and  trees  never  dried  up,  food  was  superabundant, 
and  cold,  heat,  disease,  death,  and  devilish  envy  were  unknown. 

“ What  has  before  been  said  of  Yima  shows  the  importance  of  this 
passage.  The  worship  of  Haoma  is  placed  anterior  to  Yima,  i.e.  to  the 
commencement  of  Iranian  civilization ; and  in  fact  is  declared  to  be 
the  cause  of  that  happy  period.  The  Rigveda  also  refers  to  this  high 
antiquity  of  the  Soma  worship,  when  (i.  91,  1)  it  says  of  Soma: 

‘ Ry  thy  guidance,  0 brilliant  (Soma),  our  courageous  fathers  have 
obtained  treasures  among  the  gods.’  Like  Vivanhat,  the  next  wor- 
shippers of  Haoma,  viz.,  Athwya  and  Samanam  Sevishta,  also  obtained 

Compare  Spiegel’s  translation  of  the  same  passage,  and  its  continuation,  Avesta, 
ii.  68,  If.  In  note  4 he  remarks  : “ Haoma,  like  various  other  deities  of  the  Avesta, 
is  regarded  as  at  once  a personal  god,  and  as  the  thing  on  account  of  which  this  god 
was  imagined.  Haoma  is  at  once  a A'azata  and  a drink.  The  original  identity 
of  the  Indian  Soma  with  the  Haoma  of  the  Avesta  has  been  excellently  shown  in 
E.  “Windischmann’s  dissertation.  Among  both  nations  the  healing  power  of  the 
Haoma  is  prominently  noticed,  but  among  the  ParsTs  it  is  particularly  the  white 
Haoma  which  imparts  immortality.  The  Indian  plant  is  the  asclepias  acida ; the 
Persian  is  not  determined.  Both  nations  notice  that  the  plant  grew  on  mountains, 
and  originally,  at  least,  it  must  have  been  the  same  plant  which  both  employed.” 
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offspring, — Thraetaono  and  sons  who  destroyed  the  Ahrimanian 
monster.  The  heroic  age  of  the  conflict  of  light  is  thus  referred  hack 
to  Haoma,  whilst  in  the  lligveda  (i.  91,  8),  Soma  is  invoked  to 
‘ deliver  from  destruction,  to  suffer  none  of  his  friends  to  perish  and 
(in  verse  15)  to  protect  from  incantations  and  from  sin;  and  in  the 
Samaveda  (Stevenson,  p.  259)  he  is  said  to  drive  away  the  Kakshasas. 

“ It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  while  Thraetaono  is  said  here  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Haoma,  the  Samaveda  names  a Eishi  Trita  as 
an  offerer  of  Soma. 

“ The  fourth  worshipper  of  Haoma  is  Pourusaspa,  the  father  of  Zara- 
thustra:  his  reward  was  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  son,  the  promulgator 
of  the  anti-demonic  doctrine.  Here  also  the  ancient  legend  confirms 
the  priority  of  the  Haoma  worship  to  the  Zoroastrian  reformation. 

“ When  Zarathustra  has  thus  learnt  that  he  owes  his  own  existence 
to  Haoma,  he  celebrates  his  praises  : and  the  epithets  which  he  here 
applies  to  the  god  agree  in  a remarkable  way  with  those  of  the  Veda. 
Some  of  these  parallel  epithets  are  hvaresa,  Zend,  = svarsJid,  Sanskrit 
(R.V.  i.  91,  21),  ‘giving  heaven;’  verethrajao,  Zend, =vritrahd,  Sanskrit 
(R.V.  i.  91,  5),  ‘destroyer  of  enemies;’  hulchratus,  Zend,  = suJcratuh, 
Sanskrit  (R.V.  i.  91,  2),  ‘offering  good  sacrifices,’  or  ‘wise,’  or  ‘strong.’ 
The  blessings  supplicated  by  Zarathustra  from  Haoma  also  agree  in 
many  points  with  those  which  the  Vedic  poet  asks  from  Soma.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  I refer 
the  reader,  who  wishes  further  details  of  this  sort,  to  Dr.  Windisch- 
mann’s  dissertation  itself. 

I copy  the  following  remarks  on  the  Soma  worship  from  Mr.  Whit- 
ney’s “Main  Results  of  the  later  Vedic  Researches  in  Germany” 
(Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  299,  300).  The  “hymns, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number  [of  the  9th  book  of  the  Rigveda], 
are,  without  exception,  addressed  to  the  Soma,  and  being  intended  to 
be  sung  w’hile  that  drink  was  expressed  from  the  plant  that  afforded  it, 
and  was  clarified,  are  called  pdvamdnyas,  ‘ purificational.’  ....  The 
word  soma  means  simply  ‘extract’  (from  the  root  su,  to  express, 
extract),  and  is  the  name  of  a beverage  prepared  from  a certain  herb, 
the  asclepias  acida,  which  grows  abundantly  upon  the  mountains  of 
India  and  Persia.  This  plant,  which  by  its  name  should  be  akin  to 
our  common  milk-weed,  furnishes,  like  the  latter,  an  abundant  milky 
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juice,  Tvhich,  when  fermented,  possesses  intoxicating  qualities.  In 
this  circumstance,  it  is  believed,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  simple-minded  Arian  people,  whose  whole  religion  was 
a worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature,  had  no 
sooner  perceived  that  this  liquid  had  power  to  elevate  the  spirits,  and 
produce  a temporary  phrenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  in- 
dividual was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds  beyond  his  natural 
powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine  ; it  was,  to  their  appre- 
hension, a god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it  entered  with  god-like 
powers ; the  plant  which  afforded  it  became  to  them  the  king  of  plants ; 
the  process  of  preparing  it  was  a holy  sacriflce  ; the  instruments  used 
therefor  were  sacred.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  cultus  is  attested  by 
the  references  to  it  found  occurring  in  the  Persian  Avesta ; it  seems, 
however,  to  have  received  a new  impulse  on  Indian  territory,  as  the 
pdvamunya  hymns  of  the  Veda  exhibit  it  in  a truly  remarkable  state 
of  development.  Soma  is  there  addressed  as  a god  in  the  highest 
strains  of  adulation  and  veneration ; all  powers  belong  to  him ; all 
blessings  are  besought  of  him,  as  his  to  bestow.  And  not  only  do  such 
hymns  compose  one  whole  book  of  the  Rik,  and  occur  scattered  here 
and  there  through  other  portions  of  it,  but  the  most  numerous  single 
passages  and  references  everywhere  appearing,  show  how  closely  it 
had  intertwined  itself  with  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Yedic  religion.” 
[See  the  section  on  Soma  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work.] 

Lassen  remarks  in  reference  to  the  affinities  of  the  Iranians  and 
Indians  (Ind.  Ant.  1st  ed.,  i.  516  ; 2nd  ed.,  i.  617) : “ It  should  first  be 
recollected  that  the  Zendavesta  shows  us  the  [Iranian]  doctrine  not  in 
its  original,  but  in  a reformed  shape ; a distinction  is  made  between  the 
pious  men  who  lived  before  the  proclamation  of  the  law  by  Zoroaster,  and 
the  ‘ nearest  relations and  we  may  conclude  that  the  points  wherein 
the  Brahmanical  Indians  and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  coincide,  belong 
to  the  old,  and  those  in  which  they  differ,  to  the  new,  system.  Of  the 
beings  who  are  the  objects  of  veneration  in  the  Avesta,  it  is  the  seven 
highest,  i.e.  Ahura  Mazda  and  the  Amesha  S’pentas,  who  are  peculiarly 
Iranian  ; their  names  are  unknown  to  the  Brahmans ; the  Vedas  re- 
cognize no  class  of  seven  divinities  of  the  highest  rank  who  are  of  the 
same  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of  Brahma  among 
the  Iranians.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Zend  doctrine,  the 
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dualistic  separation  of  the  good  and  eril  principles,  is,  in  like  manner, 
foreign  to  Brahmanism.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  other  deities, 
who  are  equally  venerated  in  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Veda,  viz.,  fire, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  water ; a fact  which  indicates  that 
both  religions  have  a common  foundation.” 

Lassen  also  treats  of  the  legend  of  Yima,  and  of  other  points  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  and  Iranian  religions,  1st  ed.  i.  pp.  517- 
526,  and  at  greater  length  in  the  2nd  ed.  pp.  619-634;  and  then 
observes : “ These  common  reminiscences  of  the  Eastern  Ii’anians, 
and  the  Arian  Indians,  cannot  be  explained  from  any  communications 
such  as  neighbouring  nations  might  make  to  one  another.  On  the 
contrary,  we  perceive  sometimes  a varying,  sometimes  a contradictory, 
conception  of  important  traditions  and  appellations,  which  is  only 
intelligible  if  we  presuppose  an  earlier  agreement,  which  had,  in  part, 
become  lost  and  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  nations ; and  in  part  had  become  converted  into  a contradic- 
tion by  a division  in  their  opinions.  Even  this  contradiction  indicates 
a closer  connexion  between  the  two  nations  at  an  earlier  period.” 

See  also  Professor  R.  Roth’s  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  for  1848  (pp.  216,  ff.),  1850  (pp.  417,  tf.),  and  1852 
(pp.  67,  if.),  on  the  legends  of  Eeridun  and  Jemshid,  and  on  the 
“highest  gods  of  the  Arian  nations;”  and  also  his  paper  on  Nabanaz- 
dista,  at  p.  243  of  the  last-named  volume  ; as  well  as  Spiegel’s  paper 
in  Indische  Studien,  iii.  448.  In  the  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Germ. 
Or.  Society  for  1848,  p.  216,  Roth  proposes  to  show  by  an  example, 
“ how  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta  flow  from  one  fountain,  like  two 
streams,  the  one  of  which,  the  Vedic,  has  continued  fuller,  purer,  and 
truer  to  its  original  character ; while  the  other  has  become  in  many 
ways  polluted,  has  changed  its  original  course,  and  consequently  cannot 
always  be  followed  back  with  equal  certainty  to  its  sources.”  See 
also  Professor  iliiller’s  “Last  Results  of  the  Persian  Researches,” 
reprinted  in  “ Chips,”  i.  81,  ff“. 

NOTE  G. — Page  306. 

Professor  Cowell,  editor  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  History  of  India 
(1866),  has  some  remarks  on  this  conclusion  of  Air.  Elphinstone  in  an 
additional  Appendix,  no.  viii.,  pp.  284,  tf.  He  there  gives  a summary 
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of  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Indians  were 
immigrants  from  without,  as  the  most  probable  inference  from  the 
premises.  He  alludes  first  to  “ the  fact  of  a connexion  between  the 
original  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  and  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Asia  and  Europe,  as  proved  hy  the  common  origin  of  their  respective 
languages,”  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  then  proceeds : “ It 
is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  assert  that  this  connexion  is  thus  proved 
to  be  one  of  race ; at  any  rate,  this  is  a question  which  belongs  to 
physical  science  rather  than  to  history.  It  is  enough  for  the  historian 
if  it  is  granted  that  in  some  remote  prehistoric  time  the  ancestors  of 
these  various  tribes  were  living  in  close  political  relation  to  each 
other;  and  the  similarity  which  we  find  in  theii’  languages  must  un- 
doubtedly prove  this,  even  although  the  problem  of  race  should  remain 
as  unsettled  a question  as  before.”  Compare  Mr.  Geldart’s  remarks 
in  note  D,  above,  pp.  467,  468. 

Professor  Cowell  allows  that  “this  similarity  and  linguistic  sympathy 
proves  only  the  fact  of  a connexion  ; hut  they  ‘ prove  nothing  regard- 
ing the  place  where  it  subsisted,  nor  about  the  time,’  [Elphinstone] ; 
but”  (he  adds)  “perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  further  question,”  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  “ a central 
home  once  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  these  now  widely  scattered 
nations  seems  prima  facie  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  they 
emigrated  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  line  as  India.”  He  then 
states  the  considerations  which  confirm  this  view. 


NOTE  H. — Pa^e  315. 

“ The  question  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  the  separation  is  of 
yet  greater  importance  than  that  concerning  its  cause.  For  our  present 
inquiry,  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  determine  the  place,  than  the  time, 
of  that  separation.  As  regards  the  region  where  the  Indians  and 
Iranians  dwelt  together,  several  suppositions  may  be  made.  The 
Iranians  may  have  immigrated  into  the  Panjab  along  with  the  Indians, 
and  have  turned  thence  in  a westerly  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Indians  might  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Iranians, 
and  travelled  towards  the  east.  Thirdly,  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
the  two  races  had  parted  from  each  other  before  they  migrated  towards 
India  and  Iran.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign 
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any  date  to  the  period  of  the  separation,  we  must  decidedly  hold  it  to 
have  occurred  before  the  Vedic  era.  No  such  relation  exists  between 
the  two  races  as  would  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  Iranians  formed 
one  community  with  the  Indians  during  the  Vedic  period.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Vedic  gods  and  of  the  Vedic  conceptions  are  as  Little 
known  to  the  Iranians,  as  the  Iranian  conceptions  are  to  the  Indians. 
The  ideas  which  are  common  to  both  nations  may  be  most  easily  and 
satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  developed  in 
the  ante-Vedic  period.”  Spiegel,  in  Kuhn  and  Schleicher’s  Beitrage 
zur  vergl.  Sprachf.  vol  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 


NOTE  l.—Page  316. 

“It  is  the  common  view  that  it  was  religious  grounds  which  oc- 
casioned the  separation  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  several  divinities  which  have 
a good  signification  among  the  one  people,  are  used  in  a bad  sense  by 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  Indian  deva  (god),  has  become 
a demon  among  the  Iranians  under  the  form  of  daeva;  and  Indra  as 
Andra  has  experienced  a similar  degradation.  It  must  not  be  denied 
that  these  dilferences  of  conception  may  have  had  their  foundation  in 
a religious  schism  between  the  two  nations ; but  this  opinion  should 
not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a probable  conjecture,  or  held  to  be  an 
historical  fact,  which  follows  from  the  linguistic  data  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  proposition  that  the  Indian  and  Iranian  nations  had 
originally  the  same  common  ancestors.  Other  possible  modes  may  be 
conceived,  in  which  this  opposition  may  have  arisen ; such  as  the 
internal  development  of  the  Iranian  people  itself.  We  have  only  to 
reflect  on  the  case  of  the  German  religions,  and  their  ancient  gods, 
who,  in  presence  of  Christianity,  came  to  he  regarded  as  evil  spirits. 
I)ualism,  with  its  rigorous  consequences,  was  a power  which  operated 
in  Iran  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Christianity  did  in  Germany. 
This  dualism,  which  was  a result  of  the  particular  development  of  the 
Iranian  people,  was  compelled  to  make  room  in  its  system,  in  the  best 
way  it  could,  for  those  forms  of  religious  belief  which  it  found  already 
in  existence,  and  did  not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  discard.  Many 
1 eiiigs  formerly  regarded  as  gods  may  thus  have  been  transformed  into 
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evil  spirits,  because  they  stood  in  too  strong  a contrast  to  tbe  new 
moral  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  opposition  between  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Indians  and  the  Iranians  grew  up  gradually, 
and  not  all  at  once,  in  consequence  of  a reform  of  Zarathustra,  as  some 
have  assumed.”  Spiegel,  as  above,  p,  3.  On  Aildra  see  the  5th  vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  121,  and  note  212  there. 


NOTE  J. — Page  327. 

Ptolemy,  Geogr.  vi.  16,  has  the  following  notice  of  Ottorocorra : — 

’’Opt]  Se  Ste^coKev  rrjv  SrjpiK^v,  rd  re  KoXovpbeva  ''Avvt^a,  k.  t.  X. 
“ The  country  of  Serica  is  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,”  viz.,  the 
Annibian,  the  Auxacian,  the  Asmiraean,  the  Casian,  the  Thagurian, 
and  that  of  Emodus. 

Kal  TO  KoXovpbevQv  ^OrropoKoppat;,  ov  rd  irepara  p,OLpa<; 

p^9  \ar  Kal  pocTT  X9.  “[Another  of  these  ranges]  is  that  called 
Ottorocorras,  the  limits  of  which  extend  from  169°  36'  to  176°  39' 
east  longitude.” 

Td  p,ev  ovv  dpKTLKcdrepa  tj)?  Xr)piKrj<;  Karavepbovrat  eOvr)  'Av- 
dpeoTTOcpaycov.  “The  northern  parts  of  Serica  are  inhabited  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Anthropophagi  ” (men-eaters).  The  Annibi,  Sizyges,  etc. 
follow. 

Kal  pbea'qp.^pivMTaroL  irapd  rd  'HpicoSd  Kal  Xr)pbKd  opr]  ’Otto- 
poKoppai.  “ And  southernmost  of  aU,  near  the  Emodian  and  Serican 
mountains,  dwell  the  Ottorocorrae.” 

Among  the  cities  of  Serica  is  mentioned  Ottorocorra,  in  east  lon- 
gitude 165°  37'  15". 

Ottorocora  is  again  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  in  book  viii.,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  eighth  map  of  Asia : — 

'H  ' OrropoKopa  rrjv  p,€jLarr}v  ■gpuepav  d>p5iv  iByo  eyycaTa' 
Kal  BceaT7]Kev  ’ A\e^av8peia<;  vrpd?  eca  wpat?  ewra.  “ The  greatest 
length  of  the  day  in  Ottorocora  is  nearly  14f  hours.  It  is  distant 
from  Alexandiia  seven  hour’s  towards  the  east.” 

See,  for  an  account  of  Ptolemy’s  geographical  system,  Lassen’s  Ind. 
Ant.  iii.  94,  ff.  ; and  for  the  position  of  Ottorocorra,  the  map  at  the 
end  of  the  same  volume. 
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JIOTE  Y..—Page  334. 

In  regard  to  Aiiyanem  Yaejo,  Lassen  observes  (Ind.  Ant.  1st  ed., 
i.,  p.  526,  ff. ; 2nd  ed.  p.  634,  ff.):  “If  we  assume  that  the  Arian 
Indians  and  the  Iranians  had  originally  the  same  common  abodes, 
out  of  India,  we  should  expect  to  find  a tradition  on  the  subject 
among  the  latter  people  rather  than  among  the  former.  YTe  have 
already  said  that  the  Indians  have  no  longer  any  legend  of  this 
sort,  though  they  imagine  a sacred  region  and  the  seats  of  the  gods 
to  exist  to  the  north  of  India.’*  The  Iranians,  on  the  contrary,  clearly 
designate  Airyanem  Vaejo  as  the  first  created  country  : this  they  place 
in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Iranian  highlands,  in  the  region  where  the 
Oxus  and  Yaxartes  take  their  rise.  This  country  was  afflicted  with 
winter  by  Ahriman,  and  had  only  two  months  of  summer,  as  if 
the  tradition  of  a decrease  in  the  earth’s  temperature  still  fioated 
in  the  legend.  Y"e  must  suppose  the  cold  highlands  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Belurtag  and  Mustag  to  be  meant,”  etc.  [The 
next  paragraph  wiU  be  quoted  in  Note  M.]  The  following  remarks 
are  added:  “It  suffices  to  have  made  it  probable  that  the  earliest 
abodes  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians  are  to  be  sought  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Iranian  highlands ; but  we  may  assert  it  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  Indians  were  derived  fi’om  some  part  of  the  Iranian 

Lassen’s  idea,  quoted  in  p.  337,  that  the  “daily  prospect  of  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Himalaya,  glittering  far  and  wide  over  the  plains,’’  and  the  knowledge  the 
Indians  had  of  the  “ table-land  beyond,  with  its  extensive  and  tranquil  domains,  its 
clear  and  cloudless  sky,’’  etc.,  would  point  out  the  “north  as  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
and  the  theatre  of  wonders,”  is  confirmed  by  Homer’s  description  of  Olympus,  Odyss. 
vi.  42,  ff. : — 

OSAu/airdj'S’,  Sdi  <pacr\  8ewv  eSos  aar<pa\is  aU\ 

''Efi/jLevai-  oir’  ay(/ioi<n  TivaadTat,  oCre  ttot’  OfiPpcfi 
Aeverai,  oSt€  iitnrlKvwTai-  aWa  paK'  aiBpr] 
neirrarat  aveipfKos,  Aeuicl)  S'  iviStSpop^v  oIt'At). 

“ Olympus,  where  they  say  the  blessed  gods 
Repose  for  ever  in  secure  abodes  : ' 

No  stonny  blasts  athwart  those  summits  sweep. 

No  showers  or  snows  bedew  the  sacred  steep  ; 

But  cloudless  skies  serene  above  are  spread. 

And  golden  radiance  plays  around  its  head.” 

This,  however,  is  the  ideal  Olympus.  The  mountain  is  styled  aydvvKpos,  “ snowy,” 
in  Iliad  i.  420,  where  the  scholiast  explains  the  discrepancy  by  saying  that  the 
epithet  “ snowy  ” applies  only  to  the  parts  below  the  clouds,  the  summits  being 
above  the  clouds,  and  exempt  from  rain  or  snow. 
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country The  means  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  on  this  sub- 

ject are  uncertain;  we  can  only  form  conjectures  from  a review  of  the 
later  geographical  positions  occupied  by  these  nations ; and  we  are 
thus  led  to  fix  on  the  country  lying  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
the  highlands  before  mentioned,  as  having  been  most  probably  their 
ancient  seats.” 

See  also  Ariana  Antique,  p.  134,  quoted  in  !Note  M. 

Baron  von  Bunsen  also  treats  of  the  Pirst  Pargard  of  the  Yendidad 
in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  his  Bibel-werk,  vol.  v.  pp.  315,  316.  I 
abstract  the  following  remarks : — “ The  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster’s 
followers  begin  with  a description  of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Axian 
races  of  Bactria,  as  far  as  the  Penjab.  The  accoimt  of  these  migrations 
of  the  Bactrian  Arians  is  preceded  by  a remarkable  reference  to  the 
primeval  country  in  the  north-east,  from  which  their  forefathers  re- 
moved to  their  present  abodes,  in  consequence  of  a great  natural  con- 
vulsion. It  appears  that  that  once  perfect  primeval  country,  Airyana, 
had  originally  a very  mild  climate,  until  the  hostile  deity  created  a 
powerful  serpent,  and  snow ; so  that  only  two  months  of  summer  re- 
mained, while  winter  prevailed  duiing  ten.  The  country  next  oc- 
cupied was  Sogdiana ; and  the  third  Bactria.  The  progress  of  the 
Arians  with  their  civilization  is,  as  it  were,  the  march  of  Ahura  Mazda, 
the  lord  of  spirits.  This  advance  has  an  historical  import,  for  all  the 
countries  which  are  specified  form  a continuous  series,  extending 
towards  the  south  and  west,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Arian  culture  is 
discoverable,  and  even  now  (in  part  exclusively)  predominant.  The 
first-named  country  can  be  no  other  than  that  where  the  Oxus  and 
Taxartes  take  their  rise;  the  table-land  of  Pamer,  and  Khokand. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Bactrian  tradition,  we 
have  here  a testimony,  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration,  to  the 
historical  character  of  the  Biblical  tradition  regarding  the  interruption 
of  the  life  of  the  Asiatic  population  by  a great  natural  convulsion  con- 
fined to  this  locality.  The  country  lying  between  the  highlands  just 
mentioned  to  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat  to 
the  west,  with  the  Caspian  Sea  in  its  centre,  is  regarded  by  scientific 
geologists,  such  as  Humboldt  and  Murchison,  as  the  very  region  where 
the  most  recent  convulsions  of  nature  have  occurred.  The  snow  and 
the  prolonged  winter  alluded  to  in  the  oldest  Arlan  tradition  must 
have  been  the  result  of  an  upheaving  of  the  land  into  mountains.” 
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NOTE  L. — Page  354. 

In  the  Asiatic  Eesearches,  vol.  xv.  108,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
translates  parts  of  a long  passage  in  the  Karna  Parva,  or  tuP**  hook  of 
the  Mahabh.,  verses  2025,  ff.,  in  which  the  manners  of  the  Bahikas, 
Madras,  Gandharas,  Arattas,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Panjab  are  stig- 
matized as  disgraceful.  The  same  text  is  quoted  and  translated  in  the 
appendix  to  M.  Troyer’s  Eajatarangini,  vol.  ii.  pp.  549,  ff.  I will 
cite  a few  specimens  from  this  passage.  The  country  where  the 
Bahikas  dwell  is  thus  defined  (verses  2029,  ff.)  ; Vahishlcritah  Hima- 
vata  Gangaya  cha  vahishlcritah  \ Sarasvatya  Tamunayu  Kurukshetrena 
chupi  ye  \ Panchdnam  Sindhu-shashtanam  nadinaih  ye' antarusritdh  1 
Tun  dharmavahyun  asuchin  Bdhilcan  parivarjayet  \ “Let  every  one 
avoid  those  impure  Bahikas,  who  are  outcasts*®  from  righteousness, 
who  are  shut  out  by  the  Himavat,  the  Ganga,  the  Sarasvati,  the 
Yamuna,  and  Kurukshetra,  and  who  dwell  between  the  five  rivers 
which  are  associated  with  the  Sindhu  (Indus),  as  the  sixth.” 

Their  women  are  thus  described  (v.  2035)  : Gayanty  athacha 
nrityanti  striyo  mattuh  vivdsasah  \ Nagardigdra-vapreshu  vahir  mdl- 
ydinulepandh,  etc.  “ The  women,  drunk  and  undressed,  wearing  gar- 
lands, and  perfumed  with  unguents,  sing  and  dance  in  public  places, 
and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town,”  etc. ; with  much  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

Again  (v.  2063,  ff.) : Panchanadyo  vahanty  etdh  yatra  nissritya 
parvatdt  \ Arattdh  ndma  Bdhlkdh  na  teshv  Aryo  dvyaham  vaset  \ (v. 
2068,  ff.)  Arattdh  ndma  te  desdh  Bdhikam  ndma  tajjalam  \ Brdhmand- 
pasaddh  yatra  tulyakdldh  Prajdpateh  \ Vedo  na  teshdm  vedyahcha  yajho 
yajanam  eva  eha  \ Vrdtydndfh  ddsamiydndm  annam  devdh  na  bhunjate  | 
Prasthaldh  Madra-Gdndhdrdh  Arattdh  ndmatah  Khasdh  | Vasdti- 
Sindhusauvlrdh  iti  prdyo  'tikutsitdh  | “ In  the  region  where  these  five 
rivers  fiow  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  dwell  the  Bahikas,  called 
Arattas ; let  no  Arya  dwell  there  even  for  two  days.  . . . The  name 

These  expressions,  “ dharma-va^yi/w”  and  “ vaAisA-kritah,”  seem  to  contain  a 
play  on  the  naine  of  the  Bdhtkas.  This  tribe  is  mentioned  in  the  S'.  P.  Br.  i.  7,  3, 
8,  quoted  above,  p.  202  ; where  it  is  said  that  they  gave  to  Agni  the  name  of  Bhava. 
This  reference  to  their  recognition  of  one  of  the  Indian  gods,  without  any  deprecia  - 
tory  allusion  to  their  manners,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  indicate  that  the  author  of 
the  Brahmana  did  not  hold  them  in  such  low  esteem  as  the  speaker  in  the  Alahii- 
bharata.  See  also  the  quotations  from  Panini  in  note  142,  p.  354. 
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of  the  country  is  Aratta ; the  water  of  it  is  called  Bahika.  There 
dwell  degraded  Brahmans,  contemporary  with  Prajapati.  They  have 
no  Yeda,  no  Vedic  ceremony,  nor  any  sacrifice.  The  gods  do  not  eat 
the  food  offered  by  Vratyas  and  servile  people.  The  Prasthalas, 
Madras,  Gandharas,  Arattas,  Khasas,  Vasatis,  and  Sindhusaiiviras  are 
nearly  all  very  contemptible.”  Again  it  is  said  of  the  same  country 
(v.  2076,  ff.)  Tatra  vai  Brahmano  hhutvd  tato  hhavati  Kshatriyah  [ 
Vaisyal},  S'udratcha  BuMlcas  tato  hhavati  nupitah  \ Nupitascha  tato 
hhutvd  punar  hhavati  Brdhmanah  | Bvijo  hhutvd  cha  tatraiva  punar 
duso  'hhijdyate  \ Bhavaty  elcah  huh  viprah  prasrishtdh  hdmachdrinah  \ 
Gdndhdrdh  Madrakdschaiva  BdMhdichdlpachetasah.  “ There  a Bahika, 
born  a Brahman,  becomes  afterwards  a Kshatriya,  a Vaisya,  or  a 
Sudra,  and  eventually  a barber.  And  again  the  barber  becomes  a Brah- 
man. And  once  again  the  Brahman  there  is  born  a slave.  One  Brah- 
man alone  is  born  in  a family  among  the  senseless  Gandharas,  Madras, 
and  Bahikas;  the  [other  brothers]  act  as  they  will  without  restraint.” 

In  the  Bajatarangim,  i.  307,  ff.,  the  Gandhara  Brahmans  are  thus 
characterized  : — Agrahdrdn  jagrihire  Gdndhdra  - brdhmands  tatah  | 
samdna-sllds  tasyaiva  dhruvam  te  ’pi  dvijddhamdh  \ Bhaginl-varga- 
samhhoga-nirlajjdh  Mlechha-vamiajdh  | Snushd-sangati-sahtdkha  ddra- 
ddh  santi  pdpinah  | Vastuhhdvais  tathd  hhdtya  hhdryyd-vihraya- 
kdrinah  j paropahhogitds  teshdm  nirlajjds  tarhi  yoshitah  \ “ Then 
the  Gandhara  Brahmans  seized  upon  rent-free  lands ; for  these  most 
degraded  of  priests  were  of  the  same  disposition  as  that  [tyrannical 
prince.]  These  sinners,  sprung  from  Mlechhas,  are  so  shameless  as  to 
corrupt  their  own  sisters  and  daughters-in-law,  and  to  offer  their  wives 
to  others,  hu’ing  and  ,^elling  them,  like  commodities,  for  money.  Their 
women  being  thus  given  up  to  strangers,  are  consequently  shameless.” 

M.  Troyer  remarks  (vol.  ii.  317)  that  “ the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab 
are  in  this  passage  of  the  Mahabh.  named  generally  Bahikas  and  Arattas, 
while  the  Gandharas  are  associated  with  the  different  tribes  into  which 
these  inhabitants  are  subdivided,  such  as  the  Prasthalas  and  Madras, 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  (the 
Gandharas)  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  diffused  like  them  between 
the  six  rivers  of  that  country.  . . The  Sindhu-Gandharas  mentioned, 
Eaj.  i.  66,  lived  on  the  Indus.” 

And  Wilson  says  (As.  Res.  xv.  105) : “According  to  the  Mahabh. 
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the  Gandhari  are  not  only  met  with  upon  crossing  the  Setlej  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Airavati  (Ravi),  or  where  Strabo  places  Gandaris, 
hut  they  are  scattered  along  with  other  tribes  throughout  the  Panjab, 
as  far  as  to  the  Indus,  when  we  approach  Gandaritis.  According  also 
to  our  text  (Raj.  i.  66)  one  body  of  the  Gandhari  appear  to  occupy  a 
division  of  their  own  on  the  last  river,  which  is  named  after  that  very 
circumstance,  Siadhu-Gandhar,  and  these  may  have  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  modern  Candahar.”  In  his  Yishnu-Pur.,  1st  ed., 
p.  191,  note  83,  the  same  writer  says  of  the  Gandharas:  “These  are 
also  a people  of  the  north-west,  found  both  on  the  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  in  the  Panjab,  and  well  known  to  classical  authors  as  the  Gaudarii 
and  Gandaridae.”  See  also  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  iv.  pp.  216,  217. 


NOTE  M. — Page  356. 

Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  527,  remarks  as  follows:  “The  opinion  that 
the  original  seats  of  these  [the  Indian  and  Iranian]  nations  are  to  be 
sought  here  in  [the  extreme  east  of  the  Iranian  highlands],  receives 
great  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  we  find  branches  of  these  nations 
on  both  sides  of  this  lofty  range ; for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Casghar, 
AArkhand,  Khoten,  Aksu,  Turfan,  and  Khamil  are  Tajiks  and  speak 
Persian  ; it  is  from  this  point  only  that  they  are  diffused  towards  the 
interior  of  upland  Asia : so  that  their  most  powerful  germ  seems  to 
have  been  planted  on  this  range.” 

And  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  says:  “Without  extending  the  limits 
of  India,  however,  too  far  to  the  north,  there  ij  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  valleys  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  were  properly  included  within 
them,  and  that  their  inhabitants,  as  far  as  to  the  Pamer  mountains  and 
Badakhshan,  were  Indians,  who  may  have  been  at  first  tributary  to 
Persia,  and  afterwards  subjects  of  some  branches  of  the  Greek  race  of 
Bactrian  kings.” — Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  134. 

Badakhshan  is  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  near  its  sources, 
situated  between  lat.  36°  and  38°  north,  and  lying  eastward  from 
Balkh.  Pamer  lies  in  the  same  direction.  See  the  map  in  Ariana 
Ant.  p.  214,  or  that  of  Ancient  India  in  Lassen’s  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  ii. 
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NOTE  N. — Page  396,  note  83,  line  6. 

The  passage  of  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  here  referred  to  is  as  follows ; 
xiii.  8,  1,  5 : ChatimraMi  | devas  cha  asurds  cha  uhhaye  prdjd^atydh 
dikshv  aspardhanta  | te  devdh  amrdn  sapatndn  bhrdtrivydn  diglhyo 
'nudanta  | te  'dikhah  pardhhavan  | tasmad  yah  daivyah  prajds  chatus- 
sraktlni  tdh  smasdndni  kurvate  \ atha  yah  dmryah  prdchyus  tvad  ye 
tvat  parimandaldni  \ te'nudanta  hy  endn  dighhyah.  “Eour- cornered. 
The  gods  and  Asuras,  both  the  offspring  of  Prajapati,  contended  in  the 
regions.  The  gods  expelled  the  Asuras,  their  rivals  and  enemies,  from 
the  regions”  [conceived,  apparently,  as  square,  or  angular].  “They, 
being  regionless,  were  overcome.  Hence,  the  people  who  are  divine 
construct  their  graves  four-cornered ; whilst  the  Eastern  people,  who 
are  akin  to  the  Asuras,  construct  them  round.  For  the  gods  drove 
the  Asuras  from  the  regions.” 


NOTE  0. — Page  443. 

A question  of  considerable  interest  here  presents  itself,  on  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  a few  remarks,  viz.,  whether  the  indigenous 
or  non-Arian  races,  who  now  speak  Tamil,  and  the  other  languages  of 
the  southern  group,  are  of  the  same  family  as  those  tribes  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aiyas  on  their  first  arrival  in  India, 
and  the  remains  of  whose  languages  have  survived  in  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  northern  Hindustan.  The  late  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Stevenson 
appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  non-Sanskrit  element  in  the 
northern  and  southern  vernacular  dialects  was  originally  to  a great 
extent  the  same,  and  that  the  people  who  spoke  them  also  belonged  to 
one  race.  He  remarks  (Art.  vii.,  Joum.  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  As. 
Soc.,  No.  XII.  for  1849),  “It  is  usually  taken  also  for  granted  that 
between  the  non-Sanskrit  parts  of  the  northern  and  southern  families 
of  languages  there  is  no  bond  of  union,  and  that  the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  their  Sanskrit  element.  It  is  to  this  last 
proposition  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  demurs.”  He  afterwards 
proceeds : “ The  theory  which  has  suggested  itself  to  the  writer  as 
the  most  probable  is,  that  on  the  entrance  of  the  tribes  which  now 
form  the  highest  castes,  those  of  the  Brahmans,  Kshattriyas  and 
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TUaisyas,  into  India,  they  found  a rude  aboriginal  population,  speaking 
a different  language,  having  a different  religion,  and  different  customs 
and  manners ; that  by  arms  and  policy  the  original  inhabitants  were  all 
subdued,  and  in  great  numbers  expelled  from  the  northern  regions, 
those  that  remained  mixing  with  the  new  population,  and  being  first 
their  slaves,  and  then  forming  the  Sudra  caste.  The  language  of 
these  aborigines  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  southern  family  of 
languages,  the  most  perfect  remaining  type  of  which  family  is  the 
Tamil.”  The  fundamental  affinities  of  the  northern  and  southern 
languages  are  then  discussed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  various  papers  in 
the  same  journal,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1851  and  1852.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  however,  has  expressed  his  dissent  from  Dr.  Stevenson, 
both  in  regard  to  the  affinities  between  the  pre-Aryan  races  them- 
selves of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  and  their  original  languages. 
(See  pp.  38,  ff.  and  69,  ff.  of  his  Dravidian  Grammar).  In  regard  to 
the  languages  he  remarks  (p.  39,  ff.)  that  the  hypothesis  of  their 
affinity  does  not  appear  to  him  to  have  been  established;  as  though 
various  analogies  in  grammatical  structure  seem  to  connect  the  non- 
Sanskrit  element  in  the  north  Indian  idioms  with  the  Scythian  or 
Tartar  tongues,  yet  that  no  special  relationship  of  the  former  to  the 
Dravidian  languages  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist.  If  the  non- 
Sanskrit  element  in  the  northern  vernaculars  (p.  40)  had  been 
Dravidian,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  in  their  vocabularies  a few 
primary  Dravidian  roots  such  as  the  words  for  head,  hand,  foot,  eye, 
ear ; w’hereas  Dr.  Caldwell  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  trust- 
worthy analogy  in  words  belonging  to  this  class.  Further  research, 
he  adds  (p.  42),  may  possibly  disclose  the  existence  in  the  northern 
vernaculars  of  distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  roots,  but  their 
presence  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  proved  ; and  he  therefore  concludes 
that  the  non-Sanskrit  portion  of  the  northern  languages  cannot  safely 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  southern,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
sense  of  both  being  Scythian  rather  than  Arian.  The  same  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  wdio  in  his  “jS^otes  on  the  Marathi 
Language,”  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Molesworth’s 
Marathi  Dictionary  (p.  xxii),  thus  writes: — “The  Scythian  words  in 
the  Marathi  are,  in  general,  like  those  of  the  other  Turanian  tongues, 
more  in  their  forms  than  in  their  sounds.  They  differ  very  much 
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from  the  vocables  of  the  Turanian  languages  in  the  south  of  India 
(the  Canarese,  Telugu,  Tamul,  and  Malayalam),  the  comparison  of  the 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  which  throws  but  little  light  on  the 
Marathi;  and  though  they  may  be  classed  in  the  same  tribe  of 
languages,  they  evidently  belong  to  a different  family,  to  a different 
Turanian  immigi’ation  into  India,  yet  to  be  explored  by  the  combined 
labours  of  the  philologist  and  the  ethnographer.”  Eegarding  the 
question  whether  the  non-Arian  tribes  of  the  north  and  the  south 
are  themselves  of  the  same  stock.  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  (p.  72)  that 
the  Dravidians  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  or  at  least  as  the  earliest  that  entered  from  the 
north-west,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  the 
people  whom  the  Arians  found  in  possession,  or  whether  they  had 
been  already  expelled  from  the  north  by  the  irruption  of  another 
Scythian  race.  Without  deciding  this  point  positively.  Dr.  Caldwell 
is  led  by  the  apparent  differences  between  the  Dravidian  languages 
and  the  aboriginal  element  in  the  northern  vernaculars,  to  incline  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  belong  to  an  older  stage 
of  Scythian  speech ; and  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Scythian  or  non-Arian  portion  of  the 
north  Indian  population  must  have  immigrated  into  India  at  a later 
period  than  the  Dravidians,  and  must  have  expelled  the  Dravidians 
from  the  greater  portion  of  north  India  before  they  were  themselves 
subjugated  by  a new  race  of  Arian  invaders  from  the  north-west. 
In  any  case  Dr.  Caldwell  is  persuaded  that  it  was  not  by  the  Arians 
that  the  Dravidians  were  expelled  from  northern  India,  and  that, 
as  no  reference  occurs  either  in  Sanskrit  or  Dravidian  tradition  to 
any  hostilities  between  these  two  races,  their  primitive  relations 
could  never  have  been  otherwise  than  amicable.  The  pre-Arian 
Scythians,  by  whom  Dr.  Caldwell  supposes  that  the  Dravidians  may 
have  been  expelled  from  the  northern  provinces,  are  not,  he  con- 
siders, to  be  confounded  with  the  Kolas,  Santhals,  Bliills,  Dorns,  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  north,  who,  he  supposes,  may  have 
retired  into  the  forests  before  the  Dravidians,  or,  like  the  Bhotan 
tribes,  have  entered  into  India  from  the  north-east.  The  languages 
of  these  forest  tribes  Dr.  Caldwell  conceives  to  exhibit  no  affinity 
with  the  aboriginal  element  in  the  north-Indian  vernaculars.  We 
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have  therefore,  according  to  the  views  just  summarily  expounded, 
four  separate  strata,  so  to  speak,  of  population  in  India : 

First  and  earliest,  the  forest-tribes,  such  as  the  Kolas,  Santhals, 
Bhills,  etc.,  etc.,  who  may  have  entered  India  from  the  north-east. 

Second.  The  Dravidians,  who  entered  India  from  the  north-west, 
and  either  advanced  voluntarily  towards  their  ultimate  seats  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  or  were  driven  by  the  pressure  of  subsequent 
hordes,  following  them  from  the  same  direction. 

Third.  We  have  the  race  (alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
head,  No.  2)  of  Scythian  or  non-Arian  immigrants  from  the  north- 
west, whose  language  afterwards  united  with  the  Sanskrit  to  form 
the  Prakrit  dialects  of  northern  India. 

Fourth.  The  Arian  invaders  who  (after  separating  first  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  and  last  of  all  from  the 
Persian  branch  of  that  family)  advanced  into  India,  drove  before 
them  the  non-Arian  tribes  who  were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
Panjab  and  other  parts  of  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  and  after 
organizing  Brahmanical  communities,  and  founding  Brahmanical  insti- 
tutions in  the  north,  gradually  diffused  themselves  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  eventually  extended  their  discipline,  and  to  some  degree 
their  sacred  language,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

To  whatever  degree  the  details  of  this  theory  may  be  capable  of 
proof,  the  general  conclusion,  at  least,  seems  to  be  undeniable,  viz., 
that  the  ancestors,  both  of  the  Dravidian  nations,  and  of  other  non- 
Sanskritic  ti’ibes  now  occupying  different  parts  of  India,  were  in 
occupation  of  that  country  before  the  immigration  of  the  Arians; 
and  that  the  foi’mer  could  not  (as  is  en’oneously  intimated  in  various 
Puranic  and  other  traditions)  have  been  descended  from  the  latter. 
If  the  Dravidian  Cholas,  Keralas,  etc.,  were  originally  Kshatriyas 
who  fell  away  from  Brahmanism,  they  must  have  been  reconverted  to 
that  system ; a double  process  of  which  there  is  no  historical  proof. 
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i.  Page  47,  lines  21-24. 

This  remark  seems  to  be  incorrect.  The  Scholiast  could  not  have 
meant  to  denote  the  Maharashtrl,  or  any  other  of  the  provincial  Prakrits, 
by  the  tenn  “ deh',”  as  they  all  embraced  a “ tatsama”  and  a “ tad- 
bhava”  element  also.  He  could  only,  when  using  the  word  “desi,” 
have  referred  to  the  local  element  in  each.  See  pp.  49,  427,  ff. 

ii.  Page  249,  lines  18,  ff. 

A leanred  friend  informs  me  that  the  Sanskrit  astii  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  Latin  esto,  which  in  old  Latin  is  estod ; that  the  latter 
word  coincides  with  such  Sanskrit  forms  as  yajatat,  etc. ; and  that  the 
same  holds  good  of  the  Greek  esto.  He  also  states  that  santu  (Sanskrit) 
is  not  = sunto  (Latin) ; and  that  the  Greek  es,  en,  do  not  correspond  to 
the'  Sanskrit  asis,  usit,  but  to  the  Vedic  as  (compare  Bohtlingk  and 
Both  s.v.  1,  as  ] where  Panini  vii.  3,  97,  and  R.V.  x.  85,  7 ; x.  129, 
3,  and  x.  149,  2,  are  refeiTed  to).  Bopp.  Comp.  Gr.,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  p.  410, 
gives  the  Sanskrit  asam,  usls,  usU,  and  as,  as  con’esponding  to  the 
Greek  m,  es,  es,  en;  and  Schleicher  in  the  table  in  p.  710,  of  his 
Compendium,  3rd  ed.,  gives  esto  (Gr.)  and  esto  (Lat.)  as  corresponding 
to  the  Sanskrit  astu,  and  sunto  (Lat.)  as  coinciding  with  the  Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii.  Page  250,  line  14. 

Pars,  dadarsa,  correspond  both  in  sense  and  sound  to  derho,  dedorka. 

iv.  Page  251,  lines  25-27. 

Instead  of  the  Sanskrit  navata,  samatd,  laghutu,  such  Yedic  forms  as 
arishtatati,  devatuti,  sarvatdti,  should  have  been  given  as  the  more 
exact  equivalents  of  the  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  words  there  quoted. 
See  Bopp’s  Comp.  Grammar,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  218  (where  the  Latin 
senecta,  juventa,  vindicta,  are  specified  as  the  forms  corresponding  to  the 
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Sanskrit  navatu,  etc.),  and  221.  See  also  Schleicher’s  Compendium, 
3rd  ed.,  p.  425.  f. 

V.  Page  251,  lines  28,  ff. 

Compare  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  forms  in  tis  and  sis,  the  Latin 
mens,  mentis ; ars,  artis ; fors,  fortis ; and  vestis.  See  Schleicher’s 
Compendium,  p.  437. 

vi.  Page  253. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ujjvalaladatta,  Prof.  Aufrecht  has 
pointed  out  a number  of  forms  which  correspond  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

vii.  Page  264,  line  1 ; and  289,  line  6,  and  note  66. 

See  Bdhtlingk  and  Eoth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.  1,  rudh]  where  rodhati  in 
E.Y.  viii.  43,  6,  and  vi  rodhat,  in  R.V.  i.  67,  5 (9),  are  derived  from 
rtidh,  the  old  form  of  ruh,  and  are  explained  in  the  sense  of  “ growing.” 
See  also  Benfey’s  translation  of  the  latter  passage  in  Orient  und  Occi- 
dent, i.  596. 

viii.  Page  347,  lines  8,  ff;  348,  lines  25,  ff.,  and  350,  f. 

Compare  note  12  in  the  first  preface  above,  p.  xxv. 

ix.  Page  393,  line  19;  395,  line  21  ; 396,  line  15  ; and  418,  note  124. 

The  points  referred  to  in  these  passages  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  lines  from  the  ilahabharata,  ii.  1169,  ff. : Tatah  S iirpara- 
karh  chaiva  Talakatam  athupi  cha  \ vase  chakre  mahatejah  Dandakams 
cha  mahuhalah  \ 1170  | Sagara-dvlpa-vasams  eha  nripatln  Mlechha- 
yoni-jun  \ NishCidOn  purushuddms  cha  Karnaprdvaranan  api  \ 1171  | 
Ye  cha  Kdlamukhuh  ndma  nara-rdkshasa-yonayah  | kritsnam  Koligi- 
rim  chaiva  Surahhtpatfanaih  tathd  | ....  1173  | Ekapddums  cha 

purushdn  Kerakdn  vana-vdsinah  \ nagarlih  Sanjayantim  cha  pdshan- 
daih  Karahdtakam  | 117-5  | Dutair  eva  vase  chakre-  | 1176  | Tatah 
kachchha-gato  dhlmdn  dutdn  Mddrarati-sutah  I 1177  | Preshaydmdsa 
rajendra  Paalastgdya  mahdtmane  \ Vihhlshandya  dharmdtmd  prlti- 
purrain  arindama  \ 1178  | S' a chdsya  pratijatirdha  sdsanam  priti- 
purvakam  | “1169.  Then  the  glorious  and  mighty  warrior  reduced 

to  subjection  Suiparaka,  Taliikata,  the  Dandakas,  (1170)  the  kings 
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of  Mlechha  race,  who  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the 
Nishadas,  the  men-eaters,  the  Karnapravaranas,  [men  whose  ears 
served  them  for  coverings],  (1171)  the  Kalamukhas  sprung  from  men 
and  Eakshasas,  the  whole  of  Kolagiri  and  Surabhipattana  .... 
1173.  He  then  by  his  heralds  subjected  the  Kerakas,  one-footed  men 
living  in  forests,  the  city  Sanjayanti,  and  the  wicked  Karahataka  . . . 
1176.  Then  the  wise  and  righteous  son  of  Madravati,  arrived  in  the 
low-lying  tract,  sent  messengers  amicably  to  the  great  son  of  Pulastya, 
Vibhishana,  who  received  his  commands  in  the  same  spirit.”  In  verse 
1837,  the  “man-eating  Eomakas,”  and  in  v.  1875,  the  Karnaprava- 
ranas, are  again  mentioned. 

The  monkeys  despatched  to  seek  for  Sita  are  desired  to  visit  among 
other  countries  those  of  the  following  races : — Ramayana  iv.,  40,  26, 
ff.  (Bombay  ed.,  =iv.  40,  29,  ff.,  Gorr.  ed.):  Karnapravaranams  chaiva 
tathd  chdpy  Oshtliaharnakdh  | Ghoralohamukhds  chaiva  javands  chaika- 
pddakdh  \ ahshaydh  halavantas  cha  tathaiva  purushddakdh  | Kirdtds 
tlkshnachudds  cha  hemdhhdh  priya-darsandh  ( dma-mlndsands  chdpi 
Kirdtdh  dvipavdsinah  | antarjalachardh  ghordh  naravydghrdh  iti 
smritdh.  “ The  Karnapravaranas  (men  whose  ears  served  for  cover- 
ings), the  Oshthakarnakas  (people  whose  ears  extended  to  their  lips), 
the  dreadful  Lohamukhas  (iron-faced-men),  swift,  and  one-footed,  un- 
decaying, strong,  men-eaters  (a  kind  of  Eakshasas  according  to  the 
commentator),  the  Kiratas,  with  sharp-pointed  hair-knots,  gold- 
coloured,  and  pleasant  to  behold ; and  the  dreadful  Kiratas,  who  are 
islanders,  and  eat  raw  fish,  live  in  the  waters,  and  are  men-tigers 
(men  below  and  tigers  above,  according  to  the  commentator).”  One 
of  the  Eakshasis  mentioned  in  the  Mahabh.  iii.  6137,  is  called 
ekapada,  “ the  one-footed.” 


X.  Page  416,  line  4. 

The  Eakshasas  are  in  other  places  also  described  as  following  Brah- 
manical  observances.  Thus  in  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  Gautama 
(from  the  Mahabharata  xii.  6293,  if.),  above  referred  to  in  pp.  365,  f., 
and  418,  note  124, — which  is  told  as  an  illustration  of  ingratitude, — 
it  is  narrated  that  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  other 
Brahman,  the  hero  of  the  story,  after  pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse 
for  his  mode  of  life,  left  theBasyu  village  in  which  he  had  been  living. 
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and  went  towards  the  ocean.  "While  he  is  halting  in  a delightful 
forest  under  a tree,  a crane,  called  Eajadharman,  son  of  Kasyapa  and 
the  goddess  Dakshayani,  and  a friend  of  Brahma,  arrives  in  the  even- 
ing from  the  heaven  of  that  deity.  Gautama,  being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
is  tempted  to  kiU  and  eat  him.  The  bird,  however,  welcomes  him  as  a 
guest  to  his  house,  and  entertains  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Gautama  then,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  his  host,  explains 
that  he  is  indigent,  and  on  his  way  to  the  sea-coast  in  search  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  bird  promises  to  procure  him  riches,  and 
in  the  morning  sends  him  to  a friend  of  his  own,  a Eakshasa  king, 
called  A’"irupaksha,  who  lived  not  far  oiff,  and  who,  he  said,  would  fulfil  all 
Gautama’s  aspirations  (v.  6356).  The  Brahman  accordingly  proceeds 
to  the  court  of  the  Eakshasa  chief,  where  he  is  eagerly  welcomed.  In 
answer  to  the  Eakshasa’s  questions,  he  avows  that  he  has  married  a 
S'udra  woman  as  his  second  wife  {punarhhu).  Notwithstanding  this 
confession,  he  is  invited  to  a feast  to  he  given  to  a thousand  learned 
Brahmans  whom  the  Eakshasa  chief  was  to  entertain  on  that  day 
(vv.  6376,  ff.)  These  Brahmans  were  all  well  fed,  received  large 
presents  of  jewels,  and  were  assured  that  on  that  day  they  would 
receive  no  molestation  from  any  Eakshasas  (vv.  6392,  f.).  Gautama, 
too,  got  his  share  of  gold,  which  weighed  so  heavily,  that  he  could 
scarcely  carry  it  away  to  his  place  of  sojourn  in  the  forest,  where 
he  sat  down  wearied  and  hungry.  He  is,  however,  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  the  crane  Eajadharman,  but  resolves  to  slay  his  host, 
that  he  may  have  somewhat  to  eat  on  the  way  home  (v.  6401).  He 
accordingly  kills  the  crane  while  asleep,  plucks  and  roasts  him  (v. 
6403),  and  sets  out  on  his  journey  homeward.  After  a time,  the 
Eakshasa  king  is  apprehensive  that  something  may  have  befallen  his 
friend  Eajadharman,  who  had  not  come  to  visit  him  as  usual,  and  sends 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  absence  (6407,  ff.).  The  bird’s  skeleton 
is  discovered,  and  Gautama  is  pursued  and  brought  to  the  Eakshasa 
king,  who,  with  his  ministers  and  purohitas,  weeps  at  the  sight  of 
his  friend’s  remains  (v.  6418) ; and  commands  the  malefactor  to  be 
slain  and  his  flesh  given  to  the  Eakshasas  to  eat.  They,  however, 
beg  to  decline  eating  the  flesh  of  such  a sinner,  and  say  it  should 
be  given  to  the  Dasyus.  But  even  the  latter  refuse  to  eat  it.  Both 
Eajadharman  and  Gautama  are,  however,  afterwards  restored  to  life. 
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The  latter  returns  to  his  old  haunts,  and  begets  wicked  sons  on  this 
S'udra  woman,  his  second  wife.  He  is  in  consequence  cursed  by  the 
gods,  and  doomed  to  hell  (vv.  6445,  tf.). 

xi.  Page  343,  lines  8 and  19. 

The  number  of  the  periodical  called  “Nature,”  for  14th  Sept.,  1871, 
contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Max  Muller,  on  Major-General  Cunning- 
ham’s “Ancient  Geography  of  India,”  in  which  E.V.  v.  53,  9,  and  x. 
75,  6,  are  translated,  and  some  remarks  on  the  Kubha,  Krumu,  and 
Gomatl  rivers  are  added. 

xii.  Page  439,  line  14. 

As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I find  that  it  is  stated 
by  a writer  in  the  “Comhill  Magazine  ” for  November,  1871,  p.  570,  f., 
that  Dr.  Caldwell  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Dravidians  are  a 
Turanian  people;  and  that  in  reality  they  “ represent  lineally  an  off- 
shoot from  the  great  parent  stock  which  left  the  fatherland  long  before 
Sanskrit  was  grown  into  vigour,  and  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Teutonic  wave  flowed  northwards  into  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Dravidian  root  which  does  not  appear  in  Gothic,  Anglosaxon,  or  Ice- 
landic.” As  at  present  informed,  I am  unable  to  say  whether  any 
detailed  proof  of  these  assertions  has  been,  or  can  be,  adduced. 
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I EEPRiNT  here  two  metrical  translations  from  Indian  authors,  which 
have  already  been  published,  though  they  are  but  very  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  other  contents  of  this  volume. 

I.  Asita  and,  Buddha,  or  the  Indian  Simeon. 

In  the  Lalita  Vistara — a legendary  history  in  prose  and  verse  of  the 
life  of  Buddha,  the  great  Indian  Saint,  and  founder  of  the  religion 
which  bears  his  name — it  is  related  that  a Rishi,  or  inspired  sage, 
named  Asita,  who  dwelt  on  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
became  informed,  by  the  occurrence  of  a variety  of  portents,  of  the 
birth  of  the  future  lawgiver,  as  the  son  of  King  S'uddhodana,  in  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu,  in  Northern  India,  and  went  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  infant.  I have  tried  to  reproduce  the  legend  in  the  following 
verses.  The  similarity  of  some  of  the  incidents  to  portions  of  the 
narrative  in  St.  Luke  ii.  25,  ff.,  will  strike  the  reader. 

I may  mention  that  the  Buddhist  books  speak  also  of  earlier  Buddhas, 
that  the  word  means  “the  enlightened,”  or  “the  intelligent,”  and 
that  Buddha  also  bore  the  appellations  of  Gautama,  and  of  S'akyasinha, 
and  S'akyamuni — i.e.,  the  lion,  and  the  devotee,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Sakyas,  to  which  he  belonged. 

That  I have  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  expressions  in  the  text  which 
speak  of  Buddha  as  a deliverer  or  redeemer,  or  assimilated  his  character 
more  than  was  justifiable  to  the  Christian  conception  of  a Saviour, 
wiU  be  clear  to  any  one  who  can  examine  the  original  for  himself. 
In  a passage  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  509,  Kumarila 
Bhatta,  a renowned  Brahmauical  opponent  of  the  Buddhists,  while 
charging  Buddha  with  presumption  and  transgression  of  the  rules 
of  his  caste  in  assuming  the  functions  of  a religious  teacher  (with 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya,  and  not  to  the  Brahmanical, 
class,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere),  ascribes  to  him  these  words — 
‘ ‘ Let  all  the  evils  (or  sins)  fiowing  from  the  corruption  of  the  Kali 
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age”  (the  fourth,  or  most  degenerate,  age  of  the  world)  “fall  upon 
me;  hut  let  the  world  he  redeemed  !”  If  we  were  to  judge  from  this 
passage,  it  might  seem  that  the  character  of  a vicarious  redeemer  was 
claimed  by,  or  at  least  ascribed  to,  Buddha.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Childers,  however,  that  in  his  opinion  the  idea  of  Buddha’s  having 
suffered  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  men  is  foreign  to  Buddhism,  and 
indeed,  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Buddhist  idea  is  simply  this,  that  Buddha  volun- 
tarily underwent  great  sufferings  and  privations  during  a long  course 
of  probation,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  the  truth,  and  teach  it  to 
men,  and  so  redeem  them  from  worldly  existence. 

Another  valued  correspondent.  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell,  is  unable  to 
think  that  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Buddha  by  Kumarila  is  foreign 
to  his  system,  as  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the 
six  puramitas.  But  he  does  not  understand  it  as  implying  any  theo- 
logical notion  of  vicarious  atonement,  but  rather  the  enthusiastic 
utterance  of  highly-strung  moral  sympathy  and  charity;  and  would 
compare  it  with  St.  Paul’s  words  in  Romans  ix.  3,  and  explain  it  in  just 
the  same  way  as,  he  thinks,  Chrysostom  does  that  verse.  He  further 
refers  to  the  existence  of  numerous  Buddhist  stories  in  the  Kathasarit- 
sagara,  among  which  is  one  from  Ivi.  153,  viz.,  the  story  of  the  dis- 
obedient son  with  a red-hot  iron  wheel  on  his  head,  who  says : — 
Pdpino  'nye  'pi  [vi?]  muchyantdm  prithvydm  tat-pd.takair  api\  d pdpa- 
kshayam  etad  me  chakram  hhrdmyatu  murdhani  \ “ Let  other  sinners  on 
earth  be  freed  from  their  sins ; and  until  the  removal  of  [their]  sin  let 
this  wheel  turn  round  upon  my  head.”  In  either  case  it  is  only  a 
wish,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  realty  had,  or  ever  could  have,  any 
effect  on  other  men.  It  only  expresses  a perfection  of  charity.  The 
same  idea  (borrowed,  as  Mr,  Cowell  supposes,  from  Buddha)  occurs 
in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  ix.  ch.  21.  The  “ immortal  word”  {amritam 
vachah,  v.  11)  contained  in  the  12th  verse,  and  ascribed  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  king  Eantideva, — who  himself  endured  hunger  and  thirst 
to  relieve  others, — is  as  follows : Na  kdmaye  'ham  gatim  isvardt  pardm 
ashtarddhi-yuktdm  apunarlhavam  vd  | drtim  prapadye  'khila-dehalhdjdm 
antahsthito  yena  hha/oanty  aduhkhdh  \ “ 1 desire  not  from  God  that 
highest  destiny  which  is  attended  with  the  eight  perfections,  nor  do  I 
ask  to  he  exempted  from  future  births.  I seek  to  live  within  aU  cor- 
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poreal  beings,  and  endure  their  pains,  that  so  they  may  be  freed  from 
suffering.”  On  this  the  commentator  annotates  thus : Para-duhkha- 

sahishnutayd  sarveshdiii  duhkham  svayam  Ihoktum  dsdste  \ 

akhiladeha-hhdjdm  drtiih”  duhkham  tat-tad-hhoktri-rupena  antah- 
sthitah''  sann  aham  prapadye'’  prdpnuydm  ity  evam  kdmaye  |) 


On  Himrilaya’s  lonely  steep 
There  lived  of  old  a holy  sage, 

Of  shrivelled  form,  and  bent  with  age, 
Inured  to  meditation  deep. 

He — when  great  Buddha  had  been  bom. 

The  glory  of  the  Sakya  race. 

Endowed  with  every  holy  grace. 

To  save  the  suffering  world  forlorn — 

Beheld  strange  portents,  signs  which  taught 
The  wise  that  that  auspicious  time 
Had  witnessed  some  event  sublime, 

"With  universal  blessing  fraught. 

The  sky  with  joyful  gods  was  thronged ; 

He  heard  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim 
Eesounding  loudly  Buddha’s  name. 

While  echoes  clear  their  shouts  prolonged. 

The  cause  exploring,  far  and  wide 
The  sage’s  vision  ranged  ; Avith  awe 
Within  a cradle  laid  he  saw 
Far  off  the  babe,  the  Sakyas’  pride. 

With  longing  seized  this  child  to  view 
At  hand,  and  clasp,  and  homage  pay. 
Athwart  the  sky  he  took  his  way 
By  magic  art,  and  swan-like  flew ; 

And  came  to  King  Suddhodan’s  gates. 

And  entrance  craved — “ Go,  royal  page, 
And  tell  thy  lord  an  ancient  sage 
To  see  the  King  permission  waits.” 

The  page  obeyed,  and  joined  his  hands 
Before  the  prince,  and  said — “ A sage. 

Of  shrivelled  form,  and  bowed  with  age. 
Before  the  gate,  my  sovereign,  stands, 

“And  humbly  asks  to  see  the  King.” 

To  whom  Suddhodan  cried — “ We  greet 
All  such  with  joy ; with  honour  meet 
The  holy  man  before  us  bring.” 


I The  saint  beside  tbe  monarch  stood. 

And  spake  his  blessing — “ Thine  be  health. 
With  length  of  life,  and  might,  and  wealth ; 

And  ever  seek  thy  people’s  good.” 

With  all  due  forms,  and  meet  respect. 

The  King  received  the  holy  man. 

And  bade  him  sit ; and  then  began — 

“ Great  sage,  I do  not  recollect 

“ That  I thy  venerable  face 
Have  ever  seen  before ; allow 
That  I inquire  what  brings  thee  now 

From  thy  far-distant  dwelling-place.” 

“ To  see  thy  babe,”  the  saint  replies, 

“ I come  from  Himalaya’s  steeps.” 

The  king  rejoined — “ My  infant  sleeps ; 

A moment  wait  until  he  rise.” 

“ Such  great  ones  ne’er,”  the  Rishi  spake, 
“In  torpor  long  their  senses  steep. 

Nor  softly  love  luxurious  sleep  ; 

The  infant  Prince  will  soon  awake.” 

The  wondrous  chOd,  alert  to  rise. 

At  will  his  slumbers  light  dispelled. 

His  father’s  arms  the  infant  held 

Before  the  sage’s  longing  eyes. 

The  babe  beholding,  passing  bright. 

More  glorious  than  the  race  divine. 

And  marked  with  every  noble  sign,** 

The  saint  was  whelmed  with  deep  delight ; 

And  crying — “ Lo  ! an  infant  graced 
With  every  charm  of  form  I greet !” 

He  fell  before  the  Buddha’s  feet. 

With  fingers  joined,  and  round  him  paced.** 

Next  round  the  babe  his  arms  he  wound, 
And  “ One,”  he  said,  “ of  two  careers 
Of  fame  awaits  in  coming  years 

The  child  in  whom  these  signs  are  found. 


**  Certain  corporeal  marks  are  supposed  by  Indian  writers  to  indicate  the  future  greatness  of 
those  children  in  whom  they  appear.  Of  these,  thirty-two  primary,  and  eighty  secondary,  marks 
are  referred  to  in  the  original  as  being  visible  on  Buddha’s  person. 

**  The  word  here  imperfectly  translated,  means,  according  to  Professor  H.  H.  XVilson’s 
Dictionary,  “reverential  salutation,  by  circumambulating  a person  or  object,  keeping  the  right 
side  towards  them.’’ 
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“ If  such  an  one  at  home  abide, 

He  shall  become  a King,  whose  sway 
Supreme  a mighty  arm’d  array 
On  earth  shall  stablish  far  and  wide. 

“ If,  spurning  worldly  pomp  as  vain. 

He  choose  to  lead  a tranquil  life. 

And  wander  forth  from  home  and  wife, 
He  then  a Buddha’s  rank  shall  gain.” 

He  spoke,  and  on  the  infant  gazed. 

When  tears  suffused  his  aged  eyes  ; 

His  bosom  heaved  with  heavy  sighs ; 

Then  King  Suddhodan  asked,  amazed — 

“ Say.  holy  man,  what  makes  thee  weep. 
And  deeply  sigh  ? Does  any  fate 
Malign  the  royal  child  await  P 
May  heavenly  powers  my  infant  keep !” 

“ For  thy  fair  infant’s  weal  no  fears 
Disturb  me,  King,”  the  Rishi  cried; 

“No  ill  can  such  a child  betide  : 

My  own  sad  lot  commands  my  tears. 

“ In  every  grace  complete,  thy  son 
Of  truth  shall  perfect  insight  gain, 

And  far  sublimer  fame  attain 
Than  ever  lawgiver  has  won. 

“ He  such  a Wheel”  of  sacred  lore 
Shall  speed  on  earth  to  roll,  as  yet 
Hath  never  been  in  motion  set 
By  priest,  or  sage,  or  god  of  yore. 

“ The  world  of  men  and  gods  to  bless, 

The  way  of  rest  and  peace  to  teach, 

A holy  law  thy  son  shall  preach — 

A law  of  stainless  righteousness. 

“ By  him  shall  suffering  men  he  freed 
From  weakness,  sickness,  pain  and  grief ; 
From  all  the  ills  shall  find  relief 
Which  hatred,  love,  illusion,  breed. 

“ His  hand  shall  loose  the  chains  of  all 
Who  groan  in  fleshly  bonds  confined  ; 
With  healing  touch  the  wounds  shall  bind 
Of  those  whom  pain’s  sharp  arrows  gaU. 


“ His  words  of  power  shall  put  to  flight 
The  dull  array  of  leaden  clouds 
Which  helpless  mortals’  vision  shrouds. 
And  clear  their  intellectual  sight. 

“ By  him  shall  men  who,  now  untaught. 

In  devious  paths  of  error  stray. 

Be  led  to  And  a perfect  way — 

To  final  calm  at  last  he  brought. 

“ But  once,  0 King,  in  many  years, 

The  figtree”  somewhere  flowers  perhaps  ; 
So  after  countless  ages’  lapse, 

A Buddha  once  on  earth  appears. 

“ And  now,  at  length,  this  blessed  time 
Has  come  : for  he  who  cradled  lies 
An  infant  there  before  thine  eyes 
Shall  be  a Buddha  in  his  prime. 

“ FuU,  perfect,  insight  gaining,  he 
Shall  rescue  endless  myriads  tost 
On  life’s  rough  ocean  waves,  and  lost. 

And  grant  them  immortality.^” 

“ But  I am  old,  and  frail,  and  worn  ; 

I shall  not  live  the  day  to  see 
When  this  thy  wondrous  child  shall  free 
From  woe  the  suffering  world  forlorn. 

“ ’Tis  this  mine  own  mrhappy  fate 
Which  bids  me  mourn,  and  weep,  and  sigh; 
The  Buddha’s  ti'iumph  now  is  nigh, 

But  ah  ! for  me  it  comes  too  late !” 

When  thus  the  aged  saint,  inspired. 

Had  all  the  infant’s  greatness  told. 

The  King  his  wondrous  son  extolled. 

And  sang,  with  pious  ardour  fii-ed — 

“Thee,  child,  th’  immortals  worship  aO, 

The  great  Physician,  born  to  cure 
All  ills  that  hapless  men  endure  ; 

I,  too,  before  thee  prostrate  fall.” 

And  now — his  errand  done — the  sage. 
Dismissed  with  gifts,  and  honour  due. 
Athwart  the  eether  swan-like  flew. 

And  reached  again  his  hermitage. 


‘®  The  term  here  translated  “ insight  ” is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  “ Buddha,” 
and  means  “intelligence,”  or  “ enlightenment.” 

” The  term  thus  rendered,  dharmachakra,  expresses  a somewhat  singular  figure.  It  denotes 
the  “ wheel  of  the  law,”  or  the  “ wheel  of  righteousness,”  or  the  “ wheel  of  religion.” 

The  word  in  the  original  is  nirvana^  a term  of  which  the  sense  is  disputed— some  scholars 
esteeming  it  to  mean  absolute  annihilation ; others  explaining  it  as  the  extinction  of  passion,  the 
attainment  of  perfect  dispassion.  Mr.  Childers  informs  me  that  he  considers  nirvana  to  signify 
active  bliss  on  earth  for  a brief  period,  followed  (upon  death)  by  total  annihilation.  See  a letter 
from  him  on  this  subject  in  No.  62  of  “ Triibner’s  Literary  Record ” for  October,  1870,  p.  27. 

*9  The  tree  referred  to  in  the  original  is  the  Udumhara,  the  Ficus  glomeratat 
90  Amrite  cha  pratishthdpayishyati. 
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STOET  OF  EAVAXA  AND  VEDAVATI 


II.  Ravam  and  Vedavatl, 

The  Ramayana,  as  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  literature, 
relates  the  adventures  of  Rama,  son  of  the  King  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
who,  in  consequence  of  a domestic  intrigue,  became  an  exile  from  his 
country,  and  wandered  about  the  southern  regions  of  India  in  company 
with  his  brother  Lakshmana  and  his  wife  Sita.  Sita  was  carried  off 
by  Ravana,  King  of  the  Rakshasas  (demons  or  goblins),  to  his  capital 
Lanka,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Ultimately,  Ravana  was  slain  in 
battle  by  Rama,  who  (according,  at  least,  to  the  poem  in  its  existing, 
and  perhaps  interpolated,  form)  was  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme 
god  Vishnu,  and  Sita  was  rescued.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya  after 
his  father’s  death,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  legend 
now  freely  translated  is  taken  from  the  supplementary  book  of  the 
Ramayana,  chapter  17,  and  relates  a passage  in  the  earlier  life  of 
Ravana.  Vedavatl,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  agreeably  to  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  subsequently  re-bom  in  the 
form  of  Sita. 


Vliere,  clothed  in  everlasting  snov, 
Himalay’s  giant  peaks  arise 
Against  the  ambient  azure  skies, 

And  bright  as  molten  silver  glow — 
AVhile,  tar  beneath,  the  solitudes 
Are  green  with  Devaduru'*^  woods — 

It  chanced  that  once  the  demon  lord 
Who  ruled  in  Lanka’s  isle  afar. 

And,  mounted  on  his  airy  car. 

Those  northern  traets  sublime  explored. 
Alighted  there  upon  the  ground, 

And  roamed  the  forests  wild  around. 

And,  lo,  he  saw  a maiden,  fair 
And  brilliant  as  a goddess,  clad 
In  garb  ascetic,  rude  and  sad. 

Deform  with  squalid  matted  hair : 

And  all  at  once  with  passion  fired. 

The  damsel’s  secret  thus  inquired  : 

“ How  is  it,  tell  me,  lovely  maid — 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdue  the  heart. 
Whose  form  with  every  grace  of  art 
In  gold  and  gems  should  be  arrayed — 
Thou  dost  this  doleful  garb  assume, 
Which  ill  beseems  thy  youthful  bloom  ? 


“ Whose  daughter  art  thou  ? What  hath  led 
Thy  choice  to  such  a life  austere  ? 

O blest  were  he  whom,  lady  dear 
And  beauteous,  thou  should’st  deign  to  wed ! ” 
Him,  duly  honoured  as  a guest, 

’I’he  fair  ascetic  thus  addressed  : 

“ My  father  was  a holy  sage  ; 

From  him  I sprang  as,  calm,  and  dead 
To  earthly  aims  and  joys,  he  read 
Th’  eternal  Veda’s  hallowed  page : 

'J  he  voice  which  spoke  within  the  Book 
In  me  a form  corporeal  took. 

“ The  gods,  enamoured,  all  aspired 
The  honour  of  my  hand  to  gain  : 

Their  ardent  pleas  were  urged  iu  vain  ; 

A loftier  aim  my  father  fired; 

For  he  had  vowed,  with  lawful  pride, 

I could  be  only  Vishnu’s  bride. 

“ Incensed  at  his  rejection,  one 
Among  the  suitors,  proud  but  base. 

The  chieftain  of  the  Daitya  race,-’* 
Avenged  the  slight  the  sage  had  shown  : 

By  night  he  nigh  my  father  crept. 

And  vilely  slew  him  while  he  slept. 


Finns  devadaru,  which  signifies,  the  “divine  tree;”  the  Deodar,  a magnificent  tree,  both 
n height  and  girth. 

The  Daityas  in  character  correspond  with  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks. 
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“ That  I my  sire’s  high  aim  may  gain, 

And  win  great  Vishmi  for  my  lord, 

I lead  this  life,  hy  thee  abhorred, 

Of  hard  austerity  and  pain  ; 

And,  till  the  god  himself  impart, 

I wed  his  image  in  my  heart. 

“ I know  thee,  Ravan,  who  thou  art : 

By  virtue  of  this  life  austere 
AU  hidden  things  to  me  are  clear  ; 

I bid  thee  hence  ; avaunt,  depart !” 

But  by  the  maiden’s  charms  subdued, 

The  demon  stiU  his  suit  pursued. 

“ Proud  art  thou,  lady  fair,  whose  soul 
So  high  aspires  ; hut  such  suhUme 
Devotion  suits  not  well  thy  prime. 

Nor  stern  and  painful  self-control. 

The  old  may  so  their  days  employ ; 

But  thou  should’st  live  for  love  and  joy. 

“ I am  the  lord  of  Lanka’s  isle ; 

Thy  peerless  charms  my  bosom  fire  ; 

If  thou  wilt  crown  my  heart’s  desire. 
And  ever  on  me  sweetly  smile. 

Then  thou,  my  favoured  queen,  shalt  know 
The  bliss  that  power  and  wealth  bestow. 

“ And  who  is  Vishnu,  pray,  declare, 

"Wliose  form  thy  fancy  paints  so  bright  ? 
Can  he  in  prowess,  grandeur,  might. 

And  magic  gifts,  with  me  compare  •' 

A phantom  vain  no  longer  chase. 

The  offer  of  my  love  embrace.” 

To  whom  the  holy  maid  replied — 

“ Presumptuous  fiend,  thy  boast  is  loud : 
No  voice  but  thine,  profanely  proud. 
Hath  ever  Vishnu’s  might  defied. 


! Heaven,  earth,  and  heU,  all  own  him  lord — 
By  aU  their  hosts  and  powers  adored.’  ’ 

She  spake ; the  fiend  with  rage  was  fired ; 
The  damsel’s  hair  he  rudely  grasped  ; 
Thus  by  his  hated  fingers  clasped. 

She  tore  her  locks,  and  cried,  inspired — 

“ 'This  insult  I may  not  survive  : 

I enter  now  this  fire,  alive. 

“ Vet  though  I die,  I once  again 
Shall  live  to  recompense  this  wrong. 

And  though  my  vengeance  slumber  long, 
My  pious  works  their  meed  shall  gain. 

And  I shall  re-appear  on  earth, 

A virgin  fair  of  royal  birth.” 

She  ceased.  With  fixed  resolve  to  die. 

The  fire  she  entered,  calm,  elate  ; 

When  all  at  once,  to  celebrate 
This  deed  heroic,  from  the  sky 
There  fell  a shower  of  fragrant  fiowers. 
Rained  down  by  gods  from  heavenly  bowers. 

Nor  was  this  maid’s  prediction  vain. 

Attaining  all  her  heart’s  desire. 

As  Sita  she  was  bom  again, 

The  daughter  of  a royal  sire. 

And  won  great  Rama  for  her  lord. 

Whom  men  as  Vishnu’s  SeK  adored. 

And  now  the  demon-king  profane, 

Whose  coming  doom  had  been  foretold 
By  that  insulted  maid  of  old. 

By  Rama’s  hand  in  fight  was  slain. 

For  how  could  hellish  power  withstand 
i Incarnate  Vishnu’s  murderous  brand? 
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iroEX  TO  PKOPER  NAMES  AND  MATTEES. 


A 

AbHdharmapitaka,  56 
AbhTra,  428 
Abbirika,  46 
Abblri,  dialect,  46 
Abu  Sin,  349 
Achcba,  see  Atsu  and  TJtsu 
Achitas,  391 
Adars'a,  400 

Adharavana  Vyakaranam, 
428 

Adhvaryu,  188 
Aditi,  297 

Aditya  (tbe  sun),  188 
^scbyliis  quoted,  293 
Agamemnon,  196 
Agastya,  409,  413  If. 

Agni,  175,  181,  185,  188  f, 
197,  201  f,  211  f,  323, 
361,  451,  etc. 
Agnihotra,  404 
Agni  purana,  422 
Agravana,  177 
Abi,  388 
AhT^uva,  387 
Abriman,  480,  see  Angra- 
main}Tis 

Ahuva  Mazda,  298  f,  329 
ff,  464,  471  ff. 
AindravayaTa-graba-brab- 
mana,  213 

Airavatl,  484,  see  Iravatl 
Airyama,  298 
Airyama-vaejo,  329  ff, 
480  f. 

Aitareya  Brabmana  181 
i.  4—172 

i,  23,  25—381  f. 

ii.  19—397 
V.  32—188 

vii. 

1,  22,  34—183,  353 
13—184 
18—364,  369 
Tiii.  14,  23—324 
38—183 


Aitibasikas,  175  f. 
Akesines,  345 
Akrida,  422 
Aksu,  484 
Akuli,  386,  396 
Alexandria,  479 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  344  f. 
Alisbung,  345 
Allababad  pillar  inscrip- 
tion, 104,  109 
Amad,  390 

Amarakosba,  255,  404 
Amesba^pentas,  475 
Amir  Taimur,  6 
Anagnitra,  390 
Anasas,  392 
.^ava,  377 
Andhra-dTpika,  427 
Andbrabbritya  dynasty, 
438 

Andbra  kaumudi,  428, 431 
Andbrian  Visbnu,428,431 
Andbra  Raya  or  Andbra 
Eoyoodoo,  431,  436,  438 
Andbras,  364,  423,  427 
Andi-a,  300,  478 
Angas,  351  f,  357,  406, 
454 

Angiras,  197 
Angirasas,  189,  383 
Anglosaxons,  280 
Angramainj-us,  299,  330 
Anindra,  373  f. 

Anitabha,  343  ff,  348  f 
Anjana,  350 
Annibi,  479 

Annibian  mountains,  479 
Antbropopbagi,  479 
AnukramanI,  195,  361 
Anuyajas,  175  f. 
Anyades'yam,  428 
Apabbrams'a,  46  ff,  52, 
259,  428 
Apastamba,  179 
Apaya,  345 
Appakaylyam,  429 


Aptya,  296 
Arabic,  218  ff. 

Aracbosia,  314,  332 
Aranyanl,  393 
Ararat,  481 
Arattas,  482  ff 
Arbu'da,  385,  387  f.  . 
Ardbamagadbi,  dialect,  46, 
50 

Aria,  Ariana,  318,  340 
Ariabignes,  Ariaratbes,etc., 
etc.,  293 
Arii,  292 

Arimanius  (Abriman)  472 
Ariomardus,  292 
Arizanti,  292 
Aijiklya,  341,  345,  348 
Arjuni,  385 
Arna,  347  f,  361 
Anian,  Indica,  344 
Aryaman,  297  f. 

Ai-yas,  213,  282,  291,354, 
_ 359  ff,  443 
Aryavarta,  303,  340,  400 
Asbi,  331 
Asiknl,  341,  345 
Asita,  tbe  Indian  Simeon, 
494 

Asmiraean  mountains,  479 
As’oka,  56,  62  ff,  104,  132 
Asura,  299 

Asuras,  175,  202,  363,  485, 
etc.,  etc. 

• , tbeir  castles,  378  ff. 

Asutripas,  391,  418 
As'valayana,  179,  199,298 
Asvatba,  461 
Alvins,  176,  360,  447,  471 
Atbarvan,  451,  460  f,  464 
Atbarvans,  189,  383 
Atbarvangirasas,  460 
Atbarva  Sanbita,  187  ff, 
445  ff. 

Atbarvayeda. 

iii. 

17,  4,  8—421 
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Atharyaveda.— 

iv. 

16,  1,  ff.-451 
20,  4,  8—368 
30,  4—209 

T. 

4,  1—328 

22,  5,  7 f,  12,  14— 
361,  446 
28,  9 f— 383 

X. 

3,  11—388 

4,  23—451 

6,  10,  20—383 

7.  20—189 
xi.  7,  24—189 

xii. 

1,  11—349 

1,  45—376 

xviii. 

2,  28—368,  387. 

xix. 

47,  50—451 
62,  1 — 368 

Athrava,  456,  460,  464 
Athwya,  296,  473 
Atithigva,  379,  385 
Atri,  198,  388 
Atsu  Telugu,  429  f. 
Atthakatha,  56,  62 
Attock,  335 
Atyarati,  324 
Audharvan  Achary,  432 
Audunibarayana,  177 
Aufrecbt,  I’rof.  Th.,  his 
Catalogue,  167 

, art.  in  Jour.  Ger. 

Or.  Society,  343 
■ , art.  in  Ind.  Stud. 

195 

,on  age  of  Atharva- 

veda,  450  If. 

, on  the  relation  of 

Prakrit  to  Sanskrit,  131 

, on  Vedic  forms  in 

Pali,  72 

, quotations  sup- 
plied hy,  159,  400 

, suggestions  hy, 

205,  238,  359,  etc. 

, his  Ujjvalaladatta, 

112,  190 

Aupamanyava,  175,  195 
Aurnavahha,  176  f,  204 

, the  demon, 

371,  387 

Auxasian  mountains,  479 
Avantl,  dialect,  50 
Avatars,  203 


Avesta,  469  f,  475  f. 
Ayodhya,  498 
Ayu,  386. 


B 


Bactria,  457,  481 
Bactrians,  457,  459 

kings,  336,  484 

language,  226 

Badakhshan,  319,  484 
Badarika,  329 
Bagh  0 Bahar  quoted.  6 
Baehr’s  Herodotus,  292 
Bahikas,  202,  352,  354, 


482  flf. 
BahlTkas  j 
Bahlikas  > 
Balhikas  ) 


349,  351,  446, 
454 


Bakhdhi,  330 
Baladichcha,  60 
Balaramayana,  78,89,  103 
Balasa,  351 


Bali  417 
Balkh,  332,  446 


Ballantine,  Bey.  H.,  on 
relation  of  MahrattI  to 
Sanskrit,  26 

Ballantyiie,  Dr.  J.  E.,  cor- 
rection suggested  hy 
him,  174 

, his  Mahahhashya, 


154,  346 


Banga,  64 
Bangas,  357 
Bauddhas,  259 
Bauddhayana,  179 
Beames,  Mr.  J.,  art.  in 
Journ.  K.  A.  S.,  8,  35, 
143  f. 


Beeas,  345 

Behar,  347,  350,  404,  443 
Behat.  345 

Belurtagh,  318  f,  334,  480 
Benfey.  Prof.  Th. 

, his  art.  in  Gott.  Gel. 

Anz.  116,  117, 145,  335, 
367  f. 

, Griech.  'Wm'zellexi- 

kon,  228,  256 

, Indien  quoted,  55, 

64,  105,  136.  311,  335 

, Orient  und  Occident, 

204,  343,  359,  370,  372, 
etc. 

, Samayeda,  160, 170, 

198,  203,  237,  343,  346, 
348.  etc.,  etc. 

, Sanskrit  grammar, 

263,  265,  441 


Bengali  dialect,  4 ff,  32, 
118,  127,  146,  254,  42.5, 
439 

Bhahra  inscription,  104, 
109,  115 

Bhagayata  Purana,  162 
i.  3,  24—350 
iy.  14,  43  ff— 411 
yii.  10,  18 — 350 
ix.  21,  11  f— 495 
Bhamaha’s  Manorama,  43 
Bharatayarsha,  336 
Bhasha,  46,  67,  130,  136, 
151  f. 

Bhaskara  Acharya,  161, 
178 

Bhaya,  451 
Bhayya,  342 
Bhills,  487 
BhimesVara,  428 
BhTshma,  365 
Bhota,  49 
Bhotan,  487 
Bhrigu,  197 
Bhrigus,  279 
Bhiir,  188 
Bhuvah,  188 

Blackie,  Prof.,  his  note  on 
Iliad,  ii.  813  f — 157 
Bohtlingk,  Dr.  0 — 

,his  S'akuntala,  14 

, his  Panini,  154 

Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s 
Lexicon,  187,  189,  204, 
2 24,  238,  346,  348,  350, 
360,  f,  368  f,  460  ff,  etc. 
Bollensen,  Dr.,  articles  hy 
him,  160 

Bopp,  Dr.  F., Comp.  Gram. 

228,  236,  489 
Brahma,  )195, 

Brahma  jyeshtham,  ]452 
Brahma  and  Brimha,  159, 
202,  432  f. 

Brahman  (priest),  188,462 
Brahman  (caste)  298, 
456  ff,  462 

Brahmanas  (hooks),  163, 
176,  f78  ff. 

Brahma  purana,  422 
Brahmavaivarta  Purana, 
162 

Brahmayarta,  303,  400 
Brajhhakha,  36,  39 
Breal,  M .,  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Ayesta,  3 1 4, 
334 

Brihad  Aranyaka  Dpani- 
shad,  215  f,  361 
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Brihaddevata,  164 
Brihat,  156 

Brockhaus,  H.,  his  Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya,  14 
Buddha,  55,  115,  153,  350, 
494  ff. 

Buddhaghosa,  62,  72 
Buddhapriya,  60 
Buddhism,  55  ff. 

Buddhist  councils,  56 
Buddhists,  53  f,  351 
Bundehesh,  471 
Bunsen  on  the  geography 
of  the  Avesta,  334,  481 
Burnouf,  M.  E.,  Bhaga- 
vata  Parana,  338 

, Histoire  du  Buddh- 

isme  Indien,  116, 123  f. 

, Lotus  de  la  bonne 

loi,  55,  61,  72,  105  f, 
109  ff. 

Burnouf  and  Lassen,  on 
the  Pali,  68,  108 
Burrindu,  349 


C 

Calchas,  196 
Caldwell’s  Dravidian 
Gram.,  53,  415,  424  ff, 
486  ff. 

Campbell’s  Telugu  Gram., 
48  f,  53,  424  f,  434  ff. 
Canarese  language,  32, 
260,  423  ff. 

Canoj,  49,  see  Kanouj 
Casian  mountains,  479 
Caspian  Sea,  481 
Caucasus,  481 
Cawnpore,  properly  Kanh- 
pur,  17 

Celtic  languages,  217 
Centaurs,  279 
Cerebral  letters,  441  f. 
Chakhra,  330 
Chandalikii,  Chandali,  46, 
50 

Chandalas,  305,  310 
Chandideva^  Prakrita  di- 
pika, 46 

Chandrahhaga,  348 
Charanavyuha,  192 
Charmat'iras,  177 
Chhaudas,  189 
Chhando<rya  Upanishad, 
p.  585 — 396 
iv.  17,  1—188 
Chenab,  345 


Childers,  Mr.  R.  C.,  sug- 
gestions made,  and  ma- 
terials supplied,  by  him, 
22,  24  f,  28  f,  54,  76, 
83,  88  f,  110,  495. 
Chintamani,  435 
Chitrakuta,  409,  412 
Chitraratha,  347  f,  361 
Cholas,  422  f. 
Chorasmians,  292,  342 
Chrysostom,  495 
Chulikapai^achi,  dialect, 
48,  52,  428 
Churauri,  368 
Clough’s  Pali  Grammar, 
65,  70,  73,  76 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  his 
Essays,  178,  195,  200, 
203,  265,  325,  424 
Comparative  Philology, 
remarks  on,  217  ff. 

Comparative  Tables — 

i.  Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and 
modern  vernaculars, 
13,  15  ff 

ii.  Prakrit  and  modern 
vernaculars,  27  ff. 

iii.  — vii.  Sanskrit,  Ga- 
tha,  Pali,  and  Pra- 
krit. 76  ff. 

viii.  Sanskrit,  rock  in- 
sct.ptions  and  Pali, 

niff. 

ix.  Sanskrit,  Persian,  & 
Arabic  words,  220 

— Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  Persian,  221  ff. 

X.  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin, 
230  ff. 

Sanskrit  & Zend,  287  ff. 
Sanskrit  and  Telugu 
roots,  426  f. 

Comparison  of  Sanskrit 
and  Zend,  Greek  and 
Latin  pronouns,nouns, 
verbs,  etc.,  242  ff. 
Cophen,  see  Kophen 
Coi  'imandel  coast,  401 
Cowell.  Prof.  E.  B.,  his 
Prakrita  prakas'a,  14, 
43  f,  48,  73  ff,  120. 

, correction  made  by 

him,  174 

,note  inElphinstone’s 

history.  476  f. 

, opinion  referred  to, 

495 


Crawfurd,  Mr.  John — 

“ Language  as  a test  of 
the  races  of  man,”  etc., 
282,  f. 

Cural,  435,  437 
Curtius,  Grundzuge  der 
Griech.  Etymologic, 228, 
237,  239,  256 
Curzon,  Mr.  A.,  in  Jour. 
R.A.S.,  301  ff,  312  f, 
320  f,  357,  441,  443 
Cushitic  tribes,  419  f. 

D 

DabhTti  384,  387 
Dadhyach,  447 
Daevas,  299,  330 
Dahaka,  330 
Daityas,  395,  497 
Daksha,  420 
Dakshayaul,  492 
Dakshinatya  dialect,  46, 
50 

Damilas,  60 

Danclin’s  Kavyadars’a,  46  f. 
Danu,  383 
Danu,  371,  428 
Dandaka  forest,  408,  413 
Dandakas,  490 
Daradas,  338,  365 
Dasvus,  31,  14.5,  151,  213 
282,  291,  359  ff,  409, 
418,  443,  492 
Dasa,  361  f,  367  f,  etc. 
D’Alwis,  Mr.  J.,  his 
Kachchayana,  54,  65 
Darr'anas,  330 
Das'aratha,  406 
Dehli  pillar  inscription, 
104,  109 
Dekhan,  441  ff. 

Delius’s  Radices  Pracri- 
tic®,  14 
Demodocus,  211 
Deotsu,  337 
Devapi,  168 
Devas,  175,  299 
Des'i,  Des'yam,  147  ff, 
Deshyumoo  f427  ff. 
Desmoulins,  283 
Dharmachakra,  495 
bhatumala,  Sanskrit,  425 

, Telugu,  425 

Dhauli  inscription,  104, 
109,  114 
Diespiter,  295 
D'gha  Nikaya,  61 
Dipankara,  60 
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Divodasa,  379  f,  384,  389 
Drachariimain,  428 
Drarida,  260,  401,  422  f. 
Dravidi,  dialect,  46,  50, 
127;  426 
Dravidas,  355 
Dravidians,  443 
Drishadvatl,  311,  345,  397, 
399  ff. 

Drahyu,  260 
Drva?pa,  331 
Dualism,  478 
Diijak,  330 
Durga,  201 

Durga  or  Durgacliarya, 
commentator  on  the 
Nirukta,  quoted,  156, 
165  ff,  173  f,  303  f. 
Duryodhana,  353 
Dushyanta,  422 
Dwarf  avatar,  203 
Dyaus,  279 

E 

Ekalavya,  418 
Ekaparvataka,  405 
Ellis,  Mr.  F.  W. 

, his  note  on  the  Dra- 

vidian  languages,  48, 
53,  424  ff. 

Elphinstone’s  (Hon.  Mr.) 
History  of  India,  quoted 
or  referred  to,  304,  321, 
476  ff. 

Emodus,  479 
Erinnys,  279 
Euaspla,  345 
Euripides  quoted,  215 

F 

Faesi,  his  note  on  Iliad  ii. 
813  f.— 157 

Fargard,  1st,  oftheVendi- 
dad,  314,  329  ff,  480  f. 
Fausholl’s  Dliammapada, 
quoted,  71,  76 
Feridun,  or  Fredun,  296, 
476 

Fick,  August,  his  Yergl. 
"Worterbuch,  216,  228, 
257 

Finnish  languages,  441 
French  language,  261 

G 

Galava,  177 

Gandak,  Gandaki,  404  f. 
Gandarii,  Gaudaritis,  342 


Gandhara,  Gandharis,  49, 
342,  349,  351  ff,  428, 
482 

Gandharvas,  175,  279 
Ganga,  341,  345,  482 
Gargya,  177 
Garhapatya  fire,  451 
Garroeas,  344 
Gatha  dialect  (Indian),  10, 
115  ff,  207,  210 
Gathas  (Zoroastrian),  332, 
468 

Gathin,  197 
Gau,  330 

Gaudi  dialect,  48,  50 
Gaupayanas,  386 
Gaurl,  344 

Gautama,  365,  418,  491  f, 
494 

Gaya,  350 
Gaya^iras,  204 
Geidart,  Eev.  G.  C.,  his 
paper  “ Language  no 
test  of  race,”  277,  467  f. 
Germans,  280 
Gilgit,  337 

Girnar  inscription,  104  f, 
114 

Godaver!,  347,  408,  428 
Gogard,  or  Gokeren  tree, 
471 

Gomal,  343,  348 
Gomatt,  343,  348,  493 
Gonds,  424 

Goldstiicker,  Dr.  Th.,  his 
Dictionary,  373,  463 

, his  Panini,  153 

, paragraphs  contri- 
buted by  him,  262  ff. 
Gopatha  Erahmana,  i.  1, 
1—156 
Gotama,  197 
Gotama  Eahugana,  402 
GoHnda  Ananda,  307 
Govinda  deva’s  Balarama- 
yana  and  Prasanna- 
raghava,  14 

Gorresio's  Eamayana,  406 
ff,  419  f. 

Goryaia,  345 
Gramyam,  Gramyumoo 
speech,  49,  427  ff. 
Greek,  216,  254  ff. 

Greeks,  267  ff. 

Grihya  Sutras,  186,  421 
Giiha,  407  f. 

Gundert.  Dr.  H.,  on  the 
Dravidian  elements  in 
Sanskrit,  34 


Gurgan,  332 
Gurhwal,  335 
Guzerati  or  Guijara  dia- 
lect, 4,  7,  425 

H 

Haag,  Dr.  F.  Vergleichung 
des  Prakrit  mit  den 
Eomanischen  Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat,  330 
Haiva,  49 

Haoma,  297,  470  ff. 

Hall,  Dr.  F.,  his  Vasa- 
vadatta,  152 
Hamitic  tribes,  419  f. 
Hanuman,  157,  169 
Hapta  Hendu,  295,  300, 
331  ff. 

Hari,  431 
Harivans'a — 

1616,  1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Haraqaiti,  330 
Hariyuplya,  348 
Harivarsha,  326 
Haroyu,  314,  330 
Haug,  Prof.  M.,  199 

, Ait.  Erahmana,  164, 

172,  184  f,  382,  397 

, Das  Erste  Kapitel 

des  Yendidiid,  329  ff. 

— — , Brahma  und  die 
Brahmanen,  462 
, Origin  of  Brahman- 
ism, 462 
Hebrew,  218 

Hebrew,  knowledge  of, 
how  preserved,  139 
Heeren,  Prof.,  332 
Hemachandra,  44,  51  f, 
67,  404 
Hermes,  279 

Herodotus  quoted,  215, 
292,  459 
Hesiod.  186 
Hilmend,  332  * 

Himalaya  or  Himavat, 
303,  310,  324,328,335, 
340,  349,  400,  412,  480 
Hindi  dialect,  4 ff,  13,  15 
ff,  32,  118,  127,  146, 
227,  254,  425,  438  f, 
441 

Hindukush,  335,  340,  354 
Hiran,  340 
Hiranvati,  344 
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Homer,  186,  216 
Hotri,  188 
Huiti,  456,  460,  464 
Humayun,  6 
Humboldt,  481 
Hunas,  443 
Hutokhsh,  464 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the 
“ Methods  and  results  of 
Ethnology,’’  etc.,  282  flf. 
Hydaspes,  345 
Hyrcania,  332 

I 

Ha,  323 

Iliad  quoted,  157 
Ilvala,  159,  414 
Indo-European  languages, 
217  ff. 

Indo- Scythians,  444 
Indra,  197  f,  201,  212  f, 
299,  348,  359,361,  373, 
447,  451,  etc. 
Indraprastha,  335 
Interpretation  of  the  Veda, 
article  on  the,  in  Journ. 
E.  A.  S.  173,  210,  255 
Iranians,  477  f,  480,  and 
passim 

Iravati,  342,  345,  348 
Is'ana,  294 

I^varachandra  Vidyasa- 
gara  quoted,  162 
Italian  compared  ■with 
Prakrit,  147  if. 

Italians,  280 
Itihasas,  161  f. 

J 

Jainas,  435 
Jamadagni,  447 
Janaka,  192,  404,  406 
Janakl  (Sita),  158 
Janasthana,  410 
Jemshed,  331,  476 
Jumna,  see  Yamuna 
Jupiter,  295 

Justi,  Dr.,  his  Handbuch 
der  Zendsprache,  220, 
223,  228.  244,  289,  299, 
459,  462 
Jyotishtoma,  381 

K 

Kabandha,  412 
Kabul,  332 
Kabulistan,  337 
Kachchayana’s  Pali  Gram- 
mar, 54,  60 


Kaiyyata,  400 
Kakshivat,  323,  361 
Kakula,  432 
Kala,  452 
Kalakavana,  400 
Kalakuta,  405 
Kalamukhas,  491 
Kales'vara,  428 
Kali,  408,  431,  453 
Kali,  221 
Kalinga,  64 
Kahdasa,  180 
Kalpasutras,  180  f. 

Kama,  452 

Kambojas,  259,  355,  365 
Kampana,  344 
Kandahar,  332 
Kanojana  ) 

Kanouj  • > 49,143,401 
Kanyakubja  ) 

Kauva  or  Kunva,  198,  431 
Kapardin,  201 
Kapurdigiri  inscription, 
104,  107,  114 
Karahataka,  490 
Karanja,  385 
Karatoya,  404  f. 
Karnapravaranas,  491 
Karnata,  260,  422 
Karnataka  dialect,  see 
Canarese. 

Kartavirya,  420  f. 
Kashmir,  329,  337 
Kasika,  351 
Kas'miras,  354 
Ka^yapa,  492 
Kata,  197 
Kathaka,  180 
Katthakya,  177 
Kathasarit-sagara,  495 
Katyayana,  58  f,  179,  193 
KaushitakiBrahmana,  163, 
184,  192,  328 
Kaushitakins,  192 
Kautsa  on  the  uselessness 
of  the  Nirukta,  170  ff. 
Kautsa,  177 
Kava  W,  297 
Kavasha  Ailusha,  398,  465 
Kaveri  river,  347 
Ka-vya  chandrika,  47 
Ka-vya  Ds'anas,  297 
Kedarnath,  412 
Kemaon,  335,  344 
Kekaya,  48,  406,  428 
Kerakas,  491 
Keralas,  422  f. 

Keres'aspa,  296 


Kem,  Prof.  H.,  on  the 
triple  Veda,  445 
— — , on  the  age  of  the 
A.V.,  446  f. 

, on  the  antiquity  of 

castes,  454  ff. 

Khamil,  484 
Khara,  410,  416 
Khas'as,  482 
Khetudas,  459 
Khila,  193,  199,  450 
Khnenta,  330 
Khoes,  345 
Khoten,  484 
Khokand,  481 
Khonar,  345 

Kiepert,  Dr.,  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Vendidad, 
332,  334 

Kikata,  347,  350,  357  f. 

Kilata,  386,  396 

Kiratas,  365,  396,  491 

Koas,  349 

Kola,  422 

Kolagiri,  491 

Kols,  423,  487 

Kophen  river,  339,  342  ff. 

Koran,  219 

Kos'ala,  405 

Kos'alas,  403  f. 

Kosti  (sacred  girdle  of 
Parsees),  298 
Kraushtaki,  177 
Kravyad,  390,  418 
Kiis'aA'a,  296 
Krivi,  396 
Krishna,  201 
Krishna  (river),  432 
Krumu,  343  ff,  348,  493 
Kshatriya,  298,  310,  355, 
456,  463,  494 
Kubha,  339,343  ff,  348,493 
Kuhn,  Prof.  Adalbert,  on 
the  inserted  letters  in 
Pali,  70 

, in  Indische  Studien, 

294 

, in  Zeitsch.  fiir  die 

Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  160 

, Herabkunft  des 

Feuers,  279,  361,  377 

and  Schleicher’s  Bei- 

trage,  468,  477  ff. 

Kuhn,  Dr.  Ernest,  his 
translation  of  Kachcha- 
yana,  54 
Kulitara,  383 
Kulluka  Bhatta,  401 
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Kumarila  Bhatta,  494 
Kuntala,  49,  428 
Kurus,  40.5 
Kurujangala,  405 
Kurukshetra,  400,  482 
Kurum,  343,  348 
Kurutthama,  422 
Kutsa,  361,  376,  etc. 
Kuyava,  385 

L 

Lakshmana,407,412, 417, 
498 

Lakshtnldhara’s  Shadbha- 
sha  Chandrika,  44,  48 
Lalita  vistara,  10,  76,  89, 
115  ff,  210 

Langlois’s  Eigveda,  196, 
199,  340,  346 
Languages  derived  from 
Latin,  134,  146 
Lassen’s  Indische  Alter- 
thumskunde  (or,  Indian 
Antiquities),  42,  55,  ff, 
58,  104  f,  108  f,  124, 
132  ff,  153,  158,  281, 
308,  336,  342,  347  ff, 
406,  408,  444 

Institutiones  linguae 

Pracriticae,  14,  30,  35  ff, 
45  f,  58 

Zeitsclirift  fiir  die 

Kunde  des  Morgenlandes, 
326,  353,  366 
Latin,  146,  149,  216,  227, 
254  ff. 

in  the  middle  ages, 

139 

Lotto  - Slavonic  tongues, 
217 

Linga,  202 
Lit.  Centralblatt,  147 
Lohamukhas,  491 
Lohas,  355 
Lomapada,  406 

M 

Madhusudana  Sarasvatl, 
189 

Madhwacharya,  163 
Madras,  482  ff. 

MadravatT,  491 
Madhyades'a,  303,  400  f. 
Magadha,  350  f,  454 
MagadhI  dialect,  45  f,  48, 
50  f,  54,58,  60,  63,  108, 
114  f,  428 


Mahabharata,  458 

i. 

732—207 

2544,  2606,  & 3188  ff 
—386 

2439  ff— 353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719  ff— 326 

ii. 

793  ff— 404 
102.5,  1031  f— 364 
1045  ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169  ff— 490 

iii. 

5074,  10538—398 
10545  f— 328 
12746  ff— 323 
15197,  15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747  ff— 365 

viii. 

1407  ff— 383 
2025  ff-482  f. 

ix. 

2960—398 

X. 

785 — 352 

xii. 

2429  ff,  6293  ff— 365 
6293  ff— 491  f. 

xiii. 

2505  ff— 466 
7458  ff— 383 

xiv. 

180—352 

2472—418 

Mahabhiishya,  400 
pp.  22,  & 63—154 
p.  62 — 356 
p.  104—161 

, Vivarana,  on,  206 

Mahadeva,  194,  201  f. 
Maharasbtri  dialect,  36  ff, 
43  ff,  48,  50  f,  56,  65, 
428,  488 

Mabavans'a  (or  Mabawan- 
so),  62  f. 

Mabendra,  56  f,  61,  63 
Mahendra  hills,  428 
Mahe^a,  428 

Mabidhara’s  commentary, 
on  theVaj.  S.,  164, 186, 
193 


Mahisbmati,  421 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  336 
Mahommed,  218 
MahrattI  dialect,  4,  7,  15 
ff,  32,  118,  127,  146, 
254,  425,  438,  486 
Maitreva,  183 
Mala  Charmanvati,  405 
Malantus,  344 
Malamantus,  344 
Malayalim  language,  32, 
260,  423  ff. 

Mamidi  Vencaya,  427  ff. 
Manava  dbarma  s'astra, 
138,  141 

, quoted,  i 23—188 

ii.  17  ff— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii.  13—466 
X.  12—305 

— 45—151,  364 
xi.  20—396 

Mandakini,  412 
Mantra,  179 

Manu,  184,  196,260,  279, 
323,  340,  360  f,  470,  etc. 
Manu  Svayambbu,  431 
Manyu,  362 
Marka,  386 
Maruts,  323,  369 
Marudvridba,  341 
Marwar,  339 
Matbavas,  403 
Mathiab  pillar,  104 
Mathura,  281,  401 
Matsyas,  400 
Matsyapurana,  422 
Megbavahana,  132 
Medea,  292 
Medes,  292 
Medbatithi,  447 
Medinikosba,  463 
Megastbenes,  327 
Mebatnu,  343 
Merv,  332 
Minos,  279 
Mir  Amman,  6 
Mithila,  405  f. 

Mitbra,  297,  472 
Mitra,  297 

Mlecbhas,  151,  213,  365  f. 
Molesworth’s  Mabrathi 
Dictionary,  266 
Monkeys,  417  ff 
Mourn,  300 

Mrichchbakatl,  1 1 f, 14, 151 
Mridbravach,  376 
Mrigaya,  375 
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Mu  j a vats,  351  f. 

Miiiler,  Prof.  Max — 

, “Chips,”  115,  153, 

164  f,  279,  281,  300, 
310,  314,  340 

, Essay  on  the  Bengali 

language,  315 
, Ane.  Sansk.  Litera- 
ture, 75,  104,  153,  161, 
164,  168,  173  f,  180, 
184  f,  187,  189  ff,  310 

, in  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 

Society,  356 

, Languages  of  the 

seat  of  war,  359 
, Last  results  of  Per- 
sian researches,  290,  300 

, of  Sanskrit  do.,  153 

, of  Turanian  do., 

281,  311,  328,  etc. 

, Lectures  on  lan- 
guage, 314 

, Translation  of  E.Y. 

X.  129—349 

art.  in  “Nature, ”493 

Munjavat,  352 
Muradevas,  391 
Murchison,  Sir  E.,  481 
Musahnans,  219 
Mustagh,  334,  480 
Mutibas,  364 

N 

Nadir  Shah,  336 
Nages'a  Bhatta,  206 
Nagnajit,  353 
Nahusha,  422 
Naichas'akha,  350 
Naidanas,  176 
Nairuktas,  176 
Namuchi,  387 
Nannapa,  or  Nunniah 
Bhut,  432 
Narada,  353 
Narmada,  347,  421 
Natl  dialect,  48 
Nepala,  49,  428 
Neriosengh’s  Sanskrit 
transL  of  the  Avesta,  456 
Nigama,  179 

Nighantus  (or  Naighan- 
tuka),  165,  169,  186, 
255,  299 

Nirukta,  169,  179,  186 
i. 

1—165 
4 f— 151 
15—169,  171 
20—165  f 


Nirukta — contimied. 

ii. 

2—152,  355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8—175 

iv. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f— 175 

ix. 

26—342 

8— 352 

X. 

42—195 
10,  46—196 
xii 

1,  19—176 
41—177 

Niruktaparis'ishta — 
i.  9 — 155 
i.  12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nis8Ba,330,  332 
Nishadas,  406  ff,  411,  418 
Nishambhu,  428 
Nodhas,  197 

North  Indian  Dialects,  4 
Noldeke,  Prof.,  on  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  219 
Norris,  Mr.  E.,  on  the 
origin  of  the  cerebrals 
in  Sanskrit,  440  f. 
Nyayamalavistara,  quoted, 
53,  179 


0 

Otos,  35.5,  400 
Odyssey,  quoted,  211 
(Edipus,  196 
Olympus,  480 
Origin  of  non  - Sanskrit 
words  in  vernaculars,  7, 
31  f. 

Orissa,  401 

Ormuzd,  Oromazes,  334, 
472 

Orpheus,  279 
Osthakarnakas,  421 
Ottorocorra,  327 


Oudb,  404 
Oxus,  318,  480  f. 

P 

Padma  lake,  405 
— — Purina,  411 
Pahlavas,  259 
Paingins,  192 
Pairika  !^nathaiti,  330 
Pais'aichi  dialect,  43,  48, 
50,  52,  428 
Pakas’isani,  364 
Pali  language,  10  f,  53  fF, 
207,  214,  259 
Paman,  351 
Pamer,  481,  484 
Pampa,  412 
Panchajana,  175 
Panchalas,  396,  400 
PanchalT  dialect,  127 
Panchavims’a  Brahmana 

13,  11—386 
Pandya,  48  f,  422,  428 
Panini,  153 

i.  2,  36—152 

i.  4,  20—152 

ii.  4,  10—400 

iii.  2,  108—152 

iii.  3,  i 8 — 354 

iv.  2,117  f — 354 

vi.  3,  20—152 

vi.  4,  102—206 

vii.  2,  64 — 206 
Panis,  377 
Panjab,  295.  336  f. 
Panjkora,  337,  344 
Parahaoma,  471 
Paramakambojas,  365 
Paras'urama,  421 
Paripatra,  400 
Parnaya,  385 
Parsees,  298 
Parthians,  292,  342 
Paruchhepa,  195 
Parvata,  353,  373 
Parushm,  341,  34-5,  348 
Pasunampati,  202 
Pathya  Svasti,  328 
Paurava,  364 
Pavamanya,  474 
Pericles,  186 

Persian  language,  217  ff. 
Persians,  267  ff. 
Peukelfeetis,  344 
Phallus,  202 
Phlegyes,  279 
Pictet,  Ad.,  Origines  Indo- 
Europeennes,  258,  264, 
266ff,272,294,317ff,334 
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Pipni,  375,  378 
Pisachas,  363 
Pitakattaya,  66  f. 

Pishtra,  456 
Pitris,  176 

Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 

quoted,  471  f. 

Pluto,  472 
Portuguese,  281 
Pouruf'aspa,  474 
Prachyas,  356 
Prahrada,  353 
Prahasta,  159 
Prajapati,  185,  188,  372, 
etc. 

Prakrit,  meaning  of  the 
word,  51,  66  f. 

Prakrit,  dialects,  10  ff,  214, 
221,  260  f. 

, Scenic  or  Dramatic, 

were  they  spoken  ? 34  ff. 
Praraaganda,  350 
Prasannaraghava,  76,  89, 
103 

Prasthalas,  483 
Prasthanabheda,  quoted, 
190 

Prati^akhyas,  186,  355 
Prayiiga,  400  f. 

Prayajas,  175  f. 

Priests  in  the  Vedic  age, 
in  Joum.  E.A.S.,  374, 
378 

Prinsep,  Mr.  James,  deci- 
pherer of  Indian  Inscrip- 
tions, 104,  106 
Priyadars'in  or  Piyadasi, 
104,  108,  115 
Priyamedha,  341 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer, 
327,  345,  479 
Pukkasas,  50 
Pulastya,  491 
Pulindas,  364 
Punarbhu,  492 
Pundras  or  Paundrakas, 
355,364,401 
Punjshir,  345 
Puranas,  161  f. 

Puru,  260,  376  f.  etc. 
Purukutsa,  344,  370,  etc. 
Purumilha,  447 
Pururavas,  387 
Purusba,  455 
Purushamedha,  193 
Purusha-sukta,  199,  464  f., 
458,  462  f. 

Pushan,  201,  421 


R 

Radbia  pillar,  104 
Eagba,  330 

Eaghuvant'a  X.  16 — 173 
Ea^adharman,  492 
Eajan,  Eajanya,  463, 465 f. 
EajataranginI,  quoted,  483 
Eajendralal  Mitra,  Babu, 
his  art.  in  Journ.  As. 
Society,  Beng.  115  ff. 
Rakshases  or  Rakshasas, 
175,  198,  364,  408  ff, 
491 

Rama,  201,  407  ff,  498, 
499 

Rama,  son  of  Mrigu,  183 
Rama  TarkavagTs'a’s  Pra- 
kritakalpataru,  46,  52 
Efiraanuja,  163,  434 
Ramayana, — 139,  498 
, quoted 

i. 

12,  20  ff— 406 

ii. 

50,  33  ff— 406  f 
59,  3—25 

116,  11  ff— 409 

iii. 

1,  1—408 

2,  4 ff-410 
4,  22—411 
6,  15  ff— 412 

9,  24—413 

10,  10  ff— 412 

11,  31—408 
11,  55  ff— 414 
11,  56—159 
11,  79—413 

17,  22—416 
30,  12—416 

32,  12,  19—416  f 
35,  70—416 
46,  14—417 
72,  18—417 
iv. 

26,  29  ff— 417 
40,  26  ff— 491 
43,  38,  57—325 

V. 

18,  18  f— 159 
30,  17  ff— 157 
82,  3—169 
91,  20—416 

vi. 

19,  24—416 
104,  2—159 

117,  14—415 


Rantideva,  495 
Rasa,  343  ff,  348  f. 
EasavahinI,  76 
Eathaeshtao,!  456,  460, 
Ratheshtha,  ) 462,  464 
Rathantara,  166 
Eatrisukta,  450 
Rauhina,  388 
Eavana,  167  f,  416,  421, 
498  f. 

Eavee  (rirer),  345 
Ravi  the  sun,  1 89 
Eawlinson’s  (Rev.  G.) 
Herodotus,  292,  314, 
342,  356 

Eegnier.  M.  Ad.  Traite  de 
la  formation  des  mots 
dans  la  langue  Grecque, 
262 

, E'tude  sur  I’idiome 

des  Vedas,  375 
Rei,  332 

Renan,  E.,  Histoire  des 
langues  Semitiques,  218 
f,  269,  394 
Eephaim,  419 
Rhode,  Dr.,  333 
Ribhu,  279 
Rigveda,  188,  445 
Rigveda — i. 

1,  2—197 
-,  4—209 
-,  7—209 

2,  1—205 

3,  7—205 

5,  3—209 

6,  5—209 

16,  3—209 

17,  6—209 

21,  1-209 

22,  16—21—203 
24,  1 f— 185 

27,  13—185 
33,  4,  5—363,  371, 
384 

33,  8—394 
35,  6—470 
37,  4—211 
48,  14—197 
51,  5—378 
— , 8,  9—291,  359, 
363 

— , 6—385 
53,  8 ff— 385 

62,  13—197 

63,  7—378 

64,  14—323 
78,  4—388 
89,  10-173 
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Rigveda — continued, 

91,  1,  5,  8,  12,  21— 
473  f 

100,  8-364 
— , 10—370 
— , 15—372 
— , 18—369 

101,  1—375 
101,  5—371 

103,  3—291,  359, 
363,  378 

104,  3—385 
108,  7—463,  465 
112,  14—389 
114,  1—201 

117,  21—359,  363 
126,  1,  7—342 

130,  7—384 
— , 8—360 

131,  4—372,  379 

132,  4—372 

133,  1—373 
164,  45 — 155 
169,  3—173 
174,  2—376,  377 

— , 8—378 
176,  4—384 
189,  3—390 
ii. 

I,  11—323 

II,  18—371 
12,  2—388 

12,  4—282,  371 
— , 11—383 
— , 12—388 

14,  4-388 
— , 6—378 

15,  4—384 

19,  6—378 

20,  7—369,  375 
— , 8—379 

30,  8—386 

iii. 

12,  6—378 

16,  4—209 
23,  4—345 
30,  15  ff— 390 
32,  13—197 

34,  8,  9—282,  360, 
363,  389 
63,  14—359 

iv. 

4,  15—419 

5,  3—211 
16,  9—372 
— , 13—375 
23,  7—373 
26,  1,  2—360 
— , 3—378 


Eigveda — continued. 

28,  4—371 
30,  13—384 
— , 14—384 

— , 15,  21—386 
— , 18—347,  361 
— , 20—380 

41,  2—373 

50,  8 f-463,  465 
57,  6 f— 421 

V. 

2,  3—373 
7,  10—372,  388 
20,  2—373 

29,  9,  10—376,  377, 
392 

30,  7,  9—387 

32,  8—376 

42,  9—372 
44,  8—173 

52,  17—347 

53,  9—343 

54,  15—323 
70,  3—369 

■vi. 

4,  8-323 
12,  4—173 
14,  3—372 
18,  3—370 

20,  10—379 
— , 11—361 

22,  10—363 

23,  4—209 

25,  2,  3—361,  363 

26,  5—384 

31,  4—379 

33,  3-361,  363 

44,  13—197 

45,  31—347 

47,  24—461 

48,  8—323 

60,  6—361,  363 

61,  2,  13—346 
—,  3,  370 

vii. 

5,  3—376 
— , 6—361 

6,  3-377,  378 

18,  5—369 
— , 6—374 
— , 13—377 
— , 19—347 

19,  3—370 
— , 2—385 

21,  5—391 

22,  9—198 
33,  5—205 
83,  1—361 
95,  1,  2—346 


Rigveda — continued. 

99,  4—362 

100,  4^371 

104,  1,  2—390 

viii. 

1,  28—380 
7,  9—461 
14,  14—388 

17,  14—380 

18,  13—393 

19,  37—344 
22,  6—360 
24,  27—362 
— , 30—344 
32,  26—387 

40,  6—384 
— , 10—387 
59,  10,  11—372 
62,  18—376 
66,  4—173 

84,  3—380 
87,  6—380 

ix. 

I,  8—360 

II,  2—461 

41,  1—375 
61,  2—389 

73,  5—375 

74,  8—323 
92,  5—360 
113,  7 ff— 469 

X. 

22,  7,  8—373 
27,  6—374 
34,  1—352 
38,  3—362 
43,  4—360 

48,  1—361 
— , 2—461 
— , 7—374 

49,  3—362 

53,  4—175 

54,  1—387 

64,  9—343 

65,  11—362 
69,  6—385 
71,  3—211 
73,  7—387 

75,  5—341 
— , 6—343 
83,  1—362 
— , 6—369 

86,  19—359 

87,  2ff,  16—391,  418 

88,  10—204 

89,  7—379 
90—454  f,  458 

90,  9—189 
95,  7—387 
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Eigvpda — continued. 

99,  3—391 
99,  6—388 

102,  3—362 

103,  1—172 
105,  8—374 
121,  4—349 
125,  4—209 

— , 5—211 
133,  2—172 
138,  3—362 
146,  1,  6—393 
Rijis'van,  375,  378,  385 
Rishabha,  197 
Rishikas,  365 
Rishis,  196  ff. 

Ritter,  Dr.,  334 
Rock  and  pillar  inscrip- 
tions, 59,  104  ff. 
Romakas,  491 
Romans,  267  ff. 

Rosen  (Dr.)  Rigveda,  370 
Roth,  Dr.  Rudolf,  art.  in 
Joum.  Ger.  Or.  Society, 
quoted,  67,  153,  339 
, Literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  Veda,  170, 
191,  335,  338,  341,347, 
351,  355,  369,  446 

, Nirukta,  164,  166, 

169,  176,  180  f,  186, 
211,  343  f,  348,  356, 
360,  etc. 

, Dissertation  on  the 

A.V.,  173,  447 

, art.  in  Indische  Stud., 

185 

Rudolphi,  283 
Rudra,  194,  201,  352,  383, 
420 

Rudradaman,  132 
Rupasiddhi  (a  Pali  Gram- 
mar), 54,  60 


S 

S'ahari  or  Sarari  dialect, 
46,  50 

SadanTra,  403  ff,  442 
Sagara,  422 
Sahasauka,  160 
Sahya,  48 
Sahityadarpana,  50 
S'akas,  50,  365,  443 
S'akalika,  S'akalikI,  354 
S'akalya,  177 
S'akapuni,  177,  204 
Sakarl  dialect,  46,  50 


S'akatayana,  177 
S'akuni,  353 
S'akuntala,  14 
S'akyamuni,  494 
S'akyasinha,  494 
Sama  Reres'aspa,  296 
Samanam  Sevishta,  473 
Samaveda,  188,  191,  445 
S'amhara,  368,  378,  389, 
etc. 

Sanakas,  372 
Sandhi,  141 
S’anda  386 
S'andikas,  386 
Sanhitas,  four  Yedic,  187 
SanjayantT,  491 
S'ankaracharya,  434 

, on  Brihad  Ar. 

Up.  164 

S'ankhayana  Br.,  328 
Sanskrit,  44,  47  f. 
Saptas'ataka,  76 
Sapta  Sindhavas,  295,  300 
S'arad,  380 
Sarameya,  279 
S’aranyu,  279 
Sarasvata,  398 
Sarasvat,  346 
Sarasvati  (river),  310  f. 
338  ff,  345  ff,  370,  397 
ff,  441 

Sarasvati  (goddess)  329, 
399 

Sarasvati-kanthahharaiia, 

160 

Sarayu,  314,  343  ff,  348  f, 
361,  405 

S'arva,  202,  299,  451 
S'atabalaksha,  177 
S'atadru,  339 
Satyahavya,  324 
S'atapatha  Brahmana — 

i.  1,  4,  14—386 

— 3,  5,  2—173 

— 4,  1,  10  ff— 402 

— 6,  3,  1 ff— 388 

— 7,  3,  8—202 

ii.  2,  2,  8 ff— 372 

— 6,  2,  17—352 

iii.  2,  1,  23—114 

iv.  2,  1,  5 f— 386 

— 4,  4,  3 ff,  14—381 

— 6,  7,  1—187 
viii.  1,  4,  10—352 
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Sindhukshit,  341 
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Sudhesha,  49 
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483 

Sudum,  349 
Sughdha,  330 
Sugriva,  417 
S'ukra,  386 
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S'lmas's'epa,  184 
Surahhipattana,  491 
S'urparaka,  490 
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Sutrapitaka,  56 
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Trasadasyu,  344,  370 
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Trishtama,  343,  348 
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Yaibhojas,  260 
Yais'ravana,  417 
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Vibblsbana,  416,  490 
Vidatbin,  375 
Videgha,  tbe  Matbava,  402 
Videbas.  403  f. 
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Vikramorvas'i,  12 
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Vinayaka  Bbatta,  329 
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etc. 
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Vritraban  317,  389,  474 
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Tadu,  260,  348 
Yadavas,  260,  420 
Yajnaparibbasha,  179 
Yajnavalkya,  192,  298,404 
Yajnikas,  176 
Yajurveda,  188,  192,  445 
Yama,  296,  415,  469  f. 
Yamuna,  341,  345  ff,  482 
Yarkhand,  484 
Yaska,  151,  153,  164 
Yas'na,  456,  472 
Yatudbana,  389  ff,  418 
Yavanas,  139,  259  f,  423 
Yavyavatl,  348 
Yavartes,  318,  480  f. 
Yayati,  260,  422 
Yazata,  473  • 
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Zamzummim,  419 
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